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OF  LEEDS. 

The  life  of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  has  been  of  growing 
influence  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation's  history.   These 
great  centres  of  trade  and  population  have  always  been  im- 
portant elements  in  the  consideration  of  all  who  have  wanted  to 
know  what  the  people  were  thinking  and  doing.     Under  the 
vastly  developed  means  of  communication,  distances  that  were 
once  formidable  appear  to  be  trifling,  and  the  sense  of  separation 
is  greatly  modified.    It  may  be,  in  part,  due  to  this,  that  the  out- 
lying districts  of  the  country  so  surely  make  themselves  felt  at 
the  centre.    It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  some  of  the 
most  earnestly  progressive  movements,  some  of  the  best  thought, 
and  some  of  the  wisest,  most  far-seeing  judgment,  are  to  be  found 
amid  the  vigorous,  strong-pulsed  life  pf  the  provincial  towns. 
The  position  of  those  who  can  be  called  leaders  of  men  in  these 
places  is  one  of  the  highest  responsibility,  and  Congregationalism 
has  not  been  lacking  in  men  who  worthily  fill  some  of  these 
high  places  of  influence.    Leeds,  with  its  large  population  and 
multiplied  forms  of  trade,  its  long-established  Liberalism  and 
ardent  and  progressive  life,  is  such  a  place ;  and  none  would  be 
more  ready,  we  imagine,  than  his  brethren  immediately  around 
him  to  acknowledge  that  Dr.  Conder  is  such  a  leader.    Every 
man  has  his  own  place  to  fill,  and  those  foremost  in  Congrega- 
tional life  and  thought  are  very  distinct  from  one  another  m  the 
general  characteristics  of  their  power,  and  scarcely  less  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  employ  it,  whilst  they  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  service  of  the  one  Master.    Dr.  Conder's  in- 
fluence, strongly  as  it  is  felt  in  the  town  and  country  of  his 
adoption,  is  widely  acknowledged  throughout  the  denomination, 
and  not  least  amongst  his  ministerial  brethren,  by  whom  his 
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presence  is  ever  welcomed,  and  his  words,  as  many  instances  bear 
witness,  have  been  found  by  them  to  be  words  of  power. 

The  son  of  Josiah  Gonder^  and  brought  by  the  associations  of 
early  life  into  close  relation  with  independent  thought,  he  was  ' 
trained  for  the  ministry  at  Springhill,  and  in  1844  settled  at 
Poole,  one  of  a  succession  of  notable  men  by  whom  the  Church 
was  served  in  association  with  Mr.  Durant,  and  becoming  in  due 
time  his  successor.  In  1861  he  removed  to  Leeds^  to  become 
pastor  of  the  church  worshipping  in  East  Parade  Chapel,  the 
large  place  of  worship  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  black  with 
factory  smoke,  and  almost  within  touching-distance  of  the  great 
Avon  Hall,  which  had  been  built  for  Mr.  Ely,  and  where  Dr. 
Eeynolds  had  been  minister.  Now  that  the  years  of  his  i^inis- 
try  in  the  West  Bidiug  town  are  being  multiplied,  it  is  as  belong- 
ing to  Leeds  that  Dr.  Conder  is  known. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  touches,  through  his  books,  a  wider 
circle  than  those  who  meet  from  time  to  time  to  hear  him.    In 
them  is  manifested  a  marvellous  Tersatility.    It  has  been  said 
that  a  man  requires  a  childlike  heart  to  be  able  to  speak  accept- 
ably to  children.    Any  who  have  listened  to  Dr.  Conder,  as  he 
has  talked  to  children,  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  '  Sleepy 
Forest '  is  his  ;  but  the  range  of  power  is  very  distinctly  appre- 
ciated when  you  turn  to  another  shelf  and  take  down '  The  Basis 
of  Faith.'    The  present  writer  has  heard  more  than  one  Sunday- 
school  teacher  regret  that  the  author  of  a  '  Commentary  on  the 
Oospel  according  to  Matthew '  had  not  continued  his  published 
expositions.    Amongst  handbooks  relating  to  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  the  never-old  subject  which  just  now  above  all  others 
secures  attention,  the  '  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Christ,'  is  one  of 
especial    value.    The    main    characteristics    of   Dr.    Conder's 
thought  and  style  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  his  books ;  there 
are  passages  even  in  the  last-named  where  those  who  know  him 
well  can  scarcely  fail  to  catch  the  tone  of  his  voice.     In  all  his 
writings  there  is  pre-eminently  manifested  the  high  and  wide 
culture  of  their  author,  a  culture  and  power  by  which,  if  rumour 
may  be  trusted,  he  could  have  worthily  filled  more  than  on^ 
position  of  academic  distinction;  and  which,  recognised  by  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  led  to  the  conferring  of  the  Divinity 
degree,  an  honour  that  was  never  more  thoroughly  deserved 
by   any    Congregational    minister.    Dr.  Conder's   works    are 
marked  by  clear  reasoning  and  an  independence  of  thought 
which  is  able  to  pursue  its  own    method   of   investigation, 
whilst  there  is  constantly  a   richness  and  aptness  of  illus- 
tration   expressed    in    refined   and   beautiful  English.      One 
cannot  read  any  of  his  books  without  realizing  the  strength 
and  sincerity  of  their  author's  conviction.     It  is  this  very 
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sincerity  and  distinctness  of  conviction,  we  think,  that  has  at 
times  led  some  to  fancy  a  degree  of  coldness  towards  those  who 
give  expression  to  widely  different  thought.  It  may  be  allowed 
that  there  is  an  absence  of  sympathy  with  positions  which 
would  undermine,  if  they  were  granted,  established  facts  of 
spiritual  life;  but  they  would  mistake  the  author  very  much 
who  would  confuse  this  with  any  indifference  towards  the  men 
who  hold  such  views,  or  towards  any  path  of  progress  and 
development  which  showed  itself  to  be  a  way  of  truth.  In  Dr. 
Conder  strength  and  sincerity  of  conviction  are  bound  up  with 
readiness  to  welcome  every  true  advance,  every  right-minded, 
right-hearted  effort  to  know  more  of  the  light  and  truth  that 
inll  break  forth  from  God's  Word,  and  from  the  revelation  of 
God's  universe. 

We  should  be  disposed  to  repeat  not  a  little  of  what  has  been 
already  written,  with  the  necessary  modifications,  in  regard  to 
the  pulpit  and  platform  work  of  Dr.  Conder.  With  a  style  that 
is  essentially  extempore,  the  expression  is  as  clear  as  the 
thought,  and  as  well  chosen  as  that  of  the  written  compositions 
of  most  men.  In  chaste  and  polished  language,  with  an  attain- 
ment of  what  to  outward  aspect  is  the  completeness  of  self- 
command,  rarely  indeed  yielding  either  to  the  tone  or  the 
manner  of  rhetoric,  the  speaker  moyes  from  passage  to  passage, 
and,  bringing  the  audience  into  sympathy  with  himself,  carries 
it  along  in  the  progress  of  his  thought.  Under  the  calm  delivery 
there  is  real  emotion,  not  less  felt  because  it  is  expressed  in 
little  usual  ways,  with  the  occasional  sparkle  of  humour;  whilst 
the  energy  of  las  intellectual  force  is  accompanied  by  an  abund- 
ance and  pointedness  of  illustration.  You  do  not  listen  long 
without  having  glimpses  of  the  poetic  nature  of  the  speaker, 
and,  with  a  quietness  that  does  not  prepare  the  audience  for 
some  special  thing  by  any  grandiloquent  working  up  of  a 
passage,  the  shaft  of  truth  is  driven  home.  Moreover,  what  is 
highest  of  all,  and  always  manifest,  is  his  thoroughly  devotional 
and  deeply  spiritual  nature. 

There  may  be  a  few  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine  who  will 
recall  a  warm  summer  evening  when  a  congregation  had  been 
gathered  in  a  village  chapel  to  celebrate  an  anniversary.  Mr. 
Conder  was  to  speak  last,  and  the  twilight  was  growing  deep 
before  the  chairman  called  upon  him  for  his  address.  The 
impression  made  upon  at  least  one  present  that  evening  will  not 
soon  pass  away,  as  the  closing  speech  was  found  to  be  a  parable, 
and  the  picturing  gathered  together  and  made  fresh  with  new 
beauty  some  of  the  truths  that  had  been  spoken.  Thus,  amid 
the  deepening  shadows  and  the  calm  stillness  of  the  evening, 
the  anniversary  service  ended;  but  so  ended  that  there  was 
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expectation  of  the  truth  abiding.  The  power  felt  in  the  village 
has  been  equaUy  known  in  our  largest  and  most  thoroughly 
representative  assemblies.  The  impressions  of  the  Monday 
evening  address  at  Bristol,  last  October,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  heard  it.  None,  surely,  could  have  been 
in  Broadmead  Chapel  without  the  consciousness  of  the  reality 
and  the  power  of  the  great  unseen  things.  The  scarcely  restrained 
response  that  again  and  again  moved  through  the  congregation 
showed  how  truly  the  hearts  of  the  listeners  were  being  touched 
by  the  real  grasp  of  spiritual  things,  and  presence  of  spiritual 
life,  which  must  be  possessed  to  be  thus  expressed. 

The  worth  of  Dr.  Gender's  help  in  ways  possibly  less  per- 
sonally congenial  to  himself,  only  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  can  adequately  estimate.  He  brings  to  bear  upon  all 
business  matters  of  church  life  clearness  of  perception  and 
reh'ableness  of  judgment,  and  is  as  free  from  harshness  as  from 
hastiness. 

There  are  other  ways  of  loyal  friendship  and  deep  and  living 
sympathy  of  which  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  write,  but  whic^ 
cannot  be  too  highly  valued.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Conder  may 
long  be  spared  to  give  intellectual  stimulus,  and  to  be  the  means 
of  imparting  spiritual  impulse,  to  the  many  over  whom  he  exerts 
influence. 
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'lbt  not  toub  hsabi  bb  tboubled.' 

The  Speaker  is  near  his  end.  The  Cross  is  full  in  view.  The 
sense  of  solitude  is  beginning  to  cast  its  shadow  over  His  heart. 
Alone,  yet  not  alone,  for  the  Father  is  with  Him,  He  will  have 
in  the  great  darkness  to  tread  the  wine- press  alone. 

At  such  a  season,  with  the  hour  already  come.  He  gives  us  in 
these  words  deepest  insight  into  His  own  thoughts  and  desires. 

Love  like  His  learns  to  triumph  over  self  in  all  its  most 
natural  claims.  For  surely  it  were  natural  then  for  the  GrecCt 
Sufferer  Himself  to  look  for  sympathy ;  Himself  to  seek  some 
solace  of  love ;  Himself  to  escape  from  sorrow  too  weighty  for 
words. 

How  beautiful  He  is,  calm  and  consoled  with  the  greatness  of 
His  own  work  and  the  divine  issues  of  the  great  atonement 

We  commence  a  new  epoch  in  life's  calendar  to-day.  We 
have  wished  each  other  a  happy  New  Year,  and  the  persons 
most  likely  to  mar  that  wish  are  ourselvea. 

We  lose  our  joy  through  our  want  of  faith.  It  is  our  own 
distrust,  our   darkening  dread,  our  disturbing  fear,  our  un- 
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believmg  doubt  that  embitter  life's  cup.  We  give  wings  to  our 
fimcy  and  the  bird  brings  back  not  the  leaf,  but  only  the  empty 
beak ;  that  says,  '  No  dry  land  for  you,  no  rest  for  the  ark  of 
yoursooL' 

Too  often  burglar-like  thoughts  break  into  our  souls  and  steal 
something  more  precious  than  plate,  viz.  confidence  in  Christ 
that  all  will  be  welL  Though  evexy  day  brings  new  mercies,  and 
every  evening  new  songs  of  deliverance,  these  thoughts  are  as 
dangeroas  as  ever,  and  only  the  strong  hand  of  faith  can  give 
them  into  a  custody  where  they  are  powerless  to  harm.  '  Lord, 
increase  our  faith.' 

These  Words  are  not  Sentimental. 

What  do  we  mean  by  sentimental  ?  Something  that  is  mere 
sentiment;  for  let  it  be  remembered  that  sentiment  itself  is 
beautiful,  and  no  complete  life  can  exist  without  it.  I  mean, 
therefore,  that  the  words  are  reasonable ;  they  are  not  spoken  by 
One  who  wishes  merely  to  silence  sorrow  by  superficial  kindli- 
ness. The  heart  would  then  have  a  right  to  say.  Trouble  I 
must! 

Who  is  this  that  tells  me  not  to  be  troubled  in  such  a  world 
as  this  ?  A  world  wherein  it  seems  as  if  the  weakest  went  to 
the  wall ;  where,  if  I  am  left  alone  in  widowhood,  speculators, 
adventurers,  and  charlatans  innumerable  will  take  advantage  of 
me ;  where  the  cradle  I  rock  to-day  may  be  empty  to-morrow ; 
where  the  irony  of  disappointed  hope  has  embittered  so  many 
of  my  days ;  where  the  very  birds  eat  the  fruit  of  my  orchards 
before  I  can  gather  them  for  '  home !' 

Christ  does  not  say  you  are  to  disarm  yourself  of  prudence,  of 
foresight,  of  energy,  of  disciplined  care,  of  wise  self-reliance,  of 
watchful  zeal.  By  these  things,  be  we  men  or  women,  character 
is  made,  and  discipline  is  perfected. 

But  Christ  does  say.  Where  all  these  work  to  results  of  fear  and 
mental  torture  and  misery,  you  are  faithless  and  unbelieving, 
There  is  a  Providence,  He  says,  that  goes  before  you.  Your 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  what  things  you  have  need  of.  There 
is  a  beneficent  will  on  His  part,  which,  as  it  makes  the  lilies 
beautiful  and  fragrant,  will  also  give  glory  and  beauty  to  the 
graces  of  life. 

Let  me  see  then,  was  I  bom  into  this  world  only  to  listen  for 
funeral  beUs  ?  only  to  see  autumn  in  spring  ?  Am  I  as  a  voyager 
on  life's  great  ocean  only  to  dream  of  shipwreck  ?  If  so,  why 
call  upon  me  to  rejoice  in  life  at  all  ?  To  the  gloomy  fanatic 
who  tells  me  there  is  nothing  but  sin  and  sorrow  in  this  world 
I  answer,  Then  will  you  kindly  tell  me  why  it  is  said,  God  *  hath 
made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time  V 
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There  is  more  than  sorrow  in  this  world.     It  abounds  I 
and  so  does  sin.    But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  mucl 
abound.     Sin  is  here,  but  a  Saviour  is  here.     Sin  is   he: 
even  through  that  I  may  have  the  triumph  of  a  salvation 
is  to  make  a  redeemed  life  the  most  glorious  life  of  alL 

From  the  lips  of  Christ  this  is  a  reaaonable  comfort,  b< 
He  is  able  to  make  all  grace  abound  towards  me,  because 
Lord  of  Sin  and  Death,  because  sorrow  goes  forth  as  His 
to  purify  the  soul  and  make  me  meet  for  the  inheritance  c 
saints  in  light. 

These  Words  are  not  Exhaustible. 

You  cannot  come  to  an  era  in  which  you  can  say,  Glc 
words  !  How  they  must  have  sustained  the  hearts  of  disc 
in  the  olden  time  !  but  I  cannot  turn  them  into  life  now  I 
you  can,  they  are  more  than  past  history.  Tou  say.  How  bh 
it  must  have  been  for  the  first  disciples  to  have  had  su 
consolation!  But  has  not  Christ  said,  'Lo,  1  am  with 
always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  T 

This  comfort  is  not  exhaustible  in  ti/rrve  !    No ;  nor  can 
exhaust  its  kind  adaptation  to  all  variety  and   specialit; 
personal  sorrow.    Did  Christ  not  know  your  heart,  your  bur 
your  doubt,  your  sorrow?    It  is  still  true,  'Lord,  thou 
searched  me  and  known  me.' 

This  precious  anodyne,  then,  is  not  like  a  faded  flower  wit 
the  pages  of  the  Bible,  with  skeleton  leaves.    It  is  fresh 
fragrant  and  fair.    It  is  the  heart's-ease  of  to-day. 

It  would  not  be  true  and  real  comfort,  remember,  if  Ch 
were  merely  a  figure  in  history.  If  there  were  no  resurrecl 
of  the  Saviour  from  the  dead — ^if  He  did  not  live  and  reign- 
He  had  not  risen  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  the  words 
exhaustible.  But  He  Himself  has  said,  '  I  am  He  that  liv 
and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore.' 

The  beauty  even  of  an  earthly  friend  is  the  inexhaustibil 
of  his  sympathies.  An  unwearied  patience,  an  intellecti 
freshness,  an  absence  of  tame  repetition,  a  forbearance  w: 
errors  and  weaknesses — these  are  the  elements  which  constiti 
the  preciousness  of  friendship.  Love  like  this  is  to  be  fou: 
and  to  be  rejoiced  in  on  earth.  But  at  the  best  human  friendsb 
is  very  shallow.  We  know  that  all  is  finite  with  the  best 
men,  but  it  is  difiTerent  with  Christ.  To  'know  the  love 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge '  was  an  Apostle's  prayer.  Tin 
with  all  that  is  merely  human  comes  Death.  You  remembe 
my  friends,  who  said  to  you  once  in  early  days.  Do  not  troubl 
dear  I  Tou  visited  the  old  familiar  home,  and  as  you  sat  i 
table  or  went  to  the  resting-place  at  night  with  the  kiss  c 
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blessing,  bow  happy  you  were.  The  staircase  clock  made  the 
«ame  crooaing  noise,  and  the  Bible  rested  on  the  same  familiar 
table;  and  you  felt  what  folly  it  was  to  worry  so  much  when 
hearts  at  home  loved  you  so  welL  You  were  so  comforted  then, 
and  when  you  came  away  you  felt  that  the  mental  burdens  you 
came  with,  were  all  lightened.  You  left  behind  you  a  weight  of 
trouble,  because  you  had  been  again  a  child  at  home. 

But  such  experiences  are  over  with  most  of  us  now.  The 
churchyard  has  a  simple  gravestone  with  an  inscription  on  it 
now,  beginning  with  your  father's  name  and  ending  with 
*  Bequiescat  in  pace.' 

Christ  is  the  only  everlasting  Friend,  and  the  water  He  gives 
us,  springs  up  unto  everlasting  life.  How  kind  of  Him  to  say. 
He  who  changes  not.  He  who  abideth  always.  '  Let  not  your 
heart  be  troubled.' 

These  Words  are  not  Limitable. 

They  do  not  belong  to  Judea  or  England  alone.  No  race, 
no  people,  no  tongue  is  excluded.  These  are  words  of  con- 
solation for  all  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

No  little  community  has  any  special  privilege  of  excommuni- 
cating, nor  has  any  large  one.  Often,  as  we  study  the  great 
ecclesiasticisms  of  history,  we  might  think  that  some  of  them 
enjoyed  that  better  than  any  other  of  their  functions,  if  one 
may  judge  irom  the  noise  and  stir  they  make  about  it.  I  am 
sorry  sometimes  for  their  heat,  as  they  excluded  the  Donatists 
or  others  who  differed  from  them ;  but  Ecclesiastical  exclusion 
does  not  bar  the  gates  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  And  here  I 
would  say,  that  some  persons  positively  do  not  like  it,  if  they  are 
not  troubled.  They  would  not  think  existence  was  going  on 
properly  if  they  did  not  disturb  the  household  every  morning 
with  petty  worries,  and  make  people  a  present  of  their  opinions 
that  they  may  create  discord,  and  differ  about  every  conceivable 
thing  that  people  can  differ  about.  They  can  sting  and  irritate 
people  into  temporary  madness,  and  worst  of  all  they  seem  to 
like  it.  And  there  are  others  whose  offence  is  milder.  *  Not 
trouble !'  Why,  when  you  suggest  a  bright  side  to  everything 
they  are  silent,  or  worse  than  silent;  they  have  a  kind  of 
melancholia  in  their  countenance  which  is  like  a  perpetually 
*grey'  sky.  Their  most  enthusiastic  word  is  a  little  above 
freezing-point  only.  Trouble !  Why,  they  seem  to  forget  that 
you  need,  if  one  thing  more  than  another  in  this  world, 
good  cheer.  The  Saviour  says  so  sweetly,  Go  in  peace! 
Do  not  be  plunged  into  misery  about  past  and  forgiven  sins. 
And  all  His  ministry  meant  reconciliation — ^peace— joy.    But  I 
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do  not  know  that  you  can  give  greater  offence  to  some  peop 
than  by  saying, '  Let  not  your  hearts  be  troubled  ;*  because  thos 
alas !  who  can  be  proud  of  little  else,  are  oilben  proud  of  tl 
largeness  of  their  own  ailments  and  griefs. 

Let  us  remember,  then,  that  these  are  words  for  aU  in  ever 
place  who  believe  on  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  A 
through  the  ranges  of  experience  Christ  bids  us  take  the: 
words  of  comfort,  as  well  as  through  all  the  ages  of  time.  If 
be  said,  first  of  all  they  should  be  applied  to  the  heavie 
sorrows.  Granted !  Here  at  Christ's  Gross  the  most  burdene 
may  find  release.  Here  in  the  consciousness  of  Divine  felloe 
ship  all  spiritual  solitude  is  gone.  But  here  also,  in  the  hums 
fret  and  worry  of  life,  the  words  are  applicable.  He  wl 
guides  in  great  things  does  not  disdain  to  succour  in  tbo^ 
which  are  least. 

The  Words  are  riot  alone  Temporal. 

They  do  not  simply  relate  to  this  time-world,  or  to  oi 
human  and  spiritual  experiences  here.  They  stretch  far  awa 
into  our  relation  to  heaven.  Christ  was  comforting  men  cor 
ceming  the  rest  that  remaineth.  And  the  spirit  of  man  ha 
never  been  so  comforted  before. 

There  is  no  mere  philosophic  speculation  here.  The  Christie 
is  not  left  to  dream  of  heaven  or  to  imagine  some  pantheist: 
absorption  into  the  Great  Spirit.  Christ's  words  are  clear  an 
consoling,  faithful  and  true.  There  was  no  suppressio  vei 
with  Him.  '  I  will  not  deceive  you,'  Christ's  whole  tone  suj 
gests.  I  know  what  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  veil.  Its  gloric 
have  never  been  absent  from  My  mind.  '  I  came  forth  from  th 
Father  and  came  into  the  world.'  Words  which  have  absolute! 
no  meaning,  no  appropriateness  if  He  were  simply  bom  into  th 
world  as  others  are.  We  know  what  human  hearts  are  noi 
and  how  they  would  grasp  every  promise  concerning  the  blesse 
dead ;  and  we  know,  therefore,  what  they  would  be  then.  Pri 
marily  Christ  refers  to  His  own  authority, '  Ye  believe  in  Goc 
believe  also  in  Me.'  He  is  telling  them  that  He  shall  still  b 
the  living  Lord,  their  Saviour  and  brother,  when  He  has  as 
cended  on  high ;  He  tells  them  that  there  will  be  many  mansioni 
and  amongst  them  homes  for  them.  '  Do  not  trouble,'  the  Saviou 
says.  Had  His  life-work  been  to  lighten  the  path  of  a  humanit; 
which  must  find  its  end  in  the  grave ;  had  He  come  only  t 
purify  the  national  morals,  to  strengthen  the  dying  righteousnes 
of  the  ancient  people,  or  to  cleanse  the  temple,  and  help  to  lift  thi 
priestly  burdens  from  the  poor — had  this  been  all,  they  migh 
have  troubled  indeed  at  His  going  away.  Yes !  It  was  a  tre 
mendous  responsibility  to  even  hint  at  an  eternal  life  in  heaven 
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and  to  comfort  their  poor  hearts  if  it  were  only  the  fictitious 
consoktion  of  a  romantic  dream.'  So  unlike  Him,  too,  who 
came '  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth !'  He  seems  to  say  to  us,  •  I 
would  not  have  hidden  the  fact  that  to  Me,  as  to  all  other  great 
teachers*  the  future  is  unknown.  If  I  had  not  the  consciousness 
of  that  hoine  in  My  heart,  I  would  have  told  you.  Again,  I 
Icare  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father/ 

So  these  words  should  be  taken  up  into  the  highest  sphere  of 
all  to  comfoTt  us  concerning  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus,  that  we 
inaynot  sorrow  as  those  without  hope,  but  remember  that  He 
went  back  whence  He  came  forth,  to  prepare  a  place  for  us. ' 

These  Words  are  not  Retrospective  Alone. 

Christ  does  not  say,  'Do  not  trouble  about  past  sins,  they 
are  forgiven  you !  all  past  errors  and  weaknesses  are  forgotten.' 
No !  He  looks  forward,  and  says  this  in  relation  to  their  earthly 
future  here  and  their  home  hereafter. 

And  yet  what  did  He  see  in  the  near  perspective  for  many  of 
ihem — ^for  Peter  and  for  James,  for  instance  ?  Verily,  He  saw 
the  entire  course  of  their  future  history.  On  the  edge  of  the 
horizon  He  saw  tlheir  crosses  in  the  grey  light  of  to-morrow's 
horizon.  *  They  shall  put  you  out  of  the  synagogues.  Yea,  the 
time  cometh  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will  think  that  he  doeth 
Qod  service.' 

Still  He  says, '  Do  not  tronble  1'  History  tells  us  that  what 
was  fearful  to  anticipate  was  not  so  in  experience,  for  their  souls, 
quickened  by  faith,  illumined  by  hope,  looked  up,  and  like 
Stephen,  when  the  hour  of  departure  came,  they  experienced 
an  inwurd  joy  which  transfigured  their  faces,  and  filled  their 
hearts  with  perfect  peace.  So,  indeed,  it  seems,  and  so  it  will 
be  with  ns,  if  into  the  New  Year  we  can  carry  with  us  these 
words.  Come  what  may,  we  will  let  our  hearts  rest  in  tlie 
lord,  and  wait  for  the  God  of  our  salvation.  We  will  not  fill 
our  sky  with  the  purple  horrors  of  a  dark  foreboding.  We  will 
not  let  foolish  imaginations  dash  our  hopes  with  disappoint- 
ments. Whatever  to-morrow  may  yet  bring,  it  will  surely  bring 
with  it  onr  Saviour  Himself. 

To  devout  minds  alone  do  these  words  apply.  To  soften  the 
griefs  of  worldliness  is  not  our  Saviour's  aim.  'Ye  afflicted 
mourn  and  lament,'  is  still  the  cry  to  them.  That  men  sin  with- 
out sorrow  is  the  very  saddest  aspect  of  their  life.  And  that 
God's  arrow  may  pierce  and  pain  them,  should  be  our  prayer 
concerning  wicked  men. 

«  Bat  ta&ig  these  words  as  a  New  Year's  motto,  they  apply  to 
much  more  than  I  have  dwelt  on  to-day.  We  trouble  over 
unsolved  problems,  not  of  duty,  but  of  curiosity;  and  we  try,  as  an 
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old  Puritan  says,  to  pick  locks  for  which  God  has  left  us 

key. 

And  we  sorrow  sometimes  over  our  hours  of  care.  We  can 
commit  our  way  to  God  in  the  darkness.  We  cannot  beli 
that  the  hand  of  love  will  guide  us  through  it  alL 

Let  us  take  Christ  at  His  word,  and  that  we  may  enjoy 
sympathy  in  all  our  griefs  and  trials  this  New  Tear,  let  ui 
and  tell  Jesus ;  for 

'  Give  sorrow  words  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'er-f  raught  heart  and  hids  it  break.' 

And  Christ  will  lend  a  listening  ear,  and  will  wipe  away 
tear  of 'sorrow,  and  will  give  sympathetic  heed;  for  we 
bring  nothing  to  Him  too  exquisitely  minute,  or  too  magi 
cently  great.  The  statesman  and  the  little  child — ^the  anx: 
mother  and  the  toiling  father — the  student  by  the  midn 
lamp  and  the  servant  at  her  morning  toil — the  lover  in  the  1 
hours  of  absence  and  the  widow  bending  o'er  the  shrouded  fori 
each  and  all  may  find  the  joy  of  a  New  Year  in  these  wore 
*  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled.' 

The  Edito 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  SECULARISM. 

BT 

REV.  W.  G.  BLAIKIE,  D.D.,  LL.D., 

Professor  m  New  CoUege^  Edinburgh. 

Passing  now  from  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  Secula: 
in  their  principles,  we  proceed  to  view  the  two  systems  in  i 
tion  to  the  resulting  facts.  What,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertai 
has  been  the  outcome  of  each  in  practical  life  ? 

Who  are  the  heroes  of  Secularism  ?  Who  are  the  benefac 
of  the  world  that  have  adorned  its  ranks  ?  Who  are  its  phi 
thropists  and  patriots  ?  Where  is  their  Valhalla,  crowded  ' 
tlie  portraits  of  the  great  and  good  ? 

It  is  not  a  very  formidable  rival  to  the  Christian  Valh 
What  name  could  Secularism  ever  dare  to  place  beside  the 
comparable  name  of  Jesus  Christ?  What  influence  coul 
venture  to  compare  with  that  which  we  vaguely  but  signiflca 
indicate  as  the  spirit  of  Christ  ?  Who  can  be  matched  with 
Christian  pioneers  of  British  civilization,  the  Patricks 
Columbas,  the  Cuthberts  and  Ninians ;  and,  in  another  sphei 
life,  the  Alfreds  of  our  early  history  ?    Where  shall  we 
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women  like  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  or  Catharine  of  Sienna? 
What  names  emit  the  aroma  of  Bernard  of  Glairvaux,  Francis  of 
Assisi,  or  Thomas  k  Kempis?    If  struggles  for  freedom  be 
spoken  ol^  what  champions  of  human  rights  ever  equalled  in 
courage  and  in  character  the  Eliots  and  Pyms  and  Hampdens  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ?    What  fabric  of  liberty  has  proved  so 
eDduring  as  that  which  they  helped  to  establish  in  England,  and 
their  like-minded  countrymen,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  in  America? 
If  the  reclaiming  of  barbarous  nations  be  the  topic,  what  has 
Secularism  got  to  match  our  modern  missions,  with  names  like 
those  of  Carey  and  Schwartz,  Yanderkemp  and  Judson,  Eliot 
and  Zinzendorf,  Williams  and   Moffat,    Gutzlaff   and  Bums, 
Livingstone  and  Patteson,  besides  hoste  of  others  that  have 
become  household  words  for  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  ?    If  the 
slave  has  had  to  be  rescued  from  unlawful  bondage,  who  have 
toiled  for  him  like  Macaulay  and  Glarkson,  William  Wilberforce 
and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  ?  If  an  atrocious  gaol-system  has  had  to 
be  reformed,  and  abuses  corrected   in  Britain  and  the  other 
countries  of  JEurope  the  record  of  which  now  fills  us  with  horror, 
what  secularist  ever  flung  himself  into  the  work  with  the  ardour 
and  self-sacrifice  of  John  Howard  ?   If  projects  for  the  ameliora- 
of  humanity  have  been  started^  what  can  be  set  over  against 
Pastor  Fliedner's  work  at  Kaiserwerth,  or  John  Best's  enterprise 
at  Laforce  ?    What  secularist  ever  did  for  humanity  what  was 
done  for  our   great  cities   by  Dr.  Chalmers  ?    Was   Florence 
Nightingale  a  secularist,  or  Agnes  Jones,  or  Sister  Dora  ?    The 
great  Temperance  reformers,  the  men  whose  appeals  go  to  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude,  and  move  them  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  such  as  John   Gough  and   Francis   Murphy,   are   not 
secularists,  but  Christian  men.    The  man  who  passed  the  Ten 
Hours'  Act^  who  has  identified  himself  so  conspicuously  with  the 
Bagged  and  Eeformatory  movement,  and  with  every  scheme  for 
the  relief  of  toiling  humanity,  is  no  secularist,  but  the  eminently 
Christian  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.    The  very  animals  get  benefit 
from  Christian  philanthropy,  for  the  founder  of  the  movement 
for  cattle  fountains  and  watering-troughs  was  a  Christian  Friend, 
the  late  Samuel  Gurney.    The  names  which  we  have  mentioned 
are  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  shedding  a  glory  over  the  firma- 
ment;   but  who  does  not  know  the  scores  of   like-minded 
Christian  men  and  women  toiling  more  obscurely  but  not  less 
earnestly  in  the  crowded  haunts  of  labour,  opening  coffee-palaces, 
rearing  cabmen's  shelters,  providing  creches,  establishing  schools, 
institutes,  and  classes,  sparing  no  effort  to  do  good  where  their 
services  are  needed  among  their  fellows  ?    What  has  Secularism 
got  to  be  compared  to  the  great  army  of  Sunday-school  teachers, 
giving  their  service  so  readily  and  so  freely  for  the  Christian 
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good  of  the  young  ?  True,  it  is  but  a  small  proportiou  of  our 
Christian  people  who  are  actively  engaged  in  such  disinterested 
labour ;  but  that  is  just  because  the  mass  of  men  are  so  slow  to 
realize  their  responsibilities ;  beyond  all  doubt  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  labour  for  the  good  of  others ;  it  ought  to  be 
true  of  the  whole  Christian  community  that  *  no  man  liveth  to 
himself.' 

What  is  needed  is  the  Gospel,  pure,  and  simple,  but  large  and 
wide-reaching,  full  of  charity,  faith  and  sympathy,  and  pro- 
claimed in  simple  reliance  on  the  power  of  God.  In  a  town  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  a  benevolent  Unitarian  minister  once  took 
to  preaching  in  the  streets.  He  spolke  of  the  beauty  of  goodness^ 
and  invited  sinners  to  the  happiness  of  a  virtuous  and  orderly 
life.  A  group  of  waifs  and  harlots  hovered  near,  one  of  whom^ 
who  had  not  lost  all  her  mother-wit,  replied  to  him  in  her 
native  dialect — '  £h,  man,  your  rape's  nae  lang  eneuch  for  the 
like  o'  hiz '  ('Tour  rope  is  not  long  enough  for  the  like  of  us'). 
His  Gospel  was  not  capable  of  reaching  down  to  the  depths  to 
which  waifs  and  harlots  had  fallen.  It  was  a  longer  rope,  a 
profounder  Gospel,  that  was  entrusted  to  the  Apostle,  when 
Christ  sent  him  to  the  Gentiles, '  to  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn 
them  from  ^darkness  unto  light,  aTid  from  the  power  of  Satan 
vmto  Ood! — Preserd  Day  Tracts  (56,  Paternoster  Row,  RC). 
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V. — HOMERIC  PICTimES. 

Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  that '  Within  the  pale  of  that  civiliza- 
tion which  has  grown  up  under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  paramount,  and  what  may  be  called  the 
Teutonic  manners  as  secondary,  we  find  the  idea  of  woman  and 
her  social  position  raised  to  a  point  higher  than  in  the  Poems  of 
Homer.  But  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  period  of  history,. 
or  country  of  the  world,  not  being  Christian,  in  which  women 
stood  so  high  as  with  the  Greeks  of  th6  heroic  age.'*  Again,. 
'  We  have  in  the  Poems  a  picture  of  Greek  marriage,  as  to  its 
union,  freedom,  perpetuity ;  as  to  the  restraint  upon  it,  atid  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  breaches  of  it,  and  substitutes  for  it, 
were  regarded.  This  picture,  so  striking  in  itself,  becomes  yet 
more  so  by  comparison  with  Eastern  manners,  even  as  they 
were  exhibited  in  the  Hebrew  race.  It  is  also  in  glaTing  con- 
trast with  the  lowered  estimate  of  women  among  the  Greeks  of  the 

*  '  Javentus  Mundi,'  p.  405. 
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cla^ical  period,  and  with  their  loathsome  immorality.'*  'Mar- 
rii^  in  Homer,  ia  the  very  pivot  of  life/f  This  implies  a 
singQkr  nobility  in  the  Homeric  woman,  a  combination  of  those 
graces  of  the  person  and  the  mind  which  endear  to  and  captivate 
the  man.  Mr.  Gladstone  remarks  again  that  the  most  notable 
of  Homer's  female  characters  'compare  advantageously  with 
those  commended  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament,  while  Achaian 
Jezebels  are  nowhere  found.'t 

If  we  pass  in  review  the  t3rpes  of  the  Jewess,  in  Jael, 
Deborah,  Judith,  Esther,  Athaliah,  Jezebel,  we  shall  see  how 
stroDgly  these  vehement  and  terrible  women,  full  of  daring 
whether  in  good  or  in  evil,  fitted  to  take  the  lead  even  from 
men,  saviours  of  kings  and  peoples,  contrast  with  the  sweet  and 
gentle  forms  of  Andromache,  of  Penelop^,  of  Nausikaa.  The 
comparison  might  be  strengthened  by  a  further  reference  to  the 
Syrian  and  Phoenician  virago,  as  exemplified  in  Semiramis, 
Derceto,  and  Astart^.  Homer's  women  are  truly  feminine.  So 
do  they  resemble  our  own  ideal  women,  his  pictures  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  Tennyson  in  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King  * 
and  the  '  Princess,'  and  we  shall  not  feel  the  anachronism. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  pictures  of  the  loving  wife  in  Andromach6 
and  Penelop^.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite  naturalness 
and  the  pathos  of  the  scene  where  Andromache  and  the  nurse 
with  the  boy  go  to  meet  Hector  at  the  Skaian  gates.  The 
father  smiles  upon  his  child,  for  whom  the  poet  says  he  had  a 
pet  name^  Skamandrios,  preferred  to  the  prouder  one  he  bore  of 
Astuanax ;  the  mother  stands  by  weeping.  In  simple  unafiected 
expostulation  she  tells  how  father,  mother,  and  all  her  seven 
brethren  have  passed  away : 

*  But,  Hector,  thou  to  me  art  all  in  one, 

Sire,  mother,  brethren  !  thou,  my  wedded  love  I 
Then  pitying  us,  within  the  tower  remain^ 
Nor  make  thy  ciiild  an  orphan  and  thy  wife 
A  hapless  widow.' § 

Then  the  reply  of  Hector: 

*  Think  not,  dear  wife,  that  by  such  thoughts  as  these 
My  heart  has  ne'er  been  wrung ;  but  I  should  blush 
To  face  the  men  and  long-rob'd  dames  of  Troy, 

If^  like  a  coward,  I  could  shun  the  war. 
Ko  !  this  my  soul  forbids  ;  a^e  brave  to  be, 
And  in  the  foremost  line  to  nght  with  Troy 
I  learned  ;  my  father's  fame  and  mine  I  wear. 
For  this  full  well  I  know  in  mind  and  heart. 
The  day  shall  come  of  sacred  Uion's  fall, 
Of  Priam  and  his  folk,  his  spearmen's  host. 

•  '  Javcntus  Mundi/  p.  410.      t  Ibid.  p.  409.      t  '  Primer,' p.  108- 

§  '  Iliad,'  vL  429  ei  seq.  (Lord  Derby). 
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Tet  not  my  country's  fate  so  much  I  bode, 
Not  for  my  mothePs  self  or  Priam  grieve, 
Not  for  my  brothers  brave,  that  noble  band 
Destined  to  fall  beneath  their  hated  foes  ; 
As  for  thyself,  when  of  some  mailM  Greek 
The  tearful  captive,  thou  shalt  leave  thy  land 
And  for  some  Argive  mistress  ply  the  loom, 
Or  water  draw  from  some  Thessalian  fount^ 
In  deep  a£9.iction  and  by  hardship  bent. 
Then  some  beholder  of  thy  tears  shall  say, 
"  'Tis  Hector's  wife  ;  he  was  the  bravest  chief 
In  all  the  warrior  host  that  fought  for  Troy." 
So  shall  he  say,  and  thus  thy  pain  renew, 
For  I  had  stood  'twixt  thee  and  slaverv. 
Oh,  may  I  die  and  lie  beneath  the  clods, 
Before  1  hear  thee  shrieking  dragged  away.' 

Then  a  gleam  of  sunny  laughter  breaks  athwart  this  gloom,  as 
the  little  one  shrinks  into  his  nurse's  bosom,  frightened  at  the 
gleam  of  his  father's  helmet  with  horsehair  plume.  Setting  it 
down  on  the  ground.  Hector  then  prays  that  his  son  may  in 
days  to  come  so  distinguish  himself  that  men  shaU  say, '  He  is  a 
much  better  man  than  his  father.'  Andromache  takes  the  boy 
'tearfully  smiling,'  and  her  husband  in  a  few  manly  words 
entreats  her  not  to  wring  his  heart,  and  bids  her  farewell^ 
turning  with  constant  heart  to  meet  his  fate. 

Then  there  is  the  immortal  picture  of  wifely  constancy  in 
P.enelop^,  which  forms  the  central  interest  of  the  Odyssey. 
Through  all  his  trials  and  wanderings,  her  love  is  the  star  that 
guides  the  hero  home.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  suitors 
always  urge  Penelop^  to  re-marry  on  the  ground  that  Odysseus 
must  be  dead,  and  that  there  is  no  hope  of  his  return.  'Al. 
shorter  period  of  absence  than  that  assigned  to  him  is  recognised 
by  the  law  of  England  as  making  re-marriage  legal.'  * 

Observe,  also,  that  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  a  wife 
on  the  loss  of  her  husband  was  bound  to  re-marry.  But  so  far 
from  contemplating  this  prospect  with  complacency,  Penelop^, 
after  Odysseus  has  returned  and  is  sleeping  in  disguise  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  is  meanwhile  turning  on  her  couch  and 
praying  Artemis  to  smite  her  with  death  that  she  may  go  down 
to  Hades  and  see  her  husband,  and  never  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
man  inferior  to  him.t  No  loftier  ideal  of  wifely  love  has  ever 
been  given  by  the  poets  to  the  world.  Helen  is  faithless,  yet 
not  hardened  in  sin.  She  never  ceases  to  respect  her  husband, 
has  moments  of  acute  remorse  and  self-abasement,  and  is  in  the 
end  restored  to  her  home. 

„    Then  there  is  the  .unrivalled  picture  of  maidenly  modesty  in 
the  lovely  Nausikaa.,    The  whole  scene  in  which  she  meets  the 

*  Gladstone,  J.  M.  p.  40a  t  *  Odyssey,'  xx,  82. 
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shipwrecked  Odysseus  is  described  with  the  most  exquisite 

delicacy  *    In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  observe  that 

the  Greek  had  august  types  of  maidenly  dignity  and  inviolable 

purity  in  the  godesse^  Artemis  and  Ath^n^,  as  well  as  in  Hestia, 

who  as  we  saw,  is  not  recognized  in  Homer ;  and  of  manly 

pmity  in  Apollo.    Where  and  how  did  such  ideal  spring  up  ? 

The  only  answer  is,  in  the  life  of  the  household  and  the  family. 

For  it  is  there  and  there  alone  that  that  pure  love  is  enkindled 

which  refines  the  sensual  nature,  and  produces  self-reverence 

and  mntual  reverence.    We  know  that  slavery  was  a  part  of  the 

social  institutions  of  the  time ;  yet  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  did 

not  operate  to  debase  humanity  and  mutual  respect.     Achilles 

speaks  of  Bris^is  as  a  man  should  speak  of  his  honoured  wife. 

'Do  the  Atridai  alone  of  mortal  men,'  he  indignantly  exclaims, 

'love  their  spouses  ?    Every  good  and  right-minded  man  loves 

and  cherishes  his  own,  as  I  from  my  heart  loved  her,  captive  of 

my  spear  though  she  ba'f     No  inappropriate  drudgery  was 

imposed  upon  women,  such  as  is  now  common  in  many  parts  of 

Europe.    They  ground  the  com,  and  drew  the  water,  while  the 

men  performed  the  outdoor  tasks  of  the  homestead  and  farm. 

The  leisure  of  the  matron  was  occupied  with  the  spindle  and  the 

loom. 

We  have  also  pictures  of  filial  grief  in  Homer,  as  in  the  case 
of  Phoinix,  of  parental  affection  in  the  father  and  mother  of 
Odusseus,  and  of  brotherly  love  in  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus, 
of  Deiphobos  and  Hector. 

If,  tiien,  as  we  have  sought  to  show,  the  worth  of  the  family 
depends  on  the  worth  of  woman,  we  have  a  noble  illustration  of 
this  principle  in  the  whole  tenour  of  the  Homeric  traditions. 
The  lesson  is  the  more  impressive  if  we  regard  these  magnificent 
poems  as  a  legendary  web,  the  product  of  many  unknown  hands, 
rather  than  as  the  picture  of  a  single  master-bard.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  impertinent  to  remark  in  this  day  of  talk  of  woman's 
rights  and  position,  that  our  sisters  could  take  no  finer  models 
for  study  than  the  fair  and  good  of  Homer's  song,  and  the  sketch 
of  the  ideal  woman  in  Pericles's  J  grand  speech  many  centuries 
later.  A  land  is  never  noble  without  noble  women.  Perhaps 
we  do  not  understand  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Jewish  woman, 
although  the  chief  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  has  deified 
Mary;  still  less,  it  may  be,  do  we  appreciate  the  ministry  ren- 
dered to  spiritual  culture  by  the  maidens,  wives,  and  mothers  of 
Hellas. 

Prof.  E.  Johnson. 

♦  '  Odyssey,'  vi  t  *  Iliad,'  ix.  340.  t  Thuc.  u. 
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Edith  Thobpe  was  a  timid  child,  who  had  been  carefully 
guarded  ever  since  her  birth  by  a  loving  father  and  mother. 
She  had  seen  only  the  fights  of  city  life,  and  those  always  with 
one  of  her  parents  by  her  side.  She  was  familiar  with  the  jingle 
of  the  bells  on  the  tram-horses  as  they  ran  past  the  end  of  the 
quiet  street  of  small  houses  where  she  lived.  She  knew  the 
grumbling  noise  of  an  omnibus,  and  was  accustomed  to  its  box- 
like shape  as  it  rolled  along  the  busy  streets.  Once  or  twice  her 
father  had  taken  her  with  him  when  he  went  a  short  journey  on 
the  strange  railway  in  London  called  the  Underground  Bailway. 
Like  many  a  city-bred  child,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  freedom, 
enjoyed  by  country-bred  children,  who  roam  about  lanes  and 
footpaths  and  meadows.  But  one  sweet  spring  it  was  decided  to 
send  her  along  with  her  mother,  who  was  not  very  strong,  to 
enjoy  the  country  for  a  fortnight.  Everything  was  new  and 
wonderful  to  her :  green  hedges  instead  of  high  brick  houses ; 
soft  gi*ass  to  walk  on  instead  of  hard  pavement ;  lambs  in  the 
fields  instead  of  dusty,  frowsy  cats  in  the  backyard ;  birds  of  all 
6orts  in  the  trees  and  hedges,  instead  of  the  few  chirping 
sparrows  that  did  their  little  best  to  enliven  her  London  life. 
The  sense  of  freedom  was  delightful,  and  she  began  to  use  it  by 
very  short  trips  from  the  door  of  the  cottage  where  they  were 
staying.  On  the  third  or  fourth  day  she  ventured  to  the  far  side 
of  the  village,  and  came  upon  a  sight  which  greatly  frightened 
her.  Through  the  open  door  of  a  low  shop,  which  had  also  an 
open  window,  she  saw  a  bright  fire  blazing,  which  leaped  and 
roared  as  a  great  man  blew  wind  into  it  out  of  a  large  pair  of 
bellows.  She  also  saw  him  now  and  again  turn  a  piece  of  hot 
iron  in  the  fire.  It  was  a  strange  place,  and  the  blacksmith, 
with  his  leather  apron,  his  strong  arms,  his  black  face  and 
hands,  and  his  shaggy  hair,  looked  almost  terrible  in  her  eyes. 
Presently  he  seized  a  large  hammer  in  his  right  hand,  and, 
taking  the  iron  out  of  the  fire,  laid  it  on  an  anvil,  and  struck  it 
a  blow  which  made  the  sparks  fly  right  and  left. 

Edith  ran  home  terrified.  But  the  next  day,  in  the  evening, 
she  met  the  same  man  with  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  which  he 
carried  very  tenderly,  and  now  and  again  bent  down  his  head  to 
kiss.  She  began  to  think  that  he  must  be  a  kind  man,  although 
he  had  seemed  so  strong  and  so  terrible. 

In  a  day  or  two  she  found  herself  again  at  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  and  this  time  there  were  some  little  girls  like  herself,  who 
had  called  in  on  their  way  from  school  They  stood  all  in  a 
group  where  the  blacksmith  had  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
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sparks,  and  when  he  saw  Edith's  little  face  peep  in  at  the  door, 
be  offered  to  place  her  among  them ;  and  she  consented,  and 
went  in.  His  love  had  conquered  her  fear  of  his  power,  and 
while  she  remained  in  the  village  the  blacksmith  and  she  were 
the  best  of  friends.  What  fun  it  was  now  to  hear  the  big  bellows 
blow,  to  watch  the  hot  sparks  fly,  and  to  see  the  blacksmith  turn 
a  piece  of  iron  into  any  shape  be  liked ! 

Edith  became  a  reader  of  her  Bible,  and  some  of  the  things  in 
it  pozzled  her,  while  other  things  made  her  afraid.  When  she 
real  that  God  removes  the  mountains  and  shakes  the  earth  out 
of  its  place,  and  makes  its  pillars  tremble,  and  spreads  out  the 
heavens  (as  she  had  seen  the  stars  spread  out  at  night  when  it 
became  dark),  and  does  great  and  wonderful  things  past  finding 
oat,  she  trembled  as  she  did  when  she  first  saw  the  blacksmith. 
What  made  her  more  afraid  was  that  God  was  so  near  to  her, 
and  yet  she  could  not  see  Him.  This  verse  had  a  strong  hold 
upon  her  mind :  '  He  goeth  by  me,  and  I  see  Him  not ;  He 
passeth  on  also,  but  I  perceive  Him  not'  At  last  another  part 
of  the  Bible  began  to  be  favourite  reading  with  her :  the  stories 
about  Jesus  and  what  He  did  when  He  was  on  earth.  One  day 
she  read  about  His  taking  the  children  up  in  His  arms  and 
blessing  them,  and  then  she  thought  of  the  blacksmith  and  bis 
little  child :  next  she  thought  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  by  Him  all  things  had  been  made.  These  thoughts  con- 
tinued with  her  a  long  time,  and  gradually  subdued  her  fear  of 
Ood.  At  last  she  made  a  great  discovery,  which  turned  her 
into  one  of  the  brightest  and  happiest  of  Christian  children. 
She  read  in  St.  John  xiv.  9, '  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen 
the  Father;'  and  in  the  tenth  verse,  'The  Father  that  dwelleth 
in  Me,  He  doeth  the  works.'  From  which  she  learned  that  the 
Great  God  who  shakes  the  earth  had  carried  little  children  in 
His  arms,  and  so  she  trembled  before  Him  no  more.  On  the 
contrary,  she  sought  His  shelter,  as  sh^  had  sought  the  kind 
blacksmith's  when  she  visited  his  wonderful  shop.  She  had  no 
fear  of  God's  power,  because  she  trusted  in  His  love ;  and  I  want 
all  readers  of  my  little  parable  to  feel  as  she  felt 

J.  P.  Gledstonb. 


Whek  Queen  Elizabeth  rode  throusb  London,  on  ber  way  from  the 
Tower  to  be  crowned  at  Westminster  Abbev,  at  one  stage  of  ber  progress 
a  beautiful  boy,  intended  to  represent  Truth,  was  let  down  from  a 
triampbal  arch,  and  presented  ber  with  a  copy  of  the  Bible.  This  was 
reoeiyed  by  the  Queen  with  a  most  engaging  gracefulness  of  deportment ; 
she  placed  itin  ner  bosom,  and  declared,  Hhat  of  all  the  endearing 
proofs  of  attachment  which  she  bad  that  day  met  with  from  her  loving 
subjects*  this  gift  she  considered  as  the  most  precious,  as  it  was  to  her, 
of  ul  otners,  the  most  acceptable.' 
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MEMOIRS  OF  EXTINCT  LONDON 

CHAPELS. 

I. — ^HoxTON  Academy  Chapel. 

I  PURPOSE  in  these  papers  to  call  to  mind  some  few  of  the  old 
London  chapels  which  have  ceased  to  be,  but  which  many  of  my 
readers  with  myself  will  remember  in  the  days  of  their  active 
congregational  Ufe.  It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  those  ancient  meeting-houses,  such  as 
Bury  Street  and  Pinners  Hall  and  the  like,  which  no  living 
man  can  so  remember,  and  which  therefore  no  man  could  now 
write  memoirs  of,  seeing  a  memoir,  whether  of  person  or  place, 
is  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  writer  himself  knew  and  in  which 
he  took  a  living  interest.  It  may  be  further  observed  that  the 
chapels  I  have  in  my  mind,  and  which  I  speak  of  as  extinct,  are 
so  only  as  chapels,  i.e,  as  m^eeting-places  of  churches  and  con- 
gregations. In  most  cases  the  bricks  and  mortar  still  stand, 
while  that  which  gave  these  buildings  their  normal  interest  for 
the  living  communities  of  Christian  people  formerly  assembling 
in  them  have  '  transmigrated,'  for  better  or  for  worse,  to  other 
habitations.  It  is  of  '  former  things '  concerning  these  chapels, 
and  those  who  peopled  them,  of  which  I  write. 

I  begin  with  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel,  partly  because  it  is 
the  last  of  these  chapels  which  has  ceased  to  be,  and  whose 
extinction  will  therefore  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  those 
acquainted  with  it;  and  partly  because  it  so  happens  that  I 
was  connected  with  this  chapel  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and 
was  therefore  more  closely  identified  with  its  former  congrega- 
tional life  than  with  any  other.  I  start  with  that  which  seems 
most  natural  to  me. 

ORIGIN  AND  EARLY  YEARS. 

When  I  began  to  attend  the  chapel  it  was  in  the  midst  of  its 
days,  as  well  as  in  the  fulness  of  its  strength ;  for  it  came  into 
existence  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century,  and  its  doors 
have  only  just  been  shut.  There  were  old  people  there  in  my 
young  days  who  could  talk  of  its  beginning;  of  its  founder, 
'Squire  Wilson,'  and  of  good  Mr.  Eemp,  the  founder  of  the 
Sunday  school  (said  by  many  both  then  and  now  to  have  been 
the  first  established  in  London),  and  of  the  glory  of  its  former 
days.  The  facts  concerning  the  rise  of  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel 
are  these.  When  young  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  became  successor 
to  his  deceased  father  as  treasurer  of  Hoxton  Academy  for  the 
training  of  young  men  for  the  Dissenting  Ministry,  he  began  to 
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cast  alwQt  in  his  mind  as  to  how  the  college  might  become  a 
blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  around.    In  one  comer  of  the 
Teiy  hmited  grounds  of  the  institution  stood  some  outbuildings, 
which  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Wilson  might  be  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  chapel,  and  forthwith  the  thing  was  done.    This  place  was 
opened  for  public  worship  in  October,  1796,  the  Eev.  W.  Jay,  of 
Bath,  being  the  preacher  on  the  occasion.    Mr.  Simpson,  the 
tator  of  the  college,  ministered  on  Sundays,  and  the  students  on 
Thxirsday  evenings.    The  enterprise  seems  to  have  been  a  success 
from  the  beginning.    In  a  few  years  the  congregation  had  so 
greatly  increased,  and  the  interest  in  hearing  the  Gospel  had 
become  so  marked,  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  led  to  form  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  new  and  large  building;  and  soon  he  gave 
directions  for  the  taking  down  of  the  little  chapel  and  the  erec- 
tion at  his  own  expense  of  a  larger  one  on  its  site.    On  the  24th 
Apnl,  1800,  the  new  chapel  was  opened,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Slat- 
terie,  of  Chatham,  being  the  preacher.    All  this  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine  for  1800,  p.  218.    It 
is  almost  amusing  in  these  days,  when  thousands  and  even  tens 
of  thousands  are  expended  on  the  erection  of  a  single  chapel,  to 
find  that  the  original  cost  of  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  £850 !    The  buildiing  seems  to  have 
caused  some  astonishment  for  its  size,  as  probably  also  for  its 
cost,  for  there  were  certain  Sanballats  and  Tobiahs  of  the  time 
who  shook  their  heads,  and  said, '  it  would  never  be  filled.'    But 
Mr.  Wilson's  bold  conception  was  amply  justified,  for  not  only 
did  the  building  speedily  fill,  but  within  six  years  of  its  opening 
two  enlai^ements  were  effected,  and  still  the  place  was  too 
strait    '  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,'  as  the  French  proverb 
hath  it;  and  this  probably  accounts  not  a  little  for  the  success 
of  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel.    The  daring  of  the  enterprise,  and 
its  rapid  success,  taken,  of  course,  with  the  able  and  effective 
preaching  that  might  always  be  heard  there,  secured  a  crowded 
.  congregation.     It  was  Mr.  Wilson's  first  venture  in  chapel- 
building,  and  it  served  to  encourage  him  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the  result  of  which  was 
these  other  laxge  chapels,  which  by  his  sole  effort  were  erected 
at  Pentonville,  Paddington,  Begent  Street,  etc. 

METHODS  AND  MHaSTRATIOKa 

A  word  must  be  said  as  to  the  ministrations.  Mr.  Wilson 
provided  for  the  chapel  at  Hoxton.  The  whole  affair  was  of 
course  too  large  to  be  a  mere  appendage  of  the  Academy.  The 
tutor  had,  indeed,  relinquished  Ms  ministrations  before  the  large 
chapel  was  erected.  The  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Wilson  was  to 
obtain  the  very  best  ministerial  'supplies'  from  the  provinces^ 
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and  here  from  time  to  time  might  be  heard  John  Angell  James, 
James  Parsons,  Joseph  Slatterie,  John  Leifchild  (then  of  Bristol), 
Sibree  of  Frome,  Dr.  Bogue,  and  other  noted  men  of  the  day. 
Occasionally  also  the  more  prominent  of  the  students  of  the 
adjacent  college  officiated,  and  Thomas  Spencer,  the  young 
preaching  genius  who  so  early  rose  to  fame,  but  who  so  early 
also  met  his  death  by  drowning  in  the  Mersey,  frequently 
ministered,  and  gained  no  little  of  his  notoriety  by  his  juvenile 
efibrts  in  the  chapel  at  Hoxton. 

PERSONAL  BECOLLKCnONS. 

These  things  for  the  most  part  I  found  living  in  the  memories 
of  others ;  now  I  come  to  recall  my  own.  I  very  well  remember 
being  taken  there  for  the  first  time,  one  Sunday  evening,  by  a 
young  friend.  Had  I  not  been  taken  1  should  certainly  never 
have  dreamed  of  finding  a  chapel  there.  Through  some  narrow 
streets  into  the  not  much  wider  one  of  Hoxton  Old  Town  we 
wended  our  way,  and  then,  turning  sharply  by  the  side  of  a 
public-house,  there  were  a  pair  of  iron  gates  opening  upon  a  long 
stoned  yard,  at  the  end  of  which,  just  past  the  College  House, 
stood  the  chapeL  Entering  the  doors,  there  was  a  considerable 
space  filled  with  people  who  were  waiting  to  be  let  in  at  the 
doors  of  the  aisles  and  galleries  when  the  seatholders  had  taken 
their  places,  or  left  them  free  for  worshippers  who  could  not 
be  seated  till  worship  was  over,  and  the  hymn  before  sermon 
was  being  sung.  Sometimes,  however,  the  doorkeepers  kindly 
let  some  few  strangers  pass  in  early,  and  I  suppose  my  com* 
panion  and  I  were  so  favoured,  for  I  remember  taking  a  seat  in 
the  gallery  at  the  early  part  of  the  service.  I  little  dreamed 
then^  small  boy  as  I  was,  that  my  future  religious  life  would  be 
so  closely  associated  with  that  chapel,  much  less  that  I  should 
ever  come  to  write  the  story  of  it.  I  need  not  stay  to  describe 
how  the  young  boy,  taken  there  that  night,  was  drawn  there 
again  from  time  to  time,  till  at  length  he  became  a  regular 
attendant;  and  while  yet  a  youth,  a  member  of  the  Churdi, 
leaving  it  only  for  college  and  another  college  chapel,  returning 
occasionally  to  occupy  the  pulpit  before  which  he  had  so  ofben 
sat,  as  a  lad,  to  hear  the  preaching  that  had  helped  to  fortify  his 
determination  to  be  a  preacher  also.  All  this  is  matter  for 
personal  reminiscence ;  there  are  matters  of  greater  interest  to 
others  about  the  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel  of  Uiose  times. 

THE  CHAPEL  AND  ITS  SERVICES. 

Large,  overwhelmingly  large,  the  place  seemed  in  my  young 
eyes ;  and  indeed  it  covered  a  considerable  area,  which  was  filled 
with  pews  and  '  green  seats '  (%.€.  pews  lined  with  green  baize), 
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"with  galleries  all  round,  and  an  upper  gallery  on  two  sides  for 
the  Simdaj  schooL    The  whole  of  the  woodwork  was  painted 
white,  indttding  the  pulpit,  which  was  box-like  in  form,  but 
relieved  bj  a  heavy  hanging  of  rich  crimson  velvet.     There  was 
no  oigan,  such  a  thing  being  the  rarest  thing  in  a  Dissenting 
dispel  then;  the  'clerk'  gave  out  the  hymns  verse  by  verse 
finuQ  his  desk  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  the  singers  occupied  a 
square  pew  on  one  side.    The  worship,  after  the  manner  of  the 
times,  consisted  of  an  opening  hymn,  the  reading  of  a  chapter, 
and  ^e  long  prayer,  and  very  long  it  often  was.    It  will  be 
seen  therefore  that  the  service,  like  the  place,  was  of  the  simplest 
IdiuL    A  large  congregation  is,  however,  the  best  adornment  for 
any  chapel    and  for  any  service,  and  this  Hoxton  Academy 
Chapel  always  had ;  and  hearty  and  soul-stirring  the  services 
usually  were.    The  congregation  numbered  seldom  less,  generally 
more,  than  a  thousand,  and  sometimes  it  swelled  to  half  as  many 
again.    It   consisted  largely  of  respectable  families  from  the 
neighbourhoods  around  and  beyond  it,  principally  those  of  well- 
to-do  tradesmen  who  in  those  times  resided  at  their  places  of 
business^  and  had  never  dreamed  of  suburban  viQas.    The  church 
number^  some  seven  hundred  members,  and  the  communicants 
at  the  Lord's  Table  completely  filled  the  spacious  area  of  the 
chapeL     As  to  the  ministry,  the  supply  system  was  continued 
during  my  time,  and  some  httle  time  after  my  leaving  for 
ooU^^e. 

THE  SUPPLY  SYSTEM. 

As  this  system  is  a  thing  all  but  unknown  in  these  times,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  it  as  it  obtained  at  Hoxton.  It  was. by 
no  means  a  thing  of  haphazard  ministerial  supply.  The  same 
ministers  appear^  annually,  every  man  in  his  month,  the  names 
being  regularly  advertised  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  There 
were  some  little  differences  as  to  the  length  of  the  supply,  some 
of  the  preachers  remaining  three  Sundays,  some  four,  and  others 
as  many  as  six ;  but  the  average  of  duration  was  a  month,  so 
that  we  had  twelve  regular  ministers.  As  far  as  I  can  remember 
the  following  were  the  names,  and  the  order  of  tbeir  coming  at 
the  time  of  which  I  speak.  There  was  John  Horsey,  of  Laun- 
oeston,  who  was  there  in  December  and  the  early  part  of 
Januaiy.  Then  came  James  Bowland,  of  Henley,  of  command- 
ing presence  and  telling  style,  always  the  delight  of  the  young 
peopla  To  him  succe^ed,  in  the  earlier  time,  Mr.  Quyer,  of 
Syde,  the  Mend  of  Mr.  Binney,  whose  neighbour  he  was  in  the 
Jde  of  Wight  To  the  adults,  and  especially  to  the  elders  of  the 
congregation,  there  was  no  preacher  like  Thomas  Guyer^  so 
thoughtful^  80  devout,  so  experimental  were  his  ministrations. 
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I  distinctly  recall  his  small  spare  figure,  his  dark  countenaiice» 
and  his  keen  and  incisive  manner,  with  the  fulness  and  spiritual 
power  both  of  his  sermons  and  prayers.  At  his  death  his  place 
was  filled  by  Mr.  Addiscott,  of  Taunton,  who  almost  made  up 
for  Mr.  Guyer's  loss.  Next  in  turn  came  good  old  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Gleckheaton,  said  to  have  been  accounted  in  his  earlier  days 
as  the  beau  ideal  of  a  preacher ;  his  tender  emotionalism 
had  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  'The  Weeping  Prophet' 
He  was  followed  at  one  time  by  Samuel  Luke,  of  Chester,  and 
afterwards  of  Taunton,  a  preacher  of  considerable  fulness  and 
power,  and  generally  popular.  On  Mr.  Luke's  removal  to 
London  his  place  was  taken  by  Henry  Toller,  of  Market  Harbro, 
thoughtful  and  solemn,  but  somewhat  constrained  as  a  preacher, 
apparently  through  nervousness.  Then  came  the  fervent  and 
rousing  ministrations  of  good  John  Raven,  who  was  singu- 
larly successful  in  gaining  new  converts.  Fatherly  Mr. 
,  Percy,  of  Warwick,  came  next,  who  seemed  to  feel  thoroughly 
at  home,  sometimes  pointing  to  the  window  of  the  study  which 
he  occupied  as  a  Hoxton  student,  and  which  he  could  see  from 
the  pulpit.  Then  came  the  studious  and  exact  Thomas  Toller, 
brother  of  Henry,  and  son  of  the  celebrated  Eev.  T.  N.  Toller, 
whom  he  succeeded  at  Kettering  (the  father  and  son  occupying 
the  same  pulpit  for  a  hundred  years),  and  who  still  lives,  honoured 
alike  for  his  own  sake  and  for  that  of  his  sire.  In  August 
always  came  the  most  popular  of  all  the  Hoxton  supplies,  at 
least  ito  the  general  public,  the  Rev.  William  Haweis  Cooper,  of 
Dublin,  during  the  six  weeks  of  whose  ministrations  the  chapel 
was  thronged  from  floor  to  roof,  the  upper  gallery  being  utilized 
for  4;he  overflowing  crowds.  The  spiritual  earnestness  and  bril- 
liant oratory  of  Mr.  Cooper  thrilled  the  multitudes  and  held 
them  spell-bound.  It  was  he  who  introduced  his  young  student, 
J.  Denham  Smith,  who  in  his  early  days  came  after  Mr.  Cooper, 
and  gained  thereby  a  following  only  second  to  his  tutor's. 

About  this  time  came  in  Robert  Hamilton,  then  of  Lynn,  now 
of  Brighton,  whose  pleasing  manner  and  bold  utterance,  in  tones 
ringing  as  a  bell,  made  him  acceptable  alike  to  all  James 
Slye,  of  Pottersbury,  came  in  October,  with  his  well  thought- 
out  discourses,  sound  in  speech  and  easy  in  delivery.  To  him 
succeeded  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bevis,  of  Ramsgate,  whose  sermons, 
though  then  somewhat  ornate  in  style,  were  of  a  higher  cast  of 
thought  than  most  of  those  to  whom  we  listened,  and  had  a  charm 
for  some  of  the  more  intelligent  young  people  beyond  that  of 
'  any  of  the  preachers.    Nor  were  there  any  of  these  who  attracted 

I  such  congregations,  save  Mr.  Cooper,  and  at  times  they  came 

!  but  little  short  of  the  numbers  that  flocked  around  hinu    The 

Rev.  W.  Slater,  of  Barnstaple,  and  afterwards  of  Teignmouth, 
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came  in  about  this  time,  and  in  place  of  some  of  the  others 
named,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Cousins,  of  Portsea,  and  the  Eev.  John 
Pjer,  of  Deironport,  also  took  their  turn  for  awhile. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  country  was  scoured  to  find  adequate 
supplies  for  the  pulpit  of  the  old  Academy  Chapel,  and  the  con- 
gregatioa  was  favoured  with  a  succession  of  men  of  as  high  an 
average  as  the  denomination  could  produce.    There  were  some 
adrantages  in  the  system  both  to  preachers  and  people^  the 
ministers  having  the  stimulus  of  preaching  to  a  large  metropoli- 
tan congregation  for  so  many  Sundays  every  year,  and  the  people 
liaving  the  advantage  of  hearing  a  succession  of  the  best  men  at 
their  best.     It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  worthy  men  who 
afterwards  became  in  succession  stated  pastors,  to  say  that  the 
place  never  flourished  so  well  as  under  the  supply  system,  for  no 
one  man  could  be  expected  to  produce  the  varied  excellences  of 
a  dozen ;  and  besides,  the  altered  character  of  the  neighbourhood, 
incident  to  the  removal  of  the  better-off  classes  to  the  suburbs, 
largely  accounts  for  the  subsequent  decline  of  the  old  sanctuary. 
The  old  system  suited  the  place  and  the  time.    A  fresh  interest 
was  ever  kept  moving,  and  the  result  was  a  continual  tide  of 
new-comers,  a  considerable  number  of  whom  settled  down  from 
time  to  time  with  the  regular  congregation. 

spmrruAL  results. 

It  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the  spiritual  results  of  the  various 
ministries  of  Hoxton  Chapel  were  marked  and  abundant.  Some 
of  them  seemed  specially  adapted  to  bring  men  to  Christ ;  Mr. 
Eaven's  and  Mr.  Rowland's  visits,  for  instance,  were  unifornJy 
followed  by  large  additions  to  the  church.  I  remember  that  one 
of  Mr.  Bowland's  sermons  in  particular  was  the  means  of 
bringing  eleven  persons  into  fellowship.  Most  of  the  ministries 
were,  in  their  measure,  productive  of  rich  results ;  but  some  of 
them  were  characterized  by  spiritual  edification,  and  seemed 
specially  to  confirm  in  the  fiEtith  such  as  had  already  believed. 
Taking  them  one  and  all,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
'workers  together '  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the  congregation. 

CARE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  pastoral  oversight  of  the  church,  in  which  it  might  be 
supposed  to  suffer,  was  undertaken  to  some  extent  by  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  body  of  deacons.  They  were  but  seven  in 
number,  but  each  had  his  own  speciality,  and  thereby  an  eye 
was  kept  on  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  on  the  general 
afiairs  of  the  community.  They  saw  candidates  for  church 
membership,  and  brought  them  before  the  Church.    They  visited 
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the  sick  and  the  sorrowing  according  to  a  plan  arranged  among^ 
themselves ;  and  some  of  them  took  part  not  only  in  religious  ser- 
vices around,  but  could  even  assist  the  minister  on  occasions,  or 
conduct  some  of  the  secondary  services  when  needed.  The  name 
of  Leonard,  of  Cross,  of  Way,  of  Fleming,  of  Wilson,  and  of 
others  in  earlier,  or  later  time,  will  be  remembered  by  many 
'  with  much  Christian  esteem.' 

SCHOOLS  AND  OTHER  AGENCIES. 

The  Sunday  schools,  for  there  were  two,  one  in  the  Old  Town, 
near  the  chapel,  and  another  in  Basing  Place,  Kingsland  Eoad» 
were,  and  I  believe  still  are,  flourishing  institutions.  It  was 
with  the  latter  I  was  connected,  and  with  the  former  in  earlier 
days  my  friends,  the  Bevs.  Bobert  Bobinson  of  the  Mission 
House,  and  Thomas  Hill  of  Finchley.  These  two  schools  in- 
structed about  a  thousand  children.  A  week-night  school  for 
the  secular  and  religious  instruction  of  poor  boys  was  originated 
in  the  Basing  Place  School  by  a  dear  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  the  younger  (son  of  a  worthy  deacon  of  the  same  name), 
whose  brothers,  with  myself  and  some  few  other  young  men  of 
the  congregation,  worked  this  agency  with  encouraging  results. 
Beside  such  works  among  the  young,  there  were  various  religious 
and  benevolent  societies  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  course  auxiliaries  to  the  I^ndon  Missionary 
Society;  and  in  addition  there  was  a  distinct  society  for  the 
evangelization  of  Ireland,  a  work  which  was  instigated  by  the 
urgent  and  eloquent  appeals  of  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Cooper  on  behalf 
of  his  adopted  land,  and  which  so  wrought  upon  some  of  us  that 
we  had  fain  given  ourselves  to  '  poor  benighted  Ireland,'  as  he 
was  wont  to  call  it. 

BECENT  TRANSmORATION. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  this  large  and  flourishing  reli- 
gious congregation  has  not  crumbled  away  to  nothing,  though 
the  old  chapel  has  been  relinquished.  The  ground  having  been 
originally  leased,  like  the  old  Academy,  by  Dr.  Williams's  trus- 
tees, has  been  renewed  frOm  time  to  time  at  some  cost,  which  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  a  smaller  congregation  to  meet.  As  the 
New  Tabernacle,  a  freehold  building,  is  near  at  hand,  and  had 
plenty  of  unoccupied  space,  overtures  were  made  to  the  Hoxton 
people  to  amalgamate  with  the  church  at  the  New  Tabernacle^ 
and  this  has  been  accomplished.  The  church  and  congregation, 
numbering  several  hundreds,  have  migrated  thither,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  the  vigorous  efibrts  of  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  Fleming 
Williams,  the  two  bodies  will  form  a  united  and  flourishing 
Christian  fellowship.  '  For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sake 
will  I  now  say,  Peace  be  within  thee.' 

James  Branwhite  Fbench. 
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APOSTOLIC   LIFE* 

BY 

JOSEPH  PARKEK,  D.D. 

*TEt  Inner  life  of  Christ/  by  Dr.  Parker,  ia  one  of  the  most 

SQggestiye»  most  inspiring,  and  we  may  add  one  of  the  most 

creatiTe  works  we  know  in  the  sense  of  quickening  in  the  mind 

new  conceptions  of  the  life  and  work  of  Christ.    We  are  glad 

to  £nd  that  the  author  is  supplementing  these  volumes  with  a 

series  on  'Apostolic  Life/  the  first  volume  of  which  is  now  before 

na    The  author  says  in  his  preface,  'Here  all  is  movement, 

progress,  controversy,  and  spiritual  conquest :  the  Church  rears 

its  manreUoua  form  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  world's  most 

exciting  history,  and  names  rise  almost  visibly  out  of  social 

obscurity  into  the  noblest  fame  known  to  human  society.'    The 

subjects  treated  of,    'Theology  Immeasurable,'    'The  Gift  of 

Power/  'The   Upward  Look/   'Education   and   Questioning/ 

•Apostolical    Qualification/    'The    Gift  of   Fire/    'Unity  in 

Diversity/   '  Enlarged    Conception/    *  Peter's    Transfiguration/ 

'The  Preacher  must  be  Inspired/  'Larger  Meanings/   'The 

Appeal  to  Eight/  'Old  Fashioned  Eeligion/  'The  Power  of 

Payer/    'Bespectable  Churchism/    'Nothing   Secular/    'The 

Daimler  of  Controversy/  'The  Silent  Vindication/  'Stephen's 

Long  life/  '  In  a  great  Succession/  '  How  little  Money  can  do/ 

'  Honest  Inquiry/  '  Exultant  Faith/  '  What  Prayer  is/  '  Vital 

Changes/  '  Dramatic  Chapters,'  '  The  Invisible  Self/  '  Enlarge- 

ment  of  Ideas/  'Typical  Conversions/  'Coming  to  Himself/ 

•  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit/  '  The  Interpreter/  '  The  Subtlety  of 
Falsehood/  '  Larger  Definitions,'  '  The  Fundamental  Change ' — 
all  these  show  how  wide  is  the  range  of  subjects  opened  up  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  with  what  vital 
eneigy  the  whole  range  of  study  is  treated.  We  have  no  space 
to  make  selections  of  paragraphs,  but  we  are  greatly  tempted  to 
do  so.  We  content  ourselves  with  one  on  page  57 :  *  The  re- 
sources of  the  Church  will  be  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the 
Church  enjoys  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
How  the  old  earth  has  continued  to  keep  pace  with  all  our 
civilization  and  science — ^why  should  not  I  amend  that  sentence 
and  say.  How  the  old,  kind  motherly  earth  has  been  keeping 
herself  back,  as  if  she  would  be  wooed  and  entreated  and 
besought  to  tell  the  secret  of  her  heart  and  yield  up  the  riches 
which  it  bad  hidden.  The  electric  light  was,  as  to  its  pos« 
sibilities  in  Eden,  as  certainly  as  it  is  in  the  metropolis  of 

*  London,  Richard  Chirke,9,Plamtree  Court,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
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England  to-day.    The  locomotive  has  not  created  anything  but 
a  new  combination  and  a  new  application  and  use.    The  loco- 
motive was  lying  beside  the  four  rivers  that  flowed  throug^Ii 
Paradise.    Nothing  has  been  added  to  the  earth,  no  shower  has 
fallen  in  the  night-time  to  give  the  earth  new  riches  and  new 
susceptibilities  ;  we  have  had  to  dig  and  to  search  and  to  wait, 
and  we  have  realized  the  great  Scriptural  injunction  and  exhor- 
tation, "  Seek,  and  ye  shaU  find ;  ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto 
you ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you :  whosoever  asketh 
receiveth,  and  whoso  seeketh  findeth,  and  the  door  is  opened  to 
him  who  knocks  upon  it  as  if  he  Tneant  to  go  in."    It  is  even 
80  in  the  Bible.    We  have  not  begun  yet  the  great  preaching. 
The  Church  knows  nothing  yet  about  the  possibilities  of  Revo- 
lution.   No  new  Bible  will  be  written,  but  new  readers  will 
come.    To  a  certain  extent  we  have  learning  enough,  ability 
enough,  industry  enough ;  what  we  want  is  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost' 

What  we  feel  most  in  reading  the  volume  is,  that  while  one 
is  musing  *  the  fire  bums ;'  it  makes  the  Christian  teacher  feel 
the  glory  and  the  grandeur  of  his  work,  and  a  glow  of  sacred 
desire  to  preach  *  Christ  *  comes  over  the  soul.  There  is  nothing 
mechanical  in  the  volume,  no  sentence-polishing,  no  meretricious 
rhetoric ;  its  eloquence  is  in  its  truth,  and  its  power  is  in  its 
great  reality.  No  dilettante  reader  need  take  it  up,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  amuse  vacant  hours  or  to  satisfy  the  dainty  appetite 
of  the  lover  of  mere  speculation.  It  is  earnestness  on  fire — 
earnestness  connected  with  a  genius  of  power  which  gives  the 
culminating  ideas  of  a  mind  that  having  lived  in  the  range  of 
the  Christian  truths,  gives  to  the  reader  the  thinking  results  of 
a  life-study  and  the  heart-results  of  a  life's  passion  for  minister- 
ing the  Gospel.  We  cordially  commend  it  to  our  preacher^, 
teachers,  students,  and  to  those  who  want  not  the  elaborated 
details  of  commentators  on  the  Acts,  but  their  great  life-truths 
brought  home  alike  to  intellect,  conscience,  and  heart 


When  men  are  rightly  occupied,  their  amusement  grows  out  of  their 
work,  as  the  colour-petalB  out  of  a  fruitful  flower  ;  when  they  are  faith- 
fully helpful  and  compassionate,  all  their  emotions  become  steady,  deep, 
perpetual,  and  vivifying  to  the  soul  as  the  natural  pulse  to  the  body. 

The  true  literary  man  is  no  mere  gleaner,  following  in  the  rear  and 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  the  world's  thought ;  but  he  goes  down 
deep  into  the  heart  of  humanity,  watches  its  throbbings,  analyzes  the 
forces  at  work  there ;  traces  out,  with  prophetic  foresight,  their  tendencies, 
aud  thus,  standing  out  far  beyond  his  age,  holds  up  the  picture  of  what 
it  is  and  is  to  be. — Garfield, 
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Saj  not  thoo,  wliat  la  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ? 

BULLOCK-HlTNTlNG. 

What  can  this  have  been  ?    Some  of  our  readers  will  ask. 
Where  can  it  have  been  carried  on  ?    And  when  had  it  any 
existence  ? — ^To  begin  with  the  last  of  these  questions.     It  was 
not  in  some  distant  time  beyond  the  memory  of  any  of  our  con- 
temporaries, and  of  earlier  date  than  our  current  literature ;  but 
witiu'n  the  clear  recollection  of  some  of  our  elder  readers,  and  as 
one  of  the  features  of  their  own  early  school-days.     We  are  safe 
m  accepting  the  year  1818  with  a  margin  of  a  few  years,  say 
from  five  to  six,  as  that  in  which  the  practice  in  view  existed, 
and  was  treated  as  a  thing  with  which  it  was  unnecessary  if  not 
dangerous  to  interfere. 

To  the  question  Where  did  this  kind  of  thing  occur  ?  we  have 
already  in  part  answered ;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  intimated 
that  it  was  strictly  a  '  suburban '  practice — occurring  within  a 
few  miles  of  what  then  was,  and  still  is,  technically,  the  centre 
of  the  Metropolis.  Breaking  out  of  a  sudden  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  the  Bank,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Tower  of 
I/)ndon,  it  swept  along  over  a  very  wide  area  to  the  East  in  a 
district  stretching  out  over  and  beyond  the  Hackney  marshes, 
and  on  as  far  as  Stratford,  Bow,  East  and  West  Ham,  and  not 
seldom  reaching  to  the  Forest  itself. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  was  in  itself  this  said  '  bullock- 
hunting  V  and  the  answer,  easy  to  give,  is  that  it  was  strictly 
what  the  name  implies.     In  those  days  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  were  no  railways ;  and  that  the  carrying  of  creatures 
which  had  their  own  legs  wherewith  to  travel  was  unknown  in 
fact  and  impossible  as  an  idea.    Three  times  a  week  therefore, 
i.«.  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  droves  of  cattle  were 
driven  along  the  great  avenues  to  London,  from  the  country 
generally,  but  especially  from  the  rich  pastures  of  Essex.     To 
say  nothing  of  sheep  and  swine,  herds  of  oxen,  varying  in  number 
from  fifty  to  several  hundreds,  were  to  be  seen  wending  their  way 
to  Smithfield  Market.    They  were  under  the  care  of  '  drovers/ 
some  of  whom  were  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  Lincolnshire, 
Forkshire,  and  even  Scotland  itself,  and  invariably  attended  by 
a  species  of  '  sheep  dog,'  a  creature  of  remarkable  courage  and 
sagacity.     This  gathering  of  men  and  animals  towards  the  great 
central  market  would  be  going  on  through  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
vious evening  and  night,  so  that  traffic  might  begin  at  the  very 
earliest  hour  in  the  morning. 
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Of  the  creatures  that  were  sold  a  great  number  were  consigned 
at  once  to  the  shambles  and  slaughter-houses  in  Whitecbapel 
and  other  parts  of  the  City,  the  rest  being  driven  out  to  fields 
from  which  they  could  conveniently  be  brought  to  a  future 
market.  It  was  from  the  latter  class  that  the  victim  of  an 
intended  '  hunt '  was  selected. 

By  a  concert  among  themselves,  which  no  outsider  we  havo 
met  with  could  understand,  a  band  of  '  roughs/  as  they  would 
now  be  called,  would  rush  upon  the  herd  as  from  some  secret 
ambush,  and  having  separated  from  the  half-dispersed  flock  one 
unfortunate  creature,  they  would  begin  to  drive  and  chase  it  for 
hours  along  the  roads  and  open  spaces  till  it  succumbed  half 
dead  with  blows  and  missiles,  and  the  bites  of  the  dogs,  to  say 
'  nothing  of  fright  and  thirst.  Added  to  which  was  the  ex- 
hausting effect  of  a  temporary  madness  caused  by  its  own  fury 
and  that  of  its  tormentors,  doing  their  utmost  to  aggravate  its 
distress. 

We  have  mentioned  '  dogs.'  The  truth  is  that  in  the  back- 
yards of  the  Spitalfields  weavers  and  others,  there  was  kept  a 
breed  of  large  and  ferocious  bull-dogs,  which  from  time  to  time 
were  '  set '  on  the  unfortunate  creature,  and  which  it  tossed  or 
flung  off  one  after  another,  the  track  along  which  it  had  gone 
being  marked  with  blood  The  hoarse  barkmg  of  these  creatures, 
mingled  with  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers,  was  heightened  by  the 
effect  of  a  peculiarly  loud  and  shrill  whistle,  which  was  prac- 
tised for  the  purpose,  and  which  coming  sometimes  from  several 
hundreds  of  men  at  once  could  have  been  heard  a  mile  off  or 
more.  This  served  as  a  trumpet-call  in  the  weaving-shops  of 
Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green,  till  from  a  few  scores  of  rowdies 
at  the  outset,  the  crowd  rose  to  the  number  of  hundreds  and 
even  thousands.  Few,  however,  of  these  were  younger  than 
from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  while  a  very-  large  pro- 
portion were  from  forty  years  old  and  upwards. 

The  great  object  of  the  cruel  and  lawless  throng  was  to  get 
the  creature  away  from  the  men  in  charge,  and  completely  into 
their  own  power.  With  this  view  they  made  for  the  open 
country  beyond  'Bonner's  Fields' — the  best  known  of  all  the 
pastures  towards  the  East — ^and  for  the  *  Marshes,'  properly  so 
called,  through  which  the  river  Lea  flowed,  as  it  flows  still,  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  East  Londoner.  It  needed  some  extra 
courage  to  venture  out  in  that  direction  on  a  Monday,  a  Wednes- 
day, a  Friday !  Still  more  dangerous  would  it  have  been,  but  for 
the  vicinity  of  shelter,  to  be  passing  along  the  Bethnal  Green 
Boad,  Kingsland,  or  Mile  End,  while  the  creature  was  on  its  way 
to  the  '  open.'  It  fared  ill  with  people  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  meet  it  in  its  track.    Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
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hear  of  several  whom  it  had  gored,  or  tossed,  or  knocked  down  in 
its  mad  coarse.  Danger  to  life  and  limb  seemed  to  be  of  no 
account  to  the  reckless  beings  who  had  it  in  their  power,  and 
who  fdi  that  they  could  depend  on  their  own  agility  or  the 
coarage  of  their  dogs. 

Oc^onally  in  its  wild  course  the  distressed  animal  would 
take  to  the  water  if  any  chance  presented  itself;  but  this  only 
to  be  pelted  with  any  missiles  that  were  at  hand,  frequently  to 
the  lo^  of  one  if  not  both  its  horns.  Sad  to  say,  it  was  hailed 
as  a  triumph  when  a  brick-bat  was  aimed  so  skilfully  as  to 
secure  this  object. 

For  some  years  '  bullock-hunting '  became  so  established  an 
institution  of  the  district^  that  persons  leaving  their  homes,  or 
sending  their  children  to  school,  on  any  of  the  days  named,  would 
stand  at  their  front-door  and  listen  so  as  to  discover  from  what 
direction  the  dreaded  *  whistle '  might  be  coming,  and  also  to 
judge  of  the  distance  at  which  the  thick  of  the  throng  and  the 
centre  of  the  brutality  might  then  be.  Sometimes  the  surging 
tide  beat  upon  the  shops  and  private  dwellings  of  the  peaceable 
and  respectable  inhabitants ;  and  one  of  the  best  classical  schools 
in  Betlmal  Green  was  so  situated  that  the  lads  could  watch  from 
its  walla  the  features  of  this  desperate  sport^if  sport  it  could  be 
called. 

One  thing  that  especially  struck  the  writer  of  this  account 
was  the  skill  with  which  the  vast  crowd  *  turned '  the  bullock, 
as  it  was  called,  i.6.  gave  it  some  new  direction  as  it  suited  them. 
An  immense  curve  was  formed,  a  dense  mass  of  living  men 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder — those  in  front  raising  that  piercing 
'  whistle '  of  which  we  have  spoken — and  the  creature,  wild  and 
furious  as  it  might  be,  following  the  line  thus  marked  for  it, 
they  a  compact  multitude,  itself  alone^  helpless,  afraid,  though 
still  wild  with  fury,  and  feeling  what  in  such  circumstances  the 
Creator  made  it,  and  intended  it  to  feel. 

It  was  the  object  of  the  few  drovers  who  made  their  way  to 
the  front  of  the  crowd,  aided  generally  by  one  or  two  butchers, 
to  get  the  creature  away  into  some  enclosure  or  stable  from 
which  it  might  be  removed  the  next  day,  while  on  the  fringes 
of  the  crowd  a  few  constables  were  generally  to  be  seen  seizing 
some  of  the  more  prominent  ringleaders,  in  order  to  confine  them 
in  one  or  other  of  the  watch-houses,  with  one  of  which  every 
parish  was  supphed. — ^The  affair  was  sometimes  brought  to  a 
dose  somewhat  abruptly.  On  one  occasion  the  animal  was 
driven  up  a  wide  but  short  road,  still  to  be  seen,  opposite  what 
was  then  the  '  Blind  Be^;ar,'  a  courageous  butcher,  mounted  on 
horseback,  following  close  upon  it.  Before  the  creature  could 
turn  upon  him^  or  try  to  escape,  the  man  had  sprung  from  his 
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horse  and  closed  the  gates  of  the  yard  into  which  it  had  rushed, 
thus  balking  the  multitude  and  shortening  by  several  hours 
the  sport  of  the  day.  In  this  yard  the  creature  was  seen  to  tear 
and  roam  about  in  the  wildest  excitement ;  and  the  next  day  it 
required  to  be  held  by  a  double  lasso  in  order  to  be  removed. 
Its  horns  were  held  by  two  ropes,  each  handled  by  a  couple 
of  butchers,  and  it  was  driven  on  by  men  behind,  and  kept  iu 
check  by  two  powerful  buU-dogs  leaping  at  it  in  front.  Thus 
was  it  led  away  amidst  great  excitement  to  a  slaughter-house 
probably  some  mile  or  more  distant. 

Some  readers  will  ask,  *  Where  were  the  police  all  this  time  T 
The  answer  is,  that  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  London 
had  then  no  police  at  all.    The  '  Force/  if  so  it  might  be  called, 
consisted  first  and  principally  of  the  '  Bow  Street  officers,'  or 
'runners,'  as  the  people  ordinarily  called  them,   in  number 
perhaps  from  one  to  two  hundred  men,  but  not  in  uniform  of 
any  kind.    Some  of  the  other  police  offices  might  perhaps  have 
attached  to  them  a  score  or  two  of  the  same  kind  of  persons ; 
but  for  the  general  custody  of  the  City,  and  its  surroundings,  the 
public  depended  on  the  parish  constables  and  on  the  night- 
watchmen,  whose  little  sentry-boxes  have  not  long  since  dis- 
appeared.   The  former  were  generally  tradesmen  of  a  humble 
class — having  their  usual  business  to  attend  to ;  and  the  latter, 
whose  dreary  office  it  was  to  call  the  hours  in  the  dark  streets 
and  courts  at  night,  were  proverbial  as  a  class  for  their  ineffi- 
ciency, and,  indeed,  they  were  thought  to  present  a  positive 
temptation  to  the  lovers  of  mischievous  sport.    But  what  could 
be  expected  from  worn-out  labourers,  pensioners,  and  the  like  ? 
not  to  mention  that  their  common  besetment  lav  in  the  direction 
of '  drink.' 

After  the  disgraceful  custom  we  have  described  had  existed 
for  many  years,  the  alarm,  confusion  and  danger  that  attended  it 
became  intolerable,  and,  strange  to  say,  it  succumbed  and  col- 
lapsed with  a  suddenness  for  which  no  one  could  be  prepared. 
One  day  when  the  *  hunt '  was  at  its  height,  its  centre  being  that 
part  already  indicated*— namely,  the  wide  road  before  the  *  Blind 
Beggar ' — about  fifty  Bow  Street  officers  (always  the  terror  of 
the  criminal  class)  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Armed 
with  drawn  cutlasses,  the  flashing  of  which  the  writer  well  recol- 
lects, these  determined  men  threw  themselves  between  the  mass 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  few  drovers  and  butchers  which  happened 
to  be  nearest  to  the  hunted  creature.  They  were  evidently  pre- 
pared to  cut  down  any  who  would  not '  stand  back '  at  their  loud 
and  resolute  command.  And  thus,  abruptly  and  at  once,  came 
to  an  end  a  practice  on  which  many  thousands  of  people  had 
come  to  depend  for  the  most  exciting  amusement  of  their  life. 
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No  one  who  witnessed  this  East  End  sport  of '  buUock-hunting ' 
will  deem  to  be  incredible  what  is  told  us  respecting  the  great 
national  scandal  and  pastime  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  or  the 
annoal  'boll-runniDg/  as  it  was  termed  of  Stamford  and  of 
Tatbniy,  or  the  Whitsuntide  amusements  of  Lancashire,  which 
so  lecentlj  induded  bull-baiting,  in  almost  every  town  and 
vilkge. 

It  may  be  asked,  by  way  of  apology,  Whose  concern  is  it,  if 

certain  people  '  of  the  baser  sort,'  choose  at  their  own  risk,  and 

in  the  exercise  of  their  personal  freedom^  to  amuse  themselves 

irith  what  other  persons,  more  prudent  and  respectable,  regard 

as  cniel  sports  ?    The  answer,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  that  such 

'sports'  dways  involve  an  infraction  of  public  order,  and  that 

in  addition  to  disturbing  the  course  of  business  and  the  peace  of 

families,  they  are  often  attended  with   danger  to  life  itself. 

Besides  this,  the  immediate  and  invariable  effect  of  coarse  and 

crael  sports  is  to  brutalize  the  mass  of  the  population^  to  render 

them  fierce  and  restless,  and  thus  to  foster  every  species  of 

iiiegularity  and  crime.    A  community  impregnated  with  the 

spirit  of  the  bull-ring  or  the  prize-ring  would  engender  a  class 

of  rowdies  with  which  no  police  would  be  strong  enough  to 

cope. 

It  may  further  be  asked,  To  what  do  we  owe  it  that  a  state  of 
pnbUc  sentiment  exists  which  makes  it  diJB&cult  to  believe  that 
snch  things  ever  were,  and  that  they  lasted  till  within  the 
memory  of  the  existing  generation  ?  Certain  it  is  that  they  will 
never  pass  from  the  recollection  of  some  of  us,  photographed  as 
they  were  upon  young  and  impressible  minds.  It  may  be 
answered  that  Sunday  schools  have  leavened  the  popular  mind 
with  instruction,  that  town  and  village  missionaries  have  been 
spreading  a  mild  and  humanizing  influence,  that  we  have  a  purer 
literature,  and  that  for  between  forty  and  fifty  years  we  have 
had  a  Sovereign  whose  example  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  what- 
ever is  moral  and  humane. 

Samuel  McAll. 

Clapton,  December^  1882. 


MiOHTV  of  heart,  mighty  of  mind — magnanimous — ^to  be  this  is  indeed 
to  be  peaX  in  hfe ;  to  become  this  increasingly  is  indeed  to  advance  in 
life— m  life  itself— not  in  the  trappings  of  it 

Tax  scientific  spirit  has  cast  ont  the  demons  and  presented  us  with 
Nature,  clothed  and  in  her  right  mind,  and  living  under  the  reign  of 
law.  It  has  given  ns  for  the  sorceries  of  the  alchemist,  the  beautiful 
laws  of  chemistry ;  for  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  the  sublime  truths 
of  astronomy  ;  for  the  wild  visions  of  cosmoKonv,  the  monumental  recorda 
of  geology ;  for  the  anarchy  of  diabolism,  the  laws  of  Qod.—GarJUld. 
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THE  SNOW. 

It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness, 

The  fair  and  spotless  snow ; 
It  falls  in  stainless  beauty 

On  everything  below ; 
And  some  are  glad  to  see  it ; 

And  some  look  with  affright ; 
Some  in  its  flakes  read  hunger ; 

Some,  hours  of  pastime  bright. 

It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness^ 

So  pure,  without  a  blot, 
Alike  on  those  who  love  it, 

And  those  who  love  it  not ; 
Telling  its  sacred  story 

To  high  and  lowly  here; 
Speaking  of  sins  made  snow-white, 

As  to  the  ancient  seer. 

It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness. 

Just  as  it  fell  of  yore. 
When  Job,  the  tried,  beheld  it. 

He  learned,  'mid  trials  sore, 
That  of  the  Lord  it  speaketh. 

He  sends  the  white  gems  down ; 
And  Israel's  royal  psalmist 

Lent  to  it  song's  renown. 

It  faUs  in  fleecy  whiteQess, 

The  ever-deep'ning  snow; 
Showing  how  things  so  feeble. 

Can  all-resistless  grow ; 
Teaching  how  words  and  actions. 

Though  as  the  snowflakes  small, 
For  good  or  ill  united. 

May  grow  and  conquer  aUL 

It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness. 

And  as  it  draweth  nigh, 
It  bringeth  to  the  hungry 

The  aid  of  Charity : 
Of  Charity  the  holy. 

Of  Charity  the  good ; 
Only,  alas,  its  message 

Is  oft  misunderstood. 
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It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness. 

In  silence  soft  and  deep  ; 
And  wraps  up  in  its  mantle. 

The  plants  that  lie  asleep ; 
It  scatters  gems  of  brightness. 

And  clothes  each  shrub  with  flowers. 
Lovely  as  eye  can  gaze  on. 

In  the  bright  summer  hours. 

It  falls  in  fleecy  whiteness. 

The  spotless,  spotless  snow ; 
It  falls  in  fleecy  beauty 

On  everything  below ; 
And  some  are  glad  to  see  it ; 

And  some  look  with  affright ; 
But  each  some  truth  it  teacheth. 

If  we  read  it  but  aright. 

Faith  Chiltern. 


CHEERFULNESS. 

We  read  of  the  two  men,  in  ancient  times,  known  respectively 
88  the  laughing  and  weeping  philosophers.  To  one,  the  woes 
and  follies  of  humanity  presented  nothing  but  matter  for  mirth. 
The  other  could  only  mourn  over  them.  Probably,  if  we  had 
to  choose  between  the  two,  we  might  all  rather  shrink  from  the 
qiiical  merriment  of  the  former,  and  sympathize  with  him  who 
spent  his  life  weeping  over  the  trouble  and  discord  he  saw 
around  him.  Especially  in  early  life,  and  to  the  more  tender 
and  earnest-hearted  amongst  us,  is  life  apt  to  present  this 
aspect  Newly  awakeued  to  a  sense  of  its  solemnity,  saddened 
hy  repeated  failures  in  our  strivings  after  the  noble  ideal  we 
dimly  discern  before  us,  perhaps  discouraged  by  the  imperfections 
and  littlenesses  of  those  whom  we  had  set  up  in  our  hearts  as 
strong,  and  wise,  and  noble,  we  are  iuclined  to  think  of  life  as 
only  a  scene  of  trial  and  discipline,  and  to  walk  fearfully  and 
soiTowfally  through  the  perils  and  troubles  around  us.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  the  light-hearted  merriment  of  a  bright  and 
buoyant  spirit  may  repel  us.  Inwardly  we  condemn  it  as 
frivolous.  In  our  secret  heart  we  think  much  better  of  our- 
selves for  the  gentle  melancholy  pervading  our  thoughts  and 
words,  which  to  us  seems  more  becoming  the  Christian  life. 

Bat,  is  it  so  ?  Where  are  we  told  to  spend  our  lives  in  sorrow 
and  sighing  ?  It  is  true,  we  are  bidden  to  weep  with  those  who 
weep ;  but  also,  to  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice.  We  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  the  one,  and  not  the  other.    Some  say  our 
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blessed  Lord  was  never  seen  to  smile.  It  may  well  have  been 
so  during  those  three  years  of  public  life,  His  soul  weighed  down 
with  the  burden  of  the  world's  sin,  and  saddened  by  the  im- 
pending doom  He  saw  over  the  guilty  nation.  But  even  then, 
can  we  believe  there  were  no  gleams  of  brightness  ?  Are  we 
not  told  of  times  when  He  rejoiced  in  spirit?  And  can  we 
believe  that  those  thirty  years  of  which  we  are  told  so  little, 
were  all  spent  in  sadness  and  gloom  ?  Did  He,  the  spotless 
child,  know  nothing  of  the  innocent  laughter  of  a  little  child  ? 
Did  His  sinless  youth  know  nothing  of  the  fresh  gladness  that 
makes  every  breath  a  pleasure,  every  scene  of  beauty  a  joy  and 
delight  ?  We  sing  that  He  sympathizes  with  our  grief.  Does 
not  He  sympathize  with  our  joy  too  ?  Why  not  ask  His  presence 
naturally  in  our  joy  as  in  our  sorrow  ?  What  innocent  delight 
do  we  fear  that  He  would  frown  upon  ?  One  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  modem  writers  has  said  that '  It  is  because  we  know  God 
so  litble  that  we  are  afraid  to  laugh  before  Him.'  We  watch  the 
little  ones  at  their  childish  games,  and  rejoice  to  see  them  bright 
and  happy.  We  are  troubled  when  they  are  fretful,  and  discon- 
tented, and  sorrowful  Do  we  think  our  Father  loves  to  see 
His  children  sorrowful  and  downcast,  fretting  over  the  troubles 
that  will  come  in  life's  journey  ?  Does  He  not  rather  love  to 
see  the  brave  and  cheerful  spirit  making  little  of  the  burdens, 
dwelling  on  the  brightness  rather  than  the  shade ;  with  thank- 
fulness taking  every  joy,  every  pleasure,  as  a  loving  Father's 
gift  ?  Ah  1  that  is  it.  We  need  not  fear  being  too  bright,  too 
happy,  if  we  take  all  as  from  God's  hand.  Do  not  think  either 
that  a  happy  spirit  will  unfit  us  to  sympathize  with  those  whose 
path  lies  in  shadow  and  darkness.  Look  at  the  change  a  gleam 
of  sunlight  makes  in  a  grey  and  sombre  landscape.  And  have 
you  not  heard  the  weary  invalid,  confined  for  months  to  the  sick- 
chamber,  say,  of  a  visit  from  some  bright  and  happy  spirit,  *  She 
brought  sunlight  into  the  room  with  her  V  And  I  have  heard 
some  in  visiting  the  sick  and  aged  speak  of  the  pleasure  given 
by  taking  a  litfle,  happy  child  with  them.  The  careworn,  weary 
hearts  were  unconsciously  brightened,  even  lightened  of  their 
load  by  the  sunny,  uncareful  face  beside  them.  When  depressed, 
and  weary,  and  anxious,  whose  presence  comforts  us  ?  Those 
anxious  and  careworn  as  ourselves  ?  No !  We  lean  upon  the 
bright  and  hopeful  spirit  who,  having  known  sorrow,  has  also 
known  to  conquer  it  bravely,  and  to  find  out  all  the  brightness, 
the  silver  lining  to  the  darkest  cloud. 

Then  look  at  those  outside  the  Christian  life.  Many  are 
repelled  by  the  fancied  gloom,  the  self-denial,  the  giving  up  all 
that  had  so  far  been  considered  as  life's  pleasant  things.  Little 
we  know  the  unconscious  influence  we  may  be  having  over  them 
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by  a  cheerful  spirit,  especially  when  outward  things  look  dark 
and  monotonous,  and  to  their  eyes  our  path  in  life  is  a  hard  and 
stony  (m&  They  feel  there  must  be  some  secret  source  of  joy 
to  gire  that  calm  cheerfulness,  that  sustained  hopefulness,  when 
tiiere  is  so  much  to  dishearten.  When  sorrow  comes  to  them, 
and  firmer  pleasures  cease  to  satisfy,  their  unresting  hearts  may 
seek  too  for  that  joy  and  gladness,  that  peace  *  which  floweth  as 
a  riTer/  full,  deep,  tranquil,  making  life's  desert  places  bloom 
and  smile. 

S.  B.  Dkiver. 
Lowestoft. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

[We  have  received  on  all  hands  an  expressed  hope  that  the 
*ftactical  Counsels '  will  not  close  yet. — ^Editor.] 

Keep  your  Temper. 

This  is  a  good  enough  motto,  though  in  some  cases  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  alter  the  idea  and  say, '  Get  rid '  of  your  temper. 
Depend  upon  it  that  much  of  the  misery  of  life  comes  from  bad 
tempers,  whether  hasty  or  sulky.  I  hope  people  do  not '  enjoy ' 
bad  temper  1  But  if  they  do  not,  why  do  we  hear  that  they 
have  been  indulging  in  a  little  temper  1  Let  ns  remember  that 
alike  in  the  home  and  the  church,  a  gracious  temper  is  a 
precious  thing. 

Keep  your  Feet. 

Of  coarse  the  inebriate  cannot  do  this.  Neither  can  we  when 
we  are  intoxicated  with  the  levity  and  frivolity  of  the  world. 
Especially  let  us  keep  our  feet  when  we  go  to  the  house  of  God, 
for  even  the  feet  have  a  language  in  them,  and  show  alacrity, 
earnestness,  and  reverence. 

Be  Considerate. 

If  the  horses  cannot  this  winter  climb  the  slippery  hill,  let  UB 
all  get  out  and  walk  up.  If  the  birds  sing  to  us  by  day,  let  us 
put  a  warm  woolly  covering  over  the  cs^e  at  night.  If  the 
servants  rise  early,  let  them  retire  before  we  do,  and  not  wait 
np  on  'party'  evenings  to  let  the  children  in.  Keep  a  few 
Christian  books  for  the  telegraph  boys,  etc.,  when  they  caU. 
£eep  your  piano  away  from  the  party-wall,  there  may  be  a 
sleepless  sufifering  child  next  door.  Never  shop  after  six  o'clock. 
Never  keep  workers  waiting  for  their  money — the  debtor  is 
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inconsiderate.    Don't  hurt  people's  feelings  by  satire,  if  yovk 
know  how  satire  hurts  you.    Consider ! 

'  Evil  is  wrought  for  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  of  heart' 

Eocactness. 

Children  especially  should  be  taught  to  be  exact.  In  great 
commerical  firms  when  the  balance-sheet  is  prepared,  a  few^ 
pence  wrong,  only  a  few  pence,  may  mean  thousands  wrong  on 
each  side  of  the  account;  for  instance,  a  forgotten  credit  of 
£3,000  Is.  4d.  and  a  forgotten  debit  of  £3,000  Is.  3d.  only 
makes  a  penny  wrong  in  the  balance.  Think  of  that.  How* 
difficult  it  is  to  tell  exactly  what  was  said  in  the  report  of  a 
speech  or  a  sermon.  A  trifling  difference  of  expression  may  turn 
the  harmless  into  the  evil,  and  the  true  into  the  false.  Charlea 
Dickens  said,  that  there  were  few  people  in  the  world  who  had 
the  faculty  of '  seeing '  things — ^that  is,  they  did  not  take  in  all 
the  wonderful  details.  They  were  not  exact.  This  is  one  use 
of  the  study  of  mathematics,  to  make  us  exact.  How  many 
people  are  ruined,  and  ruin  others,  through  what  are  called 
'  trifles !'  You  mistresses  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  cooks 
'  weigh '  quantities ;  tliey  will  not  be  exact.  How  often,  too,  we 
find  that  an  appointment  was  lost  because  the  applicant  could 
not  be  in  'extict'  time!  Take  heed,  therefore,  and  be  exact. 
There  may  be  little  poetry  in  it,  but  it  ensures  a  great  deal  of 
practical  peace  and  comfort. 

Reparation. 

Do  not  be  too  proud  to  repair  the  breach.  If  you  have  been 
unkind,  unjust,  uncourteous,  neglectful  or  forgetful,  be  the  first 
to  make  what  reparation  you  can.  As  in  religion  we  have  to 
'  redeem  the  time,'  so  let  us  in  human  life  redeem  the  wrong^ 
wherever  and  whenever  we  can. 

Conciliation. 

Differences  and  divisions  are  not  for  ever.  Let  us  not  stand 
idly  waiting  till  some  fortuitous  combination  of  circumstances 
makes  conciliation  possible,  but  let  us  try  to  create  the  occasion 
for  renewed  harmony.  Solemn  indeed  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  man  who  haughtily  declines  to  accept  the  amende  honorahle 
when  it  is  offered  to  Mm. 


The  three  great  Angels,  or  Conduct,  Toil,  and  Thouditi  are  still  callin|r 
to^  us,  and  waiting  at  the  posts  of  our  doors,  to  lead  us,  if  we  would, 
with  their  winged  power,  and  guide  us  with  their  inescapable  eyes,  by 
the  path  that  no  fowl  knoweth,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye  has  not 
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PASTOR  VEBSUS  PRIEST; 

OR, 
OUB  NEO-CATHOLIC  CURATES,  AND  HOW  TO  ANSWER  THEM. 

Cwsmaiums  wUh  a  Young  Lady  FisUor  inclined  to  Bitualism. 

IbNiSTEB.  So  I  hear  you  have  been  attending  the  services  of 
joQDg  ^Father'  Breton,  from  Oxford,  and  been  reading  the 
'Tracts  for  the  Times '  ? 

Visitor.  Tes ;  and  I  really  begin  to  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Catholic  Bevival,  and  in  Mother  Church,  and  in 
Orders,  and  in  the  *  Holy  Sacrifice  •/  and,  in  fact,  I  want  you  to 
give  me  a  little  counsel — I  mean,  tell  me  something  about  these 
matters.  You  must  have  studied  them  yourself,  or  you  could 
not  be  fitted  to  deal  with  the  rising  generation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  well  up  in  these  studies,  as  our 
teachers  often  warn  us  against  the  errors  of  what  they  term 
Sacerdotalism  without  teaching  us  much  about  them. 

Minister.  No  one  can  question  the  fact  that  a  formidable 
assault  is  being  made  upon  Evangelical  religion  in  all  the 
parishes  of  England.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  turn  the 
very  name  Protestant  into  a  by- word  and  derision.  The  grand 
old  martyrs,  Cranmer,  Bidley,  and  Latimer,  are  ridiculed  and 
denounced  as  'mischievous  fanatics,  irredeemable  villains,  and 
traitors,'  men  like  Danton  and  Desmoulins;  and  their  noble 
resistance  to  Papal  tyranny  is  set  down  as  the  criminal  conduct 
of  heretical  and  time-serving  men.  Everywhere  around  us  are 
signs  of  reaction,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  our  young  people, 
seldom  versed  in  the  history  of  their  heroic  forefathers,  are 
deluded  by  the  impudent  and  impious  pretensions  of  modem 
priestism.  I  do  not  want  to  indulge  in  declamation  against  our 
Neo-Catholic  curate,  Father  Breton ;  I  would  rather  lay  bare  the 
baseless  grounds  of  assumed  priestly  authority. 

Visitor.  Father  Breton  says  it  is  wrong  and  wicked  to  say 
that  he  is  leading  us  back  to  Bome;  he  has  lent  me  an  essay  on 

CathoUc,  not  Boman  Catholic 

MiNisT£R.  Yes,  I  know,  it  is  in '  Lectures  in  Defence  of  Church 
Principles,'  published  by  Mowbray.  I  have  read  them,  and  find 
that  all  that  is  mainly  objected  to  is  supreme  power  on  the  part  of 
the  See  of  Bome.  I  find  in  these '  Tracts '  all  the  pernicious  errors 
of  Apostolical  succession,  deference  to  General  Councils  and  advo- 
cacy of  the  priesthood  and  the  Mass. 

Visitor.  But  Bitualists  will  never  go  to  Bome — they  say  so 
distinctly. 
AiiNiST£R.  I  feel  equally  sure  thsrt  rather  than  remain  outside 
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when  the  time  of  reunion  comes,  this  entire  party  would,  for  the 
sake  of  Catholic  unity,  swallow  the  whole  dose  of  Papal  super- 
stition, and  accept  Mariolatry,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and 
Papal  infallibility,  as  they  have  recently  accepted  the  worship 
of  the  host,  auricular  confession,  and  prayers  for  the  dead« 

Visitor.  But  you  cannot  deny  that  they  have  true  '  Orders,^ 
can  you  ?  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  have  '  Orders,'  what  a  dreadful 
thing  it  must  be  to  be  without  them ;  indeed,  I  suppose,  a  true 
church  cannot  be  without  them  ? 

Minister.  The  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession,  or  Orders 
given  through  a  Bishop's  touch,  lies  at  the  root  of  all  priestly  pre- 
tension, whether  Boman,  Greek,  or  Anglican ;  and  yet  so  im- 
possible is  it  to  prove  this — so  easy,  in  fact,  is  it  to  disprove  it — 
that  we  are  now  sentimentally  asked  to  put  aside  the  cold  his- 
torical treatment  of  it,  and  we  are  asked, '  If  we  do  not  feel  it  to 
be  true  ?'  Understand  this,  my  friend,  that  when  you  have  once 
fairly  faced  this  impudent  assumption,  and  proved  it  to  be  as 
deceptive  an  imposture  as  ever  formed  the  basis  of  a  tyrannical 
priestly  supremacy,  you  have  in  breaking  the  vertebraB  of 
saceidotalism  deprived  it  of  all  its  power  over  Bible-instructed 
and  educated  minds. 

Visitor.  Well  I  do  not  find  it  exactly  in  the  Bible,  but  I  have 
been  puzzled  about  the  word  '  Bishops.' 

Minister.  I  say  Bible-instructed,  and  I  will  prove  it  You 
will  notice  how  in  such  Essays  as  that  on  'Apostolical  Succes- 
sion,' by  the  Kev.  J.  Oldknow,  D.D.,  the  Scripture-ground  is 
touched  upon  very  tenderly  indeed.  All  students  know  that 
our  Lord's  special  gifts  to  the  Apostles  ended  with  themselves. 
Timothy  and  Titus,  the  one  at  Ephesus,  and  the  other  at  Crete> 
were  sent  as  Preshyters  only.  The  Presbyters  Timothy  and 
Titus  were  reminded  by  Paxil  that  they  had  been  made  over- 
seers of  the  Church  of  God.  Paul  commences  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  *  Paul  and  Timothy,  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  all 
the  saints  in  Christ  Jesus  which  are  at  Philippi,  with  the  Bishops 
and  Deacons,'  where  the  word  '  Bishops '  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Presbyters.  And  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Presbyter  Titus  at 
Crete,  Paul  says, '  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in  Crete,  that  thou 
shouldest  ordain  Presbjrters  in  every  city.  If  any  be  blameless  ;^ 
for  mark,  *  a  Bishop'  must  be  blameless,  or,  'a  I^byter.'  Thus 
you  can  easily  get  over  your  difficulty  about  the  word  '  Bishop  ^ 
— ^it  is  used  for  Presbyter. 

Visitor.  How  do  the  Neo-Catholic  School  get  over  that  ? 

Minister.  You  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  face  of  these  texts 
the  Neo-Catholics  have  been  driven  to  the  mere  supposition^  for 
which  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  in  the  Word  of  God — 
that  there  already  existed  d  higher  ministerial  office,  and  that 
whilst  aU  were  called  Presbyters,  some  were  called  Bishops  as 
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wdL   But  what  cotild  not  be  proved  by  Holy  Scripture  was 
attempted  thTougb,^*att{2.    In  after-times,  to  prove  an  historical 
hieiwchy  the  Church  sanctioned  some  forged  Epistles  of  Ignatius. 
He  li?ed  between  the  times  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  Clement 
and  Polycarp.     These  doubtful  papers  speak  of  a  superior  order  of 
Bishops,  to  which  neither  Clement  before  nor  Polycarp  after  him 
xnake  reference.   It  was  not  till  the  fourth  century,  when  growing 
tto^otalism  made  the  doctrine  of  Apostolic  succession  neces- 
Bsry,  that    Theodoret  suggests  that  those  now  called  Bishops 
were  first  called  Apostles. 
VisiTOB.  You  admit  a  succession  of  some  sort,  I  suppose  ? 
Hdostsb.  Only  in  spirit  and  in  truth.     But  Presbjrterian 
Aicoession, which  some  have  claimed  would  not  suit  the  Catholics; 
Aat  would  Christianize  the  Huguenots,  the  Waldensians,  the 
IVesbyterians,  the  Independents,  and  nearly  all  the  sects.    No, 
its  transmission  is  said  to  be  exclusively  in  the  line  of  Bishops. 
And  yet  here,  in  Timothy  and  Titus,  Paul  left  Presbyters  only 
as  the  spiritual  functionaries  of  the  Church.    They  engaged  in 
ordination  services,  and  if  they  went  on  doing  so  only  for  a  gene- 
ration, it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  scheme  of  exclusive  transmission 
by  special  Bishops  must  be  vitiated  at  its  very  source.    Look- 
ing at  the  matter  at  this  point  alone,  we  say  that  no  Papal  or 
Catholic  clergy  have  any  right  to  say — ^not  even  the  Roman 
Pontiff  himself — '  We  are  what  we  are  by  Apostolical  succession !' 
YisiTOB.  How  do  you  treat  Father  Breton  then  ? 
MiNiSTEB.  I  courteously  accost  this  young  Catholic  neophyte, 
who  comes  with  cassock  and  contumely,  and  ask  him  for  his 
credentials  ?    Who  are  you,  my  friend  ?  Give  an  account  of  your- 
self.    Why  should  your  fingers  bless  us — your  lips  absolve  us, 
your  magical  incantation  change  bread  into  Deity  ?  We  ask  your 
genealogy  ?    You  come  here  to  teach  us,  and  we  have  a  right  to 
know ;  we  demand  something  more  than  high-sounding  phrases 
about '  the  Church  and  the  key.' 

VisiTOB.  But  do  not  all  Episcopalians  necessarily  believe  in 
Apostolic  succession  and  Orders  ? 

Minister.  Certainly  not.  Episcopacy,  was  the  early  after- 
growth of  the  ApostoUc  age,  and  many  Episcopalians  believe  that 
Christ  left  ecclesiastical  government  to  the  developing  life  of 
His  Church.*  We  all  agree  that  Episcopacy  is  as  lawfid  a  form 
of  church  worship  as  Presbytery  or  Independency.  But  Epis- 
copacy by  no  means  involves  the  false  claim  of  Apostolical 
succession,  as  Archbishop  Whately  and  many  eminent  Church- 
men have  admitted.    Baxter,  you  will  find,  had  no  objection  to 

♦Vide 'The  Organisation  of  Early  Christian  Churches.'  By  Edwin 
Hatch,  'M.JL,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hail  Oxford:  Rivingtons, 
1SS2. 
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a  presiding  Presbyter — a  Bishop  who  should  be  primus  inter 
pares — first  among  equals. 

Visitor.  You  have  not  told  me  the  special  difficulties  whicli 
beset  the  claim  of  the  Catholics  to  have  Orders  ? 

Minister.  Directly  you  leave  the  Apostolical  age  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  any  theory  of  Apostolical  succession  thicken  on 
every  hand.  Amidst  the  excitements  of  political  changes  and 
the  conflicts  of  the  time,  with  the  increase  of  Bishops  there  were 
of  necessity  the  gravest  irregularities !  Some  Bishops  were 
heretics,  some  were  mere  Crown  nominees ;  and  thus,  of  course, 
multitudes  of  Presbyters  who  were  ordained  had  their  so-called 
Orders  tainted  from  the  beginning. 

Just  hear  for  a  moment  what  the  Canonists  say,  and  here  there 
is  a  series  of  circumstances  rendered  possible,  any  one  of  which 
says  a  great  Church  historian,  would  suffice  to  disqualify  a  man 
for  the  Episcopal  office  of  Bishop :  *  Should  he  happen  to  have 
been  unbaptized ;  should  he  not  have  passed  through  the  subor- 
dinate offices,  or  not  have  been  duly  ordained  to  those  offices ; 
should  he  have  become  Bishop  without  consecration,  or  should 
he  have  received  consecration  from  one  Bishop  only,  or  from  a 
Bishop  of  another  province ;  should  he  have  been  under  age ; 
should  he  have  obtained  his  see  by  simony ;  should  he  be  con- 
victed of  holding  heretical  opinions ;  should  he  have  been  elected 
by  force ;  or  should  he  be  given  to  gambling  or  intoxication — 
any  one  of  these  circumstances,  exclusive  of  some  others,  would 
be  sufficient  to  break  the  descent  of  the  Apostolic  virtue.' 

VisrroK.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  risk  is  tremendous^  that 
Father  Breton  may  have  come  through  a  mistaken  succession  him- 
self. 

Minister.  Certainly.  And  an  electric  cable,  broken  in  one 
part  only,  will  not  convey  the  currents !  The  vitiated  ordination 
of  one  heretical  Bishop  would  deluge  the  Church  with  false 
priests,  and  thus  in  the  future  with  false  Bishops  also  1  Flaw 
once  admitted,  where  does  it  end  ?    In  fact,  where  can  it  end  ? 

And  now  take  up  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius, 
Lib.  iv.  cap.  43  ;  and  there,  cw  early  as  the  third  century,  we  read 
of  one  who  obtained  consecration  as  a  Bishop  by  inveigling 
*  three  Bishops,  rustic  and  very  simple  men,  into  bad  company, 
where  they  got  intoxicated,  and  whikt  in  a  crapulous  state  they 
were  constrained  to  lay  hands  on  him  I*  What  would  his  after- 
ordination  be  worth  ?  In  the  fourth  century  we  find  Jerome 
complaining  of  the  profligacy,  avarice,  and  general  corruption  of 
all  ranks,  of  the  clergy.  Such  men,  according  to  the  Canonists, 
could  not  be  true  Bishop?.  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  Icomplains 
most  bitterly  of  the  same  thing,  and  tells  us  that  in  one  place 
'  Bishoprics  were  obtained  not  by  virtue,  but  by  craft,  and  were 
the  perquisite  not  of  the  worthiest  but  of  the  strongest ;  inform- 
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ing  us  in  his  Nineteenth  Oration  of  one  who,  though  unbaptized 

and  unconverted,  was  forced  by  the  popiUace  to  assume  the 

office  of  Bishop.'   This  happened,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  Ambrose, 

Bishop  of  Milan,  who  describes  himself  as  not  nursed  in  the 

bosom  of  the  Church,  but  snatched  from  the  courts  of  law  and 

compelled  to  be  a  Bishop.  Take,  too^  the  case  of  Synesius,  Bishop 

of  Cjiene.    He  tells  us  that  he  would  rather  have  died  ten 

thoQsaod  deaths  than  become  a  Bishop,  acknowledges  himself  a 

sceptic  on  some  points  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  claims  the 

privily  of  deceiving  the  people  on  the  ground  that  as  darkness 

is  good  for  those  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  so  a  falsehood  is  ad- 

vantageoas  to  the  mob,  whilst  truth  may  be  noxious.   Whilst,  to 

crown  all,  Sulpicius  Severus,  in  his  *  Sacred  History,'  lib.  ii  cap.  51, 

tells  ns  that  in  his  day  everything  was  thrown  into  confusion 

bj  the  discord  of  the  Bishops,  and  that  their  vices  rendered  aU 

things  corrupt. 

Visitor.  Cannot  you  commend  me  to  any  popular  handbook 
that  could  tell  all  this  to  my  sisters,  Maude  and  Mary,  for  they 
are  taking  to  wearing  crucifixes,  bowing  to  the  altar,  and  talking 
about  Mother  Church,  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  know  no  more 
about  it  than  I  do  ? 

Minister.  I  know  of  no  such  portable  volume.  But  I  have  yet 
more  to  say  to  you  about  Apostolical  succession.  This  wonderful 
chain  of  Orders  had  to  pass  through  all  the  disorders  of  Kome's 
decline  and  falL  At  one  time  even  a  great  majority  of  the 
Bishopa  were  Arians,  and  so  the  Episcopal  hierarchy  was  saturated 
with  heresy,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury there  was  one  succession  of  Popes  at  Avignon,  and  another 
at  Rome,  both  with  their  adherents,  anathematizing  and  ex- 
communicating one  another,  half  of  Europe  recognising  the  Pope 
in  Italy,  and  the  other  half  the  Pope  in  France.  Lord  Macaulay, 
aays  of  AjKystolic  succession,  *It  is  surely  impolitic  to  rest 
on  such  a  theory  as  this.  We  read,'  he  says,  *  of  sees  of  the 
highest  dignity  openly  sold,  transferred  backward  and  forward 
by  popular  tumult,  bestowed  sometimes  by  a  profligate  woman 
on  her  paramour;  sometimes  by  a  warlike  baron  on  a  kinsman 
still  a  stripling.  We  read  of  Bishops  of  ten  years  old,  of  Bishops 
of  five  years  old,  of  many  Popes  who  were  boys,  and  who 
rivalled  the  dissoluteness  of  Caligula.' 

Since  then  no  less  than  most  probably  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  have  exercised  the  functions  of  Bishops.  It  is  quite  cer* 
tain  that  many  of  these  were  not  Bishops  by  Apostolical  succes- 
sion. Hooker,  the  Church  historian,  admits  that  deviation  from 
the  ordinary  rules  have  been  frequent.  Chillingworth  says, 
'  He  that  shall  maturely  consider  all  the  possible  ways  of  lessening 
and  nullifying  a  priesthood,  will  be  very  inclinable  to  think 
that  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  that  among  a  hundred  priests  there 
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is  sot  one  true ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  a  thing  very  improbable  that 
amongst  those  many  millions  that  make  up  the  Bomish  hierarchy 
itself,  there  are  not  twenty  true. 

Visitor.  You  quote  Churchmen,  I  find  ? 

MiNiST£B.  I  could  quote  many  more,  including  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Whately  and  Dean  Stanley.  So  there  is  an  end,  then,  to 
Apostolical  succession.  It  is  a  sentimental  phantasy  and  nothing 
more.  A  doctrine  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  unchristianize 
nearly  the  whole  of  Christendom,  is  nothing  but  a  pitiful  delu- 
sion. 

And  yet,  believed  by  the  Boman  clergy,  the  Greek  clergy,  and 
the  Anglo-Catholic  clergy,  this  one  doctrine  is  at  the  basis  of 
the  mass,  absolution,  confession^  and  all  priestly  functions. 
Depend  upon  it  that  this  openly  disproved,  the  whole  edifice  of 
priestly  pretensions  falls  to  shapeless  ruins. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  in  Tractarian  literature  we  should 
be  asked  if  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  true  ?  For  without  this,  all 
Christians  could  consecrate  bread  and  wine  and  turn  them  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  well  as  priests. 

And  yet  this  is  the  delusion  that  the  sacerdotalists  are  now 
endeavouring  to  spread !  Whence  come  you,  my  young  sirs  ? 
then  we  may  ask  of  the  Catholic  neophytes  who  are  erecting 
altars  in  the  place  of  the  old  communion-tables,  and  calling  upon 
their  flocks  to  recognise  them  as  the  only  true  ministers  of 
Christ.  They  well  know  that  the  sacerdotal  ground  is  gone 
through  the  scholarship  of  later  days,  and  all  they  can  do  is  to 
ask  us  if  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  true  ? 

Let  us  tell  them  that  we  can  see  through  and  through  their 
false  pretensions,  that  the  New  Testament  sends  us  '  to  preach 
the  Word,'  and  not  to  ofier  sacrifices ;  and  that  the  mass  is  nothing 
more  than  the  play-acting  of  men  who  pretend  to  have  received 
a  commission — which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  ever  received 
at  all.  Tillotson,  a  man  ever  to  be  honoured  in  the  English 
Church,  was  the  son  of  Baptist  parents ;  and  there  is  not  one  iota 
of  proof  that  he  was  ever  baptized  at  all ;  and  if  so,  his  installa- 
tion could  not  have  been  canonical  at  all,  and  all  the  priests  he 
ordained,  from  which  future  Bishops  sprang,  must  have  been  fieilse 
priests  too.  The  flaw  must  live  on,  and  must  be  ever  widening 
from  age  to  age. 

Visitor.  Your  argument  subverts  Bomish  pretensions  as  well 
as  Anglican  ones. 

Minister.  Unquestionably.  But  the  Anglo-Catholics  have  to 
face  the  difficulties  of  Elizabeth's  Bishops  and  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker ;  and  of  these,  who  shall  say  that  they  were 
all  canonicaUy  ordained  ? 

Our  Lord's  commission  to  the  Apostles  does  not  involve  this 
doctrine,  and  we  can  see  that  there  are  multiplied  difficulties  in 
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the  case  of  historical  evidence  concerning  the  age,  character,  and 
heresies  of  Bishops  in  the  after-times  of  the  Church. 

All  fdse  pretensions  demand  exposure,  but  these  most  of  all, 
for  they  have  to  do  with  the  enlightenment  of  the  millions  in 
the  piesQit  day,  who  are  brought  face  to  face  again  with  a  perni- 
cious priestcraft. 

let  08  bravely  stand  by  the  Scriptures  as  our  one  and  only 
basis  of  fEiith  and  hope,  and  let  us  tell  the  priests  of  this  day 
that  ve  can  see  no  virtue  in  a  theory  which  turns  spiritual 
Christianity  into  an  afi^  of  materialistic  touch,  and  which  sup- 
poses the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  given  through  a  succession  of  some 
of  the  most  profligate,  licentious,  and  ungodly  Pontiffs.     The 
chain  itself  is  no  chain  at  all,  but  broken  in  all  manner  of  ways 
and  places  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Church. 
VisrroB.  I  suppose  you  have  never  heard  Father  Breton  preach ; 
Minister,  No  ;  but  I  know  the  Neo-Catholic  type  of  curate  to 
which  he  belongs ;  some  of  them  are  beardless  youths,  fresh  from 
college,  who  pronounce  a  ban  of  expulsion  on  men  like  Bobert 
Moffiitt,  and  David  Livingstone,  and  William  Carey,  because, 
forsooth,  they  had  not  the  imaginary  Apostolic  succession.    The 
word  in  their  sermons  that  they  ring  so  constantly  and  roll  out 
80  pompously  is  not  *  the  glorious  Gospel,'  but  '  the   Church,* 
'Holy  Church,'  'Mother  Church,'  the  *  Catholic  Church.'  Let  us  try 
&nd  do  with  this  Mother  Church  what  we  have  already  done 
^th  Apostolic  succession ;  let  us  reduce  the  highly-blown  air- 
bladder  to  its  flimsy  emptiness.    AH  New  Testament  students 
loiow  that  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  not  by  ecclesiastical 
fellowship,  but  by  personal  union  with  the  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Catholics,  so-odled,  make  union  with  the  Catholic  Church 
everything :  they  can  pardon,  palliate,  and  absolve  all  manner 
of  sins,  even  of  the  vilest  kind ;  but  the  one  great  sin  is  heresy, 
or  disbelief  of  their  priest-made  creeds.  This  damns  the  soul, 
and  as  they  persecuted,  tortured,  and  burned  men  and  women  of 
old  to  make  them  recant  and  believe,  deeming  agony  of  body 
nothing  in  the  saving  the  soul,  so  their  theory  leads  at  all  events 
in  the  same  direction  at  the  present  time.  Heresy  is  a  crime  : 
a  High  Church  paper  spoke  once  of '  cbiminal  unbelief  '  not  long 

ago. 

The  Church !  the  Church !  Very  well  to  the  study,  my 
young  friend,  you  should  go  fearlessly  and  fairly.  Perhaps  they 
will  ask  us  here  also  if  we  do  not  fed  this  theory  to  be  true  ? 

YlsiTOB.  But  Father  Breton  was  warning  us  last  Sunday 
against  the  impious  and  ignorant  increase  of  private  judgment, 
which  destroys  the  humility  of  spirit  which  hears  the  Church. 

MiHlSTER.  Indeed!  Let  us  consider  the  matter.  Private 
judgment  an  impiety  in  matters  of  religion  I  So  we  are  to  take 
'the  Church'  as  our  light,  our  interpreter,  our  guide.    But  even 
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at  the  commencement  this  awkward  private  judgment  troubles 
me,  for  I  must  at  all  events  use  it  to  decide  which  Church ! 
Here  are  at  least  three  infallibles  awaiting  me — ^Boman,  Greek, 
and  Anglican — letting  alone  altogether  those  Churches  which 
claim  to  be  older  and  truer — I  mean  the  Chaldean  or  Nestorian 
Church,  the  Armenian,  the  Syrian  Church.  They  take  their 
stand  not  on  the  four,  but  on  the  first  three  Councils,  they  reject 
the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  and  protest  against  the  heterodoxy  of 
the  East  and  West !  Then  there  is  the  Abyssinian  Church,  a 
kind  of  Oriental  Popery,  whose  ritual  is  like  the  Egyptian 
or  Coptic  Church,  where  circumcision  is  still  made  of  equal 
necessity  with  baptism.  Certainly  these  infallible  Churches 
lie  outside  the  region  of  my  private  judgment,  and  if  I  am  to 
obey  the  Church  I  must  know  which  Church  t  Paul  told  not 
clerics  but  Christian  laymen  that  they  were  able  to  know  the 
(spiritual)  things  freely  given  of  Grod;  and  speaking  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  he  says,  'By  the  manifestation  of  the  truth  com- 
mending ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.' 

Visitor.  Father  Breton  talks  a  great  deal  about  Catholic  con- 
sent. What  does  it  mean  ?  He  assumes  that  the  Protestants 
all  difiTer,  and  that  so-called  Catholics  all  agrea 

Minister.  Evangelical  Protestants  all  agree  in  the  vital  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel,  and  historically  the  word  'Protestant'  is  used 
to  represent  them,  and  not  mere  Protesters  against  Rome. 

We  hear  so  much,  it  is  true,  about  Catholic  consent,  and  Catholic 
tradition,  and  Catholic  antiquity,  that  we  have  a  right  to  ask  the 
Anglo-Catholic  Revivalists  what  they  mean?  Where  does 
Catholic  consent  begin  ?    Where  does  it  end  ? 

Bishops  Ken  and  Van  Mildert  claimed  antiquity  for  the  first 
800  years.  Bishops  Jewell,  Hall,  and  Cosins  restricted  it  to  the 
first  600  years.  Archbishops  Laud  and  Usher  adhered  to  400 
or  500  years.  Waterland  and  Beveridge  restricted  it  to  the 
first  three  or  four  centuries.  Some  go  by  General  Councils  and 
accept  the  first  three ;  some,  like  Hammond  and  StiUingfleet» 
accept  the  first  six. 

Who  then  shall  come  as  the  infallible  authority  to  tell  us 
which  is  the  era  of  the  infallible  Catholic  Church  ?  In  the  year 
1582  the  direction  given  to  the  Bishops  in  England,  from  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  was  to  accept  the  first  six  centuries.  The 
Act  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth  specifies  the  first  four  General 
Councils  (a.d.  325  to  A.D.  451). 

Catholic  consent  is  therefore  a  delusion  of  the  Catholic 
neophyte.  Yea,  even  in  assuming  the  priesthood,  sacramen- 
tarianism  and  confession  to  be  Catholic  at  all,  he  begs  the 
whole  question  at  the  beginning. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Eicoiurnojrs  of  Daniel  Gabriel  Rossetti.    By  T.  Hall  Caine. 

London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

RoaBetti  was  a  man  of  real  genius ;  his  connection  with  the  Pre« 

Bapbelite  moTement  gives  historical  interest  to  his  life  so  far  as  Art  is 

ooDoened.  As  a  poet,  we  can  study  his  style  and  his  elocjaeuce  in  this 

TDlnme.  As  a  sufferer,  t(H>,  we  can  see  the  penalties  which  the  highly 

stnuig  frime  of  genius  often  has  to  pay ;  and  perhaps  some  will  be  led 

euoertlj  to  eschew  the  use  of  chloral,  which  at  its  first  introduction  was 

flopposed  to  be  a  harmless  anodyne.    Mr.  Rossetti  is  seen  in  many  aspects 

(^powiei^iad  he  eyidentlv  disdained  to  be  patronized  by  the  fashionable 

wood  Hr.  Oaine's  recollections  of  him  are  interesting  and  pathetic, 

slwajs  those  of  a  true  admirer,  and  certainly  those  of  a  sincere  and 

futii/iilMend. 

iCiTIE'S  COMKBNTABY  ON  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT  :    HeBBEWS.   Bv  Db. 

6.  LuNEKANN.— James  and  John.  By  J.  K  Hutheb,  Th.D.  £din- 
bnigh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street,  1882. 

Biblical  Theology  op  the  New  Testament.    By  Db.  B.  Weiss,  yol.  i. 
The  same  publishers. 

Ceustun  Ethics  :  Social.    By  Db.  H.  Mabtensen.    The  same  pub- 
lishers. 

The  Doctbinb  of  the  Holy  Spibit.    By  Db.  Oeobge  Smeaton.    The 
Ninth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.    The  same  publishers. 

Most  able  and  scholarly  works  these,  such  as  could  come  only— the 
three  fonner  of  them  at  least — into  English  possession  through  the  mar- 
▼eUous  enterprise  of  thd  Messrs.  Clark.  They  haye  laid  Christian  teachers, 
and  seholars  eyerywhere  under  immense  obligations  by  the  translation 
from  the  German  of  works  like  these.  It  would  be  impossible  in  our 
limited  space  to  enter  upon  any  elaborate  criticism  of  the  works  them- 
sdyesyhut  it  is  a  matter  of  joy  and  rcrjoicing  that  the  intellectual  strength 
ol  Genuany  is  now  being  directed,  not  to  destruction,  but  to  the  construe- 
tion  of  a  true  Christian  theology.  We  haye  been  much  delighted  with 
Dr. Smeaton's yolume  on  the  Holy  Spirit;  he  trnljr  says,  'The  topic 
on  which  we  enter  is  by  no  means  superfluous  at  this  time.  Except  where 
Paiitui  influences  are  still  at  work,  we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  is  almost  entirely  ignored.  The  representatiyes  of  modern 
theology,  it  is  well  known,  haye  almost  wholly  abandoned  it.  Many  of 
them  deny  the  Spirit's  personality  in  the  most  open  and  undis^ised 
manner.'  As  our  churches  need  a  great  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  so  it  will 
do  all  Christian  teachers  good  to  read  this  yolume  on  the  '  Doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.*  It  is  not  only  a  scholarly  treatise,  but  it  is  eloquent  in 
style,  and  sn^iritual  in  feeling. 

Meyer's  Commentary  ments  more  than  a  mere  passing  commendation. 
We  snould  be  Rlad  to  see  such  works  on  the  sheiyes  of  all  our  pastors, 
and  let  those  who  think  that  Theology  is  a  '  dying'  science  tell  us  how  it 
comes  that  some  of  the  richest  and  best  thought  of  the  a^e  is  directed 
thereto.  Considerable  as  Messrs.  Clark's  success  has  been  m  the  produc- 
tion of  such  yolumes,  it  ought  only  to  be  the  precursor  of  a  tenfold 
circulation.  In  beginning  a  'New  Series,'  an  opportunity  is  given  to 
many  to  subscribe  who  may  be  deterred  by  the  extent  of  the  former 
series  ;  for  142  yolumes  haye  appeared  with  surprising  reimlarity.  The 
Buhscription  price  is  one  guinea  for  four  yolumes  annually,  payable  ia 
adyanee.    The  New  Series  commenced  in  1880 ;  therefore  the  volumes 
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for  1880, 1881,  and  1882,  can  be  had  for  three  guineas.  The  works  now  in 
contemplation  are — Weiss's  *  Life  of  Christ  ;*  Dr.  KeiPs  *  Handbook  of 
Biblical  Archaeology;'  Goebel's 'Parables  of  Jesus;'  Rensch's  'Bible  and 
Nature :'  and  we  luiall  be  glad  if  this  early  notice  inspires  many  of  our 
readers  to  procure  the  New  Series  of  the  Foreign  Theological  libnuy. 
A  fuller  review  will  shortly  appear. 

EyQUiRs  Within  upon  Evkrythino.    Sixty-fifth  edition.    London  : 
Houlston  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Square. 
So  we  have ;  and  have  found  many  things,  if  not  everjrthing.    It  is  a 
marvellous  little  volume,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  reach 
to  a  650th  edition. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Elizabeth  Prentiss.    By  the  Rev.  S.  L. 

Prentiss,  D.D.    With  steel  portrait  and  five  illustrations.   London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 
A  capital  book  for  those  who  are  stimulated  and  stren^hened  by  the 
simple  biography  of  a  quiet,  humble,  earnest  Christian  life.  It  is  pub- 
lished to  realize  the  desire  expressed  in  the  last  letter:  'Much  of  my 
experience  has  cost  me  a  great  price,  and  I  wish  to  use  it  for  comforting 
«nd  strengthening  other  souls.' 

Sandy's  Faith.  By  L.  L.  Rouse.  Illustrated.  London  :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  capital  story  of  Scottish  life. 

The  Rescue,  a  Story  ov  the  Huouenots.  Coloured  Illustrations.  The 
same  publishers.' 
Good :  and  a  theme  we  delight  to  see  well  treated  for  children. 

The  Old  Worcester  Judge.  By  Eolantin  Thorns.  Illustrated.   The 
same  publishers.  ^  # 

Good  print,  suitable  for  reading  aloud  in  cottage  circles  at  Christ- 
mas-time. 

Twilight  Talk  ;  or,  Easy  Lessons  on  Things  Around  Us.  By 
Agnes  Giberne.  The  same  publishers. 
'  Great  truths  may  be  presentea,'  says  the  Introduction,  'to  a  child's 
mind  in  simple  words  and^  short  chapters.'  Atoms^  Repulsion,  Motion 
and  Rest,  Attraction,  Gravity  are  treated  of.  We  highly  commend  this 
little  volume.  Mothers  should  get  it^  and  children  would  enjoy  it,  if 
read  a  chapter  at  a  time  after  tea.  This  is  a  good  beginning.  We  want 
more  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

Elsie's  Footprints.    By  Mrs.  Lucas  Shadwell.    Illustrated.    The 
same  publishers. 
A  fascinating  book  for  elder  children,  and  one  likely  to  inspire  them 
with  love  to  Christ. 

Across  the  Water.    By  Thos.  Paine.    Illustrated.    The  same  pub- 
lishers. 
Nicely  got  up,  and  well  written.    An  excellent  gif t-b6ok. 

The  Vanguard  of  the  Christian  Army. 

This  is  a  more  important  volume  and  gives  brief  biographies  of 
Schwartz,  Carey^  Mar^,  Judson,  Morrison.  Milne,  Williams,  ratteson, 
Tanderkemp,  Mofiat,  Livingstone,  Eliot,  Brainerd,  and  others.  Most 
stimulating  as  an  aid  to  the  cultivation  of  the  missionary  spirit  A  good 
prize  for  schools. 

Then  we  have— Bravely  Borne,  or  Archie's  Cross  ;  Under  the 
Old  Roof  ;  Margie's  Gifts,  and  how  she  used  them  ;  The  Scrip- 
ture Half-Hour  at  Mothers'  Meetings  (by  the  same  publishers)— 
all  good  in  tone  and  adorned  with  illustrations. 
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We  heartily  congratulate  the  Religions  Tract  Society,  first  in  recog- 
nising that  yonng  people  will  have  story-books,  and  that  if  they  do  not 
get  toe  best  kind,  they  will  secure  others  of  an  inferior  order.  Next 
tiiat  theie  are  not  only  moral  bat  Christian  in  their  spirit ;  and  last,  that 
they  are  not  goody-goody  at  aU^  bat  good  in  the  best  sense.  There  is 
more  'ability,'  too,  year  by  year  in  the  style  and  treatment  of  sabjects  by 
tb«  authors.  The  Tract  Society  are  doing  a  glorious  work  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  evil  literatnre,  and  we  rejoice  in  their  abounding  success. 
Their  enterprise  deserves  it,  and  their  work  is  still  *  before  them.' 

Jaiob  Braithwaite,  Thb  Supkbcargo.    By  A.  S.  Kinostok.    With 
ei^t  full-page  iUastrations.     London :   Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
27,  Fatemoeter  Row. 
A  stoiyof  startling  adventures  at  sea,  in  the  time  of  the  wars  between 

f raooe  and  England.    It  is  good  in  tone  and  full  of  thrilling  interest, 

and  it  will  keep  any  boy  anywhere  perfectly  quiet  for  three  hours,  no 

light  boon  in  any  household. 

The  Httman  Stbcpathies  of  Cheist.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Cttn^inoham 
Geikis,  D.D.  London  :  The  Reliflpous  Tract  Society. 
We  are  always  right  glad  to  see  anotner  work  by  Dr.  Geikie,  he  is  so 
thoroa^  so  earnest,  and  so  able.  We  have  here  Cnrist's  sympathy  with 
Nature,  Christ's  love  for  His  mother,  Christ's  sympathy  with  children, 
Chrisf  8  friendship,  Christ's  sympathy  with  doubters,  Christ's  sympathy 
with  human  suffering,  Christ's  sympathy  with  the  poor,  etc.,  all  sug- 
gestively treated  and  rich  in  spiritual  power.  We  are  sorry  to  put  the 
volume  down. 

Dick's  Holidats  and  what  he  did  with  them.  Edited  by  James 
Wbbtok.  London :  F.  Fisher  Unwin. 
A  capitally  illustrated  and  most  charming  volume.  '  Spring  in  our 
Wood  ;*  'Our  Garden  ;'  ' By  the  Sea  ;*  '  Through  the  Lanes ;  'In  a  Con- 
serratoiy,'  etc  The  print  is  large  type.  The  drawings  are  artistically 
done,  and  the  information  conveyed  is  most  ably  introduced. 

WnjjAM  Penn,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania.  By  John  Stough- 
ton, D.D.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1882. 
We  are  devoutly  thankful  that  the  task  of  writing  a  popular  life  of 
Penn  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  able  a  litterateur  and  so  impartial  an 
bistorian  as  Dr.  Stoughton.  That  he  here  presents  us  with  an  accurate 
portrait  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  those  best  able  to  judge  will  be 
the  first  to  acknowledge.  While,  from  his  profound  sympathy  with  Penn 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  nis  times,  he  has  laboured  to  present  a 
more  attractive  and  finished  picture  of  the  man  than  that  which  Macaulay 
dashed  in  with  a  few  impetuous  and  ill-natured  strokes,  he  has  not  fallen 
into  the  opposite  defect  of  idealizing  his  portrait  Penn  is  placed  before 
us  in  all  tke  strength  and  beauty  of  his  gifts  and  virtues,  and  in  all  the 
weakness  of  his  defects.  While  pointing  out  the  ambiguous  relationships 
of  Penn  to  James  IL,  Dr.  Stoughton  does  not  see  in  them  the  evidence 
of  a  double-minded  man,  and  therefore  refuses  to  let  this  one  blemish 
overshadow  and  destroy  all  his  other  good  Qualities.  As  for  the  cele- 
hrated  affiair  of  the '  Maids  of  Taunton,'  made  sonnet  of  by  Macaulay, 
Dr.  Stoughton  shows  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
the  Penn  referred  to  was  William :  or  that  if  it  was,  he  accepted  the  nego- 
tiation for  the  fwrdon.  Upon  the  whole,  Penn  stands  out  against  the 
hack|p;round  of  his  times  as  a  man  of  great  loyalty  to  conscience,  intense 
religious  fervour,  dauntless  courage,  and  profound  devotion  to  the  in- 
terests of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  While  our  author  throws  much 
fresh  H^t  upon  Penn's  relationship  to  America — an  historical  chapter  of 
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the  greatest  interest  and  importance — he  is  equally  successful  in  tracing^ 
Penn's  religious  life  from  its  inception  at  the  Grammar  School,  Chigwell, 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  Incidentally  we  are  presented  with  an  exceed- 
ingly graphic  and  realistic  picture  of  the  religious  condition  of  England 
with  special  reference  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  Quakerism.  Written 
in  an  easy,  graceful  style,  accurate  in  its  facts,  and  full  of  vivid  historic 
touches,  Dr.  Stoughton's '  Life  of  William  Penn' cannot  fail  to  be  widely* 
read  and  highly  valued. 

Dbofs  and  Hocks.  By  E.  R.  Conder,  D.D.  Hodder  and  Stoughton,. 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 
These  are  the  best  *  Talks  with  Children '  that  we  have  met  with  for 
many  a  day.  If  any  of  our  friends  want  some  inspiration  for  Sunday- 
school  addresses,  thev  will  find  it  here.  It  is  not  a  common  but  a  very 
rare  facult;^  to  be  able  to  interest  the  young.  Dr.  Conder  has  evidently- 
succeeded  in  this  illustrated  volume. 

Thoughts  fob  the  Weabt  and  the  Sobbowful.    By  Alexander 

Raleigh.    Edited  by  Maby  Raleigh.    Edinburgh:  A.  and  C. 

Black. 

This  comforting  and  companionable  little  volume  has  just  come  to  hand 

as  we  are  going  to  press.    It  will  be  most  precious  to  all  who  have  com& 

under  the  charm  of  the  late  Dr.  Raleigh's  past  writings.    Mrs.  Raleigh, 

in  the  preface,  sajrs :  'Comfort,  indeed,  does  not  often  come  by  argument, 

or  by  abstract  thinking.    Rather  it  makes  its  wav  by  symbol,  bv  subtle 

touches  of  sympathy,  and  by  words  which  reveal  the  Fathers  heart  U> 

His  desolate  children.    With  reverent  affection  for  the  author  of  this 

volume  we  commend  it  heartily  to  weary  hearts  everywhere. 
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Aim  above  morality.  Be  not  simply  good  ;  be  good  for  something. — 
Thoreau. 

Unclasp  thy  conscience  before  God,  show  thy  wounds  to  Him,  and 
of  Him  ask  a  medicine.— ^^  Chrysottank 

The  ennobling  difference  between  one  man  and  another— between 
one  animal  and  another — is  precisely  in  this,  that  one  feels  more  than 
another. 

The  treasuries  of  true  kin^  are  the  streets  of  their  cities  ;  and  the 
ffold  they  gather,  which  for  otners  is  as  mire  of  the  streets,  dianges  itself 
for  them  and  their  people  into  a  crystalline  pavement 
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'  NOT  AS  uncertainly: 

'  So  ran  I,  not  as  uncertainly/  says  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the 
Christian  race ;  and  he  leads  us  at  once  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
Grecian  games,  where  the  uncertainties  of  every  earthly  race  are 
symbolized.     It  is  just  this  uncertainty  that  constitutes  one  of 
the  saddest  aspects  of  experience.     Multitudes  are  disappointed 
at  heart      It  is  trae  that  the  deeper  sonrows  of  life  do  not  come 
to  the  surface  of  the  stream.    like  the  leaf  or  the  rosebud  many 
of  our  lighter  troubles  float  on  the  river  of  complaint,  but 
down  in  the  darker  pools  are  the  saddest  griefs  of  the  soul ! 
We  have  little  conception  of  the  many  broken  purposes  of 
human  history.    We  paint  life  so  differently  with  the  brush  of 
young  imagination.     Many  are  successful  artists  in  their  early 
dreams,  who  leave  pictures  on  no  Academy  walls  save  those  of 
their  own  mind.    This  one  word,  men  seldom  ponder,  *  uncer- 
tainly ' !    There  are  laurels  for  a  few  winners,  but  what  about 
the  losers?    Some  nearly  win  the  race,  and  only  miss  by  a 
hair's-breadth  the  prize  which  was  the  hope  of  their  young  and 
proud  ambition;  bat  how  many  there  a^  who  never  glhnpse 
the  goal,  and  who  yet  bravely  plod  on  their  weary  disappointed 
way!     The  tired  and  dejected  racer,  who  has  ever  painted  a 
picture  of  him  ^  who  proffers  the  tender  sympathy  which  he 
deserves  ?    Do  you  not  tremble  sometimes  at  the  eager  faces  in 
a  great  school,  and  remember  how  many  of  them  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  life's  great  competitive  course  ?  Their  feet  will  slip  in 
the  Atalanta  race,  the  heart  will  fail,  and  the  head  will  swim,  as 
they  see  others  more  fleet  passing  them  in  the  course. 

Such,  in  this  chapter,  were  the  thoughts  of  the  Apostle  con- 
cerning many  of  the  competitors  in  the  time-renowned  Grecian 
games — many  run,  only  one  here  and  there  receives  the  prize. 
How  different,  suggests  St  Paul,  is  it,  with  all  earnest  souls  who 
commence  this  heavenly  race;  how  cheering  is  the  fact  that 
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every  faithful  soul  will,  must,  reach  forward  to  the  heavenly 
crown  I    *  So  run  I,  not  as  uncertavnly.' 

Men  must  Run, 

Multitudes  can  say,  not  *  So  run  I,'  but  'So  look  I  on/  They 
are  interested  in  the  Christian  story.  They  are  not  destitute 
of  enthusiasm.  In  their  best  moments  they  admit  that  this 
Christian  race  is  a  noble  spectacle !  Even  amidst  our  fellow- 
men  here,  apart  from  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven,  we  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  ^  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  greatest  of  all  subjects  can  be  believed  in,  preached 
about,  and  lived  out  without  the  observation  of  men.  We  are 
made  to  be  interested  in  religion.  A  departed  statesman  said, 
'  It  is  a  subject  the  human  mind  is  organically  formed  to  rever- 
ence/ Would  it  be  possible,  think  you,  for  the  early  Church  to 
notice  nothing  of  what  Paul  calls  '  agonizing '  to  enter  in  at  the 
strait  gate  ?  Would  the  men  who  had  lived  in  early  martyr 
times  ever  forget  the  story  of  Polycarp  or  Perpetua  ?  Im- 
possible 1  And  many  who  are  n^t  Christians  find  themselves 
interested  in  watching  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  Christian 
life.  But  interest  in  this  sublime  story  is  not  enough.  Nay, 
it  reveals  a  mind  and  a  will  at  variance.  A  mind  arrested,  in- 
terested, engrossed ;  a  will  irresolute  and  weak !  Picture  such 
a  soul !  Not,  *  So  run  I ;'  but,  '  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
be  a  Christian.'  'Almost!'  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  words  in 
human  experience !  Almost  ready !  Almost  decided  to  enter 
the  course,  and  to  gird  up  the  loins  for  the  immortal  race. 
Here  and  there  are  the  brave  men  who  have  fought  as  with 
beasts  at  Ephesus ;  and  here,  too,  are  others  who  have  gazed 
from  a  place  of  ease  on  the  strife!  Whether  we  study  the 
Christian  life  as  a  battle,  or  as  a  race,  how  many  say, '  So  look 
Ion!' 

Men  admit  the  Un/sertairUy  of  (he  Earthly  Bace. 

Multitudes  say, '  Our  race  is  uncertain;  we  know  that !'  Yes, 
they  know  it  well ;  and  they  '  so '  run  in  another  sense — ^that  is, 
they  run  with  consciousness  of  this  dread  uncertainty  at  their 
hearts.  Who  can  tell  whether  his  health  may  not  fail,  just 
as  honours  are  coming  thick  upon  him  ?  The  student  may 
falter  in  strength  just  as  the  great  world  is  opening  its  gates  to 
him.  What  impediments  may  come  in  the  earthly  path  from 
what  we  call  outward  circumstances — from  the  falsity,  the 
cunning,  the  greed,  the  sloth  of  others  ?  Envy  may  plot ;  pre- 
judice may  pervert  the  good  cause ;  malice  may  slay  the  repu- 
tation. In  the  great  race  of  wealth,  fame,  honour,  renown, 
how  many  run  '  as  uncertainly'!    Speculations  may  fail,  and  the 
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bevy  of '  summer  friends  *  depart  like  a  flock  of  swallows  to  a 
wamier clime.  It  is  as  if  the  Apostle  had  said,  'Apart  from  euU, 
where  the  seeds  are  always  death — where  the  wages  are  certain 
to  be  those  of  shame  and  sorrow — even  in  your  human  ends 
and  aims,  if  you  seek  these  for  themselves  alone,  apart  from  God 
your  Saviour,  it  is  manifest  what  uncertainty  there  is  T  It  is 
written  legibly  enough  in  every  age.  All  students  cannot  be 
wranglers,  all  physicians  cannot  be  specialists,  all  musicians 
cannot  rise  to  fame  I  Many  run  close  abreast,  and  some  almost 
reach  the  goal,  and  then  fall  back,  and  faint,  and  fail.  The 
deepest  sorrows  of  life  are  not  the  great  failures,  but  the  almost 
successes. 

Such,  then,  is  the  condition  of  this  earthly  history  of  ours. 
The  wells  are  not  deep  enough — they  soon  dry  up ;  or  enemies 
are  around  them — the  Philistines,  as  of  old,  *  fill  them  with 
earth'!  Somehow  or  other  progress  is  hindered,  and  then  come 
toil  and  trouble  saris  success  and  victory.  How  different  all 
this  is  in  the  Christian  struggle !  Here  all  who  run  may  obtain 
the  prize !  Men  of  all  culture  and  no  culture ;  men  of  vigorous 
strength  and  of  feeble  health — ^for  Christ  has  promised  His 
own  divine  aid  to  all  who  have  been  redeemed  with  ffis  most 
precious  blood — all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him,  and  who,  laying 
hold  on  His  strength,  press  toward  the  mark.  Happy  each  of 
ns  if  we  can  say,  *  So  run  I ' ! 

Men  slight  Distant  Rewards, 

The  goal !  Let  it  be  now^  the  world  says.  There  is  an  im- 
mediacy in  men's  demands.  And  hence  the  world  and  sense 
seem  at  first  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Here  rewards  are  keen ; 
they  are  also  swift.  We  gain  nothing  by  denying  this ;  only 
we  onght  to  remember  that  worldliness  always  has  dregs  in  its 
cup,  and  that  it  is  only  seemvng  good.  Then,  too,  there  comes 
to  ns  the  experience,  common  to  all,  that  worldly  reward  is 
transient  at  the  best.  Our  earthly  honours  fade  and  wane. 
The  gold  of  our  brightest  successes  soon  grows  dim.  The  suc- 
cessful of  yesterday  give  place  to  the  fresh  laureates  of  to-day. 
Even/a7n€  lives  after  a  few  lives  only.  But  a  slender  galaxy 
shine  forth  for  the  admiration  of  others  in  the  firmament  of 
earthly  honour.  Here  and  there  a  mountain  height  remains  in 
the  ordinary  plain  of  past  history.  In  every  age  a  few  solitary 
poets,philosophers,astronomers,  warriors,  philanthropistSjSenators, 
stand  boldly  out,  and  the  rest  are  to  dull  forgetfulness  a  prey ! 
And  the  winners  ?  For  so  paltry  a  reward  as  national  remem- 
brance, they  burned  the  midnight  oil  and  strained  the  over- 
wrought brain !  One  of  the  most  renowned  commanders  of 
xneiL  when  the  hour  of  triumph  came,  and  the  whole  world 
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seemed  marshalled  before  him,  when  asked  what  the  spectacle 
wanted,  answered  *  Permanence  F 

What  a  satire  this  is  on  human  glory  I    Oh,  what  an  explana- 
tion this  gives  of  man !    It  makes  us  understand  the  poet's  line : 

'Man! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  a  tear.' 

'  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower  of 
grass.'  But  so  Arm  is  the  Apostle's  faith,  so  earnest  is  his  char* 
acter,  so  confident  is  he  in  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord  and  the 
reward  for  all  His  saints,  so  devoted  is  his  work  for  that  Saviour, 
who  will  give  to  each  of  His  servants  the  incorruptible  crown, 
that  with  the  eternal  heavens  now  clearly  opened  above  him 
through  Christian  faith,  he  says,  'For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
for  me  to  die  is  gain.'  And  then  he  goes  forth  to  win  the  sons 
of  men  to  the  same  glorious  choice  of  an  incorruptible  crown. 
The  things  we  seek,  he  says,  the  objects  we  pursue  are  all,  like 
their  Divine  author  and  bestower,  eternal  in  the  heavens  !  For 
us,  as  for  St.  Paul,  the  testimony  of  our  Lord  Himself  is  all 
enough.  Eyes  of  ours  cannot  pierce  beyond  the  veiL  We  can- 
not see  the  glorified  hosts,  all  wearing  the  unfading  amaranth ; 
we  cannot  talk  with  them,  and  hear  them  tell  how  earthly  toil 
and  travail  were  well  worth  enduring  for  the  great  reward, 
but  the  Holy  Book  has  told  us  we  shall  in  nowise  lose  our 
reward,  and  that  we  shall  win  the  crown  of  life  which  fadeth  not 
away. 

As  the  voices  of  the  redeemed  float  and  fall  from  the  celestial 
heights,  they  cry,  '  Not  as  urusertaimly :'  as  they  beckon  us 
onward  by  their  holy  example,  they  say,  'Not  as  uncertainly :' 
as  they  look  for  our  coming  and  for  the  reunion  of  the  great 
day, '  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  come  Y 

Let  us  hear  their  voices  in  the  sweet  Sabbath  pastures.  Sur- 
rounded as  we  are  still  by  the  rewards  of  earth,  dazzled  by 
military  glories,  tempted  to  emulate  the  proud  and  the  vain, 
let  us  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Apostle ;  let  visions  of  future 
glory  dawn  upon  us ;  let  the  faces  of  the  great  heroes  of  the 
Gross  shine  forth  through  the  cloud.  For  the  Saviour  Himself 
says  to  all  who  have  made  sacrifices  for  Him, '  They  shall  re- 
ceive manifold  more  in  the  present  life,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  life  everlasting.' 

Men  Wait  to  Begin. 

They  see  the  runners.  They  are  now  and  then  surprised  to 
find  even  a  Saul  among  the  prophets.  Some  who  yesterday 
satirized  the  earnest^  some  who  were  careless  with  the  careless, 
gay  with  the  gay,  thank  God,  are  with  us  to-day.    But  there 
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&ie  some  who  have  long  been  close  beside  the  course  who  are 
hesitating  and  halting,  still  waiting  to  begin. 

Much  depends,  in  life's  crucial  moments,  not  only  upon 

our  estimate  of  spiritual  good,  but  upon  habits  of  decision  of 

character.    The  value  we  put  on  the  heavenly  citizenship  is  one 

thing,  and  the  consecration  we  show,  while  it  is  yet  to-day  with 

ns,  is  another  thing.    Meanwhile,  let  those  of  us  who  are  Christ's 

remember  that  the  true  life  of  the  Church  is  the  best  incentive 

to  others  to  join  its  ranks.    Men  are  impressed  and  convinced 

by  one  thing  especially,  and  that  is,  the  manifest  value  that  we 

eridently  place  on  the  great  invisible  and  spiritual  realities.     If 

we  show  that  the  *  Well  done '  of  conscience  is  more  to  us  than 

the  applause  of  men,  that  the  crown  above  is  more  to  us  than  the 

coronets  of  earth,  they  will  soon  say, '  We  will  go  with  you,  for 

the  Lord  is  with  you.' 

There  is  a  law  of  attraction  in  a  true  Christian  life  which 
works  silently  but  surely.  We  shall  not  win  by  mere  appeal, 
however  earnest,  if  all  ends  there ;  but  we  shall  win  by  the 
spiritual  fervour  of  sincere  lives. 

So  wait  I !  too  many  say.  But  what  wait  we  for  ?  When 
will  opportunity  be  more  'golden*  than  it  is  to-day  ?  When  will 
heaven's  gates  be  thrown  more  widely  open  than  they  are  to- 
day? When  will  God's  Angels  of  Truth  and  Providence  be 
more  urgent  with  us  than  now  ?  At  this  moment,  it  may  be, 
they  have  their  dear  hands  on  your  heart,  tenderly  trying  to 
lead  you  away  from  the  guilty  cities.  So  wait  I !  Why  ?  Test 
the  things  that  are  this  day  more  pleasant  than  God's  salvation, 
and  see  if  they  are  really  worthy  to  be  weighed  with  your  soul's 
immortal  weal  ?  So  wait  I !  Why  ?  Death  may  be  nearer  to 
you  than  you  think. 

'Leayes  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north  wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set ;  but  all — 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  O  Death.' 

Men  Stay  in  their  Course. 

Some  did  run  well,  but  they  are  somehow  hindered.  Still 
there  is  hope  that  they  may  be  quickened  afresh  in  the  heavenly 
way,  and  that  they  may  renew  with  ardour  their  first  love  to 
Chnst.  Alas !  heroism  cools ;  ardour  faints ;  energy  '  slows '  its 
firea  If  religion  were  one  sharp  conflict,  one  wrestling  struggle, 
one  hour^s  race,  one  martyr  sacrifice,  then  how  many  would 
run  the  course !  But  ever  in  this  sublunary  sphere  the  rewards  of 
6arth  and  time  are  to  the  persevering.  In  the  earthly,  as  in  the 
heavenly  race,  it  is  the  *  pressing  forward '  that  we  need.  The 
sudn  thing  with  young  hearts  is  to  associate  them  with  those 
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who  detest  indolence  and  sloth.  So  much  depends  on  the  spirit 
of  the  home  and  the  friendships  of  life.  Never  let  us  forget  that 
it  is  ourselves  alone  that  can  make  the  race  uncertain !  Clirist 
our  Saviour  is  stronger  than  Satan  or  sin,  or  doubt  or  deaths 
He  that  is  for  us  is  greater  than  all  that  can  be  against  us. 

Eemember,  even  in  this  world  it  is  the  persevering  spirit  that 
wins  the  race,  not  those  most  liberally  blessed  with  oppor- 
tunities. Columbus  was  but  a  weaver,  and  Halley  but  a 
soap-boiler,  and  -^op  but  a  slave,  and  Sextus  V.  a  herdsman, 
and  Homer  but  a  poor  man,  and  Hogarth  but  an  engraver  of 
plate,  and  they  all,  keeping  their  eye  on  the  earthly  goal  and 
pressing  toward  it,  gained  the  prize.  So  in  the  immortal 
sphere — the  feeble  may  become  strong,  and  the  last  be  first 
through  earnest  faith  and  zealous  prayer. 

Finally,  the  Christian  race  is  worthy  of  all  our  most  strenuous 
endeavours,  our  most  unfaltering  energy,  our  most  fervent  zeal. 
There  we  are  not  surrounded  by  the  applause  of  the  world,  nor 
shall  we  be  crowned  with  its  fading  wreaths,  nor  shall  we  have 
to  risk  uncertainty  and  disappointment;  for  we  look  forward 
to  a  celestial  crown — to  '  the  crown  of  life  which  fadeth  not 
away,'  reserved  in  heaven  for  us ;  and  not  only  for  us,  but  for 
all  who  love  and  follow  their  Lord.     '  So  run  !'    Let  this  then  be 
our  motto ;  and  on  the  lips  of  all  true  Christians,  as  on  the  lips 
of  St.  Paul  himself,  it  meant  no  proud  self-endeavour,  no  in- 
dependent effort ;  his  whole  life  had  its  confidence  and  hope  in 
this — that  he  was  strengthened  with  all  might  by  God's  Spirit 
in  his  inner  man.     In  every  Epistle  he  honours  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  fail  too  often  as  preachers,  teachers,  workers,  and  disciples, 
because  we  forget  this.    Let  but  the  cry  come  up  from  all  our 
hearts — 

'  Come,  Holy  Ghost,  our  hearts  inspirOi 

Let  us  Thine  influeDce  prove, 
Source  of  the  old  prophetic  fire, 
Fountain  of  Ught  and  love  ;' 

and  we,  too,  shall  '  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us,  looking  unto  Jesus,'  and  not  looking  unto  ourselves. 

The  Editor. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  every  reader  of  these  Homilies,  if 
the  truth  therein  should  enter  his  or  her  soul,  will  at  once  there 
and  then  '  enter  into  the  closet,  shut  to  the  door,'  and  ask  the 
blessing  of  Him  who  sendeth  none  empty  away  ? 

'As  the  worst  traveUing  is  when  the  road  is  frozen  after  a  thaw,  so 
those  are  freouently  the  most  hardened  who  have  had  some  convictions, 
who  have  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  some  religious  affec- 
tion, and  have  then  relapsed  into  their  natural  hard-heartedness.'— 
Arroumfiiih. 
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I. — THE   COCKINS — ^FATHER  AND  SON. 

I  MUST  apologize  to  you  and  your  readers  for  the  delay — not 

foigetfulaess  or  negligence — in  furnishing  the  sketches  which 

yon  persuaded  me  to  promise.    I  have  been  so  busy  working  for 

Lying  Yorkshiremen,  worthy  and  unworthy,  that  I  have  had  no 

iasure  for  writing  about  the  departed  worthies.    I  begin  with  a 

Mj  of  hereditary  preachers  in  this  county,  which  for  four 

geoeratioQs  has  never  been  without  a  representative  amongst 

preachers;  young  Cockin,  late  missionary  in  South  Africa,  one 

of  the  many  brave  young  men  who  have  so  mysteriously  and 

sadly  fallen  victims  or  martjrrs  to  their  zeal  for  evangelizing  that 

dark  and  deadly  continent,  being  the  great-grandson  of  the  elder 

Cockin,  of  whom  I  write. 

Prom  1780  to  1840  the  Cockins  occupied  a  first  place  in  the 
rank  of  popular  and  powerful  preachers  at  anniversaries,  ordina- 
tions, chapel-openings,  not  only  in  their  native*  county,  where 
they  were  far  from  beiug  prophets  without  honour,  but  through- 
out the  provinces  generally  and  in  London,  particularly  at  the 
Tabernacle,  where  the  crack  preachers  of  the  country  used  to 
supply  the  pulpit  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  a  time.     They 
were  followed  and  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences.    London 
then  was  less  selfish  than  the  modern  metropolis — contented 
^th  a  few  weeks'  service  of  the  best  men  of  the  country ;  but 
now  attracting,  absorbing  for  permanent  residence  and  work,  the 
more  brilliant  stars  from  the  provinces,  and  only  very  occasion- 
^y  condescending  to  allow  them  to  shine  on  the  country 
obscurity  and  darkness. 

I  never  heard  either  of  the  Cockins  preach,  the  father  having 
died  before  I  was  bom,  and  the  son  having  retired  from  the 
nunistry  before  I  came  to  England;  but  in  the  North  their 
Kputation  is  still  great,  and  the  reminiscences  of  them  are 
numerous,  pungent,  and  interesting.  Many  of  their  pithy,  quaint 
sayings  and  striking  illustrations  are  quoted  still,  and  their  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  not  to  say  eccentricities,  spoken  about  with  a 
gusto;  whilst  the  appearance  and  utterances  of  their  immediate 
successors  are  forgotten.  The  men  of  that  generation  were  so 
(listinguished  by  individuality,  great  force  of  character,  fearless 
freedom  of  speech,  decided  and  outspoken  opinions,  a  terse,  epi- 
gnunmatic,  often  humorous  and  homely,  style  of  preaching,  that 
^6y  made  and  left  their  mark  on  their  age.  Beneath  the 
powdered  or  brown  wig  might  be  seen  a  head  of  clear  and  solid 
JQc^ent,  and  beneath  the  black  Genevan  gown  a  real  man^  in 
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nowise  priestly,  but  somewhat  dignified,  prophetical,  and  patri- 
archal. 

I  shall  not  forget  my  first  introduction  to  John  Cockin,  tbe 
second  in  this  genealogy.    He  was  visiting  a  family  in  my  con- 
gregation, and  sitting  out  of  doors  on  a  seat  in  the  garden, 
sunning  himself  in  one  of  those  rare  moments  when  the  great 
luminary  of  heaven  succeeds  in  shining  upon  these  earthly 
regions,  usually  given  up  to  smoke,  mists,  and  rain.    It  was  an 
odd,  grotesque,  not  to  say  unique,  figure  which  presented  itself 
to  my  eyes.    A  man  about  threescore  years  and  ten,  with  a  fine 
massive  head  covered  with  a  brown  wig,  under  which  peered 
two  sharp,  penetrating  eyes,  with  a  grave  yet  not  ungenial  face, 
aforesaid  head  or  capital  surmounting  a  strong,  well-proportioned 
trunk  or  body  in  a  snuff-coloured  if  not  snuff-stained  suit,  with 
legs  sufficiently  thick  but  very  insufficiently  long,  as  if  Nature 
had  begun  to  build,  and  had  not  material  wherewith  to  finish. 
The  friend  with  whom  he  stayed  told  me  he  preached  once  (at 
Honley  Lecture)  from  the  text  of '  He  taketh  not  pleasure  in  the 
legs  of  a  man '  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10).  No  doubt  this  was  an  unintended 
coincidence,  as  when  Dr.  W.  L.  Alexander,  preaching  at  the 
opening  of  a  church  in  Newcastle,  to  which  his  friend  and  fellow- 
student,  the  Eev.  A.  Reid,  had  betaken  himself  from  a  divided 
church,  announced  (quite  innocently),  *  "What  went  ye  out  for 
to  see  ?    A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind  V 

But  to  resume,  as  Scotch  divines  say,  after  some  digression 
from  the  subject  in  hand,  I  sat  down  beside  this  ministerial 
Jacob  leaning  on  his  helpful  staff,  to  get  his  blessing  and 
counsel.  I  was  duly  and  sternly  cautioned  against  the  heresies, 
real  and  imaginary,  the  novelties  of  faith  and  practice,  then 
creeping  in  amongst  the  young  ministers,  of  whom  he  enter- 
tained no  flattering  opinion.  ,1  ventured  very  meekly  to  express 
a  kindly  word  of  defence  for  myself  and  brethren,  spoke  of  the 
natural  and  lawful  development  of  ideas  and  the  propriety  of 
reasonable  adaptation  of  beliefs  to  altered  circumstances,  etc. 
The  old  gentleman  was  far  from  being  pleased  with  this  humble 
apology  for  what  he  feared  was  perilous  freethinking,  and  when 
I  ventured  to  iUustrate  my  suspicious  theory  by  a  personal 
allusion  which  I  thought  exceedingly  happy  and  A  propos,  I 
thoroughly  roused  the  ire  and  eloquence  of  my  faithful  mentor. 
Before  that  he  had  chastised  me  only  with  his  eyes  and  his 
brows,  in  withering  gaze  and  frown ;  but  now  it  seemed  as  if 
the  staff  would  more  effectually  execute  his  wrath.  I  had  very 
innocently  said, '  I  suppose,  Mr.  Cockin,  you  don't  see  all  things 
exactly  in  the  same  light  as  your  father  did  V  *  My  father^  sir,' 
he  replied, '  my  father  was  a  better  man  and  a  better  preacher 
than  ever  I  was,  and  I  only  wish  there  were  more  like  him !' 
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etc  I  think  he  added  that  he  agreed  in  all  respects  with  him 
in  his  theolojrical  views ;  at  any  rate,  they  were  both  very  pro- 
nounced, stiff  Calvinists,  though  quite  as  ready  to  do  battle  with 
Antinomians  as  Arminians.  On  those  favourite  theories  they 
never  lacked  *  lucidity/  however  they  may  have  been  deficient 
in  'sveet  reasonableness.' 

Joseph  Cockin  was  born  at  Honley,  four  miles  from  Hudders- 
fieU,  in  1755.     At  that  time  the  morals  and  religion  of  the 
coDDtiy  were  very  low.     The  Lord's  day  was  more  a  day  of 
sport— even  of  types  so  brutal  as  bull-baiting  and  bear-baiting — 
than  of  religious  worship.     But  the  Methodists,  both  in  the 
Chnrch  and  out  of  it^  had  begun  to  rouse  the  dormant  con- 
sciences of  the  people,  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  cold,  heartless 
preaching  and   careless,   often   immoral,  lives   of  the  clergy. 
Henry  Venn,  the  vicar  of  Huddersfield,  the  friend  and  coadjutor 
of  lady  Huntingdon,  was  a  leader  in  this  revival  of  Evangelical 
religion,  and  the  real  father  of  Methodism  and  Independency  in 
this  neighbourhood.   His  influence  extended  not  only  to  Honley, 
bat  to  Halifax,  and  for  many  miles  all  round  Huddersfield. 

When  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Cockin  came  under  the 
spell  of  Venn's  earnest  preaching.  It  had  the  savour  of  life  to 
his  young,  inquiring  soul.  *  On  Thursday  evenings  I  made  a 
point  of  attending,  though  I  was  at  the  distance  of  four  miles, 
and  had  to  go  alone.  To  facilitate  my  escape,  my  mother  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  carried  my  clothes  into  a  private  place 
in  the  fields,  and  I  went  at  the  proper  time  and  changed  those 
in  which  I  worked,  that  I  might  appear  in  decent  trim.  I  re* 
member  once  being  waylaid  by  my  father,  and  there  was  no  way 
of  escape  but  through  a  river  which  I  was  just  able  to  ford.  To 
this  place  I  repaired,  put  off  my  clothes,  and  carried  them  over 
mj  head,  and  thus  effected  my  purpose.*  His  father,  after  ter- 
rible threats  and  other  unnatural  cruelties,  at  last  drove  him 
from  his  house,  and  for  twelve  months  the  pious  brave  boy 
lodged  and  worked  with  a  Mr.  Scholfield,  near  Huddersfield,  who 
kindly  gave  him  shelter.  In  the  house  of  this  godly  man — a 
great  admirer  of  Venn,  and  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  and 
^rst  deacons  of  Highfield  Chapel — ^was  a  weekly  prayer-meeting, 
which  greatly  helped  to  foster  the  religious  life  in  the  breast  of 
this  honest,  homeless  lad.  Out  of  that  meeting  about  half  a 
dozen  ministers  arose.  Beligion  obtained  and  preserved  amidst 
these  and  many  other  hardships  was  sure  to  be  genuine  and  to 
become  vigorous. 

When,  on  Venn's  leaving  the  parish  church  of  Huddersfield, 
Highfield  Chapel  was  built,  young  Cockin  was  one  of  the  first 
contributors,  his  name  stiU  standing  in  the  old  list  of  subscrip- 
tions for  half-a-guinea,  a  large  sum  for  a  working  youth.    Not 
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content  with  this,  he  helped  with  his  own  hands  to  dig  out  the 
foundations  of  the  new  sanctuary.  Forced  into  the  militia  by  a 
dishonest  ballot,  he  had  to  spend  some  time  annually  in  Leeds, 
and  there  discovered  such  gifts  of  prayer  and  extempore  speaking 
that  he  was  recommended  to  enter  the  Theological  Academy  at 
Heckmondwike.  At  the  end  of  a  three  years'  curriculum  he 
settled  at  Kipping,  or  Thornton,  near  Bradford,  where  he  preached 
to  a  crowded  congregation  for  fifteen  years  with  great  power, 
acceptance,  and  spiritual  fruit,  and  brought  up  a  large  family  on 
a  small  salary.  There  was  no  Church-Aid  Society  in  those 
days,  and  the  trustees  of  Lady  Hewley's  Charity  (not  yet  re- 
formed and  put  right  by  Mr.  Hadfield's  litigation)  declined  to 
give  him  a  grant  because  of  his  orthodox  views  of  the  Trinity, 
of  which  they  made  sport.  He  supplemented  his  income  by 
taking  a  small  farm.  This  by  no  means  interfered  with  his 
pastoral  duties.  For  in  addition  to  his  home  ministry  he  w€is  a 
laborious  and  most  successful  itinerant  preacher  in  barns  and 
halls  throughout  the  West  Biding.  Kot  a  few  Congregational 
Churches  owe  their  origin,  and  others  their  renewal  and  pros- 
perity, to  his  visits  and  itinerant  labours.  Would  to  God  there 
were  more  of  this  now !  He  subsequently,  in  1811,  took  an 
active  part  in  founding  the  Itinerant  Society,  now  merged  into 
the  Yorkshire  Congregational  Union,  and  in  establishing  and 
supporting  the  Yorkshire  Colleges.  He  was  also  an  early  and 
earnest  supporter  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  preached 
the  Surrey  Chapel  sermon  in  1 798." 

Greatly  to  the  grief  and  vexation  of  his  attached  flock,  Mr. 
Cockiu  removed  from  Kipping  to  Square  Church,  Halifax,  where 
he  finished  his  successful  ministry  in  1826,  and  died  1828.  His 
only  son,  John,  of  whom  I  next  have  to  write,  had  the  pro- 
foundest  reverence  for  his  father,  and  though  he  was  generally 
considered  rather  hard  and  severe,  was  true  and  tender-hearted 
as  a  friend  and  son.  He  said,  'I  could  never  yet  read  my 
father's  autobiography  without  tears.'  How  often  a  brusque  and 
blunt  manner  veils  a  loving  heart !  Yet  even  filial  love  and 
reverence  do  not  blind  the  eyes  I  The  son,  in  the  interesting 
memorials  of  his  father,  candidly  admits  that  he  was  '  uneven  in 
his  temperament,'  '  rough  and  blunt,'  '  unceremonious,'  and  his 
illustrations  occasionally  '  too  familiar  and  homely.'  His  preach- 
ing, which  was  generally  fluent  and  animated,  loud,  impetuous, 
and  rapid,  was  frequently  relieved  by  humorous  and  smart 
sayings,  and  honest  truths  of  a  pointed  if  not  personal  character, 
and  even  colloquial  interrogations,  such  as  that  addressed  to  a 
brother  minister  in  the  course  of  the  sermon,  '  What  do  you 
think  oithat  t  I  call  that  preaching.'  Such  eccentricities  were 
more  common  and  less  offensive  thm  than  they  would  be  now. 
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John  Cockitt  spent  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life — forty- 
three  years — ^in  Holmfirth.  There  grew  up  around  him  a  strong 
and  study  race  of  men  who  were  firm  in  their  adherence  to 
Congr^donal  principles,  and  sound  both  in  politics  and  theo- 
logy. His  preaching  was  different  from  his  father's,  more  logical 
and  intellectual,  less  fluent,  and  altogether  destitute  of  the 
emotional,  and  nearly  so  of  the  imaginative  and  poetical ; 
thoogh  his  preaching  and  books  show  extensive  reading,  and 
a  tendency,  as  if  from  humility  and  self-diflSdence,  to  nail  every 
important  sentiment  by  a  text  from  Scripture  or  a  quotation 
fsm  some  trusted  author.  He  was  occasionally  too  severe,  and 
somewhat  given  to  sarcasm.  One  Sunday  the  clerk,  who  gave 
oat  the  notices,  had,  apparently  without  consulting  the  higher 
power,  announced  that  Mr.  Gadsby,  the  Antinomian  Baptist, 
would  preach  during  the  week.  Mr.  Cockin  rising,  leaning 
over  the  head  of  the  unwary  and  too  charitable  clerk,  said, 
'  H'm !  Gadsby — and  what  have  we  to  do  with  Gadsby  V  One 
day  a  good  woman,  but  somewhat  ready  with  her  tongue,  had 
ventured  to  say  in  a  querulous  tone,  *  I  didn't  like  your  sermon 
this  morning.'  'Madam,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.'  The  ministers  of  those  days  were 
not  men-pleasers,  but,  like  Ezekiel^  prophesied  not  smooth 
things,  but  the  truth,  whether  they  should  hear  or  forbear. 

He  once  sharply  rebuked  a  lady  in  a  neighbouring  county 
who  tried  to  make  excuses  and  apologies  for  a  bare  repast, 

*  Madam,  I  am  tired  of  bones  and  compliments.'  Which  reminds 
me  of  Dr.  Brown's  beadle,  in  Edinburgh,  rebuking  a  polite  and 
«tingy  lady  who  attended  that  church,  and  gave  a  gracious  bow 
to  the  plate  at  the  door, '  Gie  us  less  o'  your  manners  and  mair 
o'  your  siller.' 

He  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit  and  the  reputation  of  the 
minister  both  by  precept  and  example,  and  was  not  slow  to 
condemn  the  extreme  fastidiousness  and  occasional  severity 
with  which  ministerial  life  and  labour  were  criticized  by  incon- 
siderate people,  on  whose  minds  he  inculcated  the  duty  of 
cherishing  reasonable  expectations. 

Once,  when  preaching  in  a  Sheffield  chapel,  whose  congrega- 
tion had  been  noted  for  itching  ears  and  frequent  changes,  in 
the  course  of  his  sermon  he  paused  to  describe  to  the  eager  and 
expectant  people  the  kind  of  man  they  needed  to  fill  their  pulpit. 

*  I  know,'  said  the  good  man,  *  the  kind  of  man  you  need — a 
very  godly  man,  good  expounder  of  the  Word,  earnest  preacher, 
faithful  pastor,  diligent  visitor,  patient,  wise,'  and  so  on,  de- 
scribing a  perfect  model ;  and  when  he  had  worked  them  up  to 
a  high  pitch  of  expectation  and  delight,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  exclaiming  '  Name  !  name !'  he  very  drily  and  coolly 
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said, '  Ah,  my  friends,  such  a  man  is  not  yet  bom.'    He  had 
been  painting  the  ideal ;  they  had  been  expecting  the  peifect 

In  these  times  we  hear  a  great  outcry  against  political  Dis- 
senters, as  if  it  were  quite  a  modern  innovation  and  later  comip- 
tion  for  Dissenting  ministers  to  take  any  active  part  in  political 
contests,  or  in  discussion  of  burning  public  questions.  It  is  a 
great  mistake.  The  Cockins,  especially  he  of  Holmfirth,  were 
ardent  Liberals,  and  zealous  advocates  of  such  questions  as 
Parliamentary  Eeform,  Free  Trade,  Anti-Slavery,  Civil  and 
Beligious  Liberty.  And  when  the  Liberal  candidates  for  the 
county  visited  Holmfirth,  whether  a  Milton  or  Morpeth,  they 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  properly  introduced  to  the  select 
constituency  if  *  my  good  friend  Mr.  Cockin '  had  not  moved  or 
seconded  his  Lordship's  candidature.  Even  in  Exeter  Hall  the 
voice  of  the  Holmfirth  Cockin,  on  those  great  questions,  was 
listened  to  with  loudest  applause. 

The  Congregationalists  of  the  North,  especially  of  YorkshireJ, 
owe  very  much  to  these  remarkable  men.  They  were  true, 
brave  men,  loyal  to  Christ  and  to  Evangelical  doctrine.  Their 
Calvinistic  views  did  not  interfere  with  their  free  oflFer  of  salva- 
tion, nor  diminish  the  number  of  their  converts.  Whilst  their 
views  of  sovereign  grace  and  high  ideas  of  Christian  character 
tended  to  produce  a  race  of  church-members  who  were  honest, 
intelligent,  and  steadfast.  They  were  most  unselfish  and 
abundant  in  their  labours,  not  only  in  their  own  congregations, 
but  in  extending  the  Gospel  and  Congregational  principles  in 
populous  districts  where  the  provision  for  religious  worship 
was  insuflScient.  In  their  private  lives  they  were  exemplary, 
given  to  hospitality,  and  exceedingly  liberal  to  the  poor.  They, 
though  dead,  still  speak, '  Stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.' 

B.  Bruce. 

A  PILLAR  OF  CLOUD  BY  DAT,  AND  A  PILLAR 

OF  FIRE  BY  NIOHT* 

In  the  bright  days  when  pleasure  smiles  around  us, 

And  our  sweet  dreams  are  ushered  into  light ; 
Lest  the  too  dazzling  lustre  should  confound  us. 

Be  thou  our  night ! 

In  the  dark  days  when  Hope  seems  dead  within  us, 

And  our  souls  battle  with  the  clouds  of  night, 
When  Satan  and  his  hosts  draw  near  to  win  us, 

Be  thou  our  light ! 

t.'if^r  Hildebrand'8  Cross.'  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  By  M.  A.  Paull. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 

If  we  ▼oald  make  our  ministry  a  power,  it  must  be  marked  by 
enthusiasm.     This  ought  to  arise  from  our  faith  in  the  truth  we 
preach.   No  minister  has  a  right  to  expect  that  his  work  will 
he  effective  except  it  is  with  him  a  controlling  and  all-mastering 
passion.     Unless  we  have  entered  the  ministry  of  our  heavenly 
Master  as  ambassadors,  feeling  that  the  spell  it  exerts  upon  us 
id  sach  as  no  other  manner  of  life  can  exert,  the  sooner  we 
abandon  our  sacred,  or  desecrated,  office  the  better,  both  for  our- 
selves, and  for  the  people  among  whom  we  minister.     If  there 
be  any  office  in  the  world  which  claims  enthusiasm  as  its  natural 
allj,  it  i»  the  ministry  of  the  GospeL    It  demands  not  only  the 
seal,  but  the  soul  in  its  most  fervid  heat,  and  in  its  highest 
action.    The  spirit  which  is  proper  to  us  is  the  spirit  of  Him 
who  said, '  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  and 
to  finish  His  work.'    And  we  find  that  spirit  reappearing  in  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  when  Festus,  confounding  human  lore 
with  divine  love,  could  say  to  him,  '  Thou  art  beside  thyself; 
much  learning  doth  make  thee  mad/    When  I  speak  of  enthu- 
siasm I  do  not  mean  a  rampant  fanaticism,  which,  mistaking 
frenzy  for  faith,  and  noisy  declamation  for  spiritual  earnestness^ 
excites  the  derision  and  the  hostility  of  those  whom  preaching 
is  designed  to  conciliate  and  to  save.    I  mean  the  entire  conse- 
cration of  the  man  to  his  work,  as  the  work  which,  because  of 
its  nature  and  ends,  he  esteems  to  be  the  noblest  on  earth.    If 
there  be  one  now  holding  a  commission  from  his  Lord  who 
would  exchange  it  for  any  secular  position,  however  elevated,  let 
the  unworthy  feeling  crimson  his  face  with  shame.     If  we  feel 
that  to  be  wealthy  as  a  millionaire ;  to  be  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Queen,  or  her  ambassador  abroad — the  generalissimo  of  her  forces 
by  land  or  her  chief  admiral  at  sea ;  to  utter  with  authority  the 
last  and  highest  word  of  science ;  to  compose  the  poetry  which 
shall  crown  us  with  a  laureate's  wreath,  or  the  music  which, 
with  its  'linked  sweetness,'  and  its  deep  and  subtle  harmonies, 
may  thrill  the  soul  with  a  new  and  wondrous  ecstasy,  is  to 
acUeve  a  higher  honour,  to  render  a  nobler  service,  and  to 
enjoy  a  purer  happiness  than  we  feel  to  be  associated  with 
the  post  we   now  occupy  in  the  spiritual  kingdom^  are  we 
not  in  the  garb  of  ambassadors  without  credentials  and  seal, 
and  are  we  not  running  without  being  sent  ?     A  minister  of 
Christ  without  enthusiasm !  one  who  has  to  preach  the  most 
glad  tidings  that  ever  came  forth  from  heaven's  gate,  without 
enthusiasm  I    A  rower  in  the  lifeboat,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
heavenly  pilot,  and  which  has  to  rescue  struggling,  drowning 
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souls  from  the  foaming  breakers  of  sin,  without  enthusiasm  ! 
We  are  told  that  there  are  elements  to  damp  it.      Enough, 
assuredly,  both  within  us  and  without  us.     Natural  indolence  in 
some,  an  unchastened  will  in  most,  benumbing  habit,  personal 
sickness,  ungrateful  and  even  cruel  treatment  from  others — 
friends  transmuted  into  enemies,  harvests  scanty  or  long  de* 
ferred,and  mingled  with  tares — thwartings  from  men  and  temp- 
tations from  the  devil — numberless  distractions  and  harassments 
arising  from  our  social  life — all  these  are  the  wintry  clouds 
which  often  empty  themselves  upon  the  fire  of  a  minister's 
zeal.     But  then,  the  more  we  have  of  this  dismal,  discouraging 
rain,   the   greater  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  fire  blazing 
with  a  fervent  heat.     The  more  we  have  to  resist  us,  the 
more  internal  force  we  must  have  to  press  on.     If  the  vessel 
has  both  wind  and  tide  against  it,  the  more  needful  it  is  that  its 
motive-power  should  be  great.     If  we  can  neither  drift  into 
heaven  as  Christians,  nor  drift  onward  in  our  work  as  ministers, 
if  progress  involve  struggle,  and  resolution,  and  nerve  at  every 
step,  what  prospect  of  success  has  he  who  begins  the  ministry 
without  heart,  or  with  lukewarmness  ?     It  is  well  when  a  gale 
rises  immediately  on  his  leaving  the  harbour,  and  sends  him 
back  with  fear,  and  compels  him  to  abandon  a  mode  of  life  for 
which  he  was  so  poorly  qualified. 

Brethren,  let  us  learn  enthusiasm  from  others,  who,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  The  manufacturer  who 
has  set  his  heart  on  riches,  teaches  us  a  lesson.  He  is  resolved 
to  be  wealthy,  and  he  cares  not  who  knows  it.  He  rises  up 
early,  lies  down  late,  eats  the  bread  of  carefulness,  and  wastes 
not  a  farthing  wilfully.  He  keeps  his  eye  upon  every  passing 
event,  for  it  may  afifect  for  better  or  for  worse  his  hopes  of  a 
fortune.  Politics  are  not  without  interest  for  him,  especially  if 
they  have  a  monetary  bearing;  he  strives  to  master  interna- 
tional affairs,  for  they  may  affect  trade,  and  it  is  by  trade  that 
he  is  to  become  rich.  Discoveries  in  chemistry  attract  his 
regard,  not  because  he  understands  the  science,  but  because  new 
colours  may  be  made  or  old  ones  fixed,  and  in  either  case  may 
turn  his  fabrics  into  gold.  If  he  be  dumb  or  stammering  on 
any  other  point,  on  this  —  the  one  imperial,  all-absorbing 
ambition  of  his  life — ^he  is  as  eloquent  as  the  Greek  that  shook 
Philip's  throne.  This  enthusiasm  may  be  called  vulgar.  Be  it 
so  ;  but  it  is  vulgar  because  it  is  misplaced.  Is  it  vulgar  if  its 
object  be  worthy,  and  was  it  vulgar  in  an  apostle  who  could  say, 
'  This  one  thing  I  do'?  Men  can  pardon  enthusiasm  which  can 
spend  years  in  deciphering  an  inscription  on  a  fragment  of  some 
ancient  stone ;  or  which  can  chase  through  flood  and  fell,  and 
wood  and  brake,  with  dripping  garments  and  lacerated  flesh. 
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some  new  moth  which  entomology  has  never  recognized  and 
classified  befom ;  or  which  can  give  half  a  lifetime  to  the  recen- 
sion of  some  obscure  and  unimportant  manuscript ;  or  which  can 
dwell  with  rapture  on  some  master-stroke  of  the  pencil  of 
Baffiielle,  or  of  the  chisel  of  Thorvaldsen  or  Canova ;  or  which 
can  encounter  death  itself  in  seeking,  amid  mist»  and  storm,  and 
snow,  and  thick- ribbed  ice,  a  passage  through  Northern  seas  to 
the  Eastern  world.  And  is  the  pulpit  the  only  place  in  which 
enthusiasm  is  an  unpardonable  sin  ?  Is  tameness  to  be  its 
highest  level,  a  studied  coolness  its  intensest  warmth,  a  perse- 
vering monotony  its  most  attractive  tone,  a  wearying  iteration 
of  the  same  common-places  its  greatest  variety,  a  nervous  fear  of 
even  seeming  to  be  in  earnest  its  most  fervent  zeal?  Other 
enthusiasms  are  concerned  with  perishable  things.  The  mer- 
chant's gold  shall  drop  from  his  hands — the  noblest  painting 
shall  rot — ^the  finest  group  of  marble  statuary  shall  turn  to  dust 
— all  the  works  of  man  which  a  carnal  enthusiasm  has  erected 
shall  be  burned  up,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  true  minister  of 
Christ  has  relation  to  things  which  cannot  perish. 

The  Late  Dr.  Enoch  Mellok. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  GETHSEMANE. 

Geih8£Mane  was  a  garden,  or  orchard,  more  than  half-a-mile  from  the 
city.  Olive-trees  grew  in  it,  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  their  fruit 
yidded,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Gethsemane '  is  '  oil-press.'  Jesus 
isay  often  have  passed  through  the  garden  on  His  way  to  Bethany,  and 
probably  He  knew  how  retired  and  quiet  a  spot  it  was  for  prayer  and 
tbonght  It  is  kept  now  with  care  as  a  sacred  spot,  and  fine  olive-trees 
still  grow  there.  Two  of  these  trees  are  very  old  and  very  large,  the 
tnmks  being  six  yards,  or  eighteen  feet  round.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
two  thoaaand  years  old  ;  and  if  so,  they  must  have  been  large  trees,  more 
clan  a  hundred  years  old,  when  Jesus  prayed  beneath  their  shade. 
History  tells  us  that  Titus,  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  cut  down  all  the 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  throws  a  doubt  on  the  age  of  these 
olives— for  if  all  the  trees  were  cut  down  then,  these  must  have  been 
planted  since.  However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  tree  here  and 
there  may  have  been  spared,  and  that  these  two  olives  were  fine  trees  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  when  Jesus  knelt  there  in  prayer.  A 
little  wav  up  the  Mount  lay  this  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Jerusalem 
rose  on  the  other  side  of  the  ravine,  high  above  them,  with  its  towers  and 
i&iBarets  shining  whiter  than  marble  in  the  radiance  of  the  moon,  while 
shadows  lay  black  on  the  ground,  for  shadows  are  always  darkest  in  the 
brightest  lights.— 7%<j  ChUd's  Lift  of  Christ  for  July. 

'  Though  at  times  my  spirit  fails  me, 

And  the  bitter  tear-drops  fall ; 
Though  my  lot  is  hard  and  lonely, 
Yet  I  hope— I  hope  through  all.* 

Mrs.  I^orton. 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  JUBILEE 

LECTURES,  ISS2^ 

We  most  heartily  congratulate  the  committee  of  the  Union  on 
the  production  of  these  two  volumes.  We  have  read  them  with 
deep  interest.  The  Introduction  says,  'There  has  been  no 
attempt  made  to  give  completeness,  either  apologetic  or  his- 
torical, to  the  volumes/  This  is  a  modest  statement,  and  true  ; 
but  withal,  there  is  a  wonderful  charm  of  completeness  in  the 
Lectures  — r  we  mean  that  they  are  not  fragmentary  or  super- 
ficial ;  they  have  come  complete  out  of  the  crucible  of  the  writers' 
minds.  There  is  no  sign  of  mere  bookmaking  in  the  volumes. 
It  would  be  difQcult  to  find  in  so  few  pages  such  thorough 
handling  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  all  our  literature  as  in 
these  Lectures.  After  an  able  introductory  chapter  by  A.  M. 
Ffidrbairn,  D.D.,  we  have,  in  the  first  volume.  Lecture  I.,  '  The 
Early  Independents/  by  E.  W.  Dale,  M.A. ;  Lecture  II., '  Laud 
and  the  Puritans,'  by  Henry  AUon,  D.D. ;  Lecture  III.,  *  The 
Westminster  Assembly,'  by  John  Stoughton,  D.D. ;  Lecture  IV., 
'  Independents  in  the  Days  of  the  Commonwealth,'  by  Eustace 
R  Conder,  D.D. ;  Lecture  V., '  The  Policy  of  the  Bestoration 
and  the  Eeign  of  Charles  II.,'  by  John  Kennedy,  D.D. ;  and  in 
the  second  volume  we  have  Lecture  VI., '  Bishop  Barnet  and 
Contemporary  Schemes  of  Church  Comprehension,'  by  S.  Pearson, 
M.A. ;  Lecture  VII.,  'The  Struggle  for  Civil  Liberty  in  the 
Georgian  Era,  and  its  Effect  on  the  Development  of  the  Free 
Church  Principle,'  by  A.  Mackennol,  B.A. ;  Lecture  IX.,  *  Broad 
Church  Doctrine  and  Independency,'  by  Edward  White ;  Lec- 
ture X., '  Clericalism  and  Congregationalism,'  by  J.  G.  Eogers, 
B.A.;  Lecture  XI.,  *  Nonconformity  in  Wales,'  by  Henry  Bichard, 
M.P. 

Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  these  Lectures  will  be  taken  in 
by  all  our  Congregational  families  who  are  interested,  not  alone 
in  our  *  faith  and  order/  but  in  our  relation  to  the  developing 
life  of  the  nation  ?  Patriotism  as  well  as  piety  demands  that 
we  should  be  now  like  the  men  of  Issachar,  who  had  under- 
standing of  their  times ;  and  a  fair  study  of  Independency  will 
show  its  fidelity  to  the  Divine  Bevelation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  life  and  growth  of  a  Free  Nation  on  the 
other  hand.  The  writers  are  in  the  best  sense  able  men,  and 
some  of  them  are  at  their  very  best  in  these  volumes.  It 
would  be  invidious  to  make  distinctions,  and  to  give  selections 
from  the  Lectures  is  more  than  our  space  will  allow.  We  have 
been  delighted  not  only  with  the  scholarship  of  the  volumes, 

*  YoIb.  I.  and  11.    Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
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but  with  the  congeniality  of  eax^h  to  the  writer's  name  and 

fame;  and  with  the  high  literary  as  well  as  religious  merit  which 

thej  all  possess.     They  are  as  fair  as  they  are  firm,  as  charitable 

to  others  as  they  are  true  to  ourselves.    The  Introduction  puts 

the  matter  well :   '  It  was  inevitable  that  in  the  expository  state~ 

meot  or  historical  illustration  of  Congregational  principles  there 

should  be  an  implied  rejection  of  some  of  the  principles  on 

vhieh  the  highly  organized  churches  are  founded ;   but  such 

inddeotal  out-croppings  of  dissent  from  the  "  way  ^'  adopted  in 

other  communions^  whose    status    as    Churches    and  whose 

Christian  work   are   yet  frankly  and   thankfully  recognised, 

cannot  with  candour  be  interpreted  as  revealing  either  the 

temper  of  the  sectary  or  the  aim  of  the  proselytizer.'    Capitally 

said,  and  perfectly  true.    The  volumes  are  well  got  up,  and 

desove  to  enjoy  a  very  large  circulation  indeed. 


THE  BIBLE  SOCIETY. 

BT  THE 

REV.  ARTHXTR  MURSELL. 

Thb  soUd  pUe  in  Queen  Victoria  Street  means  business,  and 
basmess  worth  the  doing.  It  means  Bibles  in  Britain,  Bibles 
in  Europe,  Bibles  in  Asia,  Bibles  in  Africa,  Bibles  in  America. 
It  means  Bibles  in  every  language,  savage  or  civilized ;  Bibles 
for  the  missionary  of  every  creed,  Bibles  for  the  colporteur  in 
every  clime.  And  what  does  this  mean  ?  Well,  it  means  that  so 
far  as  the  Society  is  concerned,  it  is  doing  its  duty.  It  can  only  ply 
the  machinery,  and  scatter  the  seed.  But  it  means  that  you  and 
I  have  a  supplementary  and  auxiliary  work  to  do.  Bibles  dis^ 
tributed  are  not  all.  The  Bible  is  distributed  pretty  extensively, 
pretty  universally,  amongst  the  homes  of  England.  But  in  how 
many  is  it  venerated?  If  veneration  means  the  laying  of  it  up 
in  lavender,  oovering  it  with  calico,  filling  it  with  silken  marks, 
tipped  with  crosses  and  devices,  and  mottoed  with  fancy  needle- 
work, there  is  not  much  to  complain  of.  But  we  would  rather 
see  a  Bible  worn  and  broken,  its  binding  battered  without,  and 
its  pages  thumbed  within.  We  would  like  to  see  the  heavy 
pencil-Une  under  some  promise,  as  though  it  had  been  a  pillow 
for  an  aching  head,  or  a  balsam  to  a  troubled  heart.  This  would 
show  that  we  had  tried  the  value  of  the  prize  which  we  dis- 
tribute ;  that  our  own  garden  was  floral  and  fragrant  from  the 
seed  we  scatter ;  that  we  too  had  weighed  the  shekels  we  confer, 
and  hoarded  the  ingots  which  we  lavish.    For  the  Bible  is  like 
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the  bread  in  Christ's  hands,  the  more  it  is  spent  the  more  it 
increases.  But  we  live  rather  in  a  learned  than  in  a  devout  age. 
We  live  in  times  when  men  criticize  the  Bible,  translate  the 
Bible,  revise  the  Bible,  discuss  the  Bible,  diffuse  the  Bible,  but 
do  not  read  the  Bible.  A  few  approach  the  Bible  as  students ; 
but  fewer  still  come  to  it  as  children.  A  garden  may  be  very 
wisely  used  as  a  promenade  for  a  few  martinets  with  micro- 
scopes and  lenses,  who  botanize  upon  its  flowers,  and  pull  them 
to  pieces  to  classify  and  Latinize  their  names ;  but  it  is  better 
used  as  the  romping-ground  of  children,  who  dance  among  its 
daisies,  and  smell  its  blossoms ;  or  of  bees  who  burrow  in  its 
petals,  and  drink  the  wine-cups  of  its  honey.  And  so  it  may  be 
well  for  Hebraists,  and  Talmudists,  and  Attic  sages  to  pounce 
upon  our  Bible  and  explain  to  us  the  niceties  of  a  rendering,  or 
the  force  of  an  aorist,  or  the  authenticity  of  a  version.  But  it 
is  better  for  a  troubled  soul  to  find  its  heart's  ease  in  its 
promises,  and  for  a  sin-crushed  world  to  take  it  as  its  guide- 
book to  Calvary  and  peace. 

Perhaps  it  is  trite  to  say  it,  but  in  putting  into  a  missionary's 
hand  the  Bible,  you  give  to  him  the  one  key  by  which  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  may  be  opened  to  the  light ;  so  that  such 
work  as  that  which  this  Society  achieves  is  the  pioneer  work  of 
all  missionary  effort.  Thus,  when  you  and  I  meet  at  our  various 
missionary  gatherings,  and  rejoice  in  the  work  accomplished  in 
the  different  mission-fields,  we  are  to  a  great  extent  exhibiting 
the  trophies  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  Well  may 
we  all  meet,  and  rejoice  to  meet,  upon  a  common  platform  to 
thank  God  for  such  a  Society  and  for  such  a  work ! 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  China  as  one  of  the 
territories  most  loud  in  its  challenge,  yet  least  inviting  to  the 
Christian  herald.  But  I  was  reading  a  speech  by  Mr.  Griffith 
John,  the  eminent  missionary  in  Hankow,  which  seems  to  be 
rainbowed  with  hopefulness  and  light.  He  says  the  changes 
that  forty  years  of  missionary  enterprise  have  wrought  in  China 
are  simply  marvellous.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  a  crime  to  teach 
Chinese  to  a  foreigner,  and  there  were  only  five  spots  in  the 
entire  empire  where  missionaries  might  settle.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  their  liberty  of  spiritual  aggression.  We 
have  the  authority  of  this  missionary  for  the  declaration  that 
colporteurs  instructed  in  the  language,  and  equipped  simply  with 
the  Word  of  God,  and  filled  with  His  grace,  are  the  chief  deside- 
rata for  effective  missionary  work  in  China.  And  the  reading 
of  this  speech  of  Mr.  Griffith  John  did  much  to  make  me  more 
in  love  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  because  at 
almost  every  sentence  there  was  some  implied  testimony  to  its 
breadth  and  catholicity  of  scope,  or  some  unstrained  and  unem- 
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lamsfled  appeal  to  its  liberality.    For  instance,  he  states  that 
the  Society  is  desirous  to  engage  the  services  of  missionaries  of 
ofl  societies  in  the  work  of  Bible  distribution.    Then,  without 
any  sort  of  embarrassment,  he  appeals  to  the  Society  to  unite 
with  die  Tract  Society  in  supplementing  its  work  by  the  scatter- 
ing of  tracts.    Now  there  is  something  in  all  this  which,  to  me^ 
indicates  a  feature  in  this  Society  which  has  a  special  charm.    I 
confess  to  a  greater  sympathy  with  institutions  whose  basis  is  a 
hroed  Christianity  than  with  those  which  are  sectarian^  however 
doeely  these  latter  may  reflect  my  own  personal  views.     Upon 
oor  oanower  platforms  we  are  hampered  in  these  open  appeals. 
We  can  only  encourage  each  other  by  the  statistics  of  proselytism, 
and  not  of  evangelism.  And  to  me  the  encouragement  diminishes 
in  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  congratulation.    The  primary  thing  is 
to  make  Christians ;  it  is  but  secondary  to  make  Christians  of 
this  or  the  other  type.    We  want  to  see  the  name  of  Jesus  on 
their  foreheads,  and  to  hear  the  praise  of  Jesus  in  their  songs, 
and  not  to  find  the  badge  of  a  sect  upon  their  uniform,  or  the 
dialect  of  a  shibboleth  in  their  paternosters.     The  platform  of 
this  Society  makes  me  forget  whether  those  by  whom  I  am  sur- 
ronnded  belong  to  this,  that,  or  the  other  section  of  the  one  great 
Church.    They  belong  to  the  only  Church  I  care  to  glorify,  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.     It  is  enough  for  me  that  they  own  the 
same  Divine  Master,  and  that  their  '  Amen '  goes  up  with  mine 
when  we  cry  '  Thy  Kingdom  come !'    Men  may  differ  about' 
niany  things  in  the  Bible,  but  it  is  the  Bible  after  all  that 
diaws  men  together  and  makes  Christians  one.    It  tells  them  of 
their  one  hope,  and  blows  away  their  differences  on  the  breath 
of  that  prayer, '  That  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art 
in  Me,  and  I  in  Thee,  and  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou 
hast  sent  Me.'    A  man  may  grow  hardened  through  injustice, 
soured  by  misconstruction,  or  made  indifferent  to  common  things 
by  the  incidence  of  heavy  trial ;  but  there  is  something  some- 
where, could  we  but  find  it,  which  shall  soften^  sweeten,  quicken 
bim.    The  poor  old  cobbler  in  Paradise  Square  saw  little  of 
Paradise  around  him  as  he  toiled  at  his  lapstone  after  his  trea- 
sure was  gone ;  but  the  wand  came  at  length  which  touched  the 
i^ened  springs  of  feeling  and  thawed  them  into  faith  and 
e^^pectation : 

'  The  cobbler  sang,  for  his  heart  was  light 

As  he  watched  Ids  child  at  play ; 
But  a  shadow  came  in  the  summer  night. 

And  took  the  child  away. 
He  sits  in  his  garret  under  the  tUes, 

He  works  in  moody  despair ; 
The  sun  never  shines  and  nobody  smiles 
In  the  gloom  of  Paradise  Square. 
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'  He  mends  and  patches  on  and  on, 

He  scarcely  ponders  why, 
Or  whether  the  winter  is  come  or  gonei 

Or  how  the  hoars  go  by. 
He  never  lifts  his  heart  or  eyes, 

He  never  breathes  a  prayer ; 
It  is  so  far  from  Paradise 

To  the  gloom  of  Paradise  Sqnare. 

'Tic  tack  !  tic  tack  !  the  long  hoars  throagh, 

He  patches  old  and  torn. 
But  once  tiiere  came  a  little  shoe. 

Like  one  his  child  had  worn : 
The  hammer  drops  from  his  hard,  rovLgfi  hand. 

The  tears  roU  down  his  eyes ; 
That  was  a  voice  he  could  understand, 

For  it  came  from  Paradise.' 

And  there  is  something  in  the  Bible  when  quietly  read  with 
the  heart  awake  which  caUs  us  back  to  ourselves  when  hardened 
and  distracted  by  the  controversies  of  these  quibbling  times. 
We  may  come  home  from  debates,  dazed  and  bewildered ;  but 
the  Bible  calls  us  to  ourselves.  If  the  little  shoes  brought  back 
to  the  old  workman  the  print  and  patter  of  the  little  feet  that 
wore  them,  and  woke  up  the  fcUher  in  his  numbed  and  sorrowful 
soul,  the  glamour  of  a  promise  will  reveal  the  footprints  of  the 
naked  feet  which  trod  the  paths  of  earthy  that  blighted  flowers 
might  bloom  again;  and  bring  back  hopes  which  are  full  of 
immortality,  by  revealing  the  presence  of  Him  who  gathers  the 
lambs  in  His  arms. 

To  circulate  this  book  the  whole  world  over  is  a  splendid 
mission;  to  spread  this  talisman  over  dark  and  suffering  man- 
kind is  a  beneficent  vocation.  It  needs  little  sacrifice  from  you 
and  me  to  encourage  and  support  this  work ;  but  it  needs  grand 
saprifice  and  devotion  on  the  part  of  those  whose  work  it  is  to 
carry  it  out.  But  the  very  secret  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  Book  itself  is  bound  up  in  that  word  '  8(icrijice.'  AU  that 
appeals  to  that  attribute  in  humanity,  appeals  to  what  is  best 
and  noblest  in  it.  When  the  appeal  of  sacrifice  is  fully  under- 
stood, all  hearts  must  answer  to  it.  Men  are  passing  away,  but 
the  work  remains^  and  its  challenge  is  emphasized  by  their 
example.  Their  vacant  places  speak  with  a  more  fervent  thrill 
even  than  their  gifted  tongues.  Silvern  as  were  their  voices^ 
their  silence  is  golden;  for  it  rouses  U8  to  wake  from  lethargy 
to  action.  Elijahs  are  snatched  from  beside  us,  but  their  mantles 
descend^  and  it  is  ours  to  take  them  up  and  fling  them  on  our 
shoulders.  Scepticism  in  its  livery  of  Attic  cultirre,  and  in  its 
fustian  of  Boeotian  profanity,  has  sought  with  Jezebel  and  vixen 
hand  to  tear  the  Bible  to  pieces,  but  it  is  a  whole  book  stiU. 
The  old  wives'  fables  are  the  young  world's  facts,  and  Hhe 
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BurriTal  of  the  fittest '  is  attested  by  a  triumphant  and  uncon- 

qoered  Cross.    A  few  dilettante  Delilahs  at  home  may  toy  with 

our  hoary  Gospel,  with  their  scissors  snipping  at  its  Samson  hair, 

bat  even  as  they  point  derisively  at  the  pate  they  thought  they 

tad  made  bald,  and  croak,  *  The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,'  we 

point  back  to  the  shorn  locks  of  strength  sprouting  afresh,  not 

^,  but  brown  and  young  upon  the  brow,  as  £dia,  China, 

Madagascar,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea  are  taking  the  Bible  from 

wir  hands,  and  casting  down  their  idols  to  make  way  for  the 

Deity  of  whom  it  witnesses.     *  Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the 

•oite,  where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?    Hath  not  God 

made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  T 

Go  on  then.  Christians,  in  your  work.  The  past  has  its  voice 
and  its  inspiration,  but  it  must  be  yours  to  live  in  the  present. 
Well  for  us  if  our  children  can  quote  our  example  as  we  can 
quote  that  of  our  most  faithful  forefathers.  Well  for  us  if  we 
leave  to  them  a  legacy  of  devotion  such  as  that  which  we  inherit. 
Well  for  us  if  the  flag  which  we  receive  is  held  up  steadily,  and 
banded  down  unstained.  But  the  past  must  be  employed,  not 
as  a  scene  to  rest  and  glory  in,  but  only  as  an  inspiration  for 
^day.  « Let  Thy  work  appear  unto  Thy  servants,  and  Thy 
glory  unto  their  children.' — Christian  Chronicle. 
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'I  write  mito  you,  little  children,  because  ye  have  known  the  Father.' 
-1  JoHK  ii  13. 

These  words  were  written  centuries  ago  by  the  *  beloved  * 
Apostle,  who  had  been  the  closest  friend  of  our  Lord,  and  who 
was  now  an  old  man.  Some  learned  men  suppose  that  when 
John  said  '  little  children,'  he  was  addressing  Christian  people 
in  a  way  suitable  to  his  years,  and  that  he  addressed  them  in 
this  manner  because  all  Christians  are  children  of  God.  But 
as  he  writes  to  fathers,  and  to  young  men,  as  well  as  to  little 
children,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  did  not  mean  by  this 
expression  all  the  Christian  people,  but  meant  to  put  a  word  or 
two  in  his  letter,  here  and  there,  for  the  little  ones.  And  so, 
hoping  as  I  do  that  all  the  children  who  will  read  this  little 
senJion  have  learnt  to  love  that  Saviour  upon  whose  breast 
John  had  leaned  in  former  days,  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
^  making  a  wrong  use  of  the  text  if  I  try  to  make  it  say 
something  to  the  child-readers  of  this  Magazine. 
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I.  Now,  first,  what  does  St  John  mean  when  he  speaks  of 
knowing  the  Fatft^r  ? 

Of  course  you  all  know  who  it  is  whom  the  Apostle  here  calls 
*  the  Father.*  It  is  He  to  whom  all  Christian  children  pray 
every  night  and  morning  when  they  say, '  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven/  What  a  beautiful  name  this  is  for  God — 'the 
Father !'  We  have  all  of  us  had  fathers ;  perhaps  some  of  us 
have  them  still,  and  love  them  very  deeply  because  they  first 
loved  us — cared  for  us  when  we  were  helpless  babies,  and  have 
cared  for  us  ever  since.  But  it  is  not  of  these  fathers  that  John 
is  speaking,  not  of  a  father,  but  of  the  Father.  And  John  is  so 
sure  that  we  shall  know  whom  he  means  that  he  does  not  say  'God 
the  Father,'  or  *  the  Heavenly  Father,'  but  simply  '  the  Father/ 
as  if  there  were  only  one  Father.  And  in  a  sense  that  is  true, 
for  there  is  only  one  Father  of  all  men  and  children  everywhere. 

Kow  we  have  none  of  us  ever  seen  this  great  Father.  Our 
earthly  fathers  we  see  every  day;  we  hear  them  speak ;  they  put 
their  hands  upon  our  heads  as  Jacob  did,  and  we  twine  our  arms 
round  about  them ;  and  so  we  know  them  better  than  we  know 
anybody  else.  But  we  have  never  seen  our  Heavenly  Father. 
How  then  can  we  know  Him  ?  There  was  once  a  Man  who 
never  did  anything  wrong,  or  said  anything  wicked,  who  was 
loving  and  tender  to  everyone,  who  did  good  wherever  He  went, 
fed  the  hungry,  gave  sight  to  the  blind,  healed  the  sick,  and 
even  made  the  dead  alive  again !  He  had  dwelt  in  heaven,  but 
He  put  off  His  crown  and  came  down  from  His  throne,  and  wore 
the  raiment  of  earth,  and  lived  in  poverty  and  loneliness.  And 
because  He  could  not  bless  men  as  much  as  He  wanted  without 
dying  for  them,  He  suffered  a  cruel  and  shameful  death  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  did  not  even  love  Him.  You  know  who  this 
was.  It  was  the  Man  Christ  Jesus.  Well,  do  you  remember 
that  He  once  said,  'He  that  hath  seen  Me,  hath  seen  the 
Father'?  Such  words,  falling  from  the  lips  of  a  poor  man, 
would  sound  strange  to  those  who  heard  them.  And  yet  they 
were  quite  true.  For  in  all  that  He  said,  and  did,  and  suffered, 
Jesus  Christ  was  showing  us  'the  Father,'  whom  no  man 
had  seen  at  any  time.  So  then,  if  we  know  Jesus  Christ, 
we  know  the  Father.  For  when  Jesus  Christ  did  a  loving 
act  He  meant  men  to  know  by  that  act  how  much  the 
Father  loved  them.  And  when  He  said^ '  Suffer  the  children  to 
come  unto  Me,'  He  was  showing  how  tender  Ood  is  to  little 
children.  Men  had  often  tried  to  know  God  before  Christ  came 
into  the  world ;  but  they  never  found  out  how  merciful  God  is 
until  Christ  spoke  His  gracious  words  and  lived  His  beautiful 
life  among  them.  Now,  everyone  may  know  what  God  is, 
because  everyone  may  know  what  Christ  is.     He  taught  us  to 
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know  the  Father,  because  He  taught  us  to  know,  as  men  had 
never  bown  before,  that  Ood  is  our  Father. 
IL  The  Apostle  says  that  little  children  have  known  the 

Father. 

'Nov  how  can  that  be  V  some  of  you  ask.    *  If  we  can  only 
know  the  Father  by  knowing  Jesus  Christ,  how  are  we  to  know 
Jesos  Christ  when  He  lived  so  many  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and 
we  ha?e  never  seen  Him  V    Well,  you  don't  need  to  see  a  man 
in  Older  to  know  him,  do  you  1    Do  you  not  feel  as  if  you  knew 
some  of  the  people  whom  you  have  read  about  in  your  story- 
books ?   Do  you  not  know  Mr'  Great-Heart  and  Mercy  in  the 
'Pflgrim'a  Progress '  ?  and  Eobinson  Crusoe  ?  and  Tom  Brown  ? 
and  little  Arthur  ?  and  Gertrude  in  the  '  Lamplighter '  ?    You 
know  all  these  although  you  never  saw  them,  and  although  they 
are  only  imaginary  beings.    And  among  real  people  who  have 
lived,  don't  you  know  Alfred  the  Great,  and  Martin  Luther,  and 
David  livingstone,  and  many  others  ?    And  are  there  not  many 
who  have  written  books  which  you  have  read,  whom  you  seem 
to  know  through  those  books — Charles  Kingsley  who  wrote 
'The  Water-Babies,'  and  Norman  McLeod  who  wrote  'The  Old 
Lieutenant,'  for  instance  ?    Very  well,  you  know  Jesus  Christ 
first  of  all  in  that  way,  as  one  whose  life  you  have  read,  and  as 
one  whose  words  and  works  tell  you  what  He  was  like.    And 
then  you  may  know  Him  even  in  a  closer  way  still,  because 
though  He  is  in  heaven.  He  is  also  with  us  in  our  hearts,  near 
to  every  child  when  it  says  its  prayers,  protecting  you  when  you 
are  asleep,  and  blessing  you  every  day. 

Bat  John  says  not  only  that  little  children  may  know  the 
Father.  He  says  they  have  known  Him.  And  that  is  true  of 
all  children  who  know  Jesus  so  well  that  they  cannot  help 
loving  Him.  For  it  is  easier  for  children  to  know  God,  than 
for  grown-up  men  to  begin  to  know  Him.  When  people  have 
become  men  and  women  without  knowing  God,  all  sorts  of 
thoughts  and  cares  and  temptations  crowd  in  upon  them,  and 
i^e  it  very  hard  for  them  to  begin  to  know  Him.  Ajid  then 
you  will  remember  that  Christ  once  said,  'I  thank  thee,  O 
Father,  that  Thou  hast  hidden  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
pmdent,  and  revealed  them  unto  babes.'  People  need  not  be 
ve^y  clever  or  learned  to  know  the  Father.  The  little  child 
^ho  loves  God  knows  Him  better  than  the  wise  man  who  only 
^tes  books  about  Him.  If  you  love  Jesus  Christ,  you  have 
known  the  Father,  and  having  known  Him  while  you  are  a 
^d,  you  shall  know  Him  better  and  better  as  the  years  go  by. 
Or  if  you  have  not  known  Him  as  yet,  you  may  begin  to  know 
ffini  now,  by  beginning  to  love  Jesus  Christ,  the  chSdren's  best 
^d  truest  friend. 
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III.  The  Apostle  writes  to  little  children  becavse  they  have 
known  the  Father. 

And  was  it  not  a  good  reason  for  writing  to  them  ?  If  they 
had  been  silly,  naughty  children,  they  would  not  have  read 
John's  words,  or  if  they  had  read  them  they  would  not  have 
remembered  them.  But  John  knew  that  as  they  were  Christian 
children  and  had  known  the  Father,  they  would  give  good  heed 
to  whatever  he  had  to  say.  And  if  you  look  at  other  verses 
of  this  chapter  you  wiU  iGind  that  the  Apostle  had  something  to 
say  to  these  Christian  children  which  must  have  been  very 
precious  to  them.  He  tells  them  in  verse  12  that  their  sins  are 
forgiven.  In  verse  1  he  tells  them  that  the  object  of  his 
writing  to  them  is  that  they  may  not  sin.  And  in  verse  28  he 
bids  them  abide  in  Him  whom  they  have  known.  Think  of 
these  things  then,  my  dear  children,  who  have  begun  to  love 
Jesus  Christ,  and  to  know  the  Father  whom  He  came  to  reveal. 
You  need  not  fear  God's  anger,  for  your  sins  are  forgiven.  But 
you  must  be  afraid  of  grieving  Him,  therefore  ask  Him  to  keep 
you  from  sin.  And  if  you  would  know  Him  better,  and  love 
BKm  more  warmly,  and  serve  Him  more  earnestly,  you  must 
abide  in  Christ ;  that  is,  keep  close  to  Him,  trust  Him  always, 
make  Him  your  best  friend,  and  pray  to  Him  every  day  for  for- 
giveness of  your  sins,  and  for  grace  to  resist  the  temptations  of 
tilie  world  in  which  you  are  fast  growing  up  to  be  men  and  women. 

Now  you  know  when  the  postman  comes  how  nice  it  is  to 
have  a  letter  addressed  to  yourselves.  How  kind  and  con- 
siderate then  it  was  of  John  to  write  a  part  of  his  letter  also  to 
Little  Childben. 

J.  E.  Bailey. 
Halifax. 

THE  POWERS  OF  HOLY  LOVE. 

Love  is  manifold :  when  it  is  shown  to  the  wi^tched,  we  call  it 
pUy ;  when  poured  out  upon  the  unworthy,  compassion  is  trans- 
figured into  mercy ;  when  it  is  bestowed  upon  the  relatively 
insignificant,  we  dignify  it  by  many  names — condescension, 
magnanimity,  self-abandonment;  when  it  spreads  itself  forth 
upon  the  vast,  the  sublime,  the  infinite,  it  is  allied  to  worship. 
If  we  love  Uiat  which  cannot  respond  to  our  afifection — ^if,  e,  g., 
we  love  nature,  or  truth,  or  beauty,  or  even  our  neighbour,  or 
humanity  as  a  whole,  such  love  is  truncated  and  deprived  of  its 
most  characteristic  element.  For  love  is  a  mutual  attraction,  and 
can  only  realize  itself  when  responded  to  with  the  like  affection. 
Prostrate  humility  is  the  response  to  measureless  compassion ; 
and  gratitvde  which  scarcely  dares  to  love,  is  the  response  to 
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infinite  mercy.  The  deepest,  truest  love  is  never  satisfied  with 
less  than  love  itself  in  return,  and  a  love  which  differs  not  in 
kind,  thoogh  it  may  in  degree.  like  the  action  of  the  physical 
heait,  it  is  a  perpetual  giving  and  receiving,  a  reception  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  give,  a  giving  with  an  untiring  confidence 
of  a  continuous  reception.  Love  is  the  hlending  of  two  natures 
into  one  personality.  The  link  between  them  is  so  perfect,  that 
each  becomes  one  with  the  other. 

The  consequence  of  these  well-known  facts  is  such,  that  when 
we  speak  of  *  holy  love,'  or  *  the  love  of  God,'  we  are  conscious 
of  what  may  be  called  a  glorious  ambiguity.  No  logical  or 
grammatical  rule  can  decide,  apart  from  context,  whether  we 
mean  by  •  love  of  God,'  His  love  to  us,  or  our  love  to  Him,  or 
mean  by  the  •  love  of  Christ,'  His  love  to  us,  or  ours  to  Him. 
In  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  love  of  God  is  a 
divine  state,  into  which  His  children  are  brought  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  in  which  there  is  the  fullest,  sweetest  interchange  of 
holy  affection,  where  the  strongest  passion  is  enlisted  on  the  side 
of  the  highest  principle,  and  in  which  the  lovers  of  God  love  all 
that  He  loves  with  a  divine  self-forgetfulness. 

It  is  more  easy  to  write  and  speculate  about  *  the  love  of  God,* 
and  what  transformation  it  can  effect  in  us,  and  in  the  world, 
than  it  is  to  cherish  these  sublime  affections.  God  is  so  august, 
80  immeasurably  great,  so  infinitely  good  and  holy,  so  far  above 
the  influences  which  disturb  our  vision  and  distort  our  concep- 
tions, that  we  often  tremble  at  our  audacity  in  speaking  of  the 
love  that  prevails  between  us.  Some  exposition,  however,  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  love  may  not  be  useless.  The  apparent 
levdation  of  a  planet  round  its  primary  is  really  explained 
to  our  thought  by  the  common  revolution  of  both  planet  and 
primary  around  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  The  earth 
and  the  sun  alike  revolve  around  a  point  central  to  the  two. 
That  point  is  far  within  the  body  of  the  sun.  So  of  every  other 
body  in  the  vast  system  of  which  the  sun  is  the  centre.  The 
8un  as  surely  revolves  round  the  centre  of  gravity  common  to 
himself  and  the  smallest  asteroid  as  round  that  of  the  vast 
system  of  Saturn,  and  so  he  holds  all  these  common  centres 
within  the  mighty  embrace  of  his  own  being.  We  obtain  hence 
some  notion,  some  faint  illustration  of  the  relation  sustained  by 
every  soul  bom  of  God  towards  Himself.  There  is  a  mutual 
gravitation,  and  a  genuine  centre  of  revolution  for  God  and  every 
soul  smitten  by  the  power  of  holy  love.  There  is  twofold  attrac- 
tion, a  twofold  and  mutual  self-abandonment  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  God  is  as  surely  and  as  fully  drawn  to  the  soul  as  the 
soul  is  to  Him.  *  Love '  in  this  large  sense  cannot  be  limited  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  subjects  of  this  twofold  synthesis^    God 
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loves  man,  man  loves  God.  God  is  attracted  to  man,  man  dia'ws 
nigh  to  God.  Each  loses  itself  in  the  other.  This  state  of  soul 
is  blessed  beyond  words.  Those  who  have  become  fully  subject 
to  it  can  hardly  be  conscious  of  it,  for  it  is  deeper  than  conscious* 
ness.  It  is  heaven  itself,  where  meditation  upon  personal  blessed- 
ness is  left  far  behind  and  below,  and  the  realization  of  the 
eternal  life  takes  its  place. 

We  are  a  long  way,  here  and  now,  from  this  perfect  accord ;  for 
in  us,  that  is  in  our  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.  Even  in 
the  regenerate  there  is  still  the  centrifugal  passion,  which  is  ever 
aiming  at  severance  from  the  highest  love,  and  which  would 
rush  into  the  ghastly  darkness  of  a  perfect  independence  of  the 
Divine  love. 

Only  once  has  *  the  Word  become  flesh,'  and  humanity  been 
utterly  interpenetrated  with  the  Divine  light,  and  the  issue  of 
this  sublime  conjunction  was  that  even  the  flesh  of  Christ  put 
on  immortality,  was  received  up  into  glory,  and  is  set  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  eternal  Majesty.  Still  it  is  possible  for 
'  holy  love '  to  make  continuous  advance  to  the  fulness  of  com* 
munion  with  God.  *  We  have  received  of  Hie  fvlneaa^  and 
grace  over  against  grace'  in  every  augmenting  pulse  of  holy 
afiection,  in  the  sacred  interchanges  of '  holy  love.' 

This  becomes  manifest  when  we  consider  the  several  relations 
which  love  sustains  to  'knowledge,'  'faith,'  'hope,'  and 
'  obedience.'  There  are  several  wide  and  suggestive  utterances 
of  Holy  Scripture  which  appear  contradictory  until  we  have 
discovered  this  fundamental  law  of  holy  love.  The  most 
obvious  contradiction  in  form  is  between  certain  statements  of 
our  Lord.  Thus  He  says,  on  the  one  hand,  *  If  ye  love  Me, 
keep  My  commandments.'  In  this  exhortation,  love  to  Christ 
is  the  mighty  energy  that  produces  holy  obedience.  The  loving 
eye  is  quick  to  discern  the  will,  the  wish  of  the  beloved.  The 
heart  which  truly  loves  cannot  break  one  of  the  least  of  these 
commandments.  Even  if  the  commandment  seem  arbitrary,  it 
is  enough  that  He  who  is  supremely  loved  has  said, '  This  do  in 
remembrance  of  Me.'  That  is  enough.  Such  motive  is  sufflcient. 
It  is  simple,  clear,  and  explicit.  The  obedience  which  is  the 
witness,  the  pledge,  the  consequence  of  love,  and  is  neither 
formal  nor  perfunctory,  but  the  outcome  of  a  self-sacrificing 
affection,  is  alone  well  pleasing.  This  idea  pervades  the  lan- 
guage alike  of  Prophets  and  Apostles.  Isaiah  and  St.  Paul 
combine  to  repudiate  an  obedience  which  springs  from  any  lower 
motive.  Here  we  find  a  link  which  unites  the  Old  Testament 
with  the  New.  Two  great  principles  emerge  as  we  contemplate 
it.  One  is :  (1)  We  must  not  dignify  by  the  name  of  love  that 
which  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  yield  obedience  to  the  beloved, 
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or  which  b  not  strong  enough  to  oveicome  all  our  caxnal  reluc- 
tance to  do  that  which  God  commands.     (2)  We  dare  not  build 
anTthing  upon  an  OBEmENCE  which  is  not  the  child  and  the 
consequence  of  a  genuine  lova     But  is  this  all  ?    Certainly  not. 
Our  Lord  says  elsewhere, '  Be  that  hoUh  My  commandmenta 
and  leepeth  them.  He  it  is  that  loveth  Me :  and  He  that  loveth 
Me  Adl  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will  love  him;*  and 
again,  *Ifye  keep  My  commandments,  ye  shall  abide  in  My  love.' 
At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  '  obedience '  is  regarded  in 
these  words  as  the  parent  of  love,  not  only  the  pledge,  but  the 
occasion  of  mutual  love,  and  of  all  the  Divine  interchanges  of 
sacred  affection ;  in  other  words,  that  obedience  and  love  had 
changed  jjdacee !     It  might  seem  in  this  exhortation  that  an 
aothoritativfe  command  was  jarring  with   that   gracious  self- 
abandonment  to  which  love  calls.     But  is  not  the  solution  of 
the  apparent  discord  found  in  the  following  underlying  thought  ? 
There  is  verily  a  love  which  prompts  to  obedience,  but  this 
obedience  again  is  the  stimulus  and  food,  the  provocative  and 
the  ground  of  a  still   higher  love,  leading  on  to  a  sublimer 
response  of  mutual  affection.    We  begin  by  loving  little ;  but  if 
the  little  love  is  strong  to  express  itself  by  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  love,  the  love  grows  by  what  expresses  it,  and  the 
higher  love  leads  to  a  more  complete  obedience,  and  so  on  for 
ever.    The  burning  seraph  loves,  because  he  goes  and  returns 
(on  the  Divine  behests),  'as  it  were  a  flash   of  lightning.' 
Obedience  is  the  libration  of  the  wings  of  love.    Love  flames 
into  seraphic  fire  when  fed  with  the  oil  of  obedience. 

The  powers  of  love  reveal  themselves  in  like  manner  in  their 
relation  to  knowledge.  Take  the  great  text,  '  This  is  life  eternal, 
that  they  might  know  Thee  the  only  veritable  God,  and  Jesus 
Ckrid  whom  Thou  hast  sent*  The  knowledge  is  life  eternal. 
Not  to  know  God  is  to  abide  in  death  and  darkness.  We  read 
elsewhere  that  the  life  itself  is  the  light  of  men.  '  They  that  know 
Thy  name  will  put  their  trust  in  Thee*  and  *  TIiou  wilt  keep 
him  in  perfect  peace  whose  mi/nd  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he 
trusteth  in  TheeJ  All  this  is  re-echoed  from  every  part  of 
Divine  Bevelation.  There  is  a  knowledge,  a  full  assurance,  a 
divine  intuition  of  the  living  God,  which  is  life  eternal.  The 
beatific  vision  is  but  the  perfection  of  the  knowledge  of  God. 
It  is  the  complete  satisfaction  of  our  whole  spiritual  nature. 
^e  who  pant  and  yearn  after  reality,  after  eternal  truth,  can 
only  find  it  in  the  kruyidedge  of  Ood. 

Tet  Uiere  are  many  things  said  of  knowledge,  per  se,  which 
iKiflBe  us.  Elsewhere  we  read  that '  knowledge  pufiech  up ' — that 
we  may  have  the  gifts  of  knowledge,  may  understand  all 
B^TateneSi  may  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  may 
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prophesy  with  fine  intuition  of  the  truth,  and  yet  be  mere 
clanging  cymbals,  or  sounding  brass.  Certainly,  without  some 
knowledge,  without  mental  realization  of  truth,  we  can  put 
truth  to  no  use.  Knowledge,  acquaintance  with  the  idea  of 
God,  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  precede  credence  and  love. 
Knowledge  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  faith  and  its  at- 
tendant virtues.  How  can  we  believe  that  which  is  not  made 
known  to  us  ?  At  times,  moreover,  knowledge  in  its  deepest 
sense  and  most  life-giving  essence  is  shown  to  be  dependent  on 
putting  into  practice,  on  doing  that  which  we  know  to  be  right, 
by  not  only  *  hearing,'  but '  doing  *  the  sayings  of  Christ.  At 
other  times  we  are  told  that  obedience,  a  willingness  to  do  the 
will  of  God,  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  understanding  to  appre- 
ciate, to  know  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God.  At  other 
times  '  knowledge '  is  boldly  contrasted  with  love.  *  Knowledge 
puffeth  up'  *  Love  buildeth  up;*  while  knowledge  without  love 
is  nothing  worth.  So  that  knowledge  is  sometimes  represented 
as  an  essential  preliminary  to  both  faith  and  obedience ;  and 
again,  at  other  times,  knowledge  is  represented  as  verily  de- 
pendent upon  and  conditionated  by  a  heartfelt  obedience. 

What  we  have  already  seen  to  be  the  value  and  place  of  holy 
obedience  may  help  us  to  resolve  this  seeming  contradiction; 
but  we  have  more  certain  and  satisfying  light  upon  this  mystery 
in  the  profound  utterance  of  St.  John:  ^ He  that  loveffi  not, 
knowetk  not  Ood*  This  is  true  of  other  objects,  both  of  love 
and  knowledge,  as  certainly  as  it  is  true  of  the  love  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  God.  We  do  not  know  any  thing,  any  person, 
any  science,  until  we  love  it  The  '  dry  light '  needed  for  scien- 
tific pursuit  is  the  eye  unbleared  by  prejudice,  unfilled  with 
tears  of  foolish  and  inappropriate  emotion,  not  an  eye  which 
does  not  flash  with  love.  It  is  sometimes  said  that '  Love  is 
blind.'  Cupid  has  been  imaged  with  shaded  eyes.  No  greater 
mistake  can  be  made.  Love  has  microscopic  eyes  to  see  both 
the  faults  and  excellences  of  the  beloved  object.  What  a  world 
this  would  be  if  mothers  could  see  in  all  children  the  divine 
attractions  and  worth  which  they  do  see  in  their  firstborn  ;  and 
if  lovers  could  see  in  all  persons  the  wonderful  lovableness  they 
easily  discern  in  one  another !  It  is  only  the  lover  of  truths, 
of  persons,  of  countries,  of  great  causes  and  principles,  who 
really  and  veritably  knows  them.  He  that  loveth  not  his 
country,  does  not  know  it  He  that  loveth  not  Nature,  does  not 
know  it.  He  that  is  not  ready  to  sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  a  great  principle,  does  not  know  that 
principle.  (I  do  not  mean  that  he  shows  himself  to  be  ignorant 
of  it,  seeing  that  if  he  knew  it  better,  he  would  love  it  more ; 
but  that  the  love,  the  going  out  of  self  towards  an  object,  is 
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itself  TCTdatoiy  of  the  object)  A  fortiori,  *  He  that  loveth  not 
God,hwweih  not  God.'  Love  is  actually  the  condition  of  the 
highest  knowledge.  If  this  be  a  law  of  knowledge,  then  we  see 
at  once  how  easy  it  is  to  explain  the  relations  of  knowledge  and 
life,  and  of  knowledge  and  obedience,  which  puzzled  us  just  now. 

There  is  a  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  a  necessary  antecedent 

to  ADj  faith,  to  any  obedience,  to  any  love,  and  such  knowledge 

may  remain  barren  and  useless  for  the  higher  life.    We  may, 

as  many  do,  know,  and  fall  short  of  believing ;  know,  and  not 

obej;  loiow,  and  refuse  to  love.    Such  knowledge  may  pufT  up 

its  possessor  and  vaunt  itself.     It  leads  nowhither,  it  is  neither 

life  oor  peace ;  but  there  is  a  knowledge  born  of  simple  obe- 

dieooe  and  holy  love,  and  this  knowledge  is  '  life  eternal'    So 

we  gather  from  this  meditation  another  of  the  powers  of  '  holy 

Io?e.'    It  transforms  the  incipient  knowledge,  the  verbal  assent 

to  propositions,  into  the  invincible  assent  of  full  assurance.   The 

knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  bom 

of  holy  love  quickened  and  stimulated  by  the  microscopic  eye 

of  strong,  reverent  affection,  is  nothing  short  of  the  beatific 

vision;  it  is,  as  our  Lord  said,  life  eternal. 

In  dose  relation,  and  by  similarity  of  argument^  we  see  that 
other  powers  of  holy  love  give  great  intensity  to  faith  and  hope. 

Th^  are  degrees  ot  faith,  varying  from  simple  credence, 
admission  of  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  without  passion  or  any 
corresponding  conduct,  on  to  a  certainty  which  tends  to  high  and 
appropriate  emotions,  and  to  the  full  assurance  which  appeals  to 
and  absorbs  the  whole  nature.  Faith  varies  from  the  admission  of 
a  moderate  probability  to  the  vision  and  revelation  of  the  Lord. 
The  degrees  of  faifii  differ  as  a  solitary  grain  of  mustard-seed 
does  from  the  vast  forest-tree  triumphant  at  every  point  with  the 
wealth  and  glory  of  its  developed  Ufe.  What  is  the  energy  by 
which  faith  passes  &om  stage  to  stage?  Faith  is  energetic 
through  Love.  Divinely  implanted  love,  spiritually  inspired 
self-surrender  increases  every  faculty  of  knowledge,  deepens 
evety  impression  made  by  truth,  opens  the  eye  which  indiffer- 
ence or  passion  had  blinded,  purities  the  gaze  which  prejudice 
or  evil  bias  had  corrupted  and  obscured,  and  so  makes  the  trem- 
bling faith  which  can  only  cry, '  I  bdieve,  help  my  unbelief,' 
grow,  bum,  gleam  with  holy  enthusiasm,  untU  it  cries, '  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am  persuaded.' 

There  is  faith  which  leads  to  love  and  is  manifested  in  love, 
and  there  is  the  higher  faith  which  is  bom  of  a  perfected  love. 
This  again  in  its  turn  blazes  into  the  flame  of  holy  confidence. 
He  who  feels  it  cries, '  /  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor 
li/^  nor  things  preseiUt  nor  thiiigs  to  come,  nor  angels,  nor 
pfin^foiUies,  nor  powers,  nor  height^  Twr  deptii,  nor  any 
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oilier  creature  shall  he  able  to  separate  me  from  iJie  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  m/y  Lord.* 

In  like  manner  there  are  degrees  of  *hope.*  Who  has  not 
experienced  what  he  and  others  call  Christian  hope,  but  whicli 
on  close  analysis  is  found  to  be  little  better  than  a  faint  and 
feeble  desire  after  better  things,  and  a  desponding  cry  of  the 
soul  for  what  is  just  a  grade  better  than  blank  despair  ?  This 
is  not  the  hope  that  saves.  Contrast  it  with  the  full  evidence 
of  things  hoped  for,  which  is  imparted  by  living  faith ;  let  desire 
be  large,  and  expectation  strong ;  let  hope  embrace  all  Divine 
promises,  and  it  becomes  a  vast  capacity  for  blessedness,  and 
often  bursts  out  in  solitary  places  and  on  dark  nights  into  songs 
of  rejoicing.  Then  is  revealed  what  the  Apostles  call '  patience/ 
quiet  waiting,  with  a  smile  upon  the  face,  for  all  the  lustre  of 
the  Divine  manifestation.  Tribulation  and  sorrow  are  but  the 
crucible  in  which  this  precious  quality  and  energy  of  soul  is 
refined.  'This  hope  maketh  not  ashamed,'  and  can  never  be 
disappointed,  because  it  is  a  veritable  prelibation  of  its  own 
object — it  is  the  earnest  and  foretaste  of  the  purchased  possession. 
We  ask  once  more,  what  leads  the  soul  from  hope  to  hope,  from 
the  faint  uplifting  of  the  wearied  weeping  eye  to  the  *  hope  full 
of  immortality '  ?  St.  Paul  gives  us  the  answer :  *  Because  the 
love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
given  to  us.* 

In  this  answer,  moreover,  he  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon 
what  he  meant  by  '  the  love  of  6od,'  and  reminds  us  that  he 
identified  it,  here  and  elsewhere,  with  the  whole  of  that  super- 
natural and  new  life  which  is  produced  in  the  spirit  of  man  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  'Regeneration,'  'a  new  creature,' 
'  consecration,' '  sanctification,' '  resurrection  and  ascension  with 
Christ '  are  terms  which  in  part  adumbrate  the  full  efiect  of  the 
baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  life  of  man.  Consequently,  what  in  one 
place  St  Paul  calls  the  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit,'  elsewhere  he  ver- 
bally enumerates  as  the  powers  of  Holy  Love.  The  Holy  Spirit 
by  His  grace  brings  the  soul  into  genuine,  veritable  relations  of 
love  to  God,  and  into  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the  love  of 
God.  Thus  it  is  that  incipient  knowledge,  quickened  by  love, 
mounts  into  the  knowledge  bom  of  love,  which  is  life  eternal;  that 
faith  which  trembles  on  the  verge  of  extinction  becomes  a  faith 
active  through  love  to  remove  mountains ;  that  hope  becomes 
the  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast;  that  obedience 
becomes  an  absolute  submission,  and  a  beatific  vision. 

H.  E.  Eeynolds. 


The  seed  dies  into  a  new  life,  and  so  does  man. — George  Jfacdonald. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

ScyUa  and  Charybdis. 

Thi  great  difficulty  is  still  to  keep  clear'  of  each  of  them. 
PrngaBty  soon  runs  into  meanness,  and  liberality  into  lavish- 
ness;  so  firmness  tends  to  bigotry,  and  laxity  to  indifference. 
Happj  the  man  who  can  keep  the  golden  mean,  remembering 
tbflt  to  be  too  amiable  is  to  be  indifferent  to  sin,  and  to  be  too 
aogij  is  to  torn  righteous  indignation  into  fury. 

The  Ease  of  Power. 

Tnie  power  may  be  known  as  such  in  one  respect  by  its  ease. 
If  a  Aing  is  done  with  labour  it  is  seldom  well  done.  True,  the 
attaimnent  of  the  ease  of  doing  the  thing  is  a  matter  of  labour — 
intense  labour.  Think  how  Turner  worked,  and  the  case  of  his 
power  was  a  result  of  toiL  Before  Giotto  could  have  drawn  the 
perfect  circle,  how  he  must  have  practised  drawing !  So  men 
and  women  who  wish  their  work  to  be  in  any  manner  permanent 
or  perfect,  cannot  attain  this  by  sudden  toil  any  more  than  by 
sndden  dexterity.  Painstaking  must  precede  all  the  successful 
work  which,  able  as  it  is,  bears  no  mark  of  effort.  It  is  apparent 
effort  that  spoils  alL 

Forget  not  the  Absent. 

Have  times  when  you  specially  recall  them,  their  loving  minis- 
trie^  their  familiar  faces,  their  gracious  words,  and  so  you  will 
get  into  the  habit  of  surrounding  yourself  with  a  portrait  gallery, 
better  even  than  the  Old  Masters,  of  the  Old  Friends.  Your 
devotions  will  be  enriched,  for  you  will  make  mention  of  them 
in  your  prayers ;  your  sympathies  will  be  kept  fresh,  and  you 
will  not  deserve  the  reproach, '  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.' 


A  WORD  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  Evangelical  is  made  up  for  the  ensuing  months  mvxk 
tarUer  than  it  used  to  be.  The  consequence  is  that  articles  will 
bave  to  wait  a  month  or  two,  as  a  rule,  after  their  reception 
before  publication ;  and  volumes  for  review,  of  which  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  number,  must  be  forwarded  as  early  as  possible. 
The  promised  articles  for  1883  are  nearly  sufficient  to  fill  the 
twelve  numbers,  so  that  the  Editor  can  offer  but  little  hope  for 
contributions  that  have  not  been  arranged  for  previously. 
WritexB  will  have  all  their  corrections  carefully  attended  to,  but 
enhigement  of  articles  is  impossible,  as  the  space  is  all  provided 
for.  Any  wishful  to  contribute  in  1884  should  communicate 
widi  the  Editor  at  once. 

The  Editor. 
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CAPTIVifY  IN  CHRIST. 

(HOSEA  XL  4.) 

Fettered  for  judgment,  trembling  in  my  chains, 

I  saw  Him  drawing  nigh,  at  whose  approach 

The  whispered  woiS  ran  shuddering  through  my  heart : 

'  0  guilty  soul !  it  is  thy  Lord  and  Judge  f 

Nearer  He  came,  and  underneath  the  awe 

Of  that  divine  mysterious  countenance 

My  vision,  quickened  by  my  fear,  discerned 

A  tenderness  that  lightened  through  the  gloom^ 

like  the  first  rosy  light  that,  rushing  up 

From  the  hidden  sun,  sends  joy  into  the  heart 

Of  dawn.    He  spoke ;  and  all  the  listening  air 

Was  thrilled  with  music,  carrying  these  words : 

*  Thou  art  My  freed-man  ;  all  the  ransom  asked 
By  sin  and  death  is,  with  My  own  blood,  paid.' 
As  bands  of  frost,  before  the  sun's  warm  gaze, 
Melt  from  the  gladdened  earth,  my  shackles  fell 
In  clanking  fragments,  and  in  marvelling  joy 

I  stood.    Then  He  again,  melodiously — 

*  Thou'rt  free  to  leave  Me,  or  to  abide  and  serve. 
Thou'rt  bound  no  longer ;  make  thy  choice.*    He  ceased. 
His  wistful  eyes  awaited  my  response. 

Tumult  of  love  and  wonder  shook  my  soul. 
And  shut  the  gate  of  language.    Dumb  I  looked 
On  my  Deliverer.    Forehead,  side,  hands,  feet. 
Revealed  the  price  for  my  redemption  paid. 
F^sionate  gesture  took  the  place  of  speech ; 
In  chains  of  free  devotion,  stronger  far 
Than  what  lay  broken  behind  me,  at  His  feet 
I  cast  myself  in  rapturous  servitude ; 
Desire  and  duty,  love  and  law,  so  blent 
Under  the  fusing  beam  of  gratitude. 
That,  in  a  flash,  I  understood  the  joy 
Of  heaven,  and  what  is  in  reserve  for  earth. 
When,  as  in  heaven,  so  on  earth,  God's  will 
Shall  in  the  perfectness  of  love  be  done. 

Edward  Butler. 


Even  the  lump  of  clay,  when  it  was  placed  near  the  rose,  according  to 
the  beautiful  Persian  proverb,  caught  some  of  its  fn^jrance.  It  is  the 
direction  of  Him  in  Whom  are  hid  ul  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know- 
led{;e, '  Go  thy  way  forth  by  the  footsteps  of  the  flocki  and  feed  thy  kids 
beside  the  shepherds'  tents.'— -4.  Thcmiony  D.D. 
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PASTOR  VERSUS  PRIEST; 

OR, 
OUB  XEO-CATHOLJC  CURATES,  AND  HOW  TO  ANSWER  THEM. 

OwKrat^ioAS  wUh  a  Young  Lady  VisUor  inclined  to  BUualism. 

VisiroB.  Bat  were  not  Church  Councils  universal  ?    I  heard 

father  Breton  say  that  they  were. 

MiMSTER.  The  first  General  Council  was  held  at  Kicsea,  A.D.  325. 
Here  at  all  events  it  might  seem  as  if  the  standard  of  Catholicity, 
Qtwdubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  (minibus,  might  be  set  up — 
that  which  is  *  believed  everywhere,  always,  and  by  alL' 

Bat  not  so.    It  was  only  an  Ecclesiastical  council. 

Bemember  this,  the  first  Council  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
concerning  Antioch,  was  a  convocation  for  deliberation  in  which 
Apostles,  elders,  and  people  all  joined,  not  only  in  discussion  but 
in  the  decision.  Like  the  earlier  assemblies  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment^ they  were  popular  and  not  clerical  In  the  upper  chamber 
all  Christians  present  shared  in  the  election  of  an  Apostle. 

Then  again,  when  the  seven  deacons  were  selected,  the 
Apostles  devolved  the  entire  responsibility  on  the  people. 

Visitor.  Then  the  Church  was  not  really  represented  by 
those  who  are  now  called  Ecclesiastics  ? 

Mdostkb.  Certainly  not.  'The  Church'  was  not  even  the 
'Presbyters,'  much  less  was  it  any  supreme  '  Bishops/  but  the 
whole  congregation  of  faithful  men.  The  evil  of  Ecclesiastical 
government  grew  up  steadily,  and  gained  a  great  strength,  which 
has  never  been  destroyed. 

At  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  only  the  Bishops  and  their  proxies 
could  vote.  Confessors  and  hermits  were  there — Presbyters 
and  deacons  were  there :  they  were  admitted  tlien,  which  they 
were  not  in  later  Councils,  but  they  could  not  vote. 

But  supposing  that  Bishops  covJd  represent,  or  ought  to  re- 
present, a  Church — even  in  that  age,  when  they  were  chosen  by 
popular  suffrage — then  renaember  that  only  318  Bishops  were 
present ;  that  is,  about  one-sixth  only  of  the  prelates  in  the 
Empire.  These  Bishops  were  for  the  most  part  Oriental  Bishops. 
The  Latin  Churches  in  France,  Spain,  and  Northern  Africa  had 
only  seven  representatives.  Absurd  conclusion,  that  a  sixth  of 
the  Bishops  could  decide  for  all  the  rest ! 

Xext^  remember  that  the  Council  was  not  called  by  a  Christian 
man,  but  by  a  heathen  Emperor.  Indeed  ?  say  the  Anglicans, 
^es,  not  according  to  my  theory,  but  according  to  your  own. 
Tou  say  baptism  is  necessary  to  salvation,  and  he  was  not  bap- 
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tized  till  he  was  dying,  that  he  might  wash  away  all  the  sins  of 
his  life  at  once !  The  Emperor  not  only  convoked  the  assembly, 
but  used  his  influence  all  through  it,  for  the  parties  who  had 
gained  him  over.  Next,  the  Nicsean  Council  only  appeared  to 
decide,  inasmuch  as  for  half  a  century  Arianism  gained  the 
upper  hand.  One  Emperor  cancelled  the  work  of  another,  and 
for  fifty  years  Council  was  arrayed  against  Council,  and  creed 
against  creed.  Then  came  another  Council,  called  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  381,  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  major  part  triumphed  of  course  over  the  minor  part.  Tes ! 
But  this  was  even  less  QScumenical  than  Kicsea.  It  was  a 
packed  jury.  Kot  one  Latin  Bishop  was  present,  and  only  150 
Greek  Bishops,  and  of  these  the  Emperor  only  summoned 
Bishops  of  one  section. 

Visitor.  Did  Church  Councils  at  first  claim  to  exercise 
authority  by  themselves  alone  ? 

MiNiST£B.  No.  Even  Nic^ea  did  not  claim  to  have  authority 
to  settle  affairs  by  Church  tradition.  The  appeal  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  assembly.  Athanasius, 
the  great  disputant,  said, '  The  holy  and  inspired  Scriptures  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  make  known  the  truth.' 

And  yet,  in  the  face  of  the  one-sixth  Bishops  at  Nicsea,  and  the 
packed  Council  at  Constantinople,  and  the  ruling  spiiitof  emperors, 
who  sought  to  tranquillize  the  Church  after  a  soldier-fashion — 
after  the  exclusion  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful,  who  were  promised  the  Holy  Ghost  as  much  as 
others — ^the  young  Catholic  neophyte  of  the  present  day,  pre- 
suming that  we  never  read  and  never  think,  brandishes  'Catholic 
consent '  before  our  eyes. 

Bemember,  therefore,  'that  Holy  Scripture  containeth  all 
things  necessary  for  salvation,  and  that  it  is  therefore  a  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  error  to  treat  the  decrees  of  General 
Councils,  the  creeds,  or  ecclesiastical  traditions  as  of  equal 
authority  with  the  Word  of  God.* 

Visitor.  What  is  the  foundation  authority,  then,  on  which  the 
Church  of  Christ  really  rests  ? 

Minister.  The  foundations  of  t}ie  Apostles  and  Prophets. 
Directly  you  leave  Scripture  for  tradition,  you  are  in  a  wilder- 
ness where  you  lose  your  way — ^in  a  battlefield  full  of  the 
contentions  of  theological  factions !  So  sharp  is  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers,  that  Dr.  Arnold 
says  a  wide  belt  of  desert  stretches  round  Scripture  on  every 
side.  Once  leave  your  anchorage  in  Scripture,  and  the  vessel  of 
your  faith  drifts  hither  and  thither  with  every  wind  of  doctrina 
We  hear  much  from  the  Anglo-Catholic  school  of  the  present 
day  about  the  authoritt  of  the  Church.    Their  idea  is  that  the 
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General  Coancils,  held  before  the  division  of  the  East  and  the 
West^  oonstitate  the  rule  of  the  Church ;  and  they  base  their 
belief  on  this  so-called  Primitiye  Church.  Let  us  then  first  ask 
where  Christ  or  the  Apostles  point  us  to  Councils  as  the  law 
and  testimony  for  us  ?  Sather,  do  they  not  remind  us  to  '  search 
the  Scriptares/  and  declare  that '  all  Scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiiation  of  God'?  To  rest  the  arch  of  faith  on  inspired  and 
nninspiied  bas^^  is  like  resting  one  pillar  on  rock  and  the  other 
on  sand 

Bot  much  is  assumed  that  is  manifestly  and  palpably  untrue. 

The  Councils  are  called  universal,  and  they  were  not  universal ; 

for  even  those  who  were  gathered  together,  were  not  all  agreed. 

The^  are  called  Councils,  when  often  they  were  moulded  and 

manoeuvred  by  the  Imperial  power  1 

General  Councils  proved  to  be  much  like  battlefields,  only  the 
contests  were  scarcely  conducted  with  so  much  honour  and  fair- 
ness. For  morality  in  conflict  the  Church  contrasts  badly  with 
the  world ;  for  the  Church  covered  up  with  prayer  and  loud 
claims  to  celestial  guidance — jealousies,  discords,  envies,  hatreds, 
and  murders  too. 

The  early  Councils  are  worth  nothing  as  authorities  for  us,  in 
presence  of  the  fact  that  Imperial  help  was  called  to  aid  one  or 
other  of  the  contending  theological  factions;  and  the  power 
which  represented  arms,  settled  matters  which  the  human  judg- 
ment failed  to  order.  In  A.D.  325  Constantino  convoked,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  Clerical  Synod — a  General  Council.  Previous  to 
this,  provincial  synods  had  been  regarded  as  the  judicial  tri- 
bunals of  the  Church  in  the  various  provinces,  and  doubtless 
their  action  suggested  the  idea  of  a  General  Synod ! 

Visitor.  Have  we  any  reliable  portraiture  of  the  General 
Councils  ? 

Minister.  The  Church  historian,  Eusebius;  shall  be  our  guide. 
Guaids  and  soldiers  have  arrived  early ;  drawn  up  in  military 
order,  they  are  ranged,  with  naked  swords,  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  palace.  Within  there  are  luxmious  couches,  on  which  the 
Bishops  recline ;  and  the  Emperor  himself  is  there !  The  imperial 
power  of  earthly  state  is  about  to  use  the  Church  for  its  own 
ends.  The  priests  are  full  of. ardent  zeal.  We  need  not  wonder; 
it  18  the  age  of  dogmatic  theological  conflict.  What  was  the 
ultimate  residt  ?  Let  us  take  a  crucial  case.  The  great  conflict 
arose  between  Athanasius  and  Arius.  Surely  a  celestially  guided 
Coimcil  will  give  us  at  once  its  final  decision  I  No.  One  party 
must  be  right,  and  the  other  wrong.  The  first  union  was  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Athanasians,  and  Arius  lost  ground ; 
the  next  union  was  between  the  State  and  the  Arians,  and 
Athaaadns  was  condemned.     Then,  tmder  Constantino  II.» 

6—2 
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Athanasius  was  restored.  At  his  death,  Constantius  expelled 
Athanasius  at  the  request  of  an  Arian  Council  assembled  at 
Antioch,  a.d.  341.  Then  Athjetnasius  fled  to  Borne,  and  JuKus 
called  a  Council  which  acknowledged  him.  Here,  then,  is  a 
crucial  case :  two  opposite  views  were  contended  for,  and  victory 
accrued  first  to  one  faction,  and  then  to  another !  How  each  of 
these  parties  intrigued  at  Court,  and  persecuted  each  other 
according  to  their  power,  is  written  on  the  page  of  history. 
Then  it  was  that  fierce  wars  of  opinion  began.  The  Donatista 
besought  Constantino's  aid,  and  had  so  little  confidence  in 
Church  Councils  that  they  desired  a  civil  rather  than  a  clerical 
tribunal.  As  I  read  on  in  Church  history,  I  blush  for  the 
Councils  of  the  Church.  I  wonder  how  any  devout  men  can 
wish  to  base  religion  on  authority  like  that.  In  the  fifth  cen- 
tury matters  had  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  A  Church  historian 
says  that  then  '  to  be  established  in  a  diocese  cost  wxyre  lives 
than  the  conquest  of  a  province ;'  that  *  the  pastoral  stafT  was 
a  matter  of  worldly  ambition;'  that  to  secure  a  favourite  as 
bishop  '  the  assembled  crowd  cried  out  the  name  of  some  one 
who  was  not  even  known  to  be  a  Christian ;'  that '  the  mitre  was 
conveyed  by  acclamation  to  a  person  who  had  to  undergo  the 
ceremonies  of  baptism  and  ordination  before  he  could  put  it  on 
his  head.'  And  yet  these  Bishops  are  to  sit  in  Councils,  and 
decide  for  ever  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  I  What  authority  is 
this,  when  '  prelates  so-caUed  were  sovereign  pontiffs  of  their 
own  sees,  and  regulated  the  faith  at  their  will'?  And,  as  proof 
of  this,  *  under  former  Bishops,  Milan  had  been  Arian ;  under 
Ambrose  it  was  Athanasian;  and  with  a  change  of  masters 
might  have  been  Arian  again.'  It  has  been  argued  lately  that 
the  Emperors  left  the  Church  to  its  own  avihorUy;  but  Church 
history  refutes  the  idea.  The  Emperors  did  interfere  with  the 
authoritative  decisions  of  the  Councils ;  doctrines,  instead  of 
being  settled  by  argument,  were  settled  by  the  armed  forces  of 
the  retainers  of  the  respective  creeds.  When  we  study  the 
history  of  General  Councils,  what  is  called  *the  consensus  of 
opinion '  melts  away  like  a  dream.  Take  the  case  of  the  Nes- 
toriaus,  at  the  third  (Ecumenical  Council  (Ephesus,  a.d.  431). 
By  political  dodgery  and  crafty  expedition  a  judgment  was 
passed  against  them  before  the  Nestorian  defenders  had  time  to 
reach  the  Council;  Cyril  had  condemned  and  degraded  Nes- 
torius,  before  John,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  many 
other  Bishops  could  possibly  arrive  1  Anything  more  mean  and 
contemptible  could  scarcely  be  accomplished ;  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  developed  divine  truth 
through  these  Councils  I  It  affronts  our  conscience ;  it  is  de- 
grading to  any  lofty  spiritual  conception  of  God's  ways  and 
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workaL  If  craft  is  diyine,  if  canning  is  divine,  if  animosity  is 
diTuie,  if  cmelty  is  divine^  then  I  am  willing  to  admit  the 
divine  aQthority  of  Ghnrch  Councils !  But  until  then  I  must 
oonfeas  that  tihe  development  theory  in  religious  thavght  is 
most  repulsive,  and  most  unreal  and  untrue ! 

Visitor.  Father  Brereton  says  that  we  Protestants  have  no 
uuty  and  no  authority. 

HoosTER.  We,  as  Protestants,  though  we  stand  with  our 
hand  of  faith  on  the  Sacred  Book,  are  thus  constantly  taunted 
as  resting  on  no  authority.  Private  judgment  is  reviled. 
Ahhmgh  between  all  our  Evangelical  Churches  there  is  sub- 
stantial unity  of  doctrine — ^far  more  so  than  in  either  the 
fiomao,  Greek,  or  Anglo-Catholic  Church — ^yet  we  are  constantly 
subject  to  the  supercilious  criticism  that  we  have  no  Church 
anthority.  My  answer  is.  We  have  G"od'8  Word,  and  God's 
Word  alone.  Moreover,  if  such  authority  as  I  have  referred  to 
be  desired  by  others,  we  wish  none  of  it ;  we  are  thankful  to  be 
able  to  ignore  it.  We  know  that  the  dogmas  of  Councils  are 
not  neccfisarily  the  doctrines  of  divine  truth. 

We,  as  Protestants  hold  the  individual  right  of  private  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  religion.  This  the  Anglo-Catholics  deny  the 
right  of.  We  hold  this  as  our  duty :  they  see  in  it  the  heresy 
of  our  faith.  These  same  Anglo-Catholics,  however,  are  always 
acting  inconsistently  with  their  creed  They  do  exercise  this 
same  private  judgment.  They  take  those  Church  Councils  which 
they  please^  and  then  they  stop.  Will  they  tell  us  where  the 
law  of  development  ends,  and  why  it  is  not  going  on  as  much  in 
the  '  Infallibilist '  doctrine  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  in  the 
dogmas  of  the  earlier  Councils  ?  Our  position  is  definite  enough. 
We  say  revelation  ceased  with  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 
Let  them  tell  us  where  traditional  development  ceased  i  In  the 
face  of  imperial  influences  and  packed  majorities,  promoting  the 
decrees  of  the  early  Councils,  Dr.  Bennett  says,  *  The  Holy  Ghost 
had  an  abiding  place  among  them,  with  them.  There  was  a 
collective  wisdom,  by  which  they,  as  the  Church,  thus  judged. 
Enors  were  excluded^  truths  admitted ;  but  never  by  any  but 
such  as  had  Apostolical  power  to  decide  what  those  errors  or 
truths  might  be.  Laymen  could  never  doit ;  for  they  had  not 
received  and  could  not  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  for  any  such  pur- 
pose.' Will  Mt.  Bennett  tell  us,  when  the  East  and  West  separated, 
and  when  at  the  Beformation  the  Anglican  Church  separated,  and 
each  Churchformulated its  variousanddiversecreeds,  which  branch 
of  the  Church  took  this  special  prerogative  of  divine  development 
^th  it?  Borne  says  she  has  it,  and  no  other  branch  of  the  Church. 
VisrroB.  I  am  told  that  the  Bomanists  make  short  work  of 
Anglo-Catholic  anthority. 
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Minister.  Eead  M.  Capel's  lectures,  and  you  will  see  how  he 
treats  the  claims  of  Anglo-Catholics.  Borne  declares  that  com- 
munion with  Bishops  in  the  Apostolical  succession  does  not  of 
itself  constitute  a  true  Church,  as  such  a  succession  may  co-exist 
with  heresy  and  schism.  There  is  no  sal^ration,  says  Rome,  out 
of  the  Romish  Church.  She  proclaims  divine  truth,  she  says,  by 
the  special  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  she  declares  the  Greek 
and  Anglican  communions  to  be  heretical.  Consequently  she 
goes  on  to  develop  doctrines,  such  as  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility.  The  proposal  of  the 
Anglicans  to  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  some  future  (Ecumenical 
Council  she  stigmatizes  as  sacrilege.  She  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Re-Union  movement,  and  declares  it  to  be  of  God 
just  so  far  as  it  leads  individual  converts  to  submit  to  her  claims. 
Rome  holds  that  she  has  the  developing  power  in  her  alone ! 
On  what  then  rests  the  appeal  of  the  Anglo -Catholics  to 
AUTHORITY  ?  They  say  East  and  West  once  paid  special  reverence 
to  the  General  Council  in  Nicsea :  that  the  Gener^  Councils  were 
regarded  for  ages  with  reverence :  that  the  first  six  were  acknow- 
ledged and  respected  both  in  East  and  West :  and  that  since  the 
division  between  East  and  West  a  really  CBcumenical  Council 
has  become  impossible !  Well^  what  then  ?  Why  this — ^mark 
the  logical  issue  of  the  case — ^Development  has  ceased,  or  it  has 
continued  in  the  Roman,  Greek,  or  Anglican  Churches.  Let  them 
answer  which?  If  in  the  Roman,  it  has  developed  to  Papal 
Infallibility ;  if  in  the  Greek  Church,  there  has  been  none ;  if  in 
the  Anglican  Church,  it  has  developed  into  a  sort  of  Protes- 
tantism !!  Very  well  then ;  but  let  us  look  back  at  these  Councils, 
and  remember  what  we  have  said  about  them.  My  argument, 
remember,  is  this,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  developed  truth  in  such  ways 
as  these  Councils  acted,  then  assuredly  contradictory  Councils 
are  inconceivable.  The  fact  is,  Sacerdotalism  commenced  its 
work  in  the  beginniug  of  the  third  century ;  a  sharp  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity  was  evidenced  then !  The  Christian 
ministry  was  confounded  with  the  Jewish  priesthood,  notwith- 
standing that  ministers  are  nowhere  called  priests  in  the  New 
Testament.  Power  was  concentrated  in  the  third  century  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops,  and  then  in  Council  assembled.  The 
Provincial  Councils  gave  place  to  General  Councils^  and  the 
laity  being  excluded,  the  priests  commenced  their  bitter  con- 
flicts, in  which  pride,  bitterness,  strife,  and  cruelty  are  so  mani- 
fest !  These  Councils,  after  casting  out  heretics  right  and  left — 
such  men  as  the  Donatists  and  the  Nestorians — ^bad  the 
arrogance  to  call  their  decisions  the  Consensus  of  Church  opinion, 
and  to  declare  that  they  had  been  dictated  by  heavenly  inspira- 
tion.    It  is  this  baseless  dream  of  authority  which  needs  dis- 
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pel!^  from  the  brains  of  half-educated  Catholic  neophytes  in 
the  piesent  day.    Only  come  close  to  it,  and  its  chann  is  gone    I 
irelliemember  ihe  predisposition  to  be  fascinated  with  it  which 
fiist  possessed  my  mind  when  I  heard,  thirty  years  ago,  of 
*  Catholic  authority/  as  distinguished  from    Boman   Catholic 
authority.    Prejudiced  in  its  favour^  I  came  to  the  study  of  it ; 
but  I  can  never  forget  the  feeling  awakened  in  my  mind  by  a 
stodj  of  the  early  Councils  of  the  Church.    The  wars  of  this 
worid,cniel  as  they  are,  were  at  least  magnanimous  as  compared 
irith  these.    Such  authority  is  to  be  resisted  and  resented.    The 
CooBcils   were   not  unanimous,  but   fearfully  divided.     The 
Gonncils  were  not  spiritual,  but  full  of  the  spirit  of  craft  and 
time-serving.    The  Councils  were  not  Christ-Uke  and  merciful, 
hot  persecuted  opponents  even  to  the  death.    When  men,  there- 
fore, talk  of  the  Primitive  Church,  ask  them  what  they  mean  ? 
Let  them  define  the  basis  of  their  faith,  and  the  apparently  firm 
foundation  will  be  found  to  be  honey-combed  all  through. 

I  am  not  endeavouring  to  startle  you  with  sensationalism — the 
age  has  enough  of  this.  I  want  you  to  read,  digest,  and  ponder 
what  I  say.  I  would  have  you  think !  Our  position,  as  op- 
posed to  these  so-called  Catholic  claims,  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God  alone.  The  Bible  stands  before  you  like 
some  impregnable  fortress,  whose  walls  have  never  been  stormed. 
Yes ;  and  like  a  faithful  witness,  appealing  to  your  conscience 
and  your  heart,  it  says, '  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'  Not  the  Fathers !  Not  the  Councils !  Not  tradition ! 
No !  'lest  your  minds  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ'  I  cannot  say  worse  of  Councils  than  the  highest  Church 
historians  have  done.  Neander  speaks  of  them  as  *  a  strife  of 
party  passions.'  Nor  can  I  speak  more  disparagingly  of  them 
than  one  of  the  Fathers  himself,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus.  *  I  am 
so  constituted,'  he  writes, '  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  dread  every 
assembly  of  Bishops ;  for  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  good  end  of 
any  one ;  never  been  at  a  synod  which  did  more  for  the  sup- 
pression than  it  did  for  the  increase  of  evil,  for  an  indescribable 
thirst  for  contention  and  for  rule  prevails  in  them.'  And,  con- 
cerning them,  Neander  says, '  What  warrant  had  men  to  believe 
that  they  who  had  not  brought  with  them  the  temper  which  was 
required  in  order  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  ought  to 
he  considered  the  organs  for  the  rest  of  the  Church  V  What 
warrant  indeed !  Happy  are  they  who,  turning  altogether  from 
^  strife  and  contradictions  of  traditions,  from  the  opposing 
speculations  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  fierce  debates  of  General 
Councils,  flee  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  only,  and,  un- 
^^egoiled  by  subtilty,  hold  fast  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ. 

Visitor.  What !  do  you  think  then  that  Evangelical  Churches 
need  to  cultivate  most  in  the  present  age  ? 
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Minister  :  Spiritual  power.  When  this  declines,  we  are  like 
Samson  shorn  of  his  strength.  If  the  question  of  religion  is  to 
be  decided  upon  grounds  of  aesthetic  caste,  exquisite  music, 
sublime  architecture,  elegant  ritual,  false  authority — ^then  as- 
suredly we  have  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Boman  or  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church.  We  can  put  in  no  claim  to  any  competition 
with  such  forces  as  these.  We  believe  in  taste,  but  in  simplicity 
of  taste ;  we  believe  in  well-attimed  praise,  but  not  in  mere 
choir  performances  or  intonations.  But  if  we  do  not  believe  in 
sensuous  worship,  we  do  heartily  believe  in  spiritual  worship ; 
our  life  has  been  in  this,  and  always  must  be,  if  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  place  and  power.  We  must  be  devout  men  and  women, 
full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  need  not  be  artificial  or  hypocriti- 
cal. We  need  not  talk  in  unctuous  phrase.  But  we  must  have 
the  spiritual  mind,  the  Christ-like  spirit.  If  we  are  to  stand 
fast  in  the  great  conflict,  and  to  maintain  the  battle,  we  shall 
not  do  it  alone,  by  exposures  of  the  fallacies  of  the  Sacerdotal 
school ;  but  by  manifesting  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  through 
personal  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour,  and  spiritual  renewal  hy 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Visitor:  But  Evangelical  religion  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
popular  religion. 

Minister.  No.  It  is  not  accommodating.  There  is  an  alUance 
coming  between  Anglo- Catholicism  and  fashionable  life — ^yes, 
and  a  gay  convivial  sort  of  life !  Let  us  fear  lest  England  should 
emulate  France.  The  tendency  in  her  life  is  to  a  blended  gaiety 
and  superstition,  to  a  heartless  fashionableness  and  plenty  of 
holy-waterism.  Bomanism  combines  Carnival  and  Lent  in  the 
most  perfect  proportions :  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  taking  it 
in  turns.  If,  too,  you  look  at  fashionable  life,  you  wHl  see  a 
strong  current  running  Bomewards.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
list  of  perverts,  and  I  find  a  duchess,  a  marchioness,  some  count- 
esses, viscountesses^  with  lords  and  ladies,  honourables  and 
baronets,  in  a  goodly  host.  Bome  can  adapt  herself  well  to  a 
growingly  wealthy  and  luxurious  people.  Man  cannot  do  with* 
out  a  religion  at  all.  There  are  deep  instincts  in  every  heart 
which  cry  out  for  the  Living  God.  But  what  a  fearful  thing  it 
is  when  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and  when  the  people 
love  to  have  it  so.  We  believe  in  a  religion  that  regenerates 
the  heart,  renews  the  whole  man,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  and 
leads  him  as  a  new  man  in  Christ  Jesus  to  consecrate  his  entire 
life  to  God.  We  do  not  believe  in  '  indulgences,'  and  in  dean 
bills  of  health  after  confession  and  absolution.  We  beheve  that 
these  things  put  a  positive  premium  upon  vice,  and  actually 
provide  for  the  commission  of  sin  by  offering  a  priestly  remission, 
which  sets  the  worldly  free  again  to  repeat  their  deeds  of  evil. 
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MoraoTer,  Anglo-Catholicism  suits  fashionable  life  from  its  own 
theatrical  type  of  service :  the  very  altar  becomes  a  stage  full  of 
colour,  posture,  and  fragrance ;  the  very  music  becomes  a  kind 
of  neied  concert ;  the  very  part  that  man  has  to  play  in  reli- 
gion himself  feeds  spiritual  pride,  and  opens  heaven  with  the  key 
of  doing  rather  than  with  the  key  of  simple  trust  in  Christ. 

Vbitob.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  great  tendency  to 
Infidelity,  and  that  we  need  a  re-union  of  all  Churches  to  resist 
it? 

McnsTER.  Not  a  re-union  of  the  false  with  the  true.  False 
claims  can  be  examined  and  tested  in  an  intelligent  and  reading 
age  better  than  ever.  The  claims,  for  instance,  of  Popes  and 
(^cils  to  be  Infallible,  can  thus  be  undermined.  A  working- 
man  takes  up  an  ordinary  history  of  these  Infallibles.  He  says 
these  infallible  men  must  all  have  held  the  same  creed.  No  I 
he  finds  Pope  Victor  embracing  the  error  of  Montanism.  He 
finds  Zofiimus  a  follower  of  Pelc^us.  He  finds  Anastasius  II.  a 
Xestorian.  He  finds  Honorius  II.  condemned  by  the  Council 
of  Constantinople  for  holding  the  Monothelite  doctrine.  He  finds 
John  XYIII.  an  infidel,  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Constance. 
He  finds  Eugenius  IV.,  at  the  Council  of  Basle,  called  a  heretic ; 
and  hears  him  in  return  call  the  Council '  a  den  of  robbers,  in 
which  the  devils  of  the  whole  world  had  assembled.'  And  at 
one  time  he  finds  three  Popes  battling  for  the  Papal  Chair.  In 
the  face  of  this,  he  stays  no  longer  to  think,  but  turns  away  in 
disdain.  He  then  turns  to  the  authority  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
school ;  he  reads  the  history  of  the  Councils.  At  first  he  expects 
to  find  sweet  religious  concord,  and  perfect  unanimity  of  thought 
—he  reads  on,  and  finds  faction-fights,  deadly  animosities,  packed 
cooits,  and  persecuting  majorities,  sometimes  triumphant  on  the 
one  side,  and  sometimes  triumphant  on  the  other.  I  ask  if  he  is 
not  likely  to  turn  from  all  this,  and  treat  Christianity  as  a  sham  ? 
I  ask  boldly,  what  has  been  the  result  of  Romanism  on  the 
Continent,  but  to  create  a  reaction  towards  a  cold  and  heartless 
infidelity  ?  *  Come,  and  let  us  reason  together,*  says  God.  No! 
say  Catholics ;  submit  your  reason  to  us.  '  Commending  our- 
Belves  to  every  man's  conscience,  in  the  sight  of  God,'  says 
Scriptnre.  No !  say  Catholics ;  your  consciences  are  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Church.  '  Prove  all  things/  says  the  Scripture. 
No !  say  Catholics ;  we  dogmatize,  and  you  must  believe.  Yes ! 
^lieve  on  peril  of  excommunication,  and  damnation  too.  Let 
^  then  remember  that  superstition  ends  in  atheism ;  and  that 
unintelligent  demands  upon  faith  and  practice,  end  in  degrading 
the  Yeiy  manhood  that  Neo-Catholicism  proposes  to  save. 

{To  he  contintLed.) 


Tn  heart  has  reasons  that  reason  does  not  understand. — Bostuet, 
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The  Classics  fob  the  Million.  .  Shillinff  editioiL     Third  thonfland. 

Bv   Henbt   Gbey.     London:    Griffith  and   Farran,  St.   Paul's 

Churchyard. 
This  volume  gives  an  epitome  of  the  contents  of  classic  authors — sach 
as  Homer,  Hefiod,  ^Sschylus,  Sophocles,  Herodotus,  ete. ;  '  to  afford  such 
a  glimpse  of  their  contents  as  wul  stimulate  the  desire  of  all  classes  of 
readers  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  earliest  and  grandest  literary 
efforts  of  the  human  brain.'  An  excellent  idea^  well  carried  out :  and 
which  deserves  great  success  alike  from  its  enterprise,  and  the  wonderf  ol 
cheapness  of  the  series — 351  pages,  well  printed,  for  one  shilling ! 

The  Uppbb  and  the  Netheb  Spbikgs.  By  Anna  Shipton.  London  : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street. 
The  authoress  says  :  '  My  broken  utterances  have  called  forth  echoes 
from  strangers'  harps  that  have  made  music  to  my  heart.'  We  can  quite 
believe  it  Founded  upon  'All  my  springs  are  in  Thee/  we  have  '  Hidden 
Springs,'  Water  in  the  Wilderness,'  and  other  refreshing  little  chapters. 
It  is  a  volume  for  the  sick-room  and  sad  hours. 

Afteb  Wobk.    New  series.     London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 
Excellent  volume  for  workers  in  humble  homes.  We  gave  it  ourselves 
to  a  workman,  and  he  said  aiterwards, '  We  had  a  read  at  it  all  round.' 
The  poor  family  enjoyed  it— the  best  sidvertLsement  it  could  have. 

The  PtTLPiT  CoMMENTABY  (St.  Mark),  vol.  L     Edited  by  the  Rev. 

Canon  H.  D.  M.  Spence,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
Enterprise  and  ability  have  been  nobly  rewarded  by  the  extensive  sale 
of  this  commentary,  and  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best  The  introduc- 
tions are  by  the  Kev.  Canon  Farrar,  Rev.  H.  Cotterell,  D.D..  Rev. 
Principal  J.  Tnlloch,  D.D.,  Rev.  Canon  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  ana  Rev. 
A.  Plummer^  M.  A. ;  and  the  Expositions  and  Homilies  are  by  well-known 
and  able  wnters.  No  pains  are  spared  to  make  this  tlu  commentary  of 
modem  days. 

DiOTiONABY  OF  Chbistian  Bioobapht.     Edited  by  Db.  Wiluak 
Smith  and  Pbofessob  Wags.  B.D.,  D.D.    Volume  iii  :  Literature, 
Sects,  and  Doctrines  during  the  First  Eight  Centuries,  being  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.'    London :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  1882. 
The  names  of  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Wace  are  sufficient  to  guarantee  the 
thoroughness  of  this  dictionary.   The  list  of  writers  is  given  in  the  open^ 
ing  pages,  and  they  comprise  all  the  leading  theological  writers  of  the 
i^e.    We  have  never  seen  any  work  that  can  at  all  approach  it  in 
literary  value  from  a  Christian  student's  point  of  view.     It  is  an 
encyclopedia  in  itself.     Information  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
reading  must  be  fetched  from  a  hundred  sources  is  here  presented  in 
a  commete  and  comprehensive  form.    This  third  volume,  which  ranges 
from  H  to  M,  is  composed  of  1004  pages,  got  up  as  '  Murrav '  can  get 
up  volumes.     It  is  printed  in  double  columns  on  clean  white  paper, 
each  subject  standing  out   in   distinct  capitals.     Eveiy  theofogicai 
student   ought  to  have  this  work  ;   on  any  one  of    the  wonderful 
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subjects  which  belong  to  the  early  Church  history,  he  will  here  find 
fall  and  rdiabU  information.  In  fact,  it  is  fnll  of  the  history  of 
theology  itselfy  of  the  disputed  questions  which  occupied  the  early 
Choich,  of  the  great  names  which  figure  in  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  of  weir  Pagan  contempofaries.  In  this  volume  the  student 
can  read  the  story  of  the  forged  decrees  of  Isidore,  on  which  the 
mmoKy  of  the  Homan  See  rests,  and  the  history  of  the  Montanists. 
We  cannot  write  in  terms  too  strong  when  we  express  our  sense  of  the 
achoiarship,  the  ability,  the  completeness,  and  yet  compactness  of  this 
^Dictionaiy  of  Christian  Biography  f  with  so  modest  a  name  we  were  not 
fKpufd  to  find  a  work  so  comprehensive  in  character  and  so  exhaustive 
in  mbject  This  work  has  our  verv  heartiest  word  of  commendation, 
and  if  some  of  our  rich  laymen  would  present  it  to  our  poorer  ministers 
they  would  be  giving  them  a  library  in  itself. 

Im  OF  Havkah  Mobs.  By  Axka  Buckland.  London :  The  Religious 
Tract  Society,  56.  Paternoster  Row. 
Among  '  honourable  women '  one  of  the  first  stands  Hannah  More. 
This  is  a  helpful  little  volume.  We  mean  that  it  helps  us  to  understand 
and  love  Hannah  More,  and  the  authoress  stands  behind'  the  subject 
with  great  modesty. 

£u8BA  THE  Prophet  '  the  Lesson  of  his  Histoby  and  his  Times. 
New  edition.  By  A.  Edebsheim,  M.A.,  Oxon.  Same  publishers. 
Here  Elisha's  history  is  capitally  *■  etched,'  but  the  figure  that  we  see 
most  is  He  of  Whom  all  tne  prophets  testified —even  Christ.  The 
little  Yolame  is  rich  in  illustration,  and  the  author  has  studied  the  sub- 
ject, with  its  surroundings  in  history,  very  carefully.  It  is  in  no  sense 
a  superficial  book,  but  very  readable  and  full  of  spiritual  profit 

Satoy's  Faith.    Published  by  the  Reliffious  Tract  Sode^. 

Is  a  story  of  Scottish  life,  and  a  useful  introduction  to  Scotch  idioms, 
with  which  it  abounds,  and,  still  better,  to  the  wholesome  Scotch  com- 
mon-life doctrines  of  perseverance  and  moral  earnestness. 

FstSKDLY  Greetings.    By  the  same  publishers. 

A  Tolame  of  *  illustrated  readings  for  the  people,'  of  which  the  one 
hundred  pictures  are  not  mere  padding,  but  vigorous  and  fresh  as  the 
concise  novelettes  which  they  illustrate.  Has  a  word  of  interest  for 
ereiybody. 

Modern  Missions,  their  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Robert  Young. 
London:  F.  Fisher  UnwiH,  17,  Holbom  Viaduct. 
Accompanied  by  an  admirable  coloured  map,  this  volume  treats  in 
separate  headings  of  the  entire  world  of  missions.  It  deserves  to  be 
studied  well  as  the  beginning  of  what  the  author  savs  m&j  well  be  called 
'the  evangelistic  era  of  the  Church's  histoiy.'  We  quite  agree  with 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  introduction,  *  We  need  to  familiarize  our 
yoong  people  with  the  lives  and  labours  of  the  devoted  men  and  women 
who  have  given  their  best — even  tkemselves^-vji  their  contribution  to  a 
caose  which  is  as  much  ours  as  it  was  theirs.'  True  !  oh,  how  true  I  Let 
parents  and  teachers  make  this  book  a  presentation  volume.  Let  all 
who  love  missions  give  it  a  place  in  their  libraries. 

The  Oovernhent  of  God.    By  W.  Woods  Smyth.    London :  Elliot 
8tock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  obiect  of  the  author  is  to  show  how  the  theory  of  evolution,  as 
Pnncipally  enunciated  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  in 
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harmoDv  -with  the  Word  of  God.  When  dealing  with  theology  the  writer 
refers  chiefly  to  the  works  of  Professor  Finney,  of  America,  whom  he 
describes  as  '  in  a  high  degree  a  Holy  Ghost  taught  man/  His  object  is 
praiseworthy,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  reading  of  this  book  will 
give  but  little  help  to  any  thoughtful  mind  towatds  the  solving  of  those 
problems  which  perplex  the  students  of  the  day. 

Intdcations  of  Immortality.    By  W.  Garrbtt  Hordeb.    London  : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E,C. 

This  is  a  very  refreshing  volume.  It  comes  to  us  at  a  time  when  many 
hearts  have  been  depressed  by  an  atmosphere  of  materialistic  thought, 
which  has  weighed  heavily  on  sensitive  spirits.  We  have  a  table  of  con- 
teuts  with  '  Intimations  in  the  Human  Race/  '  Intimations  in  Human 
Nature,'  *  Intimations  in  Nature ' — all  appropriate  euough.  But  the  next 
heading  seems  to  us  inappropriate,  very — '  Intimations  from  the  Christ.' 
Now  the  head  as  previously  used  by  the  author  will  not  do  here.  These 
are  Revdations  from  the  Christ,  not  Intimations  ! 

The  book  is  written  with  much  charm  of  style — in  fact,  there  ia  an 
aesthetic  touch,  which  is  very  pleasant  There  is  much  true  power  in  it 
too,  and  tbe  author  has  compressed  much  thought  into  small  compass. 
The  chapter  on  '  Impersonal  Immortality '  at  the  close  is  the  best  in  the 
volume.  To  our  thought  impersonal  immortality  is  no-thought  Why 
dignify  non-consciousness  and  non-entity  with  the  name  of  immortality  % 
Any  loss  of  consciousness  which  involves  loss  of  personality  is  virtual 
death. 

We  see  in  the  chapter  on '  The  Christ '  Mr.  Horder  says, '  He  deepened 
and  ennobled  their  conception  of  it'  True  I  '  In  His  company  there 
^ows  up  a  certainty  of  it'  But  here  the  author  is  speaking  of  the 
influence  of  Christ's  revelation  on  His  disciples.  But  He  gave  no  intima" 
turns.  His  words  were  direct,  clear,  firm,  fervid,  full.  The  Father's 
house  was  as  clear  a  revelation  as  the  Father  Himself.  We  admire  the 
volume  and  appreciate  its  vidue ;  but  we  still  say  that  in  this  age  all 
our  intimations  are  lighter  than  feather-down,  compared  with  the  granite 
facts  of  Christ's  special  revelation  and  His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
Other  arguments  nave  still  their  weight ;  but  the  Christian  Church,  with 
all  its  instincts  and  intuitions,  will  still  feel  hopeless  if  left  to  them,  and 
will  re-echo  Paul's  words, '  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  they  also  which 
have  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished.' 

The  Messiah  Kino.  By  James  Withers.  London  :  S.  W.  Partridge 
and  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

A  most  interesting  volume.  The  preparation  for  the  Messiah  King  is 
traced  through  all  the  Divine  government,  and  leading  texts  are  intro- 
duced as  little  headings,  which  light  up  the  onward  path  with  wonderful 
grace  and  beauty.  The  story  of  the  Redeemer's  life  and  death,  and 
t  Paul's  mission  as  expounder  of  the  Kingdom,  are  treated  in  the  same 
way.  We  should  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all  that  he  says  about  the 
Second  Coming,  but  we  r^oice  in  his  fervent  faith  and  his  earnest  evan- 
gelical spirit 

Parables  of  the  Spring  ;  or.  The  Resurrection  and  the  Life. 
By. Professor  Qausen,  Geneva.  London:  The  Religions  Tract 
Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 

An  exquisitely  illustrated  and  charming  little  gift-book,  fall  of  beau- 
tiful thought  and  feelings 
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BoKAiBX:  An  Examination  of  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  the 
FouBTH.  By  Bbt.  R.  C  Jenkins,  M.A.  London  :  The  Beligious 
Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
Tlut  Tohme  deals  with  the  false  claims  of  the  Roman  Church  to 
Sapnoacy^aad  with  Purgatory,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  Transubstan- 
tiatioQ,  Images,  aad  Indulgences.  It  is  excellently  mapped  out,  well 
aoootiiad,  and  admirably  printed.  All  earnest  Protestants,  who  want  to 
stodftbe  Romish  Church  errors  and  to  realize  her  corruptions,  should 
pTDOK  this  volume,  which  is  concise  and  clear,  comprehensive,  yet  com- 
pact It  is  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind,  and  in  this  age  the  neglect  of  such 
aetody  as  this  leads  many  to  be  the  easy  prey  of  Ritualistic  fancies.  We 
shoold  like  to  see  the  volume  circulated  by  thousands.  Thanks  to  the 
Sodetyr  for  not  leaving  the  subject  of  Romanism  out  in  the  cold.  Rome 
oerer  could  stand  *  the  light,'  and  there  is  plenty  of  that,  in  this  capital 
exposition  of  Romish  errors. 

Au  True.  By  Db.  Macaulat.  London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society, 
56,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  book  difficult  to  put  down.  It  takes  the  mind  captive.  There  are 
twelve  first-class  illustrations.  We  have  here  thrilling  adventure,  brave 
cooflicta,  missionary  enterprises— indeed,  seventy  short  narratives  make 
up  a  volume  of  true  incidents,  some  of  them  more  marvellous  than  any 
faiiy stories;  and  best  of  all,  the  Saviour  is  honoured  and  glorified 
tluoogfaoat 

TiaFBAKKUNS ;  or,  The  Stoby  of  a  Convict.  By  G.  E.  Saugent. 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  work  of  amusement,  blended  with  Christian  teaching— with  graphic 
piety.  The  writer  needs  no  recommendation,  for  some  forty  of  his  works 
ngme  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  as  the  evening  of  life  is  coming  to  him,  this  is  a  sort 
of  farewell  volume.    The  illustrations  are  large  and  good. 

Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Phbnicia.    By  Felix  Bovet.    Translated  by 
W.  H.  Lyttleton,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Gloucester.    London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  land  trodden  by  the  sacred  feet  of  our  Lord  will  ever  be  full  of 
istoest  to  all  His  disciples,  and  this  volume  will  amply  repay  the 
pemsal  of  the  student  and  the  traveller.    The  accompanying  maps  are 
most  useful,  and  the  interest  of  the  scholarly  and  the  devout  is  quickened 
in  every  page.     In  the  French  it  has  reached  an  eighth  edition.    F. 
Godet  says  of  the  volume,  in  an  introductory  letter,  *  M.  Bovet's  book 
has  a  character  all  its  own.    It  is  a  flower  gathered  in  Palestine  and 
brought  away  in  all  its  freshness  and  fragrance.'    What  better  commen- 
dation could  he  give  ?    We  do  not  wonder  that  it  has  been  translated 
i&toQerman,  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  Italian. 

Her  Worth  Remembering  :  Andrew  Fuller.  By  his  son,  A.  S. 
Fuller.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  unpretending  volume  is  rich  in  interest,  and  brings  us  into  asso- 
ciation with  the  H^danes  of  Scotland,  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  others.  It  is 
intereating,  too,  from  the  fact  that  some  ^eat  men  were  then  young 
wginnera.  For  instance,  page  117  :  *  Have  just  arrived  here  and  seen  a 
Mr.  Cfaahners,  a  clergyman  of  Kilmany,  an  extraordinary  writer.  His 
eloquence  is  like  that  of  Mr.  R.  HalL  P.S. — Chalmers  is  a  fine  charac* 
^*  Andrew  Fuller's  life  and  work  at  Kettering,  his  connection  with 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  his  writings,  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
volume.   It  is  written  in  a  strain  of  quiet  homely  eloquence. 
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The  Evidences  of  Natubal  Keltoion,  and  the  Tbitth  Established 
THEBEBY.      By   Chables    MoAbthub,     London:    Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Elow,  E.C. 
Commencing  with  the  being  and  attributes  of  God,  the  author  treats 
of  itte  government  of  Qod  and  of  human  nature.     The  three  best 
chapters  are  on  the  structural,  the  physiological,  and  the  ^ychological 
eviaences  for  the  immortality  of  tne  soul.    The  ground  is  well-wom 
ground,  but  there  is  great  freshness  and  power  in  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  his  subject    All  students  should  be  familiarized  with  such 
evidences. 

ENCYCLOP.fiDIA  OF  BiBLICAL,  HiSTOBICAL,  DOCTBINAL  AND  PbACTICAL 

Theology.  Edited  by  Philip  Sghaff,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  VoL  i. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street,  1883. 

Professor  Uerzo^  and  his  editorial  colleagues — ^Professor  A.  Hauck 
and  the  late  Dr.  Plitt— have,  with  the  consent  of  the  German  publisher, 
Mr.  H.  Rost,  permitted  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaff,  of  New  York,  to  make  free 
use  of  their  work  for  the  preparation  and  publication  of  a  similar  though 
shorter  work  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

Although  shorter,  this  fiist  volume  of  double  columns  consists  of 
849  double  pages,  in  excellent  print  on  pure  white  paper,  with  clear  dark 
print  headings  for  each  subject.  It  is  a  nsht  noble  volume ;  and  such 
enterprising  publishers  as  the  Messrs.  Clark  deserves  the  best  thanks  of 
Christian  scholars  and  students  everywhere  for  producing  a  work  which 
of  its  kind  was  unknown  to  us  in  student-days. 

It  is  a  sort  of  book  once  secured  never  to  be  done  .without  ever  after- 
wards. Handy  for  reference  it  is  yet — when,  for  instance,  we  note 
Athanasius,  Arian,  Bible  Versions,  Buddhism,  Constantine,  Chrysostom 
— full  of  well-digested  thought  and  reliable  scholarship.  No  library  can 
be  complete  without  it  from  an  ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  and  in  many 
cases  its  possession  will  save  all  manner  of  difficult  searches  after  events 
in  history  and  doctrines  of  debate  amidst  the  scholars  alike  of  the  past 
and  present — ^we  say  present^  for  we  find  Horace  Bushnell  treated  of 
here. 

We  commend  it  with  a  touch  of  enthusiasm,  for  we  have  often  wanted 
such  a  volume  ourselves.  Several  of  the  old  cyclopsedias,  so-caJIed,  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
etc. ;  but  this  aims  at  a  much  higher  end,  and  embraces  in  its  range  of 
writers  all  the  leading  authors  of  Europe  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  A 
student  may  well  deny  himself  many  other  volumes  to  secure  this,  for  it 
is  certain  to  take  a  prominent  and  permanent  place  in  our  literature.  The 
subjects  referred  to  in  the  printed  index  are  too  numerous  for  us  to 
attempt  any  special  reference  to  them,  other  than  we  have  already  done. 
We  shall  look  forward  to  the  succeeding  volumes  with  a  quickened 
interest,  and  with  warmest  commendation  of  this  most  valuable 
volume  we  would  commend  it  to  our  pastors  and  colleges  everywhere, 
whilst  to  the  ordinarv  student  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  some 
acquaintance  with  subjects  which  are  often  incidentally  alluded  to  in 
circles  where  education  forms  part  of  the  eigoyment  of  home. 

Sebmons  Pbeachsd  IN  LoNDOir.  By  Key.  W.  A.  Gbiffiths.  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Bow. 
Containing  both  freshness  of  thought  and  vigour  of  style,  but  wanting 
now  and  then  in  good  taste.  'Art  has  fallen  from  grace — especially  on 
the  Continent — the  migority  of  its  descendants  are  scrofulous.'  Some 
illustiations,  too,  are  quite  inappropriate.  The  author,  at  WiUesdon 
Scrubs,  says  he  noticed  that '  after  each  shot  the  rifleman  never  f aUed  to 
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watch  the  colour  of  the  flag  hoisted  to  see  if  he  had  hit  the  bull's-eye. 
So  oQ^t  we,  when  sending  oni^petitions  to  the  throne  of  ^ace,  to  watch 
with  all  perseverance  whether  they  are  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Ood.'  Now,  in  the  case  mentioned,  immecUacy  is  the  point ;  but  in 
pnyer  it  ia  jast  iiot  the  point,  for  some  prayers  are  answered  after  many 
yeui  The  volume,  however^  has  in  it  some  suggestive  and  striking 
8enB0ii& 

ForB  Cabdixal  Viktues.    By  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A.    London :  S.  W. 
Partridge,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 
i  DOBt  useful  little  volume,  fuU  of  capital  teaching  and  careful  com- 

poBtum. 

PoDB  AND  Hymns.    By  Gjbobge  P.  Costek.    London :  P.  Fishee 
Unwik. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Mr.  Coster  is  no  mere  versifier,  but 
nzj  fairly  take  rank  as  a  poet.    Some  here  are  simple,  but  exquisite  in 
their  simplicity.     We  will  quote  just  one : 

•THE  KILL  AND  THE  CHILD. 

'  "Little  Rill,  where  are  you  going  1" 

''  Qoiag  to  the  sea, 
Where  the  many,  many  waters 

Always  long  to  be ; 
And  amid  the  mighty  billows 

There  is  room  for  me !" 


(  u 


Little  Child,  where  are  you  going  ?' 

'*  Far  across  the  sea. 
To  the  bright  and  wondrous  country 

Of  Eternity ; 
And  amid  its  happy  people 

There  is  room  for  me." ' 

THE  CONGREGATIONAL  YEAR-BOOK,  1883. 

^t73T  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  have  received  this  439  paged  volume. 
It  does  remarkable  credit  to  its  laborious  editor  ;  the  arrangement  of 
fatter  is  excellent,  and  no  Oongregationalist  should  be  without  a  copy. 
vW  are  agreeably  surprised  wiu  the  architectural  designs  for  churcnes 
ijow  building,  having  looked  at  some  of  these  lately  with  a  sigh  of 
despair  at  the  conglomerated  styles,  and  no-styles,  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  architecture.  But  some  of  these  in  the  Year-Book  for 
1883  are  admirable — notably  Upton  Congregational  Church,  Essex,  and 
St  James's  Congr^tional  Church,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  We  heartily 
^congratulate  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks  on  both  of  them.  Trinitv  Con- 
greptional  Church  and  Schools,  Walthamstow,  by  W.  Howard  Scott 
South,  is  good,  and  will  form  a  pleasant  picture ;  but  is  there  not 
time  now  to  re-design  the  absuitl  pigeon-cot  sort  of  affair  on  the 
nde  tower  I  Raise  the  real  tower  a  little  higher,  and  it  will  be  a 
^ttt  improvement.  The  new  buildings  for  Caterham  Congrecstional 
School  are  very  pure  in  taste  and  effective  in  design,  bv  R  C.  Robins, 
f  .S. A.  The  design  of  Congregational  New  Church  and  Schools  at  Hanley 
u  excellent,  too,  by  W.  H.  Sugden.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  tower 
takiog  the  place  of  the  spire— it  adds  strength  to  beauty  in  style.  We 
Bjippose  the  tiny  little  spire  on  the  centre  of  the  roof  is  to  cover  ventila- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  little  piece  of  trumpery  along  the  lines  of  a  reallv 
noble  building.    The  detail  of  school  and  class-rooms  is  2k  perfect  model. 
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OUR  CIRCULATION. 

The  publisher  tells  us  that  we  have  begun  the  New  Year  very  welL  Onr 
only  fear  is  that  when  the  January  number  is  asked  for  by  those  who 
commence  taking  in  the  Magazine  later  on  in  the  year  it  will  be  out  of 
stock.  Less  than  a  hundred  copies  are  in  hand,  so  those  intending^  to 
subscribe  for  the  year  must  apply  early.  We  are  exceedingly  thankful 
that  subscriptions  for  supplying  the  Magazine  to  poor  ministers  have 
increased  this  year.  The  Editor's  best  thanks  to  friends  of  the  Magazine 
everywhere.  


MANAGERS'  MEETING. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  on  Tuesday  morning 
January  9, 1883.    The  Rev.  Josiah  Yiney,  the  Treasurer,  presided. 

After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bruce,  the  usual  business  was  transacted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  accounts,  which  had  been  duly  audited  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Adams  and  Joseph  Clarke.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
Managers  were  accorded  to  those  gentlemen,  with  the  request  that  they 
would  kindly  continue  in  office  during  the  current  year. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  receipt  of  the  following  special  donations 
in  aid  of  the  '  Widows'  Fund  ;*  A  Friend  (third  donation),  £100 ;  William 
Stobart,  Esq.  (third  donation),  £10 ;  Edward  Sheffield,  Esq.,  £5  58.  ; 
John  Procter,  Esq.,  £5  5s. ;  Miss  Devenish,  £l. 

A  strong  wish  was  expressed  that  more  of  our  churches  would  adopt 
the  simple  mode  of  making  an  annual  sacramental  collection  in  aid^  of 
this  fund,  so  that  the  Managers  might  be  enabled  to  meet  all  the  pressing 
cases  which  are  now  under  their  notice. 

The  Managers  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  from  the  publisher  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Magazine  is  still  increasing.  They  assured  the 
esteemed  Editor  of  their  continued  confidence,  and  they  thanked  him 
for  the  spirited  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  was  discharging  the 
duties  01  his  office. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  given  to  the  Chairman  for  conducting 
the  business  of  the  day,  which  was  concluded  with  the  benediction. 

I.  V.  M. 

WIDOWS'  FUND. 

The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with  thanks, 
the  following  sacramental  collections  and  donations  in  aid  of  the 
*  Widows'  Fund  :' 


Wilmslow,  by  Mr.  T.  Crewdson 

Dewsbury,   United  Communion   Service,  by  Rev 
McCullum  ... 

Stobart,  W.  Esq.  (donation )         

Sheffield,  E.,  Esq.  (donation)       

Procter,  J.,  Esq.  (donation)         

Watford,  by  Rev.  J.  Belsher        

Liverpool,  Edge  Hill,  by  Mr.  S.  HughcA 

Hujrton  Park,  by  Mr.  £.  J.  Capper       

Devenish,  Miss  (donation)  

Elland,  by  Mr.  £.  H.  Malinson 

Hythe,  by  Rev.  V.  Ward 

Brechin,  Wales,  by  Mr.  Lawrence         


G.    M. 
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INHERITANCE  FOR  US  I 

Rachel  and  Leah  said  to  Jacob,  '  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or 
inheritance  for  us  in  our  father's  house  V 

And  we  see  how  suggestive  are  many  of  these  historical 
touches  in  Old  Testament  story,  when  vitalized  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  !  This  is  such  an  one.  It  leads  us  at 
once  to  the  Saviour,  Who  is  the  open  door  to  the  Great  Father's 
honae.  The  world  is  fuU  of  those  who  have  last  their  portions, 
both  human  and  divine.  Some  have  squandered  them ;  some, 
like  Esau,  have  been  tricked  out  of  them;  some  have  gone 
forth  ami-in-arm  with  vanity  and  folly,  like  the  prodigal  boy. 
Eveiy  fjEither^s  house  in  England  is  not  of  necessity  a  son's 
home.  The  old  bedroom  is  there,  but  not  the  boy;  the  old 
gaiden-walk,  but  not  the  boy;  the  old  place  at  church,  but  not 
the  boy.  Some  are  away,  of  course,  because  of  duty,  or  com- 
iQcrce,  or  enterprise ;  but  in  other  cases  folly  has  lured  the  foot- 
steps^ and  the  vain  heart  has  gone  in  pursuit  of  forbidden  joys. 
Yes;  there  are  multitudes  who  have  lost  their  portions,  and 
some  of  them  are  very  sad  and  weary.  Prodigal  meets  prodigal, 
^d  recounts  the  story  of  the  painfid  way.  Euins  always  touch 
^  with  sadness ;  and  human  hearts  get  ruinous  in  so  much  less 
time  than  stone  walls  do  I  Believe  me,  the  heart  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  the  coTisdence  of  the  world,  is  oftener  than  we  think 
for  on  cntr  aide  !  I  mean,  of  course,  the  side  that  yearns  for  a 
Saviour  and  a  Friend.  Amid  the  memories  of  old  days-— days 
of  sweet  hymns,  and  quiet  family  altars,  and  nearness  to  the 
kingdom — ^there  comes  across  the  worn  heart  the  question  of 
our  text, '  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  me  in  my 
Father's  house  T 

Han  feels  that  he  has  forgotten  God ;  that  he  has  sinned,  not 
against  a  cold  stone  table  of  the  law^  but  against  the  warm  heart 
of  his  fitflier.  God  has  deserved  better  treatment  at  his  hands — 
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he  knows  that — ^and  there  are  silent  questionings  concerning 
Grod : '  Is  He  willing  to  forgive  ?  Will  He  pardon  the  penitent  ? 
will  He  restore  the  child  V  Nay,  more — can  the  issue. come  to 
this  ? — *  Is  there  heirship  as  well  ? 

You  know  full  well  how  the  glorious  Gospel  of  God's  grace 
answers  all  these  weird  cries  of  the  poor,  sad  heart ;  that  the 
far-off  ones  may  come  nigh  through  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ;  that  the  reconciled  ones  may  become  heirs — heirs  of 
God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ. 

The  Cry  is  Personal. 

Every  prodigal's  history  differs.  Unless  we  feel  that,  we  are 
poor  students  of  the  sorrows  of  the  souL  Men  refuse  to  be 
classified  and  generalized  so  far  as  their  phases  of  experience  go. 
Each  life  is  separate.  Men  do  not  ask» '  Is  there  hope  for  the 
lost — ^the  profligate,  the  vile  ?  Their  cry  is,  '  Is  there  hope  for 
me  V  We  need  not  wonder  at  this.  Sin,  like  sorrow,  is  felt 
most  in  its  special  features.  When  bereavement  comes,  you 
know  full  well,  the  sorrow  is  most  terrible  in  detail.  When  the 
cradle  is  empty,  and  when  nature  has  drawn  over  the  still  form 
its  coverlet  of  green,  it  is  the  broken  toy,  the  half-finished  copy- 
book, the  little  dress^the  mother'swork-basket.that  makes  the  dull 
hours  so  almost  unendurable.  It  is  this  which  makes  womanly 
history  so  full  of  mighty  heroisns :  for  women  endure  these  cutting 
agonies  when  men  are  away  in  the  busy  fields  of  enterprise.  So  is 
it  with  sin.  Each  heart  knows  its  mystery  of  personality,  its 
individual  indulgences  and  hypocrisies,  its  separate  and  distinct 
iniquities,  its  minutiad  of  terrible  detail  in  personal  delin- 
quencies ;  with  deep  soul-searchings,  therefore,  and  anxieties  the 
individual  question  comes, '  Is  there  any  portion  for  me  T  Oh,  if, 
as  the  soldier  lying  wounded  in  the  battle-field  can  think  of  the 
home  harvest-fields  far  away,  the  soul  may  yet  think,  amid  its 
wounds  and  woes,  ^  There  is  a  home  for  me.  I  can  arise  and  go 
to  my  Father.  There  is  a  home-returning  way  for  me !'  What 
quickening  of  joy  there  is  in  the  heart !  *  Come,'  says  Christ ; 
come  now.  The  Father  is  watching,  waiting,  hoping,  yearning 
for  your  return.  Blessed  tidings.  There  is  a  Cross.  Atone- 
ment has  been  made.  The  door  is  open.  We  have  not  to  meet 
the  cold,  unknowing  glance  of  some  stately  servant.  The  Father 
is  at  the  gate.  The  speck  on  the  horizon — ^the  lost  boy's  coming 
figure — is  seen  in  clear  relief  against  the  evening  s^.  While 
he  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  the  Father  sees  him.  To  try  God  is 
the  best  answer  to  the  soul's  personal  cry. 

The  Cry  is  Anxious. 

*  Is  there  yet  V  Once  the  soul  is  ready  to  surmise  there  might 
be !  But  is  there  now,  when  sin  has  consolidated  into  habi^  when 
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the  door  has  been  shut  so  of  tea  in  the  marred  face  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows!    No  ardst  can  paint  Christ — ^least  of  all  can  he  paint 
the  light  of  the  World  knocking  at  the  human  heart.    To  pat 
into  mi  face  Christ's  great  heart  of  love  is  past  all  power  of 
human  genius  I    Transfer  to  canvas  man  may,  God's  thoughts  in 
natiiie,  bat  never  Ghxl's  thoughts  in  grace.    We  need  not  fear 
any  lasting  influence  from  the  Continental  school,  so  far  as 
weakened  ideas  of  sin  are  concerned.    The  guilt- touched  heart 
makes  no  apology.    The  consciousness  refuses  all  anodynes, 
save  one — ^the  anodyne  of  the  Cross,  whereon  is  a  divine  and 
perfect  Saviour.   '  Is  there  yet  V  And  Memory  uses  her  lens  all 
too  My  for  obliteration  and  excuse.  '  My  sin  is  ever  before  me,' 
^&  the  great  soul-cry  of  conscience-pricked  men.      We  can 
aympathize  with  human  anxiety.    We  watch  with  moistened 
eyes  as  the  widow  works  for  bread,  and  asks, '  Is  there  yei  a 
table  in  the  wilderness  for  me  and  my  little  ones  ?*    We  are 
tonched  with  pensiveness  as  we  see  the  worn  and  poverty- 
touched  garb  of  Naomi,  as  she  looks  over  the  old  barley  harvest- 
fields  of  Bethlehem,  and  says, '  I  went  out  fuU,  and  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  home  again  empty.'    We  have  learned  to  lift 
invisible   burdens  of  human  care  with   kindly  helpful  hand. 
Shall  we  think  less  of  these  deeper  anxieties  ?    Let  us  not  try 
to  lighten  them  by  excuse,  for  anxious  hearts  will  resent  tivaJt, 
In  reply  to  the  y«f ,  let  us  say,  *  Though  thy  sins  be  as  scarlet,  He 
shall  make  them  white  as  wool ;'  '  He  shall  blot  out  thy  trans- 
gressions as  a  cloud,  and  thine  iniquities  as  a  thick  cloud ;'  '  He 
is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  aU  that  come  unto  God  by 
Hun.' 

The  Cry  is  ChUdlike. 

'  My  Father's  house !'  For  we  are,  in  one  sense,  all  of  us  God's 
offspring.  True,  we  have  lost  likeness  to  Him  and  peace  with 
Him ;  true,  only  by  faith  can  we  become  the  spiritual  sons  of 
God  But  there  is  memory  of  the  lost  estate  in  every  heart. 
Man  was  made  for  God,  and  God  is  the  only  home  of  the  soul. 
God  gave  us  our  earthly  homes  and  relationships,  to  be  parables 
to  U8  of  that  great  central  truth.  No  word  touches  us  like  '  home ;' 
no  picture  on  Academy  walls  touches  us  like  Provis's  interiors. 
And  this  is  natural  For  let  home  be  dark  or  deserted,  let  the 
dove  of  peace  leave  that,  let  those  sweet  sanctities  be  desecrated, 
and  DO  outside  joys,  no  travels,  no  pursuits  can  make  compensa- 
tion for  such  a  loss !  And  to  know  the  value  of  home,  some  tell 
ns  that  you  must  lose  one.  We  have  illustrated  in  Christianity 
what  aU  the  philosophers  cannot  give  us — the  revelation  of 
heaven.  Home  in  God  here,  and  home  with  God  hereafter.  Our 
message  is  the  ministry  of  reconciliation ;  our  cry  is,  '  And  yet 
ft«e  is  room  !*    I  say  the  cry  is  childlike.    Theism  will  not 
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satisfy  the  heart  of  this  generation  any  more  than  it  satisfied 
the  scholars  and  students  of  the  last  century.  It  is  certainly 
something  to  say  in  the  face  of  a  dark  materialism, '  I  believe  in 
God  !'  But  it  is  more  to  say  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  *  I  have 
seen  the  Father.'  Listen,  0  wandering,  weary  prodigal :  M  am 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  Me.' 

The  Cry  is  Answered, 

Yes  !.in  many  parables,  in  many  promises,  in  deeds  of  love  and 
sacrifice.  Faith  leads  all  along  the  way,  from  justification  to 
glory.  But  it  were  wrong  to  conceive  of  the  inheritance  as  aU 
future.  Heaven  does  begin  on  earth,  because  the  heavenly 
principles,  purposes,  and  pleasures  may  be  ours  now.  As  we 
look  into  Christ's  face,  we  know  that  he  is  the  True  One !  Yes,  the 
faithful  and  true.  Do  not  gaze  as  into  the  face  of  some  stranger 
you  are  afraid  to  trust.  Man  may  fail ;  his  words  of  promise 
may  be  written  on  the  sand !  The  earnest  manager  may  lose  the 
promised  partnership.  The  fair  girl  may  teU  you  in  the  after- 
time  that  '  he  cometh  not '  was  true.  But  we  do  not  think 
enough  of  the  immutability  of  the  character  of  Christ  '  I  am 
the  Lord — I  change  not.'  The  *  whosoever '  includes  you.  The 
gates  of  God's  beautiful  domain  are  open  for  you.  You  need  not 
gaze  through  them  at  heaven's  broad  acres,  as  though  yours 
was  to  be  a  wanderer's  lot.  *  Arise,  He  calleth  thee.'  And 
Christ  has  prepared  inheritance  for  us.  There  are  saints  in  light 
now.  Whilst  we  worship,  the  heavenly  service  goes  on.  A 
multitude  that  no  man  can  number,  who  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  already  there 
— but  heaven  is  not  full !  *  And  yet  there  is  room  !*  How 
wonderful  is  space!  Marvellous  as  are  the  revelations  of 
astronomy  concerning  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  the  orbs  of 
heaven,  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  more  wonderful  than  the 
blue  vault  of  space !  We  can  neither  number  stars  nor  souls ; 
there  will  be  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number. 
And  Christ  has  distinctly  gone  to  prepare  that  eternal  home  for 
us.  It  is  an  inheritance,  and  therefore  Twt  our  getting,  but  His 
gift.  Heaven  is  not  of  merit,  but  of  mercy.  Well  may  we 
wonder  and  adore ;  well  njiay  hosannahs  thrill  the  voices  of  the 
redeemed  on  high.  It  is  all  of  Him  that  loved  us.  Even  here 
the  word  '  inheritance,'  whether  it  be  broad  lands  or  hereditary 
honours,  can  never  be  worked  for  or  won!  Heaven  is  the 
gift  of  Christ.  If  heaven  were  to  be  toiled  for,  let  the  weary 
work  begin  at  once — however  painful  the  pilgrimage,  however 
distant  the  shrine,  however  severe  the  maceration,  however 
strenuous  the  endeavour.    It  is  worth  all — more  than  all  this ! 
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Bat  then  all  things  are  ours  if  we  are  Christ's — things  present 

and  things  to  come ;  then  thanks  be  unto  God !     Christ  prepared 

this  earth  for  ns — ^for  by  Him  were  all  things  made  that  are 

made.    And  He  has  prepared  the  inheritance  for  you.     Come, 

for  all  things  are  now  ready !    The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say 

Coma  We,  too,  may  ascend  the  Delectable  Mountains,  and  gaze 

on  the  New  Jerusalem  !   We,  too,  may  say  when  the  time  comes, 

'  I  am  going  home  T    We,  who  once  were  naked  and  Christ 

clothes  us;  once  poor  and  He  enriches  us;  once  feeding  on 

husks  on  the  far-away  mountains — and  He  gives  us  home !    He 

has  not  forgotten  us  !  There  is  inheritance  for  us  in  our  Father's  . 

HoQse! 

Christ  has  fully  revealed  the  Home  that  has  been  prepared. 
The  inheritance  stands  revealed  in  its  society,  its  employments, 
its  associations,  its  joys.  How  much  we  know  of  the  character 
of  the  inheritance!  Heaven  mingles  with  all  the  Christian's 
ideas  and  duties.  It  may  not  always  be  a  prominent  thought, 
bnt  it  lies  ever  in  the  depths  of  our  consciousness.  If  suddenly 
yon  were  to  tell  us  that  there  was  no  home,  no  inheritance, 
in  a  moment  dulness  would  come  over  our  enterprises  and 
deaden  our  joys.  We  none  of  us  know  how  much  the  hopes 
of  the  Gospel,  concerning  heaven,  have  done  and  are  doing 
eveiy  day  to  make  the  present  life  earnest  and  enjoyable.  We 
are  not  called  to  duty  merely  because  it  is  duty.  We  are  not 
asked  to  serve  Christ  only  because  of  the  inherent  rightness  of 
the  service,  but  we  are  cheered  by  the  words  that  tell  of  glory, 
honour,  immortality,  and  *  rest !'  We  must  soon  leave  earthly 
homes.  The  white  foam  behind  a  vessel  awakens  sadness ;  but 
the  silver  spray  cast  up  by  its  prow  awakens  different  feeUngs. 
We  are  leaving  earth  and  nearing  heaven.  We  may  be  passing, 
as  Christians,  through  great  tribulation ;  but  the  calm  voice  of 
One  Who  cannot  lie  has  said, '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you; 
if  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you.' 

Perhaps  some  here  are  conteTited  with  this  world's  portion, 
with  the  human  inheritance.  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
great  heart  within  them  cannot  do  without  God ;  they  too  will 
feel  the  sharp  pain  of  disappointment,  the  hoUowness  of  earthly 
honour,  the  sadness  of  frustrated  purposes^  the  meanness  of  mere 
€arth-bom  hope.  Listen  a  while,  and  they  will  cry,  *  Who  will 
show  US  any  good  Y 

And  let  this  be  understood,  that  if  there  be  inheritance  for  us, 
there  will  be  meetening  for  it.  '  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke  and 
chasten,'  is  true  stilL  Heaven  must  be  prepared  for  as  a  life,  as 
▼dl  as  looked  for  as  a  reward.  Fierce  are  the  fires  before  the 
dross  18  consomed.  We  do  not  get  to  heaven  through  the  beauti- 
ful dfeamland  of  the  imagination,  but  by  the  co- working  of  the 
Spot  with  the  providence  of  God. 
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.  And  now  let  us  close  with  the  remembrance  that  there  is 
welcome  for  us,  room  for  us,  reward  for  us.  Have  you  ever  stood 
outside  a  flower-show  in  tiie  summer-time,  and  seen  carriage 
after  carriage  drive  up,  with  rustling  silks,  and  dazzling  liveries, 
and  crested  panels,  pride  and  pomp  entering  in,  and  then  seen  the 
wistful  face  of  a  poor  child  at  the  gate  with  another  child  in  her 
arms  shut  out  from  seeing  God's  beautiful  flowers  ?  Or  have 
you  come  from  the  banqueting-houses  of  great  City  companies, 
from  the  music  and  the  festival^  and  seen  by  some  dark  arch 
crouching  forms  seeking  shelter  and  sleep  on  the  stones  ?  What 
a  contrast  this !  It  makes  the  heart  swell  to  tell  the  beautiful 
tidings,  to  stand  by  the  terrace-steps  of  the  heavenly  mansion, 
to  lift  up  the  voice  of  welcome  and  bid  all  come  to  the  marriage 
supper.  Yes ;  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  maim,  the  halt,  the  pro- 
digals of  every  type  are  welcome.  What,  does  He  want  m^  t 
does  He  wait  for  me  i  has  He  asked  for  me  i  Tes,  my  brother ! 
Yes,  my  sister !  The  guests  are  gathering.  The  Lamb  in  the 
midst  of  them  was  slain  for  you.  If  some  dark  cloud  of  doubt 
should  cross  your  mind  that  there  is  no  inheritance  for  you,  be 
bold  to  dismiss  the  dread.  Ask  if  Christ's  arm  is  shortened  ?  if 
His  Cross  has  lost  its  fulness  of  forgiveness  ?  if  His  heart  of 
warm  compassion  has  grown  cold  ?  Before  the  supreme  tragedy 
is  enacted,  before  the  night  comes,  make  thou  thy  peace  with 
God,  and  then  wait  in  hope !  Let  the  ine£GEible  peace  of  the  last 
sleep  come  to  those  you  love,  let  loss  come  to  your  estate,  or 
coldness  to  your  friendships,  or  illness  to  the  frail  tabernacle  of 
the  flesh :  you  can  say,  I  have  inheritance  !  'I  know  in  Whom 
I  have  believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  Him  unto  that  day.' 

The  Editok. 


Sohillsb's  well-known  words,  in  '  Wallenstein,'  have  a  lesson  in  them 
for  the  nations  stiU : 

'The  way  of  order,  though  it  lead  through  windings, 
Is  the  best    Right  forward  goes  the  lightning. 
And  the  cannon-ball ;  quick,  by  the  nearest  p^th, 
They  come,  op'ning  with  murderous  crash  their  way, 
To  blast  and  ruin  !    My  son,  the  quiet  road 
Which  rhen  frequent,  where  peace  and  blessings  travel, 
Follows  the  river's  course,  the  valley's  bendings ; 
Modest  skirts  the  cornfield  and  the  vineyard, 
Beveiinff  property's  appointed  bounds ; 
And  leading  safe,  though  slower,  to  the  mark.' 

A  MIKISTES  without  boldness,  is  like  a  smooth  file,  a  knife  without  an 
edge,  a  sentinel  that  is  afraid  to  let  off  his  gun.  If  men  will  be  bold  in 
sin,  ministers  most  be  bold  to  reprove. 
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CHAPELS. 

11. — ^The  Tabernacle. 

Ito  of  my  readers  who  were  men  and  women,  say  thirty 
jMrsflgo,  need  no  explanation  as  to  what  particular  building  is 
meant  by  '  The  Tabernacle.'    In  those  days  no  further  designa- 
tion would  be  necessary  to  identify  the  place  ;  even  to  mention 
its  locality  would  be  needless.     It  was  not  the  '  London  Taber- 
nacle,' nor  the  '  Metropolitan  Tabernacle' ;  it  was  simply  '  The 
Tabernacle.'    For  though  there  were  a  few  chapels  in  the  land 
30  designated,  yet,  speaking  generally,  everybody  would  know 
'The  Tabernacle/  as  everybody  knows  'The  Monument.'     It 
gave  its  name  to  the  locality  in  which  it  was  situated.     There 
vaa,  and  there  still  is,  '  Tabernacle  Walk,'  which  led  to  it,  and 
'Tabernacle  Bow'  on  one  side  of  it,  and  'Tabernacle  Square' 
dose  by  it. 

ORIGIN  m  WHITFIELD'S  PREACHING. 

It  had  a  glorious  history,  for  it  sprang  out  of  the  great 
idigioua  revival  of  the  eighteenth  century.  When  Whitfield 
arose  with  the  zeal  of  a  Paul  and  the  eloquence  of  an  ApoUos, 
be  drew  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  to  hear  him.  The  open 
spaces  around  London  were  chosen  by  him  as  his  preaching- 
ground — ^Eennington  Common  on  the  south,  and  Moorfields  on 
the  north  side  of  the  city  being  the  chief  of  them.  Moorfields 
in  MTiitfield's  time  were  *  fields,'  situated  outside  London  Wall 
uid  through  Moor-gate;  and  thither  the  youths  of  the  city 
resorted  for  their  games,  and  their  elders  for  general  recreation. 
When  any  public  movement  drew  the  multitude  together,  Moor- 
fclds  was  most  frequently  the  place  of  rendezvous.  With  the 
^om  of  the  serpent,  Whitfield,  duly  habilitated  in  gown  and 
^ds,  there  took  up  his  position  most  frequently,  and,  as  to  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  multitudes  of  all  classes  came  to 
^  firom  all  the  region  roundabout. 

REASON  OF  THE  NAME. 

The  exigencies  of  climate  would  soon  render  it  necessary  that 
some  shelter  should  be  provided  for  the  vast  congregation,  and 
hence  a  wooden  building  was  erected  by  sufferance  on  common- 
Wd  in  Moorfields,  similar  to  those  put  up  in  our  times  for  the 
services  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  This  erection  was 
fittingly  called  '  The  Tabernacle,'  for,  like  its  grand  prototype  in 
fte  inldemess,  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  temporary  structure — 
^  be  taken  down  and  put  up  elsewhere  as  might  be  desired. 
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It  came  to  pass,  however,  that  the  preaching-services  became 
stationary  here ;  and  in  1753  a  site  hard  by  was  leased  of  the 
City  Corporation,  and  on  it  a  large  brick  building  was  erected, 
properly  pewed  and  pulpited ;  and  as  to  the  temporary,  so  to 
the  more  permanent  building,  the  designation  of  *  The  Tabernacle* 
was  attached. 

The  large  and  somewhat  tent-shaped  structure  in  brick  will 
be  remembered  by  many  as  it  existed  till  within  the  last  twelve 
or  fourteen  years.  It  may  be  described  as  lying  *  four  square,' 
the  breadth  being  as  large  as  the  length,  its  walls  low,  but  with 
a  canopied  roof  springing  from  the  ceiling  covering  the  galleries, 
which  ran  entirely  round  it  This  roof  was  supported  by  huge 
square  columns,  which  were  painted  in  stone- colour  like  the 
rest  of  the  wood-work,  giving  a  plain  and  somewhat  bam-like 
appearance  to  the  place.  The  monotony  was  unbroken,  save  by 
a  somewhat  massive  and  handsome  pulpit.  This  large  building 
was  lighted  with  candles  and  oil-lamps,  even  to  withm  the  time 
remembered  by  aged  persons  still  living. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  ELDEBS. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  my  design  to  gather  up  the 
history  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  congregation  from  its  origin  and 
onwards.  I  adhere  to  my  expressed  purpose  of  giving  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  other  London  chapels,  chiefly  my  own  recol- 
lections of  it  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  as  it  will  be 
remembered  by  many  of  a  generation  ago.  At  the  same  time  I 
may  take  certain  memories  which  then  gathered  aroimd  the 
place,  and  which  youths  like  myself  would  hear  their  elders  tell 
of,  and  fix  them  for  the  benefit  of  a  later  generation.  These 
memories  are  associated  chiefly  with  the  ministry  of  Matthew 
Wilks,  the  immediate  successor  of  Whitfield  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  of  those  who  were  his  associates.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  elders,  then,  the  Tabernacle  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  considerable  religious  importance  after  Whitfield  passed  away. 
It  may  be  said  that  here,  and  at  the  sister  chapel  in  Tottenham 
Court  Bead,  the  work  of  Whitfield  became  more  consolidated 
and  more  largely  perpetuated  than  elsewhere.  Whitfield,  as  is 
well  known,  possessed  no  organizing  ability;  he  could  never, 
therefore,  have  formed  a  'connexion,'  and  gathered  a  following 
which  should  increase  and  multiply  after  he  had  passed  away, 
as  did  Wesley.  The  good  Whitfield  did  scattered  itself  for  the 
most  part  among  other  churches,  and  became  a  leaven  to  move 
society  in  general,  rather  than  a  formative  power  consolidating 
itself  into  a  system.  A  few  congregations  only  were  created  by 
the  labours  of  the  great  English  Apostle,  and  the  chief  of  these 
were  those  of  Tottenham  Court  Bead  Chapel  and  the  Tabernacle. 
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The  latter,  of  which  alone  we  have  to  speak,  became  a  prosperous 
and  powerful  religions  society. 

MATTHEW  WILKS  AND  HIS  REIGN. 

What  Matthew  Wilks  may  have  been  in  his  younger  days  as 
the  successor  of  Greoige  Whitfield  there  are  none  left  to  tell; 
nor,  indeed,  did  the  ancients  with  whom  I  came  in  contact  in 
JDJ  joQth  seem  to  have  any  recollection.      That  he  was  a 
popular  and  powerful  preacher  is  evident,  or  he  could  not  have 
taken  the  prominent  place  he  did  take  as  minister  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, nor  have  kept  around  him  so  great  a  following.     Nor  are 
we  alt(^ether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  wherein  lay  his  pulpit  powers. 
The  elements  of  character  which  were  so  strongly  marked  in 
age  would  be  in  him  in  the  vigour  of  his  days,  together  with  an 
elasticity  and  force  which  would  give  them  '  go/  and  make  his 
ministiy  commanding.     These  elements  seem  to  have  been  a 
keen  insight  into  the  soul  of  Biblical  truth,  and  as  keen  an 
insight,  on  the  other  hand,  into  human  nature,  so  as  to  render 
him  apt  in  bringing  the  truth  to  bear  upon  men  in  their  various 
characters  and  conditions ;  and  withal  there  was  a  certain  dry 
humour  in  him,  and  a  raciness  in  his  utterance  which  amused 
while  it  instructed  and  impressed  his  hearers.     Such  elements 
would  crystallize  in  advanced  age  into  the  wonderful  self- 
possession  and  shrewdness,  the  quaintness  and  oddity  with 
which  he  was  credited,  and  which  the  later  portraits  of  liim, 
yet  to  be  seen,  go  far  to  verify.     Instances  in  point,  an  old 
uncle  of  mine  who  was  a  deacon  of  a  neighbouring  church,  and 
others  who  had  often  heard  and  admired  the  Tabernacle  preacher, 
would  never  tire  of  telling  in  my  youthful  ears.   Some  specimens 
of  their  old  stories  concemiug  him  I  may  here  recalL 

MATTHEW  WILKS  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

Givingout  as  his  text  the  words  'See  that  ye  walk  circumspectly,* 
he  proceeded  to  inquire,  '  Did  you  never  see  a  cat  walking  on  a 
waU  all  stuck  over  with  broken  glass  ?  She  walks  circumspectly.* 
Then  followed  sound,  practical,  racy  advice  to  Christians  to  look 
well  to  their  goings.  There  was  the  sermon  of  the  four  stones, 
from  the  words,  '  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  and  there  is 
none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  Thee.'  '  There  are  four 
Btones  in  this  text/  said  the  quaint  divine.  '  First,  there  is  a 
touchstone ;  if  you  can  say,  "  Whom  havel  in  heaven  but  Thee," 
you  have  got  a  little  religion  in  you.  Secondly,  there  is  a  mile- 
stone ;  for  if  you  can  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee," 
fou  are  getting  on  a  bit  in  your  religion.  Thirdly,  there  is  a 
whetstone;  for  if  you  cannot  say,  "  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but 
Thee,"  here  is  something  on  which  to  sharpen  up  your  religion. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  a  loadstone ;  for  if  you  can  say,  "  Whom  have 
I  in  heaven  but  Thee,"  there  is  that  in  your  religion  which  draws 
you  upwards,  "  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart 
be  also/' '  It  was  said  also  that  Mr.  Wilks  was  accustomed  to 
compose  the  hymns  to  be  sung  after  his  sermons^  and  he  did  it  at 
the  time ;  so  that  when  the  congregation  had  sung  the  first  two 
lines  he  had  announced,  he  had  to  be  ready  with  the  next  two. 
Of  course  the  Muse  was  not  always  to  be  wooed  at  the 
moment,  and  amid  such  exciting  scenes ;  and  occasionally  the 
metaphors  would  be  startling,  and  the  rhythm  somewhat  at 
fault.  One  stanza,  I  remember,  as  being  quoted  from  one  of  these 
extempore  productions ;  but  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  bad  specimen, 
for  such  a  one  would  be  likely  to  stick  to  the  memory  of  the  hearer 
more  closely  than  some  of  a  better  kind.  It  was  no  doubt 
produced  in  an  emergency,  and  shows  that  the  good  man's  wit — 
or  rather  his  poetic  faculty — ^was  not  equal  to  every  occasion. 
The  subject  was  the  misery  of  self-deluded  souls ;  the  Unes  raa  : 

'  On  waxen  wings  their  souls  shall  rise, 
But  melting  down  they  sink  to  hell' 

Mr.  Wilks  had  several  assistants  from  time  to  time,  as  was 
indeed  necessary,  for  the  care  of  both  Tottenham  Court  Chapel 
and  the  Tabernacle  devolved  on  him.  On  the  ordination  of  one 
of  his  co*pastors,  he  is  said  to  have  given  the  charge  from  the 
text — which  in  such  circumstances  must  have  been  very  ex- 
pressive— 'Only  on  the  throne  will  I  be  greater  than  thou.* 
But  a  truce  to  these  stories  of  quabit  Matthew  Wilks. 

DE.  CAMPBELL'S  INVESTrTURB. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Tabernacle  Society  was  hardly  con- 
ducted on  strictly  Congregational  principles,  and  indeed,  like 
some  others  of  a  similar  origin  and  character,  it  did  not  regard 
itself  in  early  days  as  a  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  Wilks 
seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  vested  interest  in  it,  and  as  strength 
was  failing  he  looked  about  for  a  successor,  and  ultimately 
appointed  one  as  such,  with  the  concurrence  of  *  the  managers,* 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Wilks'  son.  The  chosen  minister  was 
the  Eev.  John — ^afterwards  Doctor — Campbell.  There  are  some 
still  living  who  were  present  on  the  Sunday  morning  when 
Mr.  Wilks,  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  service,  left  the  pulpit; 
and  having  summoned  Mr.  Campbell  from  a  pew — ^he  having 
been  engaged  to  preach  only  in  the  evening — took  the  gown  off 
himself  and  placed  it  on  Mr.  Campbell  in  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  sent  him  into  the  pidpit  to  take  up  the  work  he 
was  laying  aside.  The  act  was  prophetic.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Wilks  informed  Mr.  Campbell  of  the  determination  of  the 
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maoagera,  and  his  own  wish,  that  he  should  be  his  successor ; 
and  his  successor  he  became  from  that  moment,  for  the  aged 
maa  never  entered  the  pulpit  again.  Ere  the  week  was  out  he 
had  passed  away. 

PEBSONAL   RECOLLECTIONS. 

This  iffings  me  to  the  period  of  my  personal  recollections,  to 

vliieh  I  pass  on  without  staying  to  enter  into  the  dispute  which 

81096  some  time  after  Mr.  Wilks'  decease  between  Dr.  Campbell 

and  the  managers,  who  asserted  their  authority  over  minister 

and  people.    Matters  were  carried  with  such  a  high  hand  that 

foT  awhile  Dr.  Campbell  was  excluded  from  the  pulpit.    The 

affiur  was  taken  into  court,  and  the  award  was  in  the  minister's 

&yoar. 

Dr.  Campbell  was  steadily  at  his  work  again  long  before 
I  was  old  enough  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  indeed  it  was  little  more  than  the  interest  of  an  interested 
outsider  that  I  was  ever  able  to  take  in  it.    But  even  this 
wonid  bring  a  good  deal  into  the  region  of  one's  knowledge  in  so 
pablic  an  institution  as  that  of  the  Tabernacle,  open  as  it  was 
to  the  observation  of  all.    As  a  member,  moreover,  of  a  church 
which  was  next  neighbour  to  it,  having  also  friends  connected 
with  it^  and  being  at  one  time  frequently  present  at  its  services 
on  occasion,  there  would  be  abundant  fetcilities  open  to  me  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  general  state  of  things  at  the 
Tabernacle.    Dr.  Campbell  must  have  passed  his  zenith  when  I 
fiist  remember  him,  and  the  glory  of  the  place  must  have  been 
dimmer.    It  was  by  no  means  crowded  on  ordinary  occasions, 
a&d  there  was  a  certain  flatness  over  the  congregation.    The 
service  was  conducted  on  the  old  lines ;  the  hymn  read  out  by 
the  clerk  and  sung  to  the  psalm  tune  then  in  vogue,  without  any 
organ  accompaniment ;  with  long  chapter^  long  prayer  and  long 
somon;  service  commencing  in  the  morning  at  10.80,  and  in  the 
evening  at  6.0.   Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied 
information  and  of  extraordinary  mental  activity,  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  him  as  ever  having  been  a  popular  preacher. 
There  must  have  been  a  force  in  him,  however,  and  a  fervour 
of  utterance  in  his  younger  days,  which  a  certain  thickening  of 
the  vocal  organs  as  years  gathered  upon  him,  obstructed.    He 
oiaintained  a  strong  hold  of  his  people,  nevertheless,  and  '  the 
Doctor'  was  their  oracle.    MeTi-kini  felt  his  strength  putting 
nerve  into  them  ;  tuomevrldnd  were  touched  by  his  gentleness 
Uid  warmth  of  heart ;  while  childhood  delighted  in  his  kindness 
pad  pleasantry.    All  this  was  the  more  remarkable  in  one  who 
ui  public  work,  both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  editor's  chair, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  man  of  iron  will,  especially  when,  as  he 
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thought,  great  principles  were  at  stake.  Then  he  always  possessed 
th&fortiter  res,  but  not  always  ih^suaviter  modo.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  him  here  as  minister  of  the  Tabernacle,  after  he 
had  become  reinstated  in  his  office,  and  those  who  had  fought 
against  him  had  retired  to  take  part  in  the  erection  of  the  New 
Tabernacle,  or  to  mingle  with  the  other  congregations.  It  was 
then  he  reigned  supreme,  and  carried  on  the  various  operations 
of  the  church  with  considerable  vigour.  The  connection  with 
Tottenham  Court  Chapel  still  continued,  and  once  on  the  Sunday 
Dr.  Campbell  preached  there,  the  alternate  service  being  under- 
taken in  each  case  by  the  '  supply,'  and  in  later  times  by  the 
co-pastor. 

THE  TABERNACLE  'SUPPLIES,' 

like  those  of  the  neighbouring  congregation  at  Hoxton,  cam^ 
from  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  they  did  not  take  their 
regular  months.  Ministers  were  invited  promiscuously;  and 
though  their  visits  were  in  most  cases  repeated  year  by  year,  it 
was  not  a  settled  engagement.  Sibree  of  Coventry,  Gregory  of 
Clifton,  and  men  of  their  mark,  were  among  the  supplies  in 
ordinary ;  but  occasionally  John  Ely  of  Leeds  was  in  the  pulpit, 
with  his  somewhat  long  but  admirable  discourses ;  and  James 
Parsons  of  York,  when  to  get  a  seat  in  the  aisle,  or  a  back  place 
in  the  gallery,  was  all  a  stranger  could  expect,  and  the  vast 
assembly  became  still  as  silence  under  the  spell  of  the  preacher^s 
whispers,  and  the  power  of  his  urgent  appeals.  Newman  Hall, 
then  of  Hull,  also  came  up  to  occupy  the  Tabernacle  pulpit ;  and 
there  first  was  heard  in  London,  when  as  yet  he  was  but  a 
student-preacher,  the  eloquent  and  forcible  tones  of  Joseph 
Parker.  From  time  to  time  Dr.  Campbell  threw  open  the 
Tabernacle  to  special  revivalistic  services,  and  for  several  months 
the  wellTknown  Mr.  Finney,  from  America,  drew  large  congre- 
gations every  evening;  and  his  acute  reasonings  and  forceful 
appeals  produced  powerful  impressions  on  multitudes.  Mr. 
Grattan  Guinness  also,  after  leaving  New  College,  held  evan- 
gelistic services  for  a  while,  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of 
the  building. 

THE  TABERNACLE  IKSTITUTIONS. 

Dr.  Campbell's  organizing  faculty,  and  indomitable  energy, 
put  life  into  the  various  '  missions '  of  the  Tabernacle  congrega- 
tion. The  young  were  well  cared  for.  Beside  the  Sunday- 
school,  there  was  a  Biblical  seminary  held  in  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  consisting  of  many  classes — that  for  young 
men,  of  which  I  heard  most,  and  which  was  quite  a  congregation, 
being  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Child,  of  the  firm  of  Wire  and 
Child.    Beside  agencies  for  the  good  of  the  immediate  neigh- 
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bonrhood,  the  Tabernacle  people  took  a  lively  interest  in  foreign 

miasioDS  as  represented  by  the  London  Missionary  Society^  with 

the  ozigin  of  which  they  were  closely  identified.   Mr.  Wilks  had 

been  one  of  its  '  founders  and  fathers/  and  had  preached  the 

fint  seimon  in  connection  with  its  formation,  in  the  Tabernacle, 

from  the  text,  '  The  children  gather  wood,  and  the  fathers 

kindle  the  fire,  and  the  women  knead  the  dough,  to  bake  cakes 

to  the  Qaeen  of  Heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto 

other  gods  that  they  may  provoke  Me  to  anger.'     Some  of  the 

eailier  missionaries  of  the  Society  had  gone  forth  from  the 

Tahernacle.     John  Williams  had  been  converted  within  its 

vall%  and  had  become  one  of  its  fellowship,  and  consecrated 

hiznself  to  missions  in  the  South  Seas  in  their  very  midst. 

Afterwards  there  were  but  few  missionaries,  when  home  from 

their  work,  whose  voices  were  not  heai-d  in  the  Tabernacle. 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  is  seeing  Bobert  Moffat  at  a 

miffiionary  meeting  one  Good  Friday  evening,  and  witnessing 

the  enthusiasm  of  the  crowded  congregation  as  they  heard  his 

speech. 

THE  TABEBNACLE  MISSIONARr  SERMON. 

The  missionary  traditions  of  the  Tabernacle  were  maintained 
2iiso  in  the  preaching  of  one  of  the  great  missionary  sermons  in 
it  every  year.  It  was  the  evening  sermon  of  the  Wednesday  of 
the  missionary  week,  and  then  ministers  from  the  country  and 
other  leading  men  paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  Tabernacle. 
On  this  occasion  a  foremost  minister  of  some  one  of  the  denomi- 
nations was  the  preacher.  Among  these  I  can  recall  Dr.  Archer 
with  his  perfervid  eloquence ;  and  Dr.  Macfarlane  with  equal 
fervour  maintaining  that  'worthy  is  the  Lamb  to  receive — 
riches;*  and  Dr.  Landels  setting  forth  Christ  as  'the  desire  of 
all  nations ;'  and  Thomas  Jones — soon  after  he  had  come  upon 
the  English  churches,  bard-like  as  a  prophet,  from  his  own 
Welsh  hills — ^who  thrilled  his  audience  with  his  description 
of  the '  famishing  idols/  and  the  triumphing  of  the  Gospel  over 
all  evil  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  William  Brock  and 
John  Alexander,  of  Norwich;  William  Haweis  Cooper,  of 
Dublin;  and,  in  later  times,  Doctor  Punshon,  were,  I  remember, 
preachers  of  the  Tabernacle  Missionary  Sermon&  On  the  occa- 
flion  of  his  preaching,  the  Methodists  packed  the  building 
Wore  the  Mends  of  the  Society  arrived ;  and  those  who  came 
ui  time  for  the  six  o'clock  service  were  crowded  out,  together 
^ith  a  multitude  beside,  in  the  midst  of  which,  in  the  Tabernacle 
7ud,  Dr.  Massie  stood  up  and  preached  from  the  words,  *  Yet 
^^  is  room!'  It  was  aptly  handled,  no  doubt,  by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  scene  before  him. 
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DECLINE  OF  THE  TABERNACLE. 

For  some  years  various  courses  were  followed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  regular  congregation.  As  long  ago  as  1843  or 
thereabouts,  the  Eev.  J.  W.  Richardson,  of  Sunderland,  was 
chosen  as  colleague  with  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  pastorates  of  the 
twin  churches.  This  for  a  while  gave  some  spurt  to  the  Taber- 
nacle congregation;  but  ultimately  the  joint  pastorates  were 
severed,  and  Mr.  Richardson  became  sole  pastor  of  the  Totten- 
ham Court  Road  Church.  The  Rev.  John  Corbin,  of  Derby, 
afterwards  became  co-pastor  with  the  Doctor ;  and  on  his  with- 
drawment  the  pulpit  was  again  supplied  from  the  country,  the 
Doctor  retaining  the  pastorate.  The  cause  was  evidently  a 
waning  one.  Some  years  before.  Dr.  Campbell  having  promoted 
emigration  to  Australia,  many  families  went  forth  from  the 
Tabernacle,  and  their  places  were  not  supplied  by  new  comers 
from  the  population  around,  which  was  continually  losing  the 
classes  that  usually  feed  such  congregations.  The  unsettled 
ministrations  also  helped  to  weaken  the  congregation.  Still 
the  Doctor  kept  his  hold  on  it,  probably  thinking  that  by  so 
doing  he  was  keeping  together  the  little  that  was  left.  In 
truth,  however,  the  old  pastor  very  much  desired  to  find  some 
man  adapted  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  place  who  would 
take  the  care  off  his  hand,  and  such  an  one  was  ultimately 
found  in  the  Rev.  William  Grigsby,  who  had  been  a  useful 
village  pastor  in  Kent.  He  went  as  co-pastor  with  the  Doctor, 
but  before  long  he  succeeded  to  the  sole  pastorate,  and  Dr. 
Campbell's  long  connection  with  the  Tabernacle  ceased — a 
connection  which  was  full  of  honour  to  him  while  he  livedo  and 
is  tenderly  remembered  still  by  many  hearts  who  had  learned  to 
reverence  his  character,  to  respect  his  courage,  and  to  bless  Grod 
for  his  influence  over  the  young  life  in  their  families. 

LIFE  IN  NEW  FORM. 

The  lease  of  the  land  expiring  in  1867,  the  estate  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  declined  to 
renew  the  lease,  though  they  were  willing  to  sell  the  freehold. 
Considering  the  liabilities  involved,  the  age  of  the  building,  and 
the  changed  condition  of  the  congregation,  to  purchase  the  whole 
estate  seemed  to  be  an  act  of  doubtful  wisdom.  Arrangements 
were  therefore  made  for  securing  the  site  of  the  courtyard  and 
Tabernacle  House,  and  on  it  the  commodious  building  still 
known  as  the  Tabernacle,  together  with  spacious  school  premises, 
were  erected.  The  new  sanctuary  was  opened  in  June,  1868,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raleigh.  The  work  of  perpetuating  so  old  and 
interesting  an  institution,  and  respect  for  the  solid  work  of  a 
good  man,  brought  liberal  pecuniary  assistance ;  and  before  Mr. 
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Giigsby  passed  away,  in  1876,  the  Tabernacle  building  was  paid 
for,  dioogh  a  deficit  of  some  £800  remained  on  the  school 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  good  success  attends  this  old 

leligiom  society,  under  the  pastorate  of  Mr.  Grigsby's  successor, 

the  £er.  John  Morgan.     More  than  300  names  are  on  the 

clrntdi  members'  roll,  more  than  half  of  which  have  been  added 

doiji^die  little  more  than  five  years'  ministry  of  Mr.  Morgan, 

the  losses  by  deaths  and  removals  being  much  more  than  made 

op.   The  exertions  of  the  pastor  are  directed  towards  the 

mainteiuuice  of  the  church  in  strength,  harmony,  and  activity. 

Wortliy  workers  cooperate  with  him  in  his  endeavours  for  the 

iocreased  evangelization  of  the  populous  neighbourhood  around. 

laige  day  and  Sunday  schools  are  in  vigorous  operation.    Tern* 

peiaoce  societies  for  both  juveniles  and  adults,  and  other  moral 

andidigious  agencies  are  in  full  working.     From  all  this  it  will 

be  aeea  that  there  is  life  in  the  old  church  yet.    The  old  building 

is  extinct^  and  the  associations  of  the  past  that  gathered  around 

it  cumot  be  transferred  to  a  new  building;  but  church*life  and 

action,  under  changed  conditions,  are  maintained  in  vigour. 

And  fiuth  would  make  bold  to  pray  that,  as  the  generations  roll 

on,  the '  glory  of  the  latter  house '  may  be  at  least  commensurate 

with  that  of  the  former. 

J.  Branwhite  French. 


WITH    ALL    YOUJl    MIGHT. 

'With  tht  uiawtZ—Eedesiastes  ix.  10. 

If  you've  any  task  to  do, 

Let  me  whisper,  friend,  to  you.       Do  it 

If  youVe  anything  to  say. 

True  and  needed,  yea  or  nay,  Say  it. 

If  you've  anything  to  love, 

As  a  blessing  from  above,  Love  it. 

If  you've  anything  to  give, 

Thait  another's  joy  may  live,  Give  it 

If  ^oa  know  what  torch  to  light. 

Guiding  others  through  the  night,    light  it 

If  you've  any  debt  to  pay, 

Best  you  neither  night  nor  day,         Pay  it 

If  you've  any  joy  to  hold, 

Next  your  heart  lest  it  grow  cold,     Hold  it 

If  you've  any  grief  to  meet, 

At  the  loving  Father's  feet.  Meet  it 

Ifyou're  i^ven  light  to  see, 

What  a  cmld  of  God  should  be,        Bee  it. 

Whether  life  is  bright  or  drear, 
There's  a  message  sweet  or  clear, 
Whispered  down  to  every  ear,  Hear  it 

^  ^riiuh  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Jews. 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT^LIFE. 

I. — ^What  is  a  Plant? 

*  Flowers  seem  intended  for  the  solace  of  ordinary  humanity ; 
children  love  them ;  quiet  contented  ordinary  people  love  them 
as  they  grow;  luxurious  and  disorderly  people  rejoice  in  them 
gathered ;  they  are  the  cottager's  treasure ;  and  in  the  crowded 
town  mark,  as  with  a  little  broken  fragment  of  rainbow,  the 
windows  of  the  workers  in  whose  hearts  rests  the  covenant  of 

peace Grasses — minute,   granular,    feathery,  or   downy 

seed-vessels,  mingling  quaint  brown  punctuation,  and  dusty 
tremors  of  dancing  grain,  with  the  bloom  of  the  nearer  fields ; 
and  casting  softness  of  plumy  mist  along  their  surfaces  far 
away ;  mysterious  evermore,  not  only  with  dew  in  the  morning, 
or  mirage  at  noon,  but  with  the  shaking  threads  of  fine  arbores- 

cence,  each  a  little  belfry  of  grain-bells,  all   a- chime 

Wonderful  in  universal  adaptation  to  man's  need,  desire,  and 
discipline,  God's  daily  preparation  of  the  earth  for  him,  with 
beautiful  means  of  life.  First,  a  carpet  to  make  it  soft  for  him ; 
then  a  coloured  fantasy  of  embroidery  thereon;  then,  tall 
spreading  of  foliage  to  shade  him  from  sim-heat,  and  shade  also 
the  fallen  rain^  that  it  may  not  dry  quickly  back  into  the  clouds, 
but  stay  to  nouiish  the  springs  among  the  moss.  Fragility,  or 
force,  softness  and  strength,  in  all  degrees  and  aspects  ;  unerring 
uprightness,  as  of  temple  pillars,  or  unguided  wandering  of 
feeble  tendrils  on  the  ground ;  mighty  resistances  of  rigid  arm 
and  limb  to  the  storms  of  ages,  or  wavings  to  and  &o  with 
faintest  pulse  of  summer  streamlet ;  roots  cleaving  the  strength 
of  rocks,  or  binding  the  transience  of  the  sand ;  crests  baskmg 
in  sunshine  of  the  desert,  or  hiding  by  dripping  spring  and 
lightless  cave;  foUage  far  tossing  in  entangled  fields  beneath 
every  wave  of  ocean — clothing  with  variegated,  everlasting  films 
the  peaks  of  the  trackless  mountains,  or  ministering,  at  cottage 
doors,  to  every  gentlest  passion  and  simplest  joy  of  humanity/ 
Concerning  the  divinely-given  blessing  and  bounty  of  the 
plant-creation,  thus  writes,  in  unsurpassed  language,  one  of  the 
most  devout  and  reverent  worshippers  in  the  Temple  of  Nature 
— John  Buskin.  I  know  no  more  fitting  prelude  to  this  series 
of  'Studies  in  Plant-life,'  in  which  I  propose  to  show  to 
my  readers  some  of  the  marvellous  adaptation  of  structure  and 
function,  and  the  endless  varieties  of  form  and  purpose  that  re- 
veal themselves  to  the  earnest  student  of  the  secrets  of  die 
sister-kingdom.  In  our  journey  together  we  shall  see  how 
plants  come  first  of  all  to  assert  their  existence ;  afterwards  how 
they  grow,  move,  breathe,  digest,  climb,  reproduce  themselves. 
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and  perform  the  various  offices  of  their  life,  including  the  aspect 
of  their  intimate  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  which  we  ourselves 
are  members.  Before  entering  on  any  of  these  subjects  we  will 
endeaToor  to  answer  the  question  forming  the  title  of  this  first 
'  study/  So  strong  is  the  power  of  a  fixed  idea  in  the  mind  that 
at  fii^  sight  the  question  may  seem  absurd,  and  the  reply  one 
reqnuisg  no  second  thought.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  is  a  true 
positioD.  The  common  definition  of  a  plant  is,  that  it  is  a  more 
or  less  green  organism,  with  usually  a  stem  and  branches,  bear- 
mg  leaves  and  flowers  ;  that  it  is  fixed  in  the  soil,  being  devoid 
of  motOe  power,  sensation  of  any  kind,  digestive  capability — ^thus 
quite  easily  distinguished  from  any,  or  all  animals. 

As  a  rough  and  ready  method  of  separating  the  two  kingdoms 
--this,  in  past  times,  has  done  duty,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
scientific  hiowledge  it  is  wholly  useless  and  absolutely  illogical; 
we  must  abandon  not  only  it,  but  also  distinctions  at  one  time  held 
good  by  even  Cuvier  himself.  The  result  is,  that  as  the  former 
typical  differences  break  down  one  by  one,  we  find  our  task  of 
defining  a  plant,  as  opposed  to  an  animal,  by  no  means  so  easy 
as  in  onr  comphicent  ignorance  we  imagined  it  to  be. 

Among  the  higher  forms  of  life  on  both  sides,  no  difficulty  of 
any  moment  presents  itself.  We  do  not  confiise  the  antelope 
^th  the  herbage  on  which  it  browses,  or  the  tiny  humming-bird 
with  the  foliage  under  which  it  loves  to  nestle ;  we  do  not  see 
many  points  in  common  between  the  bride  and  the  emblematic 
orange-blossom  that  graces  the  wearer :  they  all  possess '  life,'  but 
in  form,  power  of  motion,  and  other  characters  we  seem  to  easily 
see  our  way  to  assign  them  each  their  proper  position. 

Now,  come  down  in  the  scale  of  life,  and  we  are  beset  with 
difficulty  on  all  sides ;  while  in  the  microscopical  world,  where 
the  width  of  a  hair  is  an  almost  gigantic  measurement,  we  are 
face  to  face  with  perplexities  that  baffle  even  our  most  earnest 
searchers  after  truth ;  but  our  definition,  to  be  logical,  must  be 
comprehensive,  embracing  all  plants  and  all  animals,  and  herein 
is  onr  self-set  task  great  indeed !  The  sponges, '  buffeted  about' 
for  years  from  one  ^gdom  to  the  other,  now  rest  peacefully  on 
the  animal  side.  The  red  corals  were  only  150  years  ago  first 
assigned  to  the  zoologist  who,  still  holds  claim  over  them.  Over 
'  Tolvox  globator,'  or  the  Globe  animalcule,  many  a  battle  has 
waged,  until  the  botanists  have  finally  won  the  victory.  Of  these 
and  kindred  cases,  and  the  chaos  they  produce,  Crabbe  wrote: 

*  InvoWed  in  sea- wrack,  here  you  find  a  race 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place.' 

hafynot  Enist  Haeckel  proposes  to  form  a  third  kingdom,  which 
shaD  include  all  these  doubtful  organisms ;  this  would  simply  be  a 
ocmfiBaBtoa  <k  the  hopelessness  of  research  and  uselessness  of  work, 
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creating  a '  refuge  for  the  destitute;'  and  as  Huxley  aptly  observes, 
'  To  form  this  biological "  No-man's  Land  "  doubles  the  difficulty 
which  before  was  single,  because  we  must  take  a  kind  of  scientific 
census  of  this  new  kingdom,  in  order  to  define  and  classify  it.' 
The  very  proposal,  however,  shows  the  perplexity  in  which 
biologists  are  placed. 

We  will  glance,  seriatim,  at  the  several  distinctions  which 
have  been  supposed  to  exist ;  and  we  shall  see  clearly  how,  by 
exceptions  on  one  side,  or  on  both,  they  break  down,  and  cease  to 
be  diagnostic,  if  we  are  to  include  £J1  forms  of  life,  until  we  are 
reduced  to  so  narrow  a  ground  at  last,  that  in  the  lower  and 
more  minute  forms  certainly,  and  even  in  some  of  higher  stand* 
ing  the  difference  comes  to  be  one  of  d^ree  rather  than  of  kind* 
1.  Forrn, — ^Among  animals,  the  sponges  from  a  general  resem- 
blance to  plants  were  long  thought  to  be  such.    The  Sea-pens, 
the  Sea-firs  (so  called  from  their  likeness  to  fir-trees),  both 
zoophytes,  or  plant-like  animals  (from  two  Greek  words,  zaan^ 
animal,  and  phuton,  plant),  are  wonderfully  akin  in  their  growth 
to  plants;  and  perhaps  the  best  known  case  is  that  of  the 
Flustra,  or  sea-mat.    This  is  a  pale-brown  organism  picked  up 
every  summer  at  the  seaside,  and    dried  as  a   'seaweed' — a 
pardonable  error ;  but  on  examining  it  through  the  microscope,  we 
should  find  it  to  be  a  '  colony '  of  minute  animals,  each  in  its  own 
cell,  each  having  a  crown  of  tentacles  serving  it  for  arms;  a 
mouth,  a  stomach,  and  other  organs ;  in  short,  each  a  highly 
organized  animal!    Among  the  ' water- weeds,'  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  minute  forms  which  in  virtue  of  tiny  cilia^ 
or  hair-Uke  appendages  which  they  possess,  swim  swiftly  in 
water,    and    closely   resemble   many  of  the   Infosorians,   or 
'animalcules,'  which  are  indubitably  animals.     Examples  of 
these  are  seen  in  Protococcus,  or  '  red-snow  plant '  of  our  water- 
butts  and  roof-gutters ;  Yolvox  globator,  before  named ;  and  tiie 
very  minute  fungus  which  is  the  living  agent  in  the  well-known 
potato  disease. 
Form,  then,  supplies  us  with  no  safe  distinction  on  either  sida 
2.  Presence  of  CdlvJLoBe, — ^Examined  under  the  microscope^ 
the  minute  structure  of  both  animals  and  plants  consists  essen- 
tially of  multitudes  of  tiny  hollow  bodies  called  '  cells,'  seen  in  a 
variety  of  forms.    It  was  formerly  held  that  the  enveloping 
membrane,  or  '  cell-wall,'  was  in  animals  composed  of  gelatin,  in 
plants  of  a  substance  termed  cellulose  (made  up  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen) ;  a  distinction  was  founded  on  this.    It  is 
now  known  that  cellulose  exists  in  the  Hunic,'  or  outer  covering, 
of  the  '  Sea-squirts,'  a  group  of  moUuscoid  or  soft-bodied  animiSi 
found  attached  to  rocks  at  low- water  mark ;  it  is  found  also  in 
Vampyrella,  a  minute  animal  seen  in  the  form  of  litUe  brick-red 
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Mots'  on  some  of  our  water- weeds  on  which  it  feeds;  this 
discoTBij  is  due  to  a  Bussian  naturalist  rejoicing  in  the  name 
of  Cieokowski !  This  distinction,  therefore,  breaks  down.  How- 
ever, so  constant  a  feature  in  plant-life  is  this  cellulose  '  wall,' 
that  we  are  justified  in  speaking  of  it  as  the  most  distinctive 
eharader  ofplarUs,  strv/ctv/raUy  speaking,  i.e.,  from  a  morpho- 
logiml  point  of  view. 

3.  Presence  of  Starch, — ^This  substance,  although  one  of  the 
most  widely-distributed  in  plants,  occurring  inside  the  cells,  and 
fonnerly  held  as  distinctive,  has  also  found  its  way  into  the 
Animal  kingdom,  being  seen  in  the  human  liver  and  other  organs ; 
moreover,  it  is  wholly  absent  in  the  Fungi  or  moulds,  a  very  large 
v^table  order.    It  fails  thus  to  be  of  any  diagnostic  value. 

4.  Presence  of  CMorophylL — ^This  is  the  green  colouring- 
mattei  of  plants,  occurring  in  the  form  of  fine  granules,  especially 
abundant  in  the  cells  immediately  below  the  surface  of  leaves ; 
it  is  formed  only  under  the  action  of  light  (with  two  exceptions, 
seen  in  the  fir  and  fern  orders) ;  the  granules  may  be  at  once 
detected  by  placing  under  a  good  lens  a  thin  paring  from  either 
surface  of  a  leaf.  ChlorophyU,  however,  like  starch  and  cellulose, 
is  not  the  sole  right  of  the  plant-world — for  it  has,  like  these, 
fonnd  its  way  into  the  other  kingdom.  We  see  it  in  several 
ftnimalcoles ;  in  the  fresh-water  sponge,  in  the  familiar  green 
Hydra  of  our  ponds,  and  many  other  animals  of  a  higher  typa 
It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  absent,  as  is  starch,  in  the  fungus  family, 
and  also  in  some  flowering  plants,  as  the  Broom-rapes,  Fir-rapes, 
and  some  of  our  orchids. 

Thus,  although  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  is  a  fairly  safe 
indication  that  we  have  a  plant  to  deal  with,  it  is  not  in  itself  an 
absolute  distinction. 

5,  Power  of  Locomotion. — Cuvier,  in  1828,  spoke  of  all  living 
beings  as  divisible  into  'animated  beings'  having  sense  and 
motion,  and  'inanimated  beings'  possessing  neither  of  these, 
but  simply  *v^etating,'  a  word  which  we  may,  by  the  way, 
appropriately  apply  to  some  members  of  an  order  containing  the 
genus  Hom4>  sapiens.  We  shall  presently  see  that  on  this  power 
of  movement  tSwner  founded  his  first  great  distinction  between 
animals  and  plants.  His  argument  has,  however,  broken  do¥m 
in  this  its  first  link.  We  now  know  of  at  least  three  distinct 
Aspects  of  motile  power  in  plants. 

Fint  Movement^  undoubted  and  regular,  of  the  granular 
contents  of  cells  is  quite  easily  seen  in  many  plants — in  the 
Stoneworts,  the  Water-soldier,  the  Yallisneria,  the  Anachans 
(the  weed  which  is  the  pest  of  our  canals),  and  other  water- 
weeds;  in  the  hairs  of  the  common  dtinging-nettle,  and  the 
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exquisite  purple  hairs  of  the  Spider- wort ;  and  in  many  other 
cases. 

Second.  Certain  of  the  Algae,  or  water-weeds,  give  rise  to  what 
are  known  as  'zoospores'  (from  their  resemblance  to  some 
infusorian  animals)  ;  these  are  the  germs  of  future  algae,  and  in 
their  young  condition  swim  freely  by  the  aid  of  the  little  ciUa 
already  alluded  to.  Of  these,  the  juvenile  stage  of  Protococcus 
and  of  the  potato  fungus  are  good  examples. 

Third.  Not  only  is  locomotion  to  be  seen  in  the  contents  of 
cells,  and  in  young  plants,  or  *  zoospores,'  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
exist  in  many  entire  plants,  through  their  whole  existence.  Of 
this,  the  beautiful  little  apple-green  *  Volvox '  is  an  instance;  it 
is  a  kind  of  hollow  sphere,  formed  of  numerous  green  bodies, 
each  having  two  vibrating  '  tails ;'  by  means  of  these  •  volvox 
rolls  over  and  over,  hither  and  thither,  paddling  about  with 
great  rapidity,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of '  Queen's  messenger '  in  the 
plant  realm.  The  fresh- water  Desmids  and  Diatoms,  organisms  of 
exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty,  mostly  spend  their  lives  in  a  state 
of  brisk  activity.  Many  animals,  on  their  side,  are  devoid  of 
motion,  being  fixed  in  their  condition  for  the  whole  of  their 
existence.  Such  are  the  sponges,  corals,  many  polypes,  some  of 
the  'wheel-animalcules'  or  rotifers,  as  Melicerta  ringens,  the 
building  rotifer,  who  constructs  his  own  'tube'  and  resides 
therein ;  our  old  Mend  Flustra  is  stationary,  as  are  most  of  his 
family,  to  say  nothing  of  the  barnacle,  acorn-shell,  oyster,  mussel 
and  ship- worm.  Therefore,  power  of  locomotion  as  a  diagnostic 
character  of  animals,  or  the  want  of  such  power  in  plants, 
brought  up  to  the  Bar  of  Science,  must  have  the  verdict  given 
against  it,  let  the  counsel  for  the  defence  say  what  he  may. 

H.  W.  S.  Wobslby-Benison. 

Lecturer  on  Botany  ai  the  Westfninster  Hospital, 

(To  be  continued,) 


The  relifdoas  man  may  be  considered  in  his  family  as  the  keystone  to 
the  arch. — Salter, 

Among  the  ele|;ant  forms  of  insect  life  there  is  a  little  creatore  known 
to  naturalists  whi(^  can  gather  jound  it  a  sufficiency  of  atmospheric  «iir ; 
and  so  clothed  upon,  it  descends  into  the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  you 
may  see  the  httle  diver  moving  about  dry  and  at  his  ease,  protected  by 
his  crystal  vesture,  though  the  water  all  around  and  above  be  stagnant  and 
bitter.  Prayer  is  such  a  protector ;  a  transparent  vesture,  the  world  sees 
it  not ;  but  a  real  defence,  it  keeps  out  the  world.  By  means  of  it  the 
believer  can  gather  so  much  of  neaven's  atmosphere  around  him,  and 
with  it  descend  into  the  putrid  deptiis  of  this  contaminating  world,  that 
for  a  season  no  evil  will  touch  him.    Communion  with  God  xept  Daniel 

Sure  in  Babylon,  and  nothing  else  can  keep  us  safe  in  London.—/. 
lamiltan. 
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THE  ESTHETIC  CRAZE. 

n. 

Pretiouslt  I  gave  a  definition  of  true  sestheticism  and  its 
coimieifeit:  argued  that  the  former,  in  its  inspiration  and  the 
chancter  of  its  results,  was  the  same  in  all  lands  and  all  ages ; 
and  diowed  that  the  artistic  workman  received  an  idea  from  the 
nnseeo  world  which  he  caused  to  be  reflected,  more  or  less 
imperfecUj,  in  his  handiwork.  We  glanced  also  at  the  'aesthete' 
in  his  halnliments,  his  home  surroundings,  and  his  pictorial  art. 
>'ow  let  us  turn  to  the  true  aesthetic  one,  and  his  counterfeit, 
in  poetry.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  artist  receives  his  inspiration  from  the 
greatness  of  Nature ;  and  under  the  influence  of  that  inspiration 
glorifies  everything  that  he  touches,  whether  it  be  a  common 
object  of  daily  utility,  or  a  more  pretentious  pictorial  production. 
The  poet^  in  his  special  field  of  sestheticism,  also  receives  his 
inspiration  from  the  charm  and  mystery  of  Nature ;  and  then 
leads  men's  thoughts  out  from  the  seen,  upward  to  the  unseen 
and  the  etemaL    Here  is  a  trifle  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Tennyson : 

'  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
Ipluck  yon  out  of  the  crannies ; 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand. 
What  vou  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.' 

Here  you  will  observe  that  the  thought,  fixed  upon  a  little 
flower,  is  then  directed  to  two  of  the  mightiest  problems  of  the 
universe.  A  trifle,  did  I  say  ?  And  yet  an  achievement  possible 
only  to  the  truest  genius. 

Now  turn  to  the  efibrt  of  the  '  aesthete '  in  poetic  trifles,  and 
you  will  see  at  once  the  essential  difference  between  true  and 
false  sestheticism  in  literature.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
'aesthete'  has  another  method,  and  of  course  arrives  at  a  far 
different  conclusion.  He  strikes  the  attitude  of  abstraction  and 
gazes  upon  a  flower — not  a  sunflower  or  a  lily  in  this  instance, 
but  a  speedwelL  Instead  of  letting  the  tiny  flower  lead  him  out 
from  it  up  to  the  great  things  of  life,  he,  as  it  were,  concentrates 
the  hfe-giving  sun,  which,  by  its  light  and  warmth,  is  every 
moment  of  every  day  shedding  luxuriant  blessing  on  all  the 
world,  into  the  minute  touch  of  colour  in  the  tiny  flower.  He 
holds  the  speedwell  in  his  crossed  hands,  and, '  think,'  he  says, 

'  Think  of  all 
The  suns  that  go  to  make  a  speedwell  blue.' 

Here  is  the  whole  difference,  the  vast  and  impassable  gulf, 
between  true  and  false  sestheticism.    In  the  one  case  we  have 
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the  poet  receiving  a  spiritual  inspiration,  then  generating  in  his 
mind  a  great  truth,  and  finally  giving  it  expression  in  a  form 
which  iSts  men's  mind  up  from  little  things  to  the  greatest  of 
all — from  the  contemplation  of  the  symbol  to  the  verity,  from 
the  created  transience  to  the  Creator  who  is  eternal.  In  the 
other,  the  great  things  of  the  universe,  the  sun  itself,  the  centre 
of  a  system  which  we  but  dimly  comprehend,  brought  down  to 
aid  the  poet  in  his  sentimental  examination  of  a  flower,  to  aid 
him  in  the  narrowing  of  his  mind  to  a  channel  where  self  alone 
is  great. 

In  speaking  of  the  assthetic  craze  it  is  natural  that  we  should 
think  of  its  chief  apostle.  In  the  former  part  of  this  essay  it 
was  said  that  the  so-called  sestheticism  is  an  affectation  and  an 
imitation.  A  critical  examination  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  poems 
forces  us  to  a  similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  him.  At  the 
University  he  was  wonderfully  successful,  not  only  in  classics, 
but  also  in  mathematics.  He  has  talked  and  sung  '  sesthetism ' 
until  aU  the  world  of  fashion  has  gone  after  him ;  and  it  may 
reasonably  be  surmised  that,  judging  by  results,  his  '  aesthetiam  * 
has  proved  a  considerable  success.  He  has  published  a 
volume  of  poems  at  half-a-guinea.  And  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  volume  displays  much  versifying  power  and  a  certain 
sympathy  with  great  ideals.  The  creed  of  which  he  is  the 
exponent  preceded  him:  and  he  has  simply  found  in  the 
pseudo-sestheticism  of  to-day  a  place  for  the  display  of  special 
qualities  of  adaptation  and  imitation.  He  has  sufficient  native 
taste  to  appreciate  much  in  the  poets  of  the  past — Shakespeare, 
Milton — especially  Milton — and  Keats ;  but  his  great  model  is 
Swinburne.  If  there  had  been  no  poetry  Swinburnian — the 
pity  of  it ! — then  had  there  been  no  reflective  manifesta- 
tion thereof.  This  passing  criticism  is  borne  out  by  a  kindly 
enough  notice  in  the  Athenceum,  As  to  this  quality  of  imita- 
tion, that  journal  said  that  his  imitation  of  previous  writers  went 
far  enough  seriously  to  damage  his  claim  to  originality,  and  the 
workmanship  was  slovenly  in  the  sense  that  those  half  rhymes 
which  in  pre-Tennysonian  days  were  tolerated  in  the  writings  of 
the  best  poets  were  employed  with  a  freedom  that  deprives  the 
task  of  writing  verse  of  the  greater  portion  of  its  difficulty. 

We  can  imagine  the  aasthetic  craze,  as  it  affects  any  one  of 
our  young  men,  tending  to  the  soliloquy : 

'  Am  I  alone,  and  unobserved  1    I  am  ! 
Then  let  me  own  I'm  an  sesthetic  sham  ! 
This  air  severe  is  but  a  mere  veneer. 
This  cynic  smile  is  but  a  wile  of  guiles 
This  costume  chaste  is  but  good  taste  misplaced ! 
Let  me  confess : 
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A  IttDfloid  love  for  lilies  does  net  blight  me ; 

I^nk  limbs  and  haggard  cheeks  do  not  delight  me ! 

I  do  Ao^  care  for  dirty  greens  by  any  means ; 

1 60  not  long  for  all  one  sees  that's  J  apanese  ; 

I  am  Tiot  fond  of  nttenng  platitudes  in  stained-glass  attitudes— 

In  shorty  my  medisevalism's  affectation 

Bom  of  a  morbid  love  of  admiration !' 

Hie  arm  of  the  'sesthete/  I  have  said,  reaches  not  to  the 
spintotl,  but  is  limited  strictly  to  things  mundane — ^nature, 
litentnie,  and  art;  to  the  circumstances  and  mere  human 
emotions  of  our  finite  being.  Mr.  Wilde's  volume  indicates  this 
limM  aim  and  narrow  scope  of  the  so-called  aesthetic  movement. 
And  drear  and  melancholy  is  the  outlook!  With  some  other 
poets,  and  with  some  divines  too  for  that  matter — he  deplores 
the  all-absorbing  money-getting  tendencies  of  the  age :  but  his 
fldution  is  an  injunction  to  neutrality,  which,  said  the  Athenoevmi, 
recalls  the  invocation  of  the  Western  liero«  who,  in  an  adventure 
with  a  'grizzly,'  without  asking  for  direct  aid  from  the  superior 
powers,  urged  at  least  that  they  should  not  '  side  with  the  b'ar.' 
Batting  the  ancient  days  of  chivalry  and  freedom  in  this 
England  of  ours^  he  enjoins  his  soul — which  is  so  '  too  too,'  so 
altogether  utter — to  come  out  of  the  midst  of  this  bartering  and 
trafficking  in  merchandise. 

*  O  come  out  of  it, 
Ck>me  out  of  it,  my  soul !  thou  art  not  fit 

For  this  vile  tn^c-house,  where  day  by  day 
Wisdom  and  reverence  are  sold  at  mart. 
And  the  rude  people  rage  with  ignorant  cries 

Against  a  herita^  of  centuries.  ^ 
It  mars  my  cum  :  wherefore  in  dreams  of  art 
And  loftiest  culture  I  would  stand  apart, 

Neither  for  God,  nor  for  His  enemies.' 

This  sounds  much  like  pseudo-heroism,  with  a  large  spice  of 
sentimental  affectation,  and  a  touch  of  irreverence,  of  which  the 
less  we  have,  the  better  for  the  manliness  of  the  race  :  but  it 
also  suppUes  the  key  to  the  attitude  of  the  '  sBsthete,'  who  sees, 
with  no  sympathetic  nor  pitying,  but  a  supercilious  eye,  the 
<^oar8e  things  of  to-day ;  and  so  tyms,  with  an  affected  regard, 
to  tiie  beauty  of  the  past.  As  if  the  ages  of  beauty  had  not  also 
^r  shadowy  set-off  of  coarseness  and  rudeness  in  the  lower 
vteta  of  society.  The  past  is  all  to  him  :  the  present  nothing. 
^0  continue  Mr.  Bunthome's  confession^  if  one  is  anxious  to 
sbine  in  the  high  aesthetic  line,  one  must 

'Be  eloquent  in  praise  of  the  very  dull  old  days,  which  have  long  since 

PM8ed  away, 
^conrince  'em  if  yon  can  that  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne  was 

culture's  palmiest  day. 
^<^ur8e,  you  will  ^Pooh,  pooh!"  whatever's  fresh  and  new,  and 
p^^^Ure  its  crude  and  mean, 
^^  stopped  short  in  the  cultivated  court  of  the  Empress  Josephine.' 
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The  '  asthete'  affects  to  love  the  past,  not  because  he  discerns 
in  the  past  striking  assertions  of  principle  which  must  permeate 
all  true  art,  either  past,  present,  or  future ;  but  because  he  has 
learnt  that  old  masters  are  admirable.  He  feigns  a  love  for  that 
he  comprehends  not. 

I  think  it  was  Harper* 8  Magazine  which  gave  us  a  present- 
day  ideal,  which  sounds  a  little  refreshing  by  the  side  of  the 
maudlin  aspirations  of  the  ^aesthete.' 

*  An  independent  young  man  ; 

A  right-kind-of -stuff  young  man  ; 

A  deep,  comprehensible, 

Plain-spoken,  sensible, 
Thoroughly  self-made  young  man. 
«  •  «  *  * 

*  A  look-out-for-others  young  man ; 
A  practise -not-preach  young  man  : 

A  kind,  sympathetic, 

Not  all  theoretic 
One-in-a-thousand  young  man. 
*  *  #  •  * 

'  A  nowadays  scarce  young  man ; 
A  hard-to-be-found  young  man  ; 
A  perfectly  self-possessed, 
Not  always  over-dressed, 
£ind-that-I-like  young  man.' 

We  have  not  space  to  analyze  the  politics  and  religion  of  the 
sesthete  more  than  to  say  that  as  he  is  in  costume,  painting  and 
poetry,  so  also  is  he  in  these — superficial,  insincere  and  affected : 
in  the  one  a  pseudo-democracyism,  in  the  other  realism  bordering 
on  irreverence.  In  religion  he  does  sometimes  strike  a  true  note 
— as  for  instance  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde, '  On  hearing  the  "  Dies  Irae  " 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel ' — but  more  often  he  shocks  our  sensibilities, 
as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  *  Dolores,'  our  Lady  of  Pain. 
Shelley  and  Victor  Hugo  make  our  flesh  creep,  but  one  had  ex- 
perienced the  pains  of  priestism  at  Oxford,  the  other  heard  the 
Te  Dev/m  sung  for  the  Coup-d/  Etat  of  1851.  But  the  despiser 
of  religion  of  to-day  is  a  dandy,  of  which  material  martyrs  and 
endurers  are  not  made;  and  so  his  tilt  against  faith  is  like 
sentimental  affectation  and  sham  iconoclasm. 

Briefly,  and  merely  suggestively^  I  have  sought  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  aestheticism. 

The  manifestation  of  the  latter  is  doomed  to  quickly  pass 
away.  We  smile  at  the  aesthete,  and,  as  the  French  say,  '  He 
who  is  laughed  at  may  pack  his  portmanteau'  (Cehui  d  qui 
Tiona  e7npaqv£teraU  sa  valise).  Already  '  sestheticism  is  being 
extinguished  before  the  clear  light  of  healthy  commonsense. 
Last  time  we  noted  that  Mr.  Wilde  had  been  received  on  the 
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o&ei  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  acclaim,  but  only  for  a  time ; 

ftom  a  later  journal  than  that  from  which  I  quoted  at  first, 

it  appears  that  the  success  of  the  great '  aesthete '  was  temporary 

inde^   The  lads  at  Harvard,  when  he  visited  them,  donned 

Cooit  dresses  and  displayed  sunflowers  in  derision,  but  he  turned 

the  laugh  by  appearing  in  ordinary  attire ;  and  at  Albany  the 

aonls  of  the  populace  were  not  at  sdl '  utter/ 

Gjtie,  as  the  beloved  of  Apollo  and  in  classic  garb,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Hudson  covld  stand ;  but  a  sunflower-adorer,  in  a 
wbite  waistcoat  and  buckles,  was  more  than  even  American 
hmm  could  brook  patiently.  To  them  it  was  *  quite  too 
ufcterfj  too  much.' 

And  80  it  will  be  hera  Bunthome  and  his  twenty  love-sick 
maidens  are  not  destined  to  immortality.  They  are  characters 
in  a  satire  which  is  without  bitterness^  but  full  of  genial  banter 
which  wounds  no  one.  But  another  generation  will  scarcely  see 
the  Lomoar  of  it. 

The  true  aesthetic  one  he  is  a,  visionary,  it  is  true ;  but  he  is, 
before  all  others,  practical  too.    The  Seer  is  also  the  Maker. 

Sydney  Eobjohns. 


''TO  WHAT  KINGDOM r 

The  Emperor  of  Germany,  while  visiting  a  village  in  his  land, 
was  welcomed  by  the  school  children  of  the  place.  After  their 
speaker  had  made  a  speech  for  them,  he  thanked  them.  Then, 
taking  an  orange  from  a  plate,  he  asked, — 

**  To  what  kingdom  does  this  belong  ?" 

"The  vegetable  kingdom,''  said  a  little  girl. 

The  Emperor  took  a  gold  coin  from  his  pocket,  and  holding  it 
^p,  asked,— 

"And  to  what  kingdom  does  this  belong  ?" 

**To  the  mineral  kingdom,"  said  the  girl. 

"And  to  what  kingdom  do  I  belong,  then  ?" 

The  little  girl  coloured  deeply,  for  she  did  not  like  to  say 
"The  animal  kingdom,"  as  she  thought  she  should,  lest  his 
^jesty  would  be  offended.  Just  then  it  flashed  into  her  mind 
^t  *God  made  man  in  His  own  image,"  and  looking  up  with 
a  brightening  eye,  she  said, — 

**  To  Qod's  kingdom,  sir." 

The  Emperor  was  deeply  moved.  A  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 
]P<Maced  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  and  said,  most  devoutly, 
"  Qod  grant  that  I  msLj  be  accounted  worthy  of  that  kingdom." 
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OB, 

MR  BEOADHURST,  M.R,  ON  THE  SUNDAY  QUESTION. 

A  Speech  agcunst  the  Resolution  to  open  NaJtional  Mweums 

and  Oalleries  on  Sundays. 

BT 

ONE  OF  THEIR  OWN  BEPKESENTATIVES. 
*  The  Interest  of  my  Class,*  (p.  127). 

I  RE6BET  exceedingly  to  find  myseK  compelled  to  vote  against 
the  motion  now  under  debate.  I  have  endeavoured  to  set  down 
on  the  notice  paper  my  views  as  an  alternative  to  those  set  forth 
in  the  resolution  of  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  East 
Cumberland ;  and  in  taking  this  course,  I  do  so  entirely  free  and 
unconnected  with  any  society,  either  for  the  defence  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  or  of  any  society  working  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. I  have  taken  this  action  entirely  and  distinctly  in  the 
interest  of  labour,  and  on  behalf  of  that  cause  with  which  I 
have  been  identified  nearly  all  my  life ;  and  I  say  most  distinctly 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  labour  that  we  should  keep  the 
seventh  day  as  free  and  as  fully  relieved  from  aU  associations  of 
labour  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do.  I  oppose  this  resolution 
also  on  the  ground — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  upon  the  point — 
that  there  is  no  sufiicient  demand  in  the  country  to  warrant  the 
House  in  adopting  the  resolution  submitted  to  it;  and  if  the 
object  aimed  at  is  to  bring  the  people  nearer  to  the  museums^ 
or  the  museums  nearer  to  the  people,  it  would  be  far  better  and 
more  safely  accomplished  by  the  plan  which  I  have  suggested  in 
my  amendment  than  it  coiQd  possibly  be  by  the  motion  of  my 
honourable  friend.  Then  again,  if  the  resolution  has  any 
effect,  it  will  only  loosen  the  ties  which  now  bind  us  together 
in  defence  of  an  absolute  rest  from  labour  on  one  day  in  seven. 
With  r^ard  to  the  supposed  demand  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  this  motion,  I  find  that  there  is  not  a  single  speaker  on  the 
opposite  side  who  has  for  a  moment  attempted  to  contend  that 
there  is  any  considerable  demand  for  tins  motion.  My  honour- 
able friend,  the  member  for  Morpeth,  than  whom  there  is 
no  one  more  careful  in  his  desire  to  be  within  the  limit  of 
facts,  expressly  guarded  himself  against  conveying  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a  considerable  demand.  If  I  wanted  evidence 
to  support  this  view  of  the  case,  I  would  take  the  latest  demon- 
stration that  has  been  offered  to  the  country  upon  this  subject. 
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'We  all  know,  or  at  any  rate  very  many  of  ns  know^  that  there 
is  in  London  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  powerful,  a  wide-spread, 
and,  I  believe,  a  rich  and  well-provided  society  for  the  promo- 
tioDof  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  resolution.    I  know  that  for 
some  Boniber  of  weeks  past  they  have  been  advertising  in  most 
of  our  daily  papers ;  they  have  been  sending  circulars  right  and 
left  in  every  direction  in  their  attempt  to  work  up  a  demonstra- 
tiatum  in  favour  of  the  motion.    And  what  was  the  result  ?    In 
St.  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  after  a  month  or  six  weeks' 
hard  work,  and  at  great  cost,  when  no  stone  had  been  left 
Sfltnmed  in  order  to  ensure  success,  the  demonstration  came  off. 
The  Daily  News^  in  reporting  it,  says :  '  The  room  was  about 
half  fuIL'    Well,  now,  flie  Daily  Newe^  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  an  organ  favourable  to  their  side  of  the  question ;  and,  there* 
foie,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would  put  the  best  face  upon 
what  they  must  all  have  considered  an  utter  failure  of  what  was 
meant  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  this  motion.     I  do  not 
deny  that  this  question  has  been  discussed    by  workmen's 
associations,  and  that  there  are  workmen  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
p(»aL    I  remember,  more  than  twenty  years  back,  this  subject 
being  discussed  in  the  lodges  of  my  trade  society  in  this  metro- 
polis; but  what  I  venture  to  say  is  that  it  never  took  deep  root 
in  their  minds,  and  that,  if  the  subject  were  again  discussed,  the 
feeling  ia  favour  of  the  opening  of  museums  would,  in  my 
opinioD,  not  have  increased,  but  in  all  probability  have  decreased. 
Then,  sir,  if  that  is  so,  I  contend  that  we  are  not  warranted  in 
supporting  the  motion.     I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
HoQse  for  a  few  moments  to  the  other  course  suggested  by  my 
motion.    K  the  museums  and  galleries  were  open  from  six  till 
ten  o'clock,  at  least  three  nights  in  each  week,  I  am  sure  that 
would  secure  very  general   patronage,  and   receive  the  very 
general  approval  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis.    If  evidence 
were  required  to  show  the  success  of   this  opening  of    an 
evening,  I  would  like  to  ask  permission  to  read  a  few  figures 
which  have  been  supplied  to  me  as  to  the  attendance    at 
South  Kensington  on  the  three  nights  in  the  week.     The 
South  Kensington  Museum  has  been  free  on  three  eveniugs  a 
week  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  the  total  number  of 
evening  visitors  has  been  6,397,515.     During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  the  total  number  of  visitors  on  those 
week-day  evenings  amounted  to  126,063,  against  49,209  visitors 
^  the  day-time,  an  excess  of  evening  visitors  over  mourning 
▼iaitors  of  76,854,  or  rather  more  than  twice  as  many  visitors  to 
this  museum  in  the  evenings  of  week-days  as  there  have  been 
of  day  visitors  for  the  corresponding  period.    That,  I  consider, 
ia  unmistakable  evidence  in  support  of  the  course  which  I  have 
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suggested  in  my  amendment  to-night  The  argument  that  has 
been  used  with  regard  to  the  difi&culty  of  lighting  up  the  British 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  with  gas  has  ceased  to  exist 
I  have  seen  within  the  last  day  or  two  a  letter  from  the  treasurer 
of  the  British  Museum  again  reiterating  the  difficulty  of  lighting 
^P  ^7  g^s ;  hut  he,  in  his  letter,  seems  to  indicate  that  that 
difficulty  is  rapidly  becoming  less,  and  the  plan  of  lighting  by 
electricity  might  possibly  succeed  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
At  any  rate,  honourable  members  who  have  had  the  advan- 
tage bf  visiting  the  Electric  Exhibition,  now  to  be  seen  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  way  of  overcoming 
the  practical  difficulty  of  illuminating  our  public  buildings  by 
other  means  than  that  of  gas  has  really  been  demonstrated  by 
the  magnificent  display  of  electricity  there  exhibited.  Now,  it 
is  said  that  our  working  people  have  no  opportunity  of  visiting 
those  places  unless  we  give  them  an  opportunity  of  going  on 
Sunday.  Well,  my  honourable  friend,  I  fear,  has  not  followed 
the  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  as  closely  as  I 
have.  Consider  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  in  favour  of  lessening  our  working  hours  on  Saturday,  and 
for  starting  at  a  later  hour  on  Monday  morning.  If  you  peruse 
the  arguments  that  have  been  used  by  the  workmen  in  confer- 
ences between  the  employers  and  the  employed,  upon  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  press,  in  support  of  increased  hours  of  leisure, 
I  venture  to  say  that  you  will  find  one  of  the  reasons  that  we 
strongly  urged  was  that  we  desired  sufficient  spare  time  in  the 
week  in  order  to  take  our  fair  share  of  secular  enjoyment  during 
the  working  days  of  the  week,  and  to  visit  the  museums  and 
picture  galleries  which  were  closed  on  Sundays.  If  you  open 
those  picture  galleries  and  museums  on  Sunday,  it  must  corres- 
pondingly weaken  the  argument  in  favour  of  your  Saturday  half- 
holiday.  I  fear  my  honourable  friend,  the  member  for  East 
Cumberland,  has  not  sufficiently  examined  the  policy  which  he 
has  asked  the  House  to  adopt  The  result  of  it  is  that  he  is  seeking 
to  accommodate  the  traditions  of  the  nation  to  a  system  of  end- 
less toil,  while  we — ^the  trade-unionists — ^have  always  done^our 
best  to  accommodate  labour  to  the  traditions  of  our  country,  and 
keep  clear  of  any  infringement,  under  every  avoidable  circum- 
stance, of  the  seventh  day,  by  any  kind  of  labour.  My  honourable 
friend  gives  us  a  pitiable  account  of  the  labours  of  those  city  men 
— ^the  gentlemen  who  generally  commence  work  about  eleven  in 
the  morning,  and  labour  on  till  three  or  four  in  the  afternoon. 
He  told  us  how  their  weary  limbs  were  thoroughly  exhausted 
by  labour  and  anxiety,  and  how  they  returned  to  their  Ceunilies 
and  their  homes  utterly  unable  to  take  an  hour  in  the  evening 
to  visit  those  museums ;  and  he  prayed  on  behalf  of  this  hard- 
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Tised  class  that    you    shall  break  through  the  traditions  of 
ceDtories  in  order  to  give  them  opportunities  of  worshipping  art 
<m  Sunday  that  they  are  altogether  too  indolent  to  trouble 
themsdyes  about  during  the  six  days  of  the  week.    Now,  there 
are  ctiier  classes  of  people,  I  own,  besides  those  terribly  hard- 
Tiaed  business  men  of  the  City  of  London  and  the  very  hard- 
▼oiked  Civil  Servants — there  is  a  class  known  as  shop  assistants, 
and  they  labour  unceasingly  from  Monday  morning  until  Satur- 
day.  Bat  what  has  been  the  tendency  even  amongst  shopkeepers 
since  the  associations,  with  which  my  honourable  friend  the 
member  for  Morpeth  and  myself  have  been  connected  all  our 
lives,  set  the  example  ?    It  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  nation 
beyond  dispute  that  this  increased  leisure-time  in  the  week, 
gained  by  the  efforts  of  trade-unions,  has  not  injured  the  trade 
of  the  country,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  employers  have  gained 
by  the  increased  physical  strength  of  the  people  ?    And  this 
example  has  been  copied  by  many  of  the  great  and  respectable 
shopkeepers  of  London.    If  you  walk  through  some  of  your 
main  West  End  streets  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  you  will  dis- 
cover large  numbers  of  shops  closed  in  order  to  give  their  work- 
people an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  museums  and  picture 
galleries  of  this  metropolis,  or  to  take  such  other  form  of  recrea- 
tion as  their  tastes  suggest  or  the  seasons  permit  of.    I  am  not 
in  &vonr  of  pandering  to  the  class  who  would,  and  do,  indulge 
in  a  species  of  white  slavery,  and  work  the  poor  people  until 
they  can  hardly  stand  at  the  counter;  this  oppression  is  a 
disgrace  to  our  civilization,  and  its  amendment  should  engage 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  every  well-wisher  of  the  country ; 
bnt  I  am   in   favour  of   assisting  those  who  are  too  long 
worked  to  demand  the  opportunities  of  enjoyment  which  we — 
the  oiganized  trades  —  have  long  enjoyed,  and  which  many 
of  the  shopkeepers  have  already  given  to  their  work-people. 
Now,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  if  you  pass  this  resolution  to- 
mght»  we  shall  not  have  the  factory  laws  repealed  next  week. 
Nobody  expects  that  the  whole  of  our  factories  and  workshops, 
our  coal  mines  and  ironstone  mines,  will  be  opened  before  the 
end  of  the  Session  for  Sunday  labour.  No.   People,  like  nations, 
never  lose  their  rights  by  one  resolution ;  but  tiiey  may  be 
whittled  away  by  resolution  after  resolution^  and  some  fine 
moraing  the  i)eople  may  wake  up  and  regret  the  day  that  they 
^er  listened  to  a  proposal,  iimocent  enough  on  the  face  of  it, 
bat  bau^t  with  grievous  and  most  certain  danger,  if  not  to 
^m,  at  any  rate  to  their  children  who  come  after  thenou    Tou 
^  of  this  motion  relieving  the  public-house  of  its  customers 
^  a  Sunday.    I  will  ask  my  honourable  friend  if  he  is  prepared 
to  say  ihat  the  skilled  artisans  of  this  country — that  the  respect- 
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able  work-people  of  this  country — spend  their  Sundays  in  public- 
houses  ?  I  am  certain  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  so.  Who  are 
the  poor  neglected  creatures  with  whom  our  public-houses  are 
filled  on  Sundays,  if  they  are  filled  ?  They  are  those  who  are 
the  most  unfortunate  of  my  class — ^the  least  skilled^  and  there- 
fore the  worst  paid,  and  consequently  the  worst  housed  amongst 
our  population.  But  surely  you  will  not  attempt  to  persuade 
this  House  to  believe  that  this  class  of  people,  who  loiter  around 
the  doors  of  a  public-house  during  the  hours  that  they  cannot 
get  admittance  inside,  are  the  people  who  are  thirsting  to  worship 
your  exhibitions  of  the  fine  arts  miles  from  their  homes.  Will 
you  suggest  that  these  are  the  class  of  people  who  would  rush 
in  their  teeming  thousands  to  the  British  Museum  to  make 
scientific  and  historical  examinations  of  the  mummies  and  other 
curiosities  that  crowd  the  galleries,  and  to  worship  at  the  feet 
of  the  works  of  the  old  masters  in  the  National  Galleries  ?  I 
am  positive  you  will  not  advance  such  extraordinary  arguments 
in  its  favour.  The  tendency  (if  there  be  any  tendency  in  this 
motion)  would  be  to  enormously  increase  Sunday  labour.  Then 
the  supporters  of  the  motion  are  guilty  of  self-contradiction. 
They  assert  in  their  motion  that  there  are  large  masses  of  people 
who  want  to  visit  these  museums  and  picture  galleries  on  Sunday. 
How  are  the  people  from  the  East  India  Docks,  from  Peckham, 
from  Chelsea,  and  from  the  great  outlying  districts  of  London 
(where  our  working-classes  are,  unhappily  in  some  respects,  mainly 
housed)  to  get  to  these  places  except  by  an  immense  increase  in  the 
traffic,  both  by  road  and  rail  ?  And  if  you  are  going  to  bring  thou- 
sands of  people  into  London  for  nearly  the  whole  of  Sunday,  do 
you  expect  them  to  travel  many  miles  to  and  firom  their  homes,and 
tramp  the  galleries  of  those  institutions,  and  return  at  night  with- 
out any  refreshment  ?  They  need  not  go  to  the  public-house  to 
^et  it,  it  is  true ;  but  it  must  be  had,  if  not  in  public-houses  then 
m  unlicensed  houses,  and  you  will  by  this  means  enormously 
increase  the  labour  of  already  overworked  waiters,  in  addition 
to  the  army  of  men  employed  to  convey  the  people  to  and  from 
those  places.  Either  it  is  true  or  it  is  not  true,  that  there  is  a 
large  demand  for  your  proposal  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
Beally,  I  am  almost  inclined  to  say  that  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  motion  have  been  so  carelessly  covered  over  by  mere 
sophistry,  that  it  is  left  plain  to  anyone  that  none  of  them  will 
hold  water.  I  am  afraid  that  I  have  trespassed  too  long  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  But  I  speak  on  this  question 
warmly.  I  feel  strongly;  and  I  contend  that,  in  talang  the 
course  that  I  am  now  taking,  I  am  acting  consistently  with  the 
whole  of  my  life.  I  am  only  endeavouring  this  evening  to 
defend  and  maintain  the  principles  for  which  I  have  paid  my 
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weekly  sabscriptioxis  to  my  trade-union  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  centoiy.    I  am  only  seeking  here,  with  your  permission,  to 
uphold  the  cause,  in  your  presence,  which  I  have  advocated  on 
hondieds  of  platforms  for  my  class;  and  were  I  to  lose  the 
opportnnifj  to-night  of  taking  the  courBe  which  I  have  taken, 
I  ahoold  be  false  to  the  whole  course  of  my  life — I  should  be 
&lae  to  the  interest  of  my  class — and  should  ever  regret  the 
opportimity  that  I  missed  in  defending,  with  all  my  might  and 
power,  the  great  privilege,  nay,  the  birthright  which  our  work- 
people have  so  nobly  maintained,  and  which  we  now  enjoy  in 
bei^  secured  from  work  on  the  seventh  day.    Now,  the  argu- 
ment of  course  is  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  general  system  of 
labour  following  a  motion  of  this  kind.    Yes,  but  where  are  you 
going  to  draw  the  line  ?    Once  you  have  admitted  this  abstract 
principle,  how  are  you  going  to  hold  it  fast,  and  not  let  it 
encroach  by  degrees  ?    Do  we  not  hear  every  day  how  English 
manufactures    are    suffering    from    the    keen   competition  of 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  that  the  nations 
which  work  seven  days  a  week,  or,  at  any  rate,  which  ob- 
serve in   no    r^ular  form  the  cessation  of  labour  on  the 
seyenth,  have    the    advantage    over   English    manufacturers, 
whose  work-people  work  only  on  six  days?    If  you  admit 
this  principle,  that  after  all  there  is  not  so  much  in  the 
general  cessation  of  labour  on  the  seventh  day,  when  it  suits  the 
fancies  of  a  minority  to  say  so,  how  will  you  meet  the  demand 
if  some  fine  morning  it  is  thought  to  be  discovered  that  in  order 
to  maiutflin  our  trade  and  great  profits  we  must  increase  the 
hours  of  labour,  and  finally  make  an  inroad  on  the  Sunday's 
rest  ?  My  honourable  friend  here  admits  that  the  minority  must 
suffer  somewhat  in  the  general  interest.    I  will  not  pin  him  to 
that;  but  I  clearly  understood  him  to  admit  something  of  the 
kini    I  will  not  press  it ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  not  in  any  degree 
strez^then  the  exemption  from  labour  on  Sundays.    I  will  not 
for  a  moment  admit  that  any  practical  good  can  possibly  come 
&om  the  motion,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  never  pass 
it    I  shall  not  trespass  further  upon  your  indulgence  by  any 
attempt  to  describe  the  sublime  satisfaction  and  advantage  to 
our  work-people  of  a  certainty  of  rest  on  one  day  in  the  week. 
That  must  be  left  to  abler  and  more  learned  tongues  than  my 
own.    But  to  those  who  lead  a  ceaseless  life  of  toil,  this  Sunday 
is  that  which  the  cooling  stream  in  the  desert  is  to  the  weary 
traveller.    The  thoughtful  workman  regards  his  ever  and  sure 
lecuirin^  Sunday  as  Sie  symbol  of  his  future,  as  it  is  the  blessed 
day  of  his  present,  rest    In  these  twenty-four  hours  of  each  week 
he  seems  to  have  the  foretaste  of  that  future  in  which  he  shall 
flhaie  irith  all  mortals  the  advantages  and  the  results  of  a  life  of 
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labour.  You  rich  men  have  your  recess — ^your  periods  of  relaxa- 
tion. The  workmen  have  nothing  except  diis  day.  This  is  their 
autumn,  as  it  is  their  springtime  and  summer.  I  ask  Parliament, 
who  did  not  confer  the  boon,  not  for  a  moment  to  think  of  taking 
it  from  the  peopla  The  gift  was  anterior  to  Parliaments — it  is 
a  greater  gift  than  Parliament  ever  made.  I  ask  you,  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  toil,  to  retain  this  boon  for  them,  and  not 
to  play  fast  and  loose  with  such  a  sacred — ^with  such  a  priceless 
— gift  as  this  which  they  enjoy,  but  to  hand  down  to  them  and 
to  those  who  come  after  them  this  pearl  beyond  price,  this  joy 
beyond  description,  this  day  of  rest. 
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Look  from  these  emerald  heights — ^the  breath 
Of  the  far  ocean  o'er  thy  brow, 
On  the  white  fameless  town  bdow ; 

He  made  thee  famous — Nazareth ! 

Enough  for  thee  that  He,  a  child. 

Took  His  first  steps  upon  thy  streets, 
Where  crossway  small  with  crossway  meets, 

While  mother  Mary  to  Him  smiled. 

Enough  that,  busy  boy  and  man. 
In  shop  with  ever  open  door 
Through  which  the  only  light  could  pour^ 

In  theOj  He  toiled  an  artisan. 

Enough  that  to  thy  house  of  prayer 

It  was  His  Sabbath  wont  to  go : 

And  at  thy  fountain  gay,  to  show 
Serener  face  than  any  there. 

Enough  that  from  these  crowning  heights 
He  Carmel,  Oilboa,  Tabor  saw — 
Scenes  echoing  with  the  solenm  Law, 

Scenes  lit  with  History's  thousand  lights. 

• 

Thy  stony  streets,  thy  hiUs  of  green 

He  knew — this  gives  thee  all  thy  fame : 
This  that  He,  grown  to  man,  became 

The  everlasting  Nazarene. 
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COUNSELS  TO  YOUNG  MEN  ^ 

ON  LITERATURE,  ART,  AND  RELIGION. 

From  an  Address  at  LiverpooL 
By   the    rev.    J.    MORLAIS-JONES. 

Tk  large  life  of  the  race,  the  universal  life,  lives  in  inspired 

literatare  and  inspired  art.     A  great  controversy  has  been 

renved  lately.     *Who  wrote  the   Shakespearian  poems  and 

dramas  T    Was  it  Bacon,   or  was  it  Shakespeare  ?    It  was 

neither— it  was  man.    A  great  book,  a  great  picture — it  was 

convenient  that  it  should  have  an  individual's  name  attached  to 

it    Bat  what  makes  it  great  is,  that  it  is  greater  than  he  who 

wrote  or  painted  it.    The  universal  spirit,  the  Zeit-geist,  is  in  it. 

The  man  is  only  the  water-mark  in  which  the  tide  registers 

itself.    It  is  as  much  a  marvel  and  a  secret  to  him  often  as  it  is 

to  yon.    Now,  we  must  bring  ourselves  into  contact  with  this. 

It  enlarges,  humanizes,  sweetens  our  nature. 

Let  me  speak  a  word  on  behalf  of  English  literature  and 
English  art  There  is  not  a  nobler  literature  in  existence, 
ancient  or  modem ;  if  you  are  wise  you  will  brighten  up  your 
business-life  by  making  yourselves  famUiar  with  it.  It  is  a  fine 
inheritance,  and  you  don't  enter  into  the  fulness  of  your  privileges 
if  yon  don't  do  something  towards  mastering  it.  At  this  moment 
—I  am  prepared  to  maintain  it — ^English  painting  stands  as 
high  as  any  in  Europe.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  best 
works  of  the  best  painters.  Have  done  with  the  cant  that 
English  art  has  become  utterly  degraded,  and  English  genius  is 
dead.  Tour  main  business  is  work,  so  is  mine ;  but  work  always 
with  windows  towards  the  world  of  thought,  with  outlooks 
towards  the  world  of  genius ;  and  always  with  an  open  roof 
towards  heaven.  Make  friends  of  these — Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Spenser,  Milton,  Addison,  Cowper,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Tennyson,  Browning ;  and  on  a  higher  plane  than  these :  for 
you  cannot  profess  to  understand  the  influences  that  have  formed 
the  English  literature  unless  you  also  know  the  authors  of  the 
hooks  of  Job,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  John — in  many  more  senses 
than  one,  John  the  Divine. 

You  must  crown  all  with  religion.  If  I  wanted  to  introduce 
religion  to  you  I  could  use  many  arguments;  but  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  limits  that  I  have  marked  out  for  myself. 
I  will  speak  of  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  self-respect.  Of  all 
hnman  questions,  those  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  religion  are, 
after  all,  the  greatest,  the  most  difficult.  Some  people  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  a  very  much  more  difficult  thing  to  watch  the 
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gambols  of  ants  than  to  study  the  doctrine  of  atonement.  It  ia 
a  very  great  mistake.  Theology,  after  all,  is  the  queen  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  most  difficult  science.  The  questions  of 
theology  are  the  permanent  questions  of  the  age ;  and  compared 
with  those  all  other  questions,  all  the  questions  of  the  sciences 
put  together,  are  very  easy  to  deal  with — they  are  mere  child's 
play.  I  took  the  trouble  some  time  ago  to  read  through  the 
proceedings  of  almost  all  the  learned  societies  in  London  for  one 
week.  St&  work,  dry  work,  but  I  did  it.  The  Botanical  Society 
was  in  great  agitation  because  a  new  system  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature had  been  proposed.  The  Zoological  Society  had  been  in 
agony  of  interest  about  the  absurdity  of  some  half-mythical  little 
creature  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  who  still. persists  in  swimming 
out  to  sea  and  being  drowned,  because  his  remote  ancestors  used 
to  migrate  in  that  direction.  The  Geological  Society  had  spent 
a  whole  evening  in  the  most  effusive,  almost  tearful,  patter 
of  some  newly  discovered  mineral.  Very  interesting  all  this. 
But  the  humblest  local  preacher  who  will  stand  in  a  pulpit  next 
Sunday  will  rise  out  of  the  sight  of  all  these  doctrines.  His 
poorest  preaching  will  be  to  their  most  learned  disquisitions  as 
the  soaring  of  the  eagle  to  the  flight  of  the  sparrow.  He  cannot 
mention  the  subjects  which  form  the  staple  of  Christian  preaching, 
without  kindling  interest  of  agitating  importance  to  us.  To  look 
at  these  questions — God,  the  soul,  the  hidden  world  into  which 
the  soul  flings  its  feelers,  the  atonement  for  sin,  the  condition  of 
the  dead,  and  the  prospect  that  lies  before  us  in  the  shrouded 
future — to  try  to  know  and  say  something  about  these  is  to 
possess  the  courage  that  seems  to  have  deserted  the  so-called 
positive  sciences.  They  have  deliberately  abandoned  the  harder 
problems,  and  chosen  the  easier.  But  more  than  that.  Personal 
completeness  is  impossible  without  religion.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  talked  of  morality.  We  are  told  that  the  important  thing 
is  your  duty  to  yourself,  and  your  fellows.  But  the  truth  is, 
morality  of  the  highest  order  is  impossible  without  religion. 
Morality,  with  no  reference  to  God,  will  be  vacillating  and 
uncertain.  Morality  from  policy,  morality  from  a  deep  regard 
even  for  the  commonwealth,  is  morality  with  an  ever-shifting 
standard ;  morality,  even  when  it  is  grounded  upon  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  will  often  be  but  a  haphazard  guess. 
Look  at  the  Christian  law  of  morality,  and  see  if  even  morality 
itself  will  not  be  the  better  done,  by  inspiring  it  with  a  spirit  of 
religion.  We  have  the  laws  of  morality ;  we  have  ten  and  many 
more  commandments,  and  Christ  is  the  conscience  of  them  aU. 
We  have  the  laws,  but  the  laws  are  the  words  of  His  mouth. 
They  are  not  a  spirit  passing  on  the  wings  of  the  wind ;  they  are 
not  a  sound  that  has  fallen  from  the  stars ;   they  are  not  a  sword 
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waved  in  the  sky  but  grasped  by  no  hand ;  they  are  not  an  emana- 
tion from  the  Divine  totality  of  being ;  but  they  are  the  living  ex- 
pression of  a  living  being ;    they  pulsate  with  a  living,  loving 
parpose-^  heart  beats  in  them.    I  ask  you,  then,  Does  morality 
gainer  lose  from  this  ?  Beligion  is  not  separated  from  morality;  but 
lel^on  is  the  soul  of  morality.     But  even  if  it  were  not  so,  even  if 
the  richest  results  of  morality  were  possible  without  religion,  I 
should  say  I  still  have  the  right  to  religion.    It  is  not  a  question 
with  me  that  I  must  be  religious.  I  don't  want  to  appear  egotistical 
about  it,  but  this  is  where  I  stand  to-night.     I  do  not  lay  hold  of 
reJ^'onbecause  I  must ;  but  what  I  say  is  this,  that  if  I  can  I  will 
be  religious  in  spite  of  everything.    It  completes  my  nature,  it 
glorifies  my  being,  and  I  have  a  right  to  it.    The  harp  is  made 
for  mnsic,  and  it  should  never  be  condemned  to  sUence ;  it 
mingles  memories  of  the  forest  in  which  it  once  grew,  the  glad- 
ness of  spring  mornings  and  the  wails  of  winter  storms,  with 
man's  life  of  love,  and  passion,  and  struggle,  and  victory.     The 
heart  of  man  is  niade  of  religion^  and  it  should  have  voice  given 
it    It  is  not  enough  for  me  simply  to  obey  the  laws  of  morality. 
I  want  to  send  my  life  in  every  light  and  shade,  in  every  pain 
and  gladness,  in  every  fresh  joy  and  old  sorrow.    Beligion  is 
transfigured  morality ;    religion  is  obedience — ^breaking  into  a 
hynm,  and  I  have  a  right  to  that,  in  spite  of  everything. 

Bat  just  one  other  thing  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  about. 

You  must  be  fitting  yourselves  to  take  your  places  worthily  in 

the  generation  which  is  yours.    Now,  to  do  this  there  are  two 

things.    First  of  aU,  that  you  should  appreciate  and  take  a  living 

interest  in  the  important  questions  that  are  so  eagerly  discussed 

among  us.    There  is  a  kind  of  cant  becoming  very  fashionable 

with  some  young  men — the  affectation  of  indifference  to  all  the 

great  concerns  of  the  day — ^to  stare  blankly  at  you  if  you  dare 

to  become  a  little  bit  enthusiastic.  There  was  a  very  good  thing 

in  one  of  the  comic  papers  a  couple  of  years  ago.    There  was  an 

ineffable  youth,  with  long  hair  and  broad  coUar,  with  his  hand 

on  his  heart,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  sentimental,  ineffable 

young  ladieSy  evidently  thinking  all  the  world  of  this  ineffable 

young  man.      Behind  was    an   ineffable   aunt,  with  a  not 

ineffiible  nose   and  a  pair  of    spectacles    and    a    catalogue. 

They  were    examining  one  of    the    old    masters,    and   the 

youth  was  going  into  ecstasies  over  the  picture;   but  there 

was  a  matter-of-fact  gentleman  in  the  company  who  did  not 

like  it,  and   he  looked  with  unutterable  contempt  at   the 

whole  afGur,  and  the  ineffable  youth  included.    He  says, '  But, 

the  stbject  is  so  repulsive.'    '  But,'  says  the  youth, '  subject  in 

ait  is  no  matter ;  the  picture  is  beautiful.'    *  But  the  drawing  is 

BO  v3e»  and  the  colour  is  abominable/  said  the  gentleman.    <  But 
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I  am  colour-blind,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  understand  drawing ; 
but  the  picture  is  beautiful  !*  *  But  it  is  all  out  of  perspective, 
man,  and  so  untrue  to  nature/  I  do  not  believe  in  perspective, 
and  I  hate  nature ;  but  the  picture  is  beautifuL'  *  But/  said  the 
matter-of-fact  man,  *  where  in  the  world  is  the  beauty,  then  f 

*  In  the  picture/    Now  we  laugh  at  tliis  youth,  but  I  could  de- 
scribe to  you  a  youth  who,  to  me  at  least,  is  very  much  more 
contemptible  than  that  one.     His  foible  is  not  to  admire  any- 
thing; and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  just  this,  that  he  considers  it 
is  rather  his  forte  not  to  admire  anything.    Tou  cannot  get  him 
into  ecstasies  about  anything  in  the  world.    Religious  enthu- 
siasm !    Oh,  it  is  hypocrisy !    Talk  to  him  about  politics — oh, 
politics,  it  is  only  a  fight  for  place  !     Talk  to  him  about  some- 
thing else — ^it  is  no  good  whatever  your  speaking  to  him  about 
it ;  and,  besides^  it  requires  such  an  exertion  to  take  interest  in 
these  things.    '  My  dear  sir,  don't  get  hot  over  the  thing.'   I  ask 
you,  What  are  you  to  do  with  a  youth  like  that,  who  yawns  your 
enthusiasm  into  silence,  and  puts  up  his  eye-glass  at  you  ?     The 
eye-glass  is  a  fine  invention  for  imbeciles.     If  you  have  no  idea 
in  your  heads,  and  you  have  nothing  to  say,  it  is  such  a  fine 
thing  to  be  able  to  stare  at  a  man  through  your  eye-glass.    But 
I  should  like  to  put  two  questions  before  you,  which,  I  think, 
every  young  man  ought  to  come  to  some  conclusion  about.    First 
of  all,  I  want  you  to  understand  issues — ^what  it  means.  First,  there 
is  the  question  between  the  Gospel  and  materialism.  The  question 
there  is  not  as  to  the  superiority  of  one  form  of  religion  over  the 
other,  but  of  the  right  of  religion  to  live  in  this  world  at  alL 
There  are  two  classes  of  materialists.    One  class  says  there  is 
no  God,  there  is  no  soul,  there  is  nothing  but  matter — ^infinite 
and  eternal ;  the  emotions,  the  glorious  experiences  of  the  most 
luminous  hour  of  worship — these  are  nothing  in  the  world  but 
the  trick  of  highly  organized  matter.    Now,  this  may  be  perfectly 
true,  but  you  must  be  a  very  ingenious  man  if  you  can  convert 
that  into  a  religion.    A  religion  ?    If  that  is  true,  then  man  is 
doomed.    *  Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,'  will 
soon  be  pronounced  over  his  grave.    The  other  class,  as  repre- 
senting Dr.  Huxley,  Dr.  TyncUdl,  and  Herbert  Spencer,  says: 

*  We  don't  know;  there  may  be  a  God,  we  don't  say  there  is  not; 
but  we  don't  know.'  There  is  an  *  Inscrutable  Force,'  says  one. 
'There  is  an  infinite  substratum  to  which  you  can  give  no 
qualities,'  says  the  second.  This  may  be  true ;  but  you  can 
never  convert  that  into  a  religion.  It  may  be  a  philosophy ; 
but  philosophy  can  never  take  the  place  of  religion.  Uncon- 
ditioned, you  cannot  make  a  religion  of  an  Inscrutable  Force; 
you  cannot  send  a  hymn  to  waft  upwards  the  incense  of  your 
heart  to  a  chance  on  which  you  have  treasured  up  the  precious 
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ihofoght,  'We  know  nothing.'    I  cannot  build  an  altar  to  my 
own  ignorance.    Now,  I  ask  you  young  men,  is  that  nothing  to 
yon !   Do  you  feel  no  concern  at  all  about  it  ?    If  we  have 
niade  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  we  hold  intercourse  with  God ; 
if  it  be  that  there  is  no  God ;  if  the  dissolution  of  death  be  the 
end  of  man ;  if  he  must  take  the  Bible  and  drop  it  into  the  sea, 
and  say, '  Sink,  sink !  thou  hast  cruelly  deceived  us.    My  mother 
tanght  me  to  love  it,  but  she  did  me  a  grievous  wrong.    Men 
whom  I  honour  to  this  day  taught  me  to  respect  it,  but  they 
did  me  a  great  injustice.    Let  it  sink,  and  never  appear  any 
more'— I  ask  you,  do  not  you  feel  any  regret?    Will  the 
vorld  be  as  beautiful  to  you  as  it  was  before?    Then  all  I 
hare  to  say  is  this.  Good-bye ;  I  do  not  wish  ever  to  cross 
your  path  any  more.    Just  one  other  word.    It  is  a  question 
between  priestism  and  Protestantism.    Where  the  priest  is, 
there  the  fight  is.    What  it  means  is,  the  Church,  through 
her  ordained  ministry,  is  the  authoritative  voice  of  God.    Carry 
that  oat  to  its  logical  issue,  and  this  is  the  conclusion— an 
infeUible  Pope.    But  I  do  not  consider  that  to  be  the  worst 
form  of  it.    I  have  a  kind  of  respect  for  the  Pope.   I  admire  the 
old  Methodist  in  Cornwall,  who  used  to  pray  for  the  old  Pope 
every  morning  as  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  The  Pope  never 
did  me  any  harm.    Kow  and  then  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
he  has  been  sa3dng  foolish  things,  aud  uttering  the  strongest 
threats  in  his  retreat  at  the  Vatican ;  but,  as  in  the  story  of  the 
'  Jackdaw  of  Bheims,'  it  does  not  seem  that  anybody  is  the  worse. 
Bat  if  you  acknowledge  the  principle,  then  the  last-fledged 
CQiate  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pope  himself,  and  that  is  the  pope  I 
object  to.    It  is  not  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican  that  I  object  to,  but 
the  pope  in  Lewisham,  the  pope  I  meet  in  my  daily  walks,  with 
his  weak  face,  his  round,  flat  hat,  and  his  neat  umbrella.    Just 
look  at  him.    Here  is  an  ordained  youth  of  three-and-twenty, 
without  experience,  without  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things 
which  comes  through  the  discipline  of  life.  Men  have  been  here 
this  week  who  have  been  struggling  with  soul-problems  for  forty 
years ;  men  who  have  tested  in  the  struggle  of  life  more  truths 
than  he  has  even  read  about ;  grown  grey  with  thought :  they 
were  at  the  gates  of  heaven  before  this  young  man  was  born. 
But  what  does  it  matter  ?    Let  them  be  silent  and  listen  to  his 
pretty  essay,  and  remember  that  an  infallible  man  speaks — ^years, 
experience,  thinking,  prayers,  go  for  nothing.  The  morning  after 
his  ordination  that  lad  was  nearer  the  springs  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge than  they  can  ever  get.    It  is  not  a  question  of  music^  or 
the  decent  performance  of  Divine  service.    It  is  that  there  is  no 
lig^t  in  the  world  except  where  an  ordained  church  lantern 
dii&efli   There  is  a  Light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
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into  the  world,  but  it  was  John  the  Evangelist  who  said  that,  and 
everybody  knows  that  he  knew  nothing.  Oh,  this  Bible,  sun  of 
my  soul !  It  has  had  a  strange  history ;  God  is  in  every  page, 
and  people  say  that  you  may  listen  to  God  by  their  permission. 
There  is  a  universe  of  truth  there,  and  people  try  to  make  it 
private  property,  with  their  little  porter  at  the  gate,  and  they 
say  you  can  enter  in  there  by  permission.  Why  do  not  they 
say  that  I  can  breathe  by  permission,  that  I  can  look  up  to  the 
sky  and  watch  the  stars  that  pass  by  the  throne  of  God,  and 
drink  in  the  infinite  by  permission  ?  Why  do  not  they  say 
that  the  universe  belongs  to  them,  and  that  by  their  permission 
the  great  God  may  come  into  His  children's  life.  Young  men, 
if  you  submit  to  that  from  pope  or  parson,  or  from  a  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister  so  far  as  that  goes,  then  you  do  not  deserve 
liberty ;  you  are  only  fit  for  bonds,  and  you  have  forfeited  for 
ever  your  self-respect.  I  want  to  encourage  you  in  the  world'a 
work.  There  was  a  grand  scene  witnessed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bome  very  soon  after  the  young  king  ascended  the 
throne.  The  Italian  soldiers  were  brought  out^  marshalled  in  a 
square ;  their  officers  stood  before  them  and  read  out  the  oaths 
of  allegiance,  and  every  soldier  put  up  his  right  hand  and  aried, 
*I  swear.*  I  want  you  to  enlist  for  the  noblest  service.  It 
will  gather  round  itself  every  true  work  that  this  generation  will 
ever  be  engaged  in.  I  mention  to  you  the  name  of  the  world's 
great  King.  He  will  lead  you  against  no  enemy  that  ought  not 
to  be  vanquished ;  He  will  lead  you  into  no  conflict  where  the 
residt  will  be  uncertain.  He  needs  you ;  you  are  the  very  ones 
He  needs.  Your  father's  vigour  and  strength  are  gone ;  it  may 
be  that  the  father  is  dead.  Don't  you  remember  what  you 
promised  him,  with  his  hand,  that  was  so  soon  to  be  relaxed  in 
death,  upon  your  head  ?  Oh,  when  I  see  some  that  are  fighting 
against  us,  I  cannot  fight  against  those  who  belong  to  us  by 
every  right.  Oh,  noble  young  lives,  with  hope,  and  enthusiasm, 
and  courage  burning  in  your  hearts,  stand  up  in  the  might  of 
your  own  manhood,  stand  up  and  take  the  oath ;  cry,  '  I  swear, 
I  swear,  while  life  lasts,  wherever  Christ  leads  me  I  will  go,  and 
I  will  do  whatsoever  He  bids  me.' — English  IndependenL 


'  God  keeps  a  niche 
In  heaven  to  hold  our  idols ;  and.  albeit 
He  brake  them  to  our  faces  and  aenied 
That  our  close  kisses  should  impair  their  white, 
I  know  we  shall  behold  them  raised  complete. 
The  dust  swept  from  their  beauty— glorified. 
New  Mcmnons  singing  in  the  great  God-Ugnt.' 

Mrs.  Brouming, 
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TSE STRUGGLE  FOR  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY  IN  THE  GEORGIAN  ERA. 

BT 

THE  REV.  J.   BALDWIN    BROWN,  B.A. 

l5oor  review  notice  of  the  Congregational  Jabilee  Lectures  last 
maath,  this  one  in  Vol.  ii.  was  inadvertently  left  out  It  is  one 
vlich  deserves  very  special  attention,  and  we  have  much  plea- 
sue  therefore  in  renewing  our  declaration  of  the  immense  value 
to  oar  Congregational  Churches  of  this  entire  series  of  lectures. 
We  would  emphatically  ask  our  readers  whether  our  young 
people  are^  as  a  whole,  sufficiently  read-up  in  the  history  of  the 
brave  struggles  of  their  forefathers?  In  this  lecture,  Mr.  Bald- 
win Brown,  with  vigorous  intellectual  power  and  wide  range  of 
reading,  has  told  a  story  full  of  living  interest  to  us  all ;  and  he 
ha3  told  it  with  that  instinctive  fervour  which  gives  life  to  the 
theme.  We  cannot  read  it  without  being  moved  alike  by  its 
€loqaeace  and  its  truth.  How  much  was  accomplished  in  that 
€ra  oar  young  people  need  thoroughly  to  understand,  that  they 
may  rightly  prize  the  hard-won  heritage  of  their  rights  and 
liberties ;  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  is  suggested  in  the 
closing  words,  which  have  in  them  the  thrill  of  a  great  hope  and 
expectation:  /But  the  last  blow  has  to  be  struck,  the  final 
triumph  has  to  be  won.  While  the  establishment  of  religion  by 
law  exists,  English  liberty  can  never  be  complete.  And  as  I  am 
convinced  that  the  completion  of  English  liberty  is  as  sure  as 
the  great  processes  of  the  creation,  I  know  that  the  Church  as 
an  establishment  must  fall — ^fall  to  rise  again  with  new  strength 
And  new  ministries  of  benediction  to  the  people.  I  see  its  doom 
as  a  creature  of  the  law  in  the  full  tide  of  free  thought  and  free 
actiou,  which  is  swelling  and  dashing  around  it.  The  forces 
which  have  won  the  victory  thus  far  are  destined  to  lay  its  un- 
blessed supremacy  in  ruins.  And  then  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity  may  come  at  length  to  be  inscribed  by  Christ's  own 
hand  over  the  portals  of  that  temple  of  freedom  which  the  toils. 
the  tears,  and  the  blood  of  a  hund[red  generations  have  reared  to 
His  praise.' 

^.  Baldwin  Brown  has  done  much  in  his  day  to  show  how 
J^H  of  hving  power  the  ideal  of  the  CongregationaJ  Free 
^liurch  life  may  be,  and  in  early  days  he  suffered  much  in  the 
'^^tion  of  the  freedom  which  his  younger  brethren  now  enjoy, 
and  for  which  they  are  largely  indebted  to  himself.  He  is 
'^girded  with  unstinted  love  and  unbounded  respect,  not  only 
"1  the  Congregationalists  of  the  land,  but  by  the  Christian 
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thinkers  of  the  day  in  all  the  churches;  and  now  that  he  has 
entered  upon  the  afternoon  of  life's  day,  which  to  him  has  been 
a  very  earnest,  very  busy  day,  a  day  of  noble  assistance  to 
midtitudes  of  churches  as  well  as  of  especial  serrice  to  his  own 
church  at  Brixton,  we  gratefully  offer  this  slender  tribute  of 
love  and  honour  to  him  in  a  Magazine  whose  pages  he  has  from 
time  to  time  so  ably  aided  by  the  productions  of  his  pen.  In 
wishing  for  him  restored  health,  long  life,  and  continued  useful- 
ness, we  are  but  uttering  a  prayer  to  which  the  Managers  of  the 
Evangelical,  as  well  as  his  brethren  everywhere,  will  heartily 
respond  Amen. 


PASTOR  VERSUS  PRIEST; 

OB, 
OUR  NEO-OATHOLIC  CURATES,  AND  HOW  TO  ANSWER  THEM. 

Conversations  wUh  a  Young  Lady  Visitor  inclined  to  Eiiualism. 

Minister.  The  young  Neo-Catholic  curate  then,  whose 
sermons  about  the  Church,  with  that  ever-recurring  and  most 
euphemistic  sentence  in  it, '  which  Holy  Church  has  held  from 
the  beginning,'  has  driven  you  to  search  the  grounds  of 
authority,  and  it  is  well. 

Visitor.  I  certainly  never  studied  the  question,  and  I  wish 
more  of  our  ministers  would  explain  matters  as  you  have  done. 

Minister,  Notice  how  he  wishes  to  divide  the  sexes  in 
church,  how  he  expects  the  beadle  to  persuade  husband  and 
wife  to  part,  if  he  can;  here  he  quotes  authority.  Exactly. 
Let  us  listen  to  him :  '  The  primitive  custom  was  to  separate 
the  sexes  in  the  church/  And  now  he  is  going  to  give  us  a  bit 
from  the  Fathers:  'St.  Chrysostom,  my  brethren,  says  it  was 
done  in  his  day,  and  explains  "why  it  was  done.'  True,  but  he 
leaves  out  the  tnfling  words  with  which  Chrysostom  finishes  his 
49entence :  '  But  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so/ 

Next  Sunday  comes,  and  you  are  treated  to  some  other  disserta- 
tion based  upon  primitive  custom  and  Church  authority.  He 
wants  to  exalt  the  Eucharist,  and  he  does  not  care  for  the  beautiful 
liturgy  without  it.  'My  brethren,'  he  says,  'the  liturgy  in 
primitive  times  always  meant  the  Eucharist.'  I  mean  to  ask 
him  some  day,  averse  as  he  is  to  mid-day  and  evening  Com- 
munions, if  there  are  no  writings  in  primitive  times  which  speak 
of  evening  litwrgies  and  nightly  liturgies  ?  If  so,  his  last  sermon 
is  not  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 
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Tbitor.  a  friend  of  mine  heard  this  hymn  the  other  day ;  it 
^83  headed  'Assum.  B.  V.  M.' 

'  Triune  God,  supreme  and  gracioufl, 

ETerlasting  is  Thy  reign  ; 
Grant  the  Yirnn's  intercession 

May  for  us  Thy  help  obtain  ; 
Thatwheu  this  brief  life  is  ended 

Life  eternal  we  may  gain.' 

And  another  hymn  runs  thus : 

'  Beside  the  King  in  glory 

Is  set  the  Virgin  Queen, 
Clad  in  a  broidered  vesture 

Of  glorious  golden  sheen. 
The  virgins,  too,  her  fellows, 

That  hear  her  company, 
Are  brought  into  the  palace 

And  share  its  jubilee.' 

Authority  fails  them  in  Virgin  Mary's  adoration — save  only 
^6  authority  of  Some.  Primitive  consent  indeed  ?  Where  is 
the  early  Church  authority  even  for  that  mass  of  mariolatrous 
literature  which  is  advertised  in  Eitualist  papers,  and  popular 
^th  the  young  Catholic  neophytes  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  Keble 
wrote  innocently  enough  at  first — 

'  Ave  Maria !  Blessed  Maid  !' 

"'it  see  what  it  has  come  to.    Another  hymn  says  of  Mary  : 

'  Sharer  with  Him  now  in  glory.' 

Vbitor.  Ton  call  this  by  the  hard  name  of '  idolatry '  ? 
MnasTER.  If  it  is  not  idolatry,  what  is  ?  Amongst  the  early 
heresies  we  find  the  Angeldci,  who  invoked  angels ;  and  speaking 
of  the  custom,  Chrysostom  says,  *  The  Devil  introduced  it  in  envy 
rf  OUT  dignity  I*  Whilst  concerning  the  worship  of  saints  Augus- 
peaays,  'Let  not  our  religion  be  the  worship  of  dead  men,  for 
if  they  were  saints  they  would  not  wish  for  such  honours,  nor  if 
wd  deserve  it.* 

And  yet  there  are  those  now  who,  forgetting  the  sentence, 
'Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
*nre',  actually  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  pay  honours  to 
ier  which  their  own  so-called  Primitive  Church  never  dared  to 
do!  It  is  awful  profanity  to  treat  of  the  Virgin  as  though 
another  beside  the  High  Priest,  had  gone  within  the  veil,  and 
that  the  Virgin  is  to  be  glorified.  B.  V.  M  ?  Yes ;  it  only 
pzoveB  that  all  unconsciously  to  themselves  these  Catholic 
neophytes  do  not  keep  even  on  the  questionable  ground  of  the 
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early  traditions ;  but  cull  here  and  there  custom  and  ritual  from 
the  Romish  Church. 

Visitor.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  why  you  so  disapprove  of  the 
word  *  altar '  ? 

Minister.  The  altar  is  the  one  thing  that  our  ecclesiastical 
friend  is  so  wrapped  up  in.  It  must  be  fenced  off — gates  are 
best,  if  they  can  be  secured — to  shut  oflF  the  chancel  altogether; 
then  a  flight  of  steps,  then  the  altar  and  the  super-altar. 
Then  comes  a  sermon  on  Catholic  usage,  and  our  friend  quotes 
from  Dr.  Littledale,  who  says,  'The  sacred  vessels  of  early 
Christian  ritual  were — ^pyxes,  censers,  incense-boats.*  Indeed ! 
we  almost  envy  ecclesiastical  powers  of  invention.  Apart 
from  verse,  we  should  amazingly  like  chapter  from  the  early 
Fathers.  We  promise  our  friends  to  read  up  again  in  the 
extraordinary  search. 

Early  Christian  ritual  ?  Where  indeed  is  the  record  of  its 
modern  fripperies;  with  the  altar  bedizening  which  makes  it 
look  like  a  Pagan  ceremonial  ?  How  beautiful  the  simple 
memorial  table!  How  apostolic  and  spiritual!  How  unlike 
the  Gospel  dispensation  the  Anglo-Catholic  altar  is ! 

{Abreviated  for  want  of  space.     To  be  continued.) 
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Two  Great  Engushwomen.  By  Peter  Baynb,  M.A,  LL.B.  London : 
James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13,  Fleet  Street. 
Whatever  subject  Mr.  Bayne  treats  of  he  touches  with  a  master-hand. 
We  feel  at  once  the  spell  of  intellectual  penetration  and  literary  taste. 
Seldom  do  we  find  aesthetic  grace  of  style  so  wedded  to  firm,  forcible, 
masterly  mcDtal  power.  The  essays  on  Mrs.  Browning  and  Charlotte 
Bronte,  are  preceded  by  an  essay  on  Poetry,  which  in  itself  is  well  worth 
the  price  of  the  whole  volume.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  feel  at  once  that  you 
are  m  the  hands  of  no  mere  clever  litUraJtetiVy  but  of  an  author  whose 
philosophic  cast  of  mind  lays  open  to  you  the  very  heart  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  treats  of.  Those  who  have  not  yet  read  *■  Chief  Actors  in 
the  Puritan  Revolution/  and '  Lessons  from  my  Masters,'  should  procure 
the  volumes  at  once.  They  should  be  in  ev^  lending  library  in  the 
kingdom :  we  should  not  then  have  difficulties  expressed  as  to  what 
volumes  to  recommend.  The  illustrations  in  this  volume  from  Words- 
worth, Burns  and  Byron  help  the  student  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the 
relative  poetic  power  of  them  alL  Matthew  Arnold's  test  of  true 
poetry  is  careful^  and  ably  criticized.  We  cordially  indorse  the  folloir* 
ing  eatimate  of  Wordsworth  on  page  44  :  '  To  give  intensely  imaginativa 
expression  to  a  single  emotion  cannot  be  pronounced  one  of  the  hi^ 
efiorts  of  poetic  senius :  and  though  we  admit  that  Wordsworth  has 
given  unsurpassea  expression  to  the  sorrow  arising  in  connection  with 
the  simple  primary  anections,  we  have  still  to  ask  for  proof  that  he  de- 
serves a  lofty  seat  among  those  poetic  sons  of  the  morning,  who  ezcd 
in  the  far  higher  office  of  quickening  life  and  increasing  joy? 
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We  like  the  fine  critique  on  Boms,  especially  when  Mr.  Bayne  notices 
^that  sympatbv  with  mankind  which  was  his  master-passion,  and 
thatcreatiTe  ^rt  of  imagination  by  which  he  gave  form  ana  lif&' 

We  think,  too,  that  Tennyson  deserves  this  little  tonch  of  criticism  : 
'TeimjK)D  has  an  open  heart  for  all  English  interests  and  parties,  but  at 
these,  with  freezing  precision,  he  draws  the  lin&  In  celebrating  the  de- 
liTenoM  by  the  m^hlanders  of  t^e  besieged  remnant  in  Lucknow  Resi- 
deoejilie  makes  his  verse  meaningless  by  speddng  of  the  **  pibroch  of 
£an^"  rather  than  name  the  land  of  Carlyle,  Scott  and  Barns.' 

Tbis  Tolnme  would  tempt  us  on  and  on.  We  haye  read  it  with  intense 
iotenst  sad  delight,  now  to  ourselves,  and  again  aloud  to  the  home 
aide;  and  we  emphatically  say  it  is  the  work  of  a  master — full  of  rich 
ripe  thought  Some  books  have  their  da^  and  pass  away,  but  we 
propfaecy  for  Mr.  Bayne's  writings  reproduction  in  years  to  come. 

Thi'Christian  World'  Tbar-Book  fob  1S83 :  A  Complete  Alphabet- 
ical List  of  Ministers  of  Nonconforming  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.    London  :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13,  Fleet  Street. 

Capital !  Here  we  have  exactly  what  we  all  want,  and  have  wanted 
long.  We  read  and  keep  letters  till  they  are  faded  and  ]^ellow,  for  the 
9akt  of  preserving  '  addresses ;'  but  here  they  are,  all  distinct  and  clear, 
which '  letters '  are  not  always.  Clear  *  capitals '  mark  out  the  Church — 
we  were  going  to  write '  Denomination  !'  But  that  is  as  distasteful 
a  word  as  *  Orainance,'  so  we  will  let  it  give  place  to  the  *  Free  Church.' 
The  paper  is  white  and  not  straw-coloured,  wnich  is  a  great  gain  to  the 
eycL  The  labour  must  have  been  enormous  in  getting  the  volume  up, 
ud  the  price  is  eighteen-pence. 

We  thank  Mr.  Clarke  heartily  for  a  volume  which  is  a  'sine  yud 
soR--all  the  year-books  in  one.  Moreover,  there  is  a  catholic*  unity' 
about  the  very  look  of  it !  It  is  a  factor  in  the  influences  which  make  all 
the  Free  Churdies  one  great  force.  At  the  same  time  our  separate 
Tear-books  have  their  place  and  use,  and  will,  we  feel  quite  sure,  only 
be  supplemented  by  this  most  valuable  '  Christian  World '  Year-Book. 

Tn  Heuoions  of  ths  Ancient  World.  By  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A. 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  ratemoster  Row. 
Ur.  Rawiinson  is  the  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  at  Oxford, 
aod  has,  therefore,  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  teach  us  about  this  subject. 
The  religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  Assvrians,  Babylonians,  Ancient 
Inmaoa,  Early  Indians,.  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  Etruscans, 
Ancient  Greeks  and  Ancient  Romans,  are  all  here  portraved  with 
*iQ2zing  clearness  and  condensation.  The  'illustrations'  help  our 
etadies,  and  tiie  erudition  of  the  author  is  accompanied  by  great  sim- 
plici^  and  purity  of  literary  style.  The  author  says,  *  It  becomes 
nece^aiy  for  professors,  if  they  wish  to  advance  the  studies  in  which  they 
i^,  especial  interest,  to  address  the  world  without,  through  the  press.* 
Qoite  tme !  And  we  shall  be  delighted  to  find  other  such  students 
following  the  good  example,  for  we  want  the  best  minds  to  write  for  the 
miutitade. 

^^s  BT  A  Living  Poet  :  Touches  on  Many  Keys.    Part  I.    London : 

EUiot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
.  An  excellent  book  for  idle  hours  by  the  seaside  or  in  travelling.  It 
tt  fnU  of  Quickening  thoughts,  and  comforting  ones  too.  No  one  can 
'^  it  witoout  being  made  wiser,  happier,  and  better  for  it.  There  are 
^^I^Arn  of  quaintness  and  peculiarity  about  it  here  and  there,  but  these 
^^IPnoMncy  to  its  perusal :  and  we  hope  the  author  will,  in  time,  give 
wPartn. 
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Bible  Helps  ;  or,  Aros  to  Bible  Students.    By  G.  T.  Qellinoham. 

London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
^  For  the  use  of  Bible- class  leaders  and  Sunday-scbool  teachers.     The 
list  of  versions,  etc.,  is  remarkably  well  given  ;  and  for  those  whom  it  is 
designed  to  help,  the  volame  is  really  useful,  and  remarkably  compact. 

A  Life  of  Consecration  :   Memorials  of  Mrs.  Leooe.    By  one  of 
her  Sons.    London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street. 

Many  minds  are  much  stimulated  by  Evangelical  Biographies  of  this 
kind  ;  and  this  volume,  with  its  accompanying  photograph,  is  a  nice  gift- 
book.    It  shows  that  a  life  may  be  golden  without  being  great !    It 
appears  that  *  in  the  conpegation  of  which  Mrs.  Legge  was  a  member  at 
Birkenhead,  she  was  much  loved,  having  endeared  herself  to  all  classes 
therein,  and  especially  to  the  young,  who  looked  upon  her  as  a  faithful 
friend  and  sage  counsellor.'  During  Mrs.  Legge's  residence  at  Fakenham 
she  had  a  'quasi-maternal'  care  of  young  men,  who  for  several  consecu- 
tive years  received  their  first  training  for  the  ministry  at  the  i)reparatory 
College  which  Mr.  Legge  conducted  there.    This  volume  will  be  very 
precious  to  them,  and  has  beautiful  lessons  in  it  for  us  all. 
Present  Day  Tracts.    The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
AoNOSTicisBC    By  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  Witness  of  Palestine  to  the  Bible.    By  Rev.  W.  G.  Blaikis^ 

D.D.,  LL.D. 
The  Antiquity  of  Man.    By  the  Rev.  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A. 

We  are  extremely  grateful  to  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  providing 
such  able  antidotes  to  modem  errors,  and  such  able  and  leamea  defences 
of  the  Christian  Faith,  published  at  6d.  each.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  they  should  be  in  the  possession  of  all  students,  and 
defenders  of  '  the  truth'  especially,  and  that  they  ou^ht  to  be  welcome 
eveiywhere  as  aids  to  faith.  There  is  nothing  superficial  or  slight  about 
them,  though  they  are  only  in  pamphlet  form  ;  and  they  will  bind  up 
into^  an  admirable  volume.  We  should  like^  to  see  the^  circulation  a 
million-fold  amongst  Bible-classes  and  Christian  Associations. 

Boy  Life;  or,  Notices  of  the  Early  Struooles  of  Great  Men.  By 
William  Winters,  F.R.H.S.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Pater- 
noster Row. 
•  Decision  of  character  is  emphasized  here,  and  the  etchings  given  are 
numerous  and  fairly  well  done.  Advice  is  given  as  to  the  best  books  to 
read,  and  perseverance  is  the  author's  keynote.  It  is  a  good  gift-book 
for  boys. 

The  Mystery  of  Godliness.    By  Rev.  C.  C.  Tytb.    London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
These  sermons,  dedicated  to  his  own  congregation,  are  useful,  earnest, 
pastoral.  They  are  full  of  evangelical  teaching  and  rich  in  spiritual  power. 
The  Great  Memorial  Name.    By  P.  W.  Grant.    London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  aim  of  this  volume  is  *  to  take  a  correct  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  progressive  work  of  Redemption,  and  to  find  in  the  prophetic 
delineation  and  historical  accomplisnment  of  that  work^  an  independent 
demonstration  of  the  being  and  character  of  God.'    In  chapter  ii.  the 
Primitive  and  Patriarchal  Revelation  of  Jehovah  as  the  Gk>d  of  Redemp- 
tion is  considered  ;  in  chapter  iii.  the  Mosaic  Revelation  of  God  as  the 
Ood  of  Redemption,  supplemented  by  the  Prophetic  Revelation — the 
Messianic  Revelation — ^tne  Apostolic  Revelation— and  the   Historical 
Revelation.    In  the  confirmation  of  the  Christian  faith  it  is  a  very 
valuable  work,  and  is  thoroughly,  ably,  and  earnestly  done. 
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Phtsical  Gsogbapht.  By  Pbofessor  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B., 
F.R.S.  Ward,  Lock  and  Co.,  London  and  New  York.  Price  6d. 
Ibis  is  one  of  the  Science  Primers  for  the  People,  and  is  a  marvel  of 
ooodosstioo,  clearness,  and  cheapness.  We  cordially  commend  the 
wboiesoies  to  schools  and  to  parents,  as  calculated  to  simplify  science 
sod  to  lay  the  basis  of  sound  instruction  therein. 

Steps  Hzavenward  :  A  Book  of  Pratsb  for  Children.    London : 
fiivington's,  Waterloo  Place. 
A  book  of  daily  simple  prayer  for  children  is  a  £preat  desideratum  ;  it 
is  oicelj  got  up,  and  is  exquisitely  simple  and  spiritual. 

Thsoitgh  the  Khyber  Pass  :  An  Account  of  Temperance  Work 

ixoKO  OUR  Soldiers  in  the  Cabul  Field  Force.    By  the  Rev. 

I  Gkldon  Greoson.    London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  How. 

AH  who  have  at  heart  the  welfare  of  our  soldiers  should  read  this 

ToJome.  The  author  has  shared  their  trials  and  their  dangers,  and  bears 

his  testimony  to  their  counu|e  in  danger  and  their  patience  in  sickness. 

It  is  cheering  to  find  that  officers  and  men  alike  acknowledge  *  that  they 

were  much  better  off  without  their  ration  of  spirits  than  they  could 

poedbly  be  with  it'    The  soldiers,  it  appears,  are  especially  grateful  to 

those  who  take  a  true  interest  in  them  ;  and  the  temperance  men  are 

uud  to  haye  done  their  duty  more  cheerfully,  and  to  endure  hardships 

more  patiently,  because  of  their  abstinence  from    intoxicants.     The 

narratiTe  is  well  written,  and  we  understand  now  what  going  through 

the  Khyber  Pass  really  means. 

Hid  15  THE  Caverns  ;  or,  the  Mountain  Refuge.  Squire  Bentley's 
Tekat,  with  coloured  illustrations.  The  Young  Refugee.  London: 
The  Religious  Tract  Societjr. 
All  of  them  charming  little  ^t-books  for  children,  and  all  calculated 

to  quicken  emulation  in  Christian  courage  and  constancy. 

Tm  Old  Worcester  Jug.  By  Eglanton  Thorne.  London : 
The  Religious  Tract  Society. 
This  title  was  misprinted  in  our  last,  so  we  renew  our  notice  of  this 
interesting  story,  very  ablv  written,  it  contains  in  it  the  promise  of 
greater  power  !  The  nftea  authoress  is  no  stranger  to  this  Magazine  : 
her  contributions  to  it  nave  appeared,  and  will  appear  again.  Here  is  a 
▼liter  who  deserves  special  encouragement  by  all  Congregationalists. 

Metir*8  Critical  and  Exegetical  Handbook  to  the  New  Testa- 

HENT,  embracing  (1)  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  Dr.  Gottlieb 

LOnemann,  Professor  of  Theology,  Gottingen  (translated  by  Rev. 

Maurice  Evans)  ;  (2)  The  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 

Huther  (translated  by  Dr.  Paton,  J.  Gloag  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin, 

M.A.)  ;  (3)  The  General  Epistles  of  Peter  and  Jude,  by  Dr.  J.  E. 

Huther  (translated  by  D.  R.  Croom,  M.A.,  and  Dr.  Paton  J. 

GloagI    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street 

These  volumes  complete  the  Meyer  series  of  commentaries,  and  are  of 

sterling  value,  idthough  they  are  not  by  the  pen  of  the  distinguished 

^^gete  who  executed  the  greater  part  of  this  marvellous  series  of  critical 

investigations  into  the  text  and  the  significance  of  the  New  Testament. 

^e  Rgret  to  hear  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Diisterdieck  on  the  'Revelation  of 

St  John '  is  not  to  be  translated ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  lack  of  encourage- 

^tto  such  undertaking  from  the  subscribers.    We  can  do  little  more 

^^  ficjpress  profound  gratitude  to  the  publishers  for  this  invaluable 

^tribntion  to  New  Testament  exegesis.    We  have  long  valued  and 

S^dwith  satisfaction  Liinemann's  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 

^^^hews.    He  submits  the  entire  arguments  pro  and  con,  the  Pauline 
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authorship  to  a  close  and  severe  examination,  and  certainly  does  much 
to  demolish  the  supposed  special  relation  of  St.  Luke  to  the  Epistle 
which  was  so  laboriously  defended  by  Delitzsch,  and  to  make  plausible 
the  AjyoLline  authorshii).  There  is  at  present  an  interesting  consensus 
of  critical  opinion  in  tms  direction. 

Dr.  Huther's  commentaries  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have 
made  him  well  known,  and  we  hail  the  volumes  on  the  General  Epistles 
of  Peter,  James,  and  J  ude  with  great  satisfaction.  The  introduction  to 
the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  is  very  masterly,  and,  though  Huiher 
takes  no  account  of  the  recent  supposed  discovery,  by  Dr.  Abbott,  of  the 
writer's  acquaintance  with  Josephus,  h^  vindicates  the  Epistle  from  many 
of  the  charges  brought  against  it  by  the  oi>ponent8  of  its  authenticity,  and 
finally  leaves  the  main  question  undecided.  The  exposition  is  very 
abundant,  and  is  apologetic  with  reference  to  woras  and  phrases 
which  appear  to  indicate  a  different  author  from  that  of  the  First  Epistle. 
He  vincUcates  the  Epistle  of  James  from  the  charges  brought  against  it 
from  the  time  of  Luther — viz.,  that  it  is  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  to 
the  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  or  indeed,  as  many  modem  critics  have  affirmed, 
is  directly  aimed  at  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  —  and  accepts 
the  authorship  as  that  of  the  well-known  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the  Acts,  and  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  In 
the  same  way  Huther  vindicates  the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St  John  against  Baur  and  HUgenfeld.  The  latter  point 
is  of  immense  moment  in  harmonizing  the  character  of  St.  John  as  por> 
trayed  in  the  Gospel  with  that  assigned  to  him  in  the  Sjrnoptic  narrative 
ana  widespread  tradition.  These  commentaries  are  too  elaborate  and 
minute  to  allow  of  any  special  examination  in  detail,  but  they  form  a 
very  valuable  appendix,  or  complement,  to  the  great  work  of  Meyer.  The 
translations  are  excellent. 

The  Histobt  of  the  Passion  and  Rbsubseotion  of  cub  Lord  Cok- 

SIDEBED  IN  THE  LlOHT  OF  MODEBN  CRITICISM,  by  Dr.  F.  L.  StBIN- 

ifEYEB,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin ;  translated  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Creva£,  M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  Cusen,  M.A*  The  same  publishers. 
This  weighty  and  important  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  verv  instructive 
sketch  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  the  Evangelical  and  Rationalist 
schools  of  Germany  have  maintained  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  as  to 
the  precise  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins ; 
shows  the  gratifying  result  that  there  has  been  along  the  whole  line  a 
decided  return  to  the  dogmatic  statements  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and 
to  the  direct  teaching  of  ocrinture  ;  there  is  an  attempt  in  l^e  words  of 
successive  writers,  from  Anselm  to  Baur  and  Holsten,  to  state  the  pith 
of  the  great  controversy ;  and  shows  that  no  method  is  satisfactory  wnich 
does  not  deal  with  the  historic  facts  of  the  passion,  death,  and  resur- 
rection, with  the  light  thrown  upon  them  by  the  Epistles  of  PauL  JPeter, 
and  Joim.  With  considerable  power  the  author  reveals  the  irrelevancy 
and  unproved  assumption  of  mvergence  between  the  Apostles  on  tl:ds 
subject,  and  shows  that  nothing  short  of  a  positive  objective  act  of  Christ 
in  His  death,  by  which  He  gave  meaning  and  consummation  to  His  active 
righteousness,  can  possibly  meet  the  cry  of  the  burdened  conscience  and 
the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture.  He  shrinks  from  admitting  any  penal 
character  in  the  sufferus  of  Christ,  or  anv  effect,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
the  consciousness  of  Gbd,  produced  by  the  endurance  of  death  on  the 
part  of  the  Qod-Man.  In  this  we  do  not  agree  with  him,  if  we  under- 
stand him  rightly.  The  endeavour  to  set  forth  the  facts  of  Qethsemane — 
the  trials,  the  surrender,  the  death,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord— from 
the  four  accounts  becomes  a  most  powerful  apologetic  argument  for  tilie 
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aatlieDticity  of  the  (Gospels,  and  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  attempts 
to  grup  the  historical  simplicity  and  dogmatic  significance  of  the  whole 
repraoitation.  The  author  submits  his  work  tnroughout  to  the  fiery 
emeibleof  modem  criticism.  At  every  i)oint  he  takes  notice  of  the  effort 
of  Giitidsm  to  minimize,  or  reverse,  or  obliterate  the  significance  of  the 
sacred  text,  and  he  succeeds  in  revealing  the  Divine  harmony  which 
pmidesthe  six  or  seven  fold  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  writers  on 
tloB  stq)aidoas  theme. 

CsMmiAS  Ethics  :  Special  part   First  Division  :  Indiyidual  Ethics. 
%Db.  H.  Mabtensex,  bishop  of  Seeland.  Translated  from  German, 
bf  William  Aftleck,  £.D.     Second  Division :  Social  Ethics. 
syDtL  H.  Mabtensen,  Bishop  of  Seeland.    Translated  hy  Sophia 
Taylor     Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
These  volumes  are  supplementary  to  the  well-known  work  of  Dr. 
Ibitensen,  on  the  general  theme  of  '  Christian  Ethics/  and  will  help  to 
sliow  the  practical  aspects  of  the  fine  theoretic  discussion  of  great  prin- 
ciples already  emmciated  by  the  author.    In  that  discussion  be  drtw  the 
fimdamental  distinctions  between  moralitjr  and  religion,  and  pointed  out 
the  relation  of  ethics  to  theology.    Assuming  the  fundamental  truths  of 
Christiaiiity  touching  God.  man,  redemption,  and  the  kingdom  of  God, 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  lofty 
conception  thus  given  of  the  'highest  good,'  to  discriminate  between 
ttrthly  happiness  and  etemsd  blessedness,  and  to  contrast  tho  Cbrihtian 
idea  of  the  kinj^om  of  God  with  the  world's  idea  of  itself.  Dr.  Martensen 
is  happv  in  his  proof  that  Christianitjr  explains  and  blends  all  that  is 
tme  m  both  the  optimistic  and  pessimistic  view  of  this  human  life.    He 
diowa  theoretically  how  virtue  nnds  its  ideal  and  its  stimulus  iii  Christ, 
and  deals  with  a  group  of  difficult  problems,  as  to  the  nature  of  law,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  regenerate,  and  with  the  functions  of  conscience,  and 
the  divine  education  of  man  by  the  grace  and  mastery  of  ttie  living 
Christ  The  two  volumes,  which  are  now  Drought  with  much  ability  before 
the  Enslish  student,  are  more  popular  and  practical.    The  first  deals 
with  '  Life  under  tne  Law,  and  Sin.'     Few  questions  arising  in  the 
exunination  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  sin  are  left  unnoticed.    The 
devdopment  of  the  life  of  sin  is  very  impressive,  passing  on  from  &tep  to 
step,  from  sense  of  vain  security  to  self-deception  and  devilish  egotism 
in  the  'sin  afininst  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.' 

This  is  followed  hy  a  discussion  of  the  life  of  conversion  and  the 
various  forces  of  Christian  love,  first  as  it  responds  to  the  Divine  love, 
and  finds  mystical  expression  in  prayer  and  sacraments,  and  afterwards 
takes  practical  form  in  philanthropy,  in  love  to  the  dead,  in  love  to 
posterity,  in  love  even  to  nature.  He  discusses  the  various  functions  of 
Qiristian  self-love,  contrasting  the  social  with  the  solitary  communings  with 
God  Then  the  numerous  questions  which  arise  in  a  scientific  treat  ui  en  t  and 
practical  application  of  the  principle  of  personid  Christian  liberty  are  ap- 
proached with  fine  appreciation  and  happy  solutions.  In  the  volume  which 
deals  with '  Sodal  Etnics,'  the  author  discusses  the  bearing  of  Christian 
eyiics  upon  the  Christian  famUv,  upon  marriage,  monofi»my  and  divorce, 
and  on  masteis  and  servants.  From  this  and  the  like  subjects  he  passes  to 
the  conception  of  the  Christian  stats,  the  way  in  wluch  Christianity 
affects  ^e  idea  of  property  and  labour,  of  punishment  and  all  the  prin- 
cii^  of  government  This,  again,  is  followed  by  the  bearing  of '  Christian 
Ethics'  upon  ctrt,  ecience,  and  education^  culminating  in  the  work  of  the 
Church  ot  the  living  God. 

The  numerous  themes  thus  discussed  touch  upon  many  burning  ques- 
ticma  which  are  profoundly  affecting  modem  society.   The  three  volumes, 
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thus  closely  related  to  each  other,  are  of  general  interest,  and  may  be  read 
vrith  advantage  by  non-theologic^  students.  The  style  of  the  translators 
is  more  popular,  less  technical  and  Teutonic  than  many  of  their  prede- 
cessors. Few  things  are  more  needed  than  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
principle  of  '  Christian  Ethics,'  when  positivism  and  evolutionary  doc- 
trines are  seeking  to  rival  Christian  theories  of  the  relation  of  man  to  man. 
It  is  an  old  device  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  from  the  days  of  Neo- 
platonists  and  of  Julian  to  our  own.  But  other  foundation  can  no  man. 
lay  than  that  which  Divine  grace  has  laid  in  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crad- 
fied ;  and  it  is  well  to  see  how  far-reaching,  how  life-giving,  ho¥r  sane, 
and  strong  is  the  principle  of  evangelical  truth  in  its  conflict  with  its 
enemies,  imitators,  and  rivals. 

The  Docteinb  of  the  Holy  Spieit— being  the  Ninth  Cunningham 
Lecture.  By  George  Smeaton,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology, 
New  College,  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh  :  T,  and  T.  Clark,  1882. 

Dr.  Smeaton  has  selected  a  theme  for  his  Cunning^ham  Lecture  which 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  Christian  theology,  including  Christian 
ethics,  a  most  important  element  of  apologetics,  and  a  wide  department 
of  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal  history.  The  lectures  are  written  in  a 
popular  strain  and  style,  and  scarcely  aim  at  the  breadth  or  fulness  of  a 
theological  treatise.  The  Christian  reader  is  shown  the  lines  on  which 
the  theologians  of  the  Eeformation  defended  their  view' of  the  person- 
ality and  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  function  of  the  Spirit  in 
preparing  and  completing  the  humanity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  His 
Messianic  office,  and  for  His  Divine  association  with  the  Lo^ — all  the 
grades  of  the  Divine  anointing  and  crowning  of  the  Mediator.  The 
author  has,  with  considerable  ability,  shown  the  nature  of  regeneration 
and  holiness,  of  prophetic  inspiration  and  Christian  assurance,  and  the 
contrast  between  philosophic  morals  and  the  ethics  of  the  supernatural 
life.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  to  these  lectures  will  be  also  valuable  to  the 
general  reader.  The  former  supplies  an  outline  of  the  Biblical  teaching 
concerning '  the  Spirit,'  and  the  mtter  gives  a  somewhat  superficial  sketch 
of  the  controversial  history  of  the  doctrine  from  the  days  of  Anus  and 
Macedonius,  to  Schleiermacher  and  Dr.  Wardlaw. 

From  the  enormous  extent  of  his  i)roposed  task  Dr.  Smeaton  has  failed 
to  give  that  eflect  of  diligent  inductive  treatment  which  his  two  volumes 
upon  the  Atonement  supplied ;  and  not  infrequently  there  is  a  bald  asser- 
tion of  the  acceptance  hj  the  editorial  *  we '  of  some  of  the  profoundest 
and  most  puzzling  doctrines  of  patristic  divinity,  without  any  evidence 
shown  for  l^e  opinion.  This  deprives  the  volume  of  high  theological 
value.  
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SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


We  are  happy  to  inform  onr  friends  that  we  have  secnred  an 
admirable  likeness  of  the  late  heroic  medical  missionary,  Dr.  E. 
J.  SoQthon.  This  will  appear  in  May.  A  very  interesting  and 
touching  memorial  sketch  of  this  devoted  servant  of  the  Master 
will  accompany  the  portrait  '  His  career  has  been  watched 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest/  says  the  Edinbv/rgh  Mia- 
rionary  Society  Magazine,  and '  he  has  been  loved  with  a  more 
than  common  love.'  We  hear  from  all  quarters,  and  from  the 
London  Mission  House  in  particular,  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  extraordinary  run  upon  this  number.  The  publisher 
wishes  to  disappoint  none  of  the  friends  of  missions ;  a  much 
larger  edition  wUl  be  printed,  but  those  only  who  are  not  yearly 
sabacribers  will  be  certain  to  secure  a  copy  who  send  an  order, 
accompanied  with  six  stamps,  to  the  publisher  before  the  dode 
of  thi8  month.  The  Magazine  will  be  forwarded  post  free  to 
any  address  for  that  amount.  In  Scotland  the  friends  will 
welcome  this  photograph  with  much  ardour;  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  be.  as  it  deserves  to  be,  looked  for  with  intense  interest 
by  all  who  have  read  about  his  career.  Dr.  Southon  gave  a 
noble  illustration  that  the  martyr  spirit  of  devotion  to  the 
Bedeemer  is  not  dead. 


'FOLLOWING  AND  FEARING: 

St.  Mask  says  of  the  disciples, '  And  as  they  followed  they  were 
afraid.' 

There  are  those  who  are  afraid  and  do  not  follow  ;  but  here 
we  have  the  followers  afratd.  Is  it  not  often  our  experience 
too  ?  life  at  the  best  is  never  so  full  of  the  music  of  hope  and 
the  might  of  confidence  as  it  might  be.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
the  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 
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If  there  were  no  purpose^  no  meaning  in  this  life^  and  no  goal 
of  Home  beyond  it,  we  can  understand  the  tremulousness  of  fear. 
Whither,  ah  whither  ?  For  in  our  darkness  the  heart  that  weeps 
and  trembles  would  feel  the  instincts  of  immortality,  and  beat 
its  wings  of  desire  against  the  cage  of  mortality. 

But  where  Christ  has  come,  fear  should  be  exorcised  1  One  of 
the  aims  of  His  ministry  was  to  quicken  eternal  expectation  in 
the  heart,  and  to  save  life,  on  the  one  hand  from  Boman  frivolity, 
and  on  the  other  hand  from  Egyptian  gloom. 

We  have  to  consider  now  this  common  element  of  fear.  It 
seats  itself  in  the  universal  consciousness.  When  some  fears 
depart,  others  too  often  take  their  placa  The  Christian  heart  is 
too  often  a  stranger  to  perfect  rest  in  the  Lord. 

True  it  is,  experience  ought  to  teach  us  that  our  fears  are  seldom 
fulfilled.  Mornings  have  come  bringing  unexpected  mercies,  and 
evenings  that  seemed  to  gloom  before  us  have  had  the  light  of 
God's  stars  in  them.  We  have  passed  the  chained  lions,  whose 
hot  breath  we  felt^  and  wliose  power  we  found  to  be  restrained. 
We  have  discovered  rivers  in  the  desert  and  in  the  loneliest  way. 
We  have  come,  like  Hagar,  upon  the  angel  in  the  desert  And 
yet  experience  fails  to  hearten  us  as  it  should  do.  How  many 
of  us  still  follow  and  are  afraid ! 

As  they  followed  ;  then  even  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  were 

afraid. 

This  comforts  us ;  for  the  '  they '  includes  St.  Peter,  who  has 
left  us  the  noble  history  of  a  faithful  death,  in  which  he 
thought  it  too  much  honour  to  be  crucified  like  his  Lord,  and 
was  crucified  head  downwards.  '  They '  were  afraid.  Dangers 
disheartened  theTn  ! 

Ah  1  never  let  us  think  that  the  greatest  souls  are  heroic 
right  through,  ever  and  always.  That  would  make  them  super- 
human. Homes  they  left  had  tender  ties  for  them.  The  scorn 
of  men  had  stripes  of  pain  for  them.  The  battle  with  the  flesh 
was  hard  and  keen  and  long  with  them ! 

Their  biographies  here  are  comforting.  "So  pictures  of  un- 
blemished faces  on  ivory  meet  us  in  the  Bible.  The  first  dis- 
ciples were  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves.  Victory  was 
not  always  theirs ;  for  as  Alexander  Smith  says,  '  Armies  are 
not  always*  cheering  on  the  heights  they  have  won.'  No ;  it 
gives  us  hope  to  look  upon  faces  that  were  darkened  with 
doubts  and  fears  I  We  follow  in  the  steps  of  men  who  were 
sometimes  sore  afraid. 

Besides,  some  fears  have  their  moral  uses.  It  is  well  to  be 
afraid  of  ourselves.  If  we  are  to  cling  closer  to  Christ,  all  is 
well !    We  are  led  to  feel  thankful  that  we  have  such  a  tender 
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friend  and  brother.  Our  dependence  on  Him  is  deepened  while 
He  whispers,  '  Fear  not,  little  flock;  it  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom/ 

'They  were  afraid' !  Then  what  courage  may  not  fear  after- 
wuds  meige  into  ?  It  does  not  always  turn  into  craven-hearted 
eowaidioe.  It  is  compatible  with  after-deeds  that  enrol  the 
luoes  of  the  Apostles  among  the  confessors  and  martyrs  who 
glonfied  Christ  in  the  first  persecutions  of  the  Church. 

Ai&eyfoUaived;  then  fear  did  not  hinder  their  progress. 

Tkj  pressed  forward  through  the  forest  of  darkness.  The 
n^ht  hung  heavily  above  them;  but  they  held  on  their 
heavenly  way.  How  sad  it  is  when  men  cease  to  follow/ 
This  is  the  hour  to  be  mourned  over  when  the  footsteps  are 
no  longer  seen  in  the  pilgrim-path.  If  there  was  fear  in  their 
hearts,  there  was  fidelity  in  their  steps. 

We  cannot  see  the  inner  life  of  our  fellow-men,  or  we  should 
see  how  often  they  follow  on,  in  paths  of  human  or  divine  duty 
and  are  yet  afraid. 

Yes,  even  humanly  they  follow ;  some  life  so  dear  with  them 
dechnes  in  health  each  year,  each  month,  their  fear  deepens, 
and  yet  they  fight  life's  battle,  endure  life's  varied  cares,  give 
cheer  to  others,  and  you  would  not  know  the  careful,  anxious 
thoughts  they  carry,  as  they  follow  on. 

Or  they  follow  on,  amid  ghastly  cares,  about  the  repu- 
tation and  character  of  others,  dreading  lest  the  escutcheon  of 
honour  should  be  degraded,  lest  the  sentinel  eye  and  the  watch- 
ful heart  being  away,  there  should  be  disaster — misery. 

And  in  spiritual  things,  too,  concerning  themselves,  they  are 
a&aid.  They  know  too  well  what  sapless  places  there  are  in 
the  vineries  of  the  heart,  and  how  a  spark  may  set  all  in  a  con- 
flagration. They  have  measured  swords  with  their  worst  selves 
and  been  vanquished.  They  know  what  hidden  forces  there 
are  within,  which  only  the  strong  hand  of  Omnipotence  can  hold 
down;  what  lurking  banditti  there  are  around  the  inner 
temple,  who  may  yet  set  the  sacred  altar  of  the  heart.  They 
follow  on,  and  their  fear  is  bom  of  experience,  and  of  know- 
ledge, even  the  knowledge  of  themselves. 

But  still  they  follow — follow  with  weary  steps  and  agitated 
hearts ;  they  are  on  their  way,  and  waiting  for  brighter  days, 
praying,  'Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief!' 

Did  they  cease  to  follow  we  might  tremble ;  but  whilst  they 
follow,  these  fears  are  part  of  highest  training,  giving  perse- 
verance to  character,  energy  to  hope,  and  dependence  to  trust. 
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As  they  followed;  then  we  need  not  douit  our  discipleahip 

because  we  are  afraid. 

I  know  in  the  language  of  some  very  confident  Christians 
even  '  hope '  is  the  subject  of  half-suppressed  contempt  You 
*  hope '  you  are  a  Christian,  they  say ;  when  will  you  have  done 
with  hoping,  and  have  an  exulting  confidence  that  can  look  with 
a  sense  of  personal  spiritual  superiority  over  weaker  brethren  ? 
And  yet  perhaps  not  reaUy  weaker ;  we  have  the  testimony  of 
observation  to  enforce  the  counsel,  'Let  him  thatthinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall.'  The  Highest  Himself  has 
said,  'Watch  and  pray  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.'  This 
exulting  confidence  ought  to  have  with  it  marvellous  signs  of 
spiritual  health,  energy,  purity,  and  sacrifice.  Its  fruits  ought 
to  be  equal  to  the  loftiness  of  its  stem  and  the  bold  sweep  of  its 
branches !  Paul  was  very  confident  in  Christ,  but  not  in  him- 
self; his  cry  was,  'Not  as  though  I  were  already  perfect'  He 
never  put  forth  claim  to  freedom  from  spiritual  anxiety!  '  Within 
are  fears'  Comforting  words  for  us.  If  ever  sincerity  and 
sacrifice  might  give  consciousness  of  spiritual  safety,  surely  it 
was  so  in  St  Paul's  case.  But '  within  are  fears.'  So  sa  fie 
followed  he  was  afraid.  He  prayed, '  to  be  strengthened  with  all 
might  by  the  Spirit  in  the  inner  man,  for  '  within  were  fears.' 
I  can  understand  the  trembling  Christian  just  as  much  as  I 
fail  to  comprehend  the  over-confident  one.  Most  of  us  know 
St  Paul's  experience  of  fear — and  it  is  harmonious  with  their 
own, 

'  They  were  afraid.'  But  they  were  Christ's  disciples  still !  and 
His  witnesses  in  a  world  that  knew  not  the  Father.  Do  not 
doubt  your  discipleship !  Why,  discipleship  means  learning, 
and  how  much  we  all  have  to  learn  of  our  own  weakness— of 
the  world's  fascination,  and  of  the  Saviour's  infinite  love  and 
power. 

It  is  indifference  that  is  to  be  dreaded !  Presumptuous  self- 
confidence  we  need  all  to  be  warned  against  Pharisaism  was 
the  curse  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  by  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  more  endangered  than  by  aught  else.  There 
is  a  patronage  of  goodness  still,  that  means  well,  but  drives 
many  poor  faint  souls  farther  into  the  darkness.  The  self- 
conscious  often  deal  with  the  most  earnest  struggles  of  religion 
like  '  superior  persons,'  as  if  they  had  done  with  them  for  ever. 
Forgiveness  is  needed  for  others — mercy  for  others— divine 
help  for  others.  Yes,  and  for  tJiem  too,  and  for  us  alL  On  our 
dying  lips  will  tremble  the  prayer,  *  God  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner.'  What  true  preacher  but  must  feel  he  is  in  some  senses 
worse  than  the  worst  sinner  he  ever  addressed  ?    We  counsel 
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yon  to  watch,  but  we  see  a  hundred  Arab  eyes  piercing  through 
the  cortains  of  our  own  tent.  We  do  not  doubt  our  discipleship 
because  of  that,  because  we  love  Christ  and  try  to  follow  Him. 
Yet  this  remains  true, '  As  they  followed  they  were  afraid.' 

As  Aey  foUowed  ;  then  the  departure  of  some  fears  does  not 

do  away  iMth  all, 

Hiey  were  not  like  the  heathen  people,  afraid  of  God.    He 
was  their  Father  in  Christ.    They  knew  once  and  for  all  that 
God  was  leva    The  dark  degrading  dread  of  their  deities  which 
had  cursed  Egypt  and  the  East  were  done  away.    They  did  not 
feat  poverty,  for  they  had  left  all  to  follow  Chiist,  and  learned 
how  day  by  day  He  supplied  all  their  need.    They  did  not  fear 
change  in  Jesus;  they  found  that  His  word  of  promise  was 
sure,  and  that  they  could  trust  Him  ever  and  everywhere. 
But  the  prospect  before  them  just  now  looked  dark — ^the  horizon 
was  purple  with  threatening  storm.   He  began  to  teU  them  what 
things  mould  happen  to  Him.    The  earthly  kingdom  had  not 
faded  out  of  their  sight  yet  {vide  verse  37).    Ah !  they  little 
knew  that  what  they  feared  most,  even  their  Lord's  decease, 
was  to  be  a  fountain  of  life  for  the  world.  Their  fear  is  a  parable, 
indeed,  of  much  of  our  own  fear !    I  believe  that  in  heaven  we 
shall  talk  with  the  angels  who  were  once  curtained  in  dark- 
ness^ and  who  ministered  to  us  1  for  out  Of  the  graves  of  our 
Iwpes  spring  sometimes  the  sweetest  flowers  of  all,  and  the 
hours  we  dreaded,  we  look  back  upon  as  seasons  of  salvation. 

We  shall  never  lose  all  fears  here,  because  often,  all  this 
discipline  ofignoranceia  wise  for  us  as  well  as  for  them.  They 
could  not  bear  the  burden  of  every  divine  revelation.  Many 
thuigs  Christ  would  have  spoken  to  them,  but  they  could  not 
bear  them  then. 

Exactly.  Why  does  not  a  revelation  reveal  more  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion we  often  ask  ourselves.  We  have  thought  thai  again  and 
again,  saying  GrOD  could  scatter  more  of  the  darkness  if  He 
pleased.  Yes !  and  then  we  turn  to  these  disciples,  and  we  feel 
sore  they  never  would  have  been  what  they  were  without  this 
discipline  of  life  and  character.  We  should  lose  all  unworthy 
dread  of  God.  We  should  rest  in  an  unchanging  Saviour; 
but,  alas  I  we  dread  many  and  we  dread  trial,  and  we  dread 
death.  We,  too,  are  amazed  I  But  Jesus  goes  before  us !  We 
can  follow  Him.  We  cannot  go  wron^  then !  No  critic  ever 
yet  suggested  that  the  spirit  of  that  hfe  endangered  any  life. 
What  a  millennium  that — ^the  world  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Christ!  What  a  solution  to  all  problems  of  a  vexed  civiliza- 
tion !   Meanwhile  some  dreads  we,  like  the  first  disciples,  feeL 
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Some  fears  remain.    Tea !  we  are  not  more  saintly  than  the 
saints  of  old,  *  as  they  followed,  they  were  afraid.' 

As  they  followed  ;  then  let  none  turn  bach. 

The  great  counsel  is,  '  Follow  on  to  know  the  Lord.*  Even 
where  the  intellectual  beliefs  are  more  burdened  with  difficulty 
than  they  were !  Never  give  up — never  be  afraid  !  Follow  on ! 
and  your  now  grey  light  shall  brighten  into  noonday.  Even 
where  there  has  been  family  defection,  and  some  have  gone  back, 
though  the  inspiration  of  fellowship  is  lessened,  follow  on! 
Even  where  some  grave  fault — some  special  sin — has  shown  you 
how  deceitful  your  heart  is,  yet,  seeking  renewed  cleansing  and 
foigiveness,  follow  on !  Even  where  your  enjoyment  of  God  is 
less,  and  divine  realities  are  dimmer,  as  physical  strength  and  re- 
newed health  and  energy  sometimes  comes  back,  so  may  the  old 
joy  in  God  return. 

Follow  on !  For  sooner  than  you  think  the  golden  gates  may 
be  before  you,  and  the  angels 'may  greet  you  with  their  welcome, 
and  the  la^t  scales  fall  from  your  eyes,  and  the  last  burden  from 
your  heart.  Follow  on  !  Often  a  range  of  hills  just  hides  the 
City — all  seems  toil  and  peril  still ;  but  in  a  moment  you  have 
passed  the  crowning  mountain,  and  there  lies  dear  Jeruscdem  at 
your  feet. 

Follow  on !  'Be  thou  faithful  unto  death !  I  will  never  leave 
thee,'  You  will  be  glad  that  you  have  girded  up  your  loins 
again  when  you  so  run  as  to  obtain — when  with  beating  heart 
and  exulting  voice  you  say,  '  This  is  Home  I' 

The  Editob. 


I  love 
To  think,  as  King  of  kings,  upon  the  Throne 
Of  Universal  Empire  seated  is 
The  God-Man  Mediator !— With  the  Roll 
Of  Mystic  Providence  committed  safe 
Into  His  hands !    In  all  his  vast  domain 
Nothing  too  great  to  be  beyond  His  sway, 
Nothing  too  mean  to  be  beneath  His  care ! 
While  it  is  He  who  wheels  in  realms  of  ether 
Worlds  upon  worlds  ;  gives  to  the  wandering  comet 
Its  tortuous  course,  tracking  immensity. 
In  cycles  measuring  a  thousand  years  ; 
'Tis  He  who  '  feeds  the  ravens  when  they  cry,' 
Pencils  the  hue  of  every  desert  flower. 

Chsist's  cross  is  the  sweetest  burden  that  ever  I  bore ;  it  is  such 
a  burden  as  wings  are  to  a  bird,  or  sails  to  a  ship,  to  carry  me  forward 
to  my  harbour. 
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'  Did  oar  Lord  rise,  or  was  He  raised  from  the  dead  1 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  forth  Hi^  Apostles  to  be  witnesses 

for  Him  (Acts  i.  8 ;  xxii.  15 ;  xxvi.  16) ;  and  that  which  they 

were  especially  to  attest  was  the  fact  of  His  resurrection.    That 

they  might  be  fully  qualified  for  this,  they  were  chosen  before 

of  God  to  be  witnesses  of  the  fact,  to  whom  the  Lord  was 

showed  openly,  and  who  did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He 

vas  laised  from  the  dead  (Acts  x.  40,  41).    To  attest  this  fact 

the  Apostles  themselves  regarded  as  the  main  purpose  of  their 

onnmission ;  and,  wherever  they  went,  this  was  one  of  the 

things  which,  first  of  all,  they  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they 

preached  (Acts  ii.  32 ;  iv.  33 ;  xiii,  81 ;  xxv.  19 ;  xxvi.  20-23 ; 

1  Cor.  XV.  3-5). 

What  was  it,  then,  that  the  Apostles  specially  testified  con- 
oeming  our  Lord's  resurrection  ?  It  was  that  He  was  raised 
from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  Ood  the  Father.  The  first 
utterance  of  their  testimony  was  by  the  mouth  of  St  Peter  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  it  was  in  these  words :  '  Whom  God 
liath  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  (pangs)  of  death' 
(Acts  ii.  24).  This  was  their  first  utterance,  and  from  this  they 
never  varied.  '  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we 
are  witnesses,'  was  Peter's  repeated  declaration  in  the  same 
diacoorse  (verse  32) ;  *  Ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,' 
said  Peter  and  John  to  the  Jews  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple, 
*  and  killed  the  Prince  of  life  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead,  whereof  we  are  witnesses '  (iii.  14, 15) ;  a  testimony  which 
they  immediately  after  repeated  before  the  Sanhedrim  when  they 
were '  examined  of  the  good  deed  done  to  the  impotent  man,  by 
what  means  he  was  made  whole'  (iv.  8-10),  and  again  on  a 
subsequent  occasion  before  the  same  tribunal  (v.  30).  When 
Peter  preached  to  Cornelius  and  his  company  his  testimony 
was  the  same :  '  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and  showed 
Bim  openly '  (x.  40).  In  his  Epistle  also  the  Apostle  employs 
the  same  phraseology  (cf.  1  Pet  i.  21).  Paul,  in  his  discourse 
in  the  synagogue  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia,  and  in  his  address  to  the 
Athenians  on  Mars  Hill,  used  the  same  form  of  expression 
(xiil  30  et  seq. ;  xvii.  31) ;  and  in  his  Epistles  the  same  repeatedly 
occurs  (Rom.  iv.  24;  vi.  4 ;  viii.  11 ;  x.  9 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  14 ;  xv.  16 ; 
2Cor.  iv.  14;  Gal.il;  Eph.i.  20;  CoLii.l2;  1  Thess.  i.  10 ; 
Heb.  xiii  20).  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Apostle,  when 
he  refers  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  invariably  uses 
the  aorist  passive  or  the  perfect  passive  of  the  verb  eyelpeiv, 
to  raise  {ijylpdti,  lyepOeU,  iyiiyefnai,  was  raised,  bevng  raised, 
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has  been  raised).  These  words,  it  is  trae,  may  be  takeu 
intransitively,  for  iyelpeiv  is  one  of  those  verbs  which,  though 
properly  transitive,  may  be  used  intransitively,  or  with  a 
reflexive  force  in  the  passive  (see  Winer,  by  Moultou,  p.  315). 
Instances  of  this  are  numerous  in  the  New  Testament  (cf.,  for 
instance,  eyipdei^  irapdXafie,  arise,  take  (Matt.  ii.  13) ;  r^ipOti 
Koi  Sir)K6v€L,  she  arose  and  ministered  (viii.  5) ;  ovk  eyff/epTOi, 
there  hath  not  arisen  (xL  11).  In  the  Authorized  Version  this 
rendering  of  these  words  is  given  in  several  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  are  used  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord :  Bom.  viiL  34, 
*  Who  died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again '  (eyipdei^) ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
4,  12,  13,  14,  20,  'rose  again,  rose  from  the  dead,  is  risen' 
(epiyiprtu) ;  2  Cor.  v.  15, '  Who  died  for  them,  and  rose  again ' 
{airoOcofiim,  §ca\  iyepffivri).  Grammatically,  these  renderings, 
which  the  revisers  of  1611  have  retained  from  Tyndale,  are 
perfectly  justifiable ;  but  they  are  objectionable  on  the  ground 
that  they  disturb  the  continuity  of  Apostolic  testimony,  and 
represent  St.  Paul  as  in  conflict,  not  only  with  the  other 
witnesses,  but  also  with  himself,  on  a  most  important  point  in 
their  testimony.  Happily,  in  the  Sevised  Version  this  dis- 
crepancy is  almost  entirely  removed, '  rose  again '  being  retained 
only  in  2  Cor.  v.  15.  Why  the  revisers  have  not  rendered  the 
participle  here  in  the  same  way  as  in  Bom.  viii.  34 — *  was  raised 
from  the  dead ' — does  not  appear. 

What  the  Apostles,  then,  as  our  Lord's  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified in  regard  to  His  resurrection  is  not  that  He  rose, 
but  that  He  was  raised  from  the  dead.  It  is  not  implied 
in  this  that  He  had  not  power  to  raise  Himself  had  He  so  willed. 
As  to  this  there  cah  be  no  question ;  our  Lord  Himself  has  em- 

Ehatically  declared  that  as  He  had  power  to  lay  down  His 
fe,  so  He  had  power  to  take  it  again  (John  x.  18).  But  this 
power  He  did  not  will  to  exercise.  As  He  was  '  obedient  unto 
death,'  that  He  might  finish  the  work  which  the  Father  had 
given  Him  to  do,  so  He  submitted  to  be  holden  by  death  until 
He  was  released  by  the  power  of  Him  Who  alone  can  raise  the 
dead. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  in  a  sense  Christ  raised  Himself 
from  the  dead.  For,  as  Bishop  Pearson  says,  'To  whomso- 
ever that  infinite  power  doth  belong,  by  which  Christ  was  raised, 
that  Person  must  be  acknowledged  to  have  raised  Him.  And 
because  .  .  .  the  eternal  Son  of  Grod  is  of  the  same  essence,  and 
consequently  of  the  same  power  with  the  Father  ...  we  must 
likewise  acknowledge  **  that  the  Son  as  well  as  the  Father  raised 
Christ  from  the  dead.  But  as  that  which  was  raised  was  not 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Lord  as  such,  but  that  body  in  which 

*  Exposition  of  *  The  Creed,'  Art  v. 
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the  God-man  had  died,  it  is  properly  said  that  Jesus  was  raised 
firom  the  dead  bjGod  the  Father,  as  representing  the  One  God- 
head (GaLil). 

This  is  not  a  mere  question  of  words  and  phrases ;  weighty 
onclQaons  are  involved  in  the  fact  that  it  was  by  God  the 
Fatba  that  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

L  Iliis  fact  assures  us  that  here  was  a  true,  a  real  resurrec- 
tioa:  not  a  mere  revival  through  inherent  energy  from  a  pro- 
tracted syncope,  but  an  actual  resuscitation  from  actual  death  by 
di?ise  eneigy. 

2.  In  the  raising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God 
webaie  the  divine  viudication  of  our  Lord's  pretensions  and 
jastification  of  His  claims.  The  Jews  adjudged  Him  to  death 
on  a  eharge  of  blasphemy  because  He  called  Himself  the  Son 
of  God,  thereby,  as  they  justly  argued,  making  Himself  equal 
with  God  (John  xix.  7;  v.  18).  Grod  rebutted  this  chaige,  and 
vindicated  our  Lord's  pretensions  by  raising  Him  from  the 
dead,  whereby  He  '  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with 
power'  (Rom.  L  4). 

3.  God's  raising  of  His  Son  from  the  dead  was  the  divine 
attestation  of  the  sufSciency  of  the  work  which  Christ  accom- 
plished on  our  behalf.  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  that  He 
might  be  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  that  we  might  live 
thiondi  Him  (John  iv.  9,  10) ;  and  to  accomplish  this  Christ 
offered  Himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  man's  sins.  Was  this  sufficient 
for  the  end  designed  ?  Did  God  accept  the  sacrifice  thus  offered 
as  an  adequate  propitiation  for  sin  ?  The  raising  of  Christ  from 
the  dead  is  the  divine  reply  to  these  questions.  '  Whatever  the 
death  of  Christ  was  designed  by  God  to  effect,  the  resurrection  of 
Cbiist  is  the  evidence  of  its  being  effected.  If,  as  we  are  taught 
by  the  Gospel  to  regard  it,  the  death  of  Christ  was  designed  to 
be  an  atonement  for  sin;  then  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the 
great  proof  of  that  atonement  having  been  completely  made ;  of 
its  having  been  satisfactory  to  the  Father,  and  of  the  consequent 
secority  of  all  who  confide  in  it  for  pardon  and  justification.'* 
As  He  '  was  delivered  on  account  of  our  offences,'  so  He  '  was 
nised  again  on  account  of  (Bid  with  the  accusative)  our  justifica- 
tion.' He  Who  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh  was  quickened^  and 
thus  justified  in  the  Spirit ;  and  in  His  justification  that  of  all 
His  people  was  involved.  Gk>d  raised  Him  up  from  the  dead, 
^d  gave  ELim  glory,  that  our  faith  and  hope  might  be  in  God.t 
*Xhoagh  the  atonement  for  sins  was  made  by  Christ's  death,  it 
^^  proved  and  manifested  by  His  resurrection,  and  so  presented 
^  an  object  of  faith.    The  resurrection,  therefore,  serves  this 

*  Wardlaw, '  Systematic  Theolofl^,'  vo].  ii  p.  616. 

t  Rom.  iv.  24  ;  1  Pet  iii.  18;  iTfim.  iii.  16  ;  1  Pet.  i  21. 
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purpose,  that  we  may  thereby  be  led  to  believe  thatChiist  died  for 
our  sins,  and  by  so  believing  may  realize  and  appropriate  the 
benefits  of  His  death ;  in  other  words,  that  we  may  be  justified/^ 
4.  The  raising  of  Christ  from  the  dead  by  the  power  of  God 
is  the  pledge  and  assurance  of  the  resurrection  of  all  those  who 
believe  in  Him.  '  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  was  raised 
again,  even  so  them  also  that  have  fallen  asleep  in  Jesus  will 
God  bring  with  Him.  If  the  spirit  of  Him  that  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  dwell  in  you,  He  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the 
dead  shall  quicken  also  your  mortal  bodies  through  His  Spirit 
that  dwelleth  in  you.  Now  if  we  be  dead  with  Christ,  we  be- 
lieve we  shaU  also  live  with  Him ;  knowing  that  Christ  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more;  death  hath  no  more 
dominion  over  Him.  For  if  when  we  were  enemies  we  were 
reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more  being 
reconciled  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  lifc't  Therefore  may  the 
believer  comfort  himself  in  the  prospect  of  death  with  the  assur- 
ance that  as  Christ  lives^  so  all  that  are  His  shall  live  also  ;  and 
when  called  to  commit  to  the  grave  the  body  of  some  beloved 
one^  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  may  do  it '  in  sure  and  certain 
hope  of  the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christy'  and  so  be  assured  of '  receiving  his  dead  again.' 

FiDUCIA  ChRISTUNORUM  RESUKRECTIO  M0RTU0RUM.J 

W.  LiKDSAV  Alexander. 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

I. — ^What  is  a  Plant  ? 

{Continued  Jrom  pcLgt  116.) 

6*  Function  of  Digestion.  —  Animals  possess  mobility ; 
therefore  they  need  some  intemaZ  apartment,  or  'digestive 
cavity^'  whence  their  food  may  be  drawn  by  bloodvessels  to  the 
various  organs.  So,  with  his  well-known  love  of  teleological 
reasoning,  argued  Cuvier,  who,  accordingly,  made  the  possession 
of  this  internal  cavity  his  primary  distinctive  character  oi 
animals.  His  argument  for  the  presence  of  such  a  cavity 
(namely,  motile  power)  has  broken  down ;  the  deduction  itself 
also  fails  to  be  of  diagnostic  value,  as  we  shall  now  see.  The 
minute  Amoeba,  and  many  of  his  relations,  little  masses  of  soft 
gelatinous  matter  found  in  our  fresh- water  ponds,  possess  neither 

*  Dr.  Oifford  in  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  note  on  Rom  iv.  26. 
t  1  Thess.  iv.  14  ;  Rom.  viii.  II ;  yL  8,  0  ;  v.  10. 
t  TertuUian  *  De  Resur.  Carais/  L 
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month  nor' digestive  sac,  but  seem  able  to  take  in  solid  food, 

and,  80  to  speak,  fonn  temporary '  stomachs '  at  any  part  of  their 

bodies.    Agisun,  many  animals  are  parasites — that  is,  live  on 

other  animals^  usually  inside  them :  the  Gregarina  resides  inside 

the  despised  and  disliked  cockroach ;  the  Tapeworm  inhabits  the 

alimentaiy  canal  of  warm-blooded  vertebrates.    Many  others 

might  be  named,  and  in  every  case  the  digestive  cavity  is 

abttDt,  because  their  food  being  already  cooked  and  digested, 

no  SQch  cavity  is  needed ;  it  has  disappeared,  and  the  parasite, 

by  his  habit  of  dependence,  assumes  a  d^raded  form,  subsisting 

by  absorbing  the  juices  of  his  host — a  kind  of  'sponging' 

process,  which,  together  with  the  degradation  in  nature,  is  seen 

veiy  often  in  the  •  parasite '  among  the  human  race.    Among 

the  fiotifers,  already  named,  the  males  are  entirely  destitute  of  a 

digestive  apparatus. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  now  know  of  many  plants  that  'digest' 
the  solid  matter  of  animal  food,  only  the  digestion  goes  oir  ovi- 
«ufc  the  organism,  the  nourishing  material  being  in  some  way 
absorbed.  As  an  excellent  instance  of  this,  take  the  Drosera, 
or  snndew,  of  our  peat-bogs.  Its  red-tinted  leaves  are  covered 
witib  hair-like  bodies,  cdled  'tentacles*  (fhey  are  not  true 
hairs),  whose  tips  secrete  a  sticky  fluid  on  being  touched  by 
the  unwary  insect  alighting  on  the  attractive  leaf.  The  leaf- 
edges  and  the  tentacles  then  bend  over  towards  the  centre  of  the 
lod'-blade,  the  insect  being  now  in  a  kind  of  hollow  basin,  held 
fast  and  sure  there,  and  bathed  in  the  copiously  secreted  fluid. 
After  some  hours,  the  leaf  again  opens,  and  what  do  we  find  ? 
The  nutrient  matter  of  the  insect  has  been  all  dissolved  and 
absorbed,  while  the  non-edible,  or  harder  parts,  are  cast  aside, 
and  the  plant  is  ready  for  another  meal ! 

We  can  try  the  experiment  for  ourselves  by  using  small 
pieces  of  cheese,  meat,  or  egg,  when  similar  results  will  be  ob- 
tained. If  we  use  bits  of  china,  stone,  or  coal,  the  leaf  will 
slightly  respond,  and  secrete  some  fluid ;  but  it  very  quickly 
ceases  to  do  so,  finding  the  articles  not  to  its  taste.  I  hope  in  a 
fQtttre  paper  to  fully  study  these  flesh-feeding  plants,  and,  there- 
fore, I  have  simply  outlined  the  action  of  Drosera,  and  shall 
only  briefly  allude  to  some  other  cases.  Drosera  has  a  first- 
consin  called  Dionsea,  or  Veiius'  fly-trap ;  its  leaves  are  formed 
of  two  halves,  connected  by  a  hinge ;  on  each  half  are  three 
teeth-like  filaments,  and  round  the  edges  a  row  of  long  spikes. 
The  instant  a  fly  touches  one  of  the  filaments,  the  two  halves 
close  with  a  snap,  the  intruder  is  caught,  and  there  detained 
^til  fully  digested  by  a  fiuid  secreted  by  the  many  minute 
glands  wluch  cover  the  leafs  surface.  Here,  rapidity  of  action 
takes  the  place  of  viscidity.    The  Laplanders  use  the  leaves  of 
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the  Butterwort  to  render  milk  solid,  this  being  done  by  the 
secreted  juica 

In  Nepenthes,  or  the  pitcher-plant^  a  brilliant  colour  and 
attractive  odour  first  lure  the  victim  to  its  fate  at  the  bottom  of 
the  '  pitcher '  existing  at  the  tip  of  the  leaf.  One  pitcher  was 
found  by  Moore^  of  Dublin,  to  contain  '  ninety-one  ants,  sixteen 
wasps,  four  flies,  one  cockroach,  five  earwigs,  and  seven  wood- 
lice,  besides  a  putrid  mass  of  bodies  beyond  recognition.' 

In  the  Side-saddle  flower  of  North  America,  Dr.  Hooker  speaks 
of  the  attractive,  conducting,  glandular,  and  detentive  surfaces, 
terms  grimly  significant  of  the  destiny  of  intruders  venturing 
inside  the  '  pitcher ' ! 

Mr.  Francis  Darwin  has  found  that  the  glandular  hairs  on  the 
leaf  of  the  field  Teasel  are  able  to  absorb  nutrient  food  from  the 
bodies  of  insects  drowned  in  the  water  which  lies  in  the  '  cup ' 
formed  by  two  opposite  leaves  at  their  base. 

One  very  important  fact  remains  to  be  noted  in  connection 
with  this  '  digestion '  by  plants.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
there  exists  in  both  Nepenthes  and  Drosera  a  digestive  'ferment,' 
sclvhle  in  glycerine,  and  acting  only  when  an  add  is  present; 
that  is,  a  '  ferment '  precisely  resembling  the  '  pepsin,'  or  animal 
digestive  ferment,  whose  characteristic  odour  can  be  detected  in 
the  secretion  of  Drosera.  Thus,  the  process  of  digestion  in 
plants  resembles  in  detail  that  which  goes  on  in  the  animal 
cavity.  So  we  see  that  Cuvier's  primary  test  will  not  hold  good 
as  he  states  it ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  fairly  constant  character  of 
animal  life.  We  may  put  it  thus:  Aniriuds  can  take  solid  food 
into  the  body,  and  there  digest  it  This  statement  will  include 
nearly  all  the  animal  kingdom,  and  wUl  exclude  all  known 
plants.  The  contrast  between  the  two  classes  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  plants  get  their  food  from  the  soil,  or  the 
air,  in  a  liquid  or  gaseous  form,  by  absorption,  through  their 
surface  ;  aninuUs  obtain  theirs  from  plants,  or  *  plant-feeders/ 
taking  it  into  their  bodies,  and  there  digesting  it.  Drosera  and 
its  allies  are  included  in  this  summary^  only  their  food  is 
animal  in  constitution,  and  not  gained  from  the  soil  or  the 
atmosphere. 

7.  Function  of  Circulation. — The  presence  of  organs  of  cir- 
culation formed  Cuvier's  seooTid  distinctive  character  of  animals. 
Possessing  an  internal  digestive  cavity,  and  requiring  to  act  in- 
,  dependently  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  heat,  they  must  needs 
have  an  internal  system  acting  under  an  intrinsic  force,  by 
which  to  carry  the  food  all  over  the  body ;  so  there  came  about  , 
circulatory  organs,  finding  their  fullest  development  in  the 
higher  animals  in  the  apparatus  consisting  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
veins,  capillaries,  and  lymphatics.    Thus  did  Ouvier  argue,  but 
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he  admitted  the  absence  of  circulatory  organs  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals,  and  so  practically  resigned  its  absolute  valna 
Of  course,  circulation  goes  on  in  plants,  and  for  a  similar 
pQTpose(to  convey  food);  but  relatively  to  the  digestive  process, 
and  from  a  morphological  point  of  view,  there  is  no  similarity 
to  the  animal  circulation. 

Circulatory  organs,  as  such,  are  absent  in  all  the  *  animal- 
coles;'  also  in  the   polypes,  corals,   anemones,   sponges,  etc. 
Still,  a  kind  of  circulation  is  kept  up  in  the  animalcules  by  the 
'dlia'  before  referred  to,  and  in  the  sponges  by  a  system  of 
canals,  with  '  pores  '  for  water  to  enter^  and  '  oscula,'  or  little 
months,  for  its  escapa    These  can  be  easily  seen  in  a  common 
sponge.    We  are,  however,  justified  in  saying  that  these  animals 
are  destitute  of  '  circulatory  organs/  and  Cuvier's  second  dis- 
tinction is  therefore  invalid. 

8.  Presence  of  Nitrogen, — Cuvier  reasoned,  that  because 
animals  needed  muscles  to  move  with,  and  nerves  to  guide 
movement  and  receive  impressions,  therefore  animals  were 
chemically  more  complicated  than  were  plants;  and  this  was 
seen  in  the  possession  by  animals  only  of  the  body  called 
nitrogen.  Chemistry  in  his  time  was  only  in  its  infancy  as  a 
sdence,  so  Cuvier  is  not  solely  responsible  for  the  error.  Error 
it  was,  although  it  formed  his  ^ird  distinction.  We  now 
know  that  nitrogen  is  always  present  in  plants,  seeing  that 
the  protoplasm,  or  living  substance  of  plants  and  animals, 
whether  high  up  or  low  down  in  their  scales,  whether  in  the 
germ  or  in  the  adult,  is  essentially  and  absolutely  identical,  and 
invariably  possesses  nitrogen  as  one  of  its  constituents.  This 
distinction,  then,  is  hopelessly  useless,  and  must  vanish. 

9.  Ods-Exchange :  Function  of  Bespiration. — ^Fill  a  wide- 
'monthed  bottle  with  water,  place  a  few  green  leaves  in  the 

^ater,  and  expose  the  whole  to  sunlight.  Bubbles  of  oicygen 
gas  will  soon  be  evolved  from  the  leafy  surface.  These  could 
te  proved  to  be  oxygen  gas  in  a  variety  of  ways,  of  which  it  is 
needless  to  speak  here.  The  oxygen  is  gained  from  the  carbdnic 
odd  in  the  water,  for  if  we  boil  the  water  first,  and  so  expel  the 
acid,  no  bubbles  are  seen.  If  we  had  placed  our  bottle  in  the 
dai^  no  oxygen  bubbles  would  have  arisen,  which  shows  light 
is  needed  to  decompose  the  add.  We  used  green  leaves ;  our 
inference  is  that  the  chlorophyll  is  the  decoTaposing  agent  It 
is  so ;  we  may  call  it  the '  talisman '  with  which  the  plant  works 
ita  will  with  the  mineral  world.  Grow  some  mustard-seeds  on 
moist  flannel  in  darkness ;  the  first  leaves  are  nearly  colourless ; 
remove  the  plants  to  the  sunshine ;  they  become  green ;  this 
shows  light  is  needed  in  order  to  produce  chZorophyll,  which 
shall  be  able  to  decompose  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.     I  said  that 
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green  leaves  evolved  no  oxygen  in  the  dark;  they  do  evolve 
bubbles,  however,  but  these  are  carbonic  acid  gas  !  Lead  the 
gas  into  another  bottle  containing  lime-water,  and  shake  it  up 
well ;  a  milky  fluid  is  seen,  which  is  carbonate  of  lime,  made  by 
the  union  of  lime-water  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  Again,  place 
some  soaked  peas,  or  some  opening  white  chamomile  flowers,  or 
some  mushrooms  (which  do  not  possess  MorophyW)  into  a  well* 
corked  bottle ;  after  a  few  hours,  put  a  lighted  taper  into  the 
bottle ;  it  is  instantly  put  out  by  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  would  be  the  case  either  in  the  light  or  darkness.  Now 
let  an  animal  breathe  into  a  bottle  of  lime-water,  and  we  get 
the  same  result  named  above,  proving  that  animals  evolve 
carbonic  add,  and  we  know  that  they  absorb  oxygen  by  the 
breathing  apparatus. 

The  green  parts  of  plants  take  in  much  more  carbon  by  day 
than  they  evolve  by  night,  so  they  '  bottle  up '  the  sunshine,  so 
to  speak,  in  the  form  of  the  carbon  gained  by  their  decomposing 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air. 

On  these  facts  Guvier  founded  his /ottr^  distin^ctive  character. 
He  held  that  animals  gave  off  ccurbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air; 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  took  in  carbonic  acid  and  water, 
retaining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  giving  off  oxygen  to  the 
air;  in  short,  evolution  of  oxygen  is  the  special  feature  of 
vegetable  life ;  respiration^  t.6.,  absorption  of  oxygen  and  evolu- 
tion of  carbonic  acid,  that  of  animal  life.  This  distinction, 
however,  fails  in  the  light  of  modern  research,  as  we  saw  just 
now  with  the  green  leaves  in  darkness ;  as  Huxley  puts  it, '  the 
difference  vanishes  with  the  sunshine,  even  with  the  green  plant,' 
while  with  parts  not  green,  and  the  fungi,  the  process  is  both  in 
light  and  darkness  precisely  that  of  animal  life,  i.6.,  a  true 
respiration.  We  must  therefore  resign  the  distinction,  or  write 
down  an  oak  as  plant  by  day,  but  animal  by  night,  and  the 
fungi  as  animals  at  all  times — ^statements  manifestly  absurd. 
Thus  Cuvier's  four  separating  characters  all  fail  in  being  abso- 
lute and  diagnostic. 

H.  W.  S.  Worslby-Bbnison. 

{To  be  concluded.) 


It  is  the  little  rift  within  the  lute 
That  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute, 
And,  ever  widening,  slowly  silence  alL 
The  little  rift  within  the  lover's  lute, 
Or  little  pitted  speck  in  garnered  fruit, 
That  rotting  inwards  slowly  moulders  all. 

A.  Tennyion, 
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A  UFE-WORK  CROWNED. 

Marvel  you  his  hair  is  silvern. 
That  his  brow  is  furrowed  deep  ? 
Many  ties  are  sometimes  riven, 
Many  crosses  sometimes  given 
Unto  men^  through  life,  to  keep. 

Child !  the  world  to  thee  is  sunshine, 
And  its  path  a  flowery  way. 
life  is  but  a  joyful  vision, 
Showing  thee  no  sterner  mission 
Than  to  haU.  each  coming  day. 

As  the  welcome  sun  in  springtime 
Floods  the  blackened  earth  with  light. 
So  his  skilful  manhood  gladdened 
Hearts  and  homes,  with  sickness  saddened ; 
Turned  to  day  their  dismal  night. 

Hoary  men  came  forth  to  greet  him ; 
Aged  women  clasped  his  hand ; 
little  children,  weak  and  dying, 
On  their  dreamy  pillows  lying. 
Thought  his  touch  some  fairy  wand. 

Wondrous  in  his  grand  profession. 
Mighty  with  his  powerful  hand, 
GraduaUy  his  name  was  singled 
From  the  busy  crowd,  and  mingled 
With  the  wisest  in  the  land. 

Everywhere  his  manly  vigour 
Grappled  with  some  dread  disease ; 
Corwing  with  his  wisdom  laden 
To  some  fever-stricken  maiden. 
Leaving  consciousness  and  ease. 

Can  you  wonder  that  such  glory 
In  his  middle-manhood's  hour, 
Left  his  spirit  saturated 
With  a  dazzled  pride,  elated 
At  his  growing  fame  and  power  ? 

Child !  you  know  not  of  the  crosses 
Sometimes  given  men  to  bear ; 
Coming  to  a  life  of  gladness. 
Leaving  marks  of  woe  and  sadness 
On  the  work  of  many  a  year. 
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One  dark  day  his  mien  was  altered. 
And  men  saw  to  their  surprise 
That  he  feared  each  coming  morrow ; 
That  a  wave  of  human  sorrow 
Clouded  o'er  his  steadfast  eyes. 

When  that  day  his  labour  ended. 
And  his  stately  home  he  sought, 
Through  the  troubled  air  were  flying 
Constant  sounds  of  moaning,  sighing. 
And  their  echoes  faint  he  caught. 

Death's  dark  angel,  ofb  confronted 
In  his  brave  and  grand  career^ 
Sought  his  portal  darkly,  dimly. 
Told  him  on  his  threshold  griinly 
All  his  skill  was  useless  here. 

And  the  great  man,  white  in  sorrow. 
Bowed  his  head,  and  trembling  crept^ 
Where  but  late  his  son  and  daughter 
Filled  the  rooms  with  childish  laughter. 
And  he  took  his  cross  and  wept. 

Darkened  was  his  life's  horizon 
With  this  cloud  of  human  pain ; 
All  his  future  seemed  a  blankness, 
All  his  love-wrought  duties  thankless ; 
Nothing  left  him  to  attain. 

•Many  years  since  then  have  vanished. 
Wintered  long  hath  been  his  hair ; 
Once  again  is  labour  glorious. 
Faith  has  made  his  cross  victorious, 
Full  of  hope,  and  not  despair. 

Love  diviner,  and  sustaining 
Now  into  his  heart  hath  grown ; 
Now  with  perfect  trust  confessing 
That  his  cross  hath  been  his  blessing, 
Gaining  him  his  master's  crown. 

E. 


If  we  would  truly  efympathize  with  others,  we  must  beware  of  hastily 
estimating  the  manner  and  degree  of  their  trouble.  .  .  ComforterB  most 
come  as  inquirers,  not  judges ;  come  to  bestow  consolation,  not  criticism. 
— Lynch, 
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IN  MEMORIAM—THE  REV.  JOHN  MORRIS. 

On  Monday,  January  15th,  1883,  the  Bev.  John  Morris,  the 
oldest  Congregational  minister  in  England,  passed  away  to  his 
Test  and  reward  in  the  ninety-sixth  year  of  his  age.  The 
deceased  was  bom  in  Oswestry,  where  he  distinctly  remembers 
hearing  John  Wesley  preach,  and  we  believe  he  was  the  last 
surviTor  of  John  Wesley's  hearers.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  for 
iiim  to  tell  the  story  of  his.  youth,  and  nothing  delighted  him  in 
the  declining  years  of  life  more  than  to  receive  those  friends  who 
were  glad  to  listen  to  his  reminiscences  of  good  and  great  men 
who  flourished  in  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 

Mr.  Morris,  who  was  a  bom  preacher,  studied  at  Botherham 
College,  and  exercised  his  ministry  for  nearly  fifty  years  at 
Tattenhall,  a  beautifid  village  near  Chester.  Here  he  laboured 
'in  season  and  out  of  season'  for  Christ,  earning  and  retaining 
the  respect  and  love  of  all  who  knew  him.  Not  until  he  had 
reached  his  seventy-fourth  birthday  did  he  retire  from  active 
ministerial  service.  Since  then  he  has  resided  in  Chester^ 
preaching  occasionally  for  his  brethren.  His  last  sermon  was, 
we  believe,  preached  a  few  years  ago,  in  Queen  Street  Chapel,  in 
that  city.  We  well  remember  his  attending  a  Conference  in 
that  chapel  some  six  years  ago,  and  though  he  was  then  nearing 
his  ninetieth  birthday  he  earnestly  appealed  to  those  present  to 
embrace  the  opportunity  which  the  Conference  afforded  of 
starting  a  Society  to  establish  and  sustain  English  Congrega- 
tional Churches  in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Morris  was  a  Welshman, 
and  took  deep  interest  in  all  that  affected  his  much-loved 
*  Principality.'  Whatever  he  did  was  done  *with  both  hands 
earnestly.'  He  was  faithful  in  that  which  was  least,  faithful  in 
mnch,  faithful  unto  death,  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  gained 
'the  crown  of  life.'  His  remains  were  interred  on  January  18th, 
in  the  churchyard,  Tatteuhall,  and  on  the  evening  of  Sabbath, 
January  28th,  the  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  his  friend 
and  successor  in  the  ministry,  the  Bev.  A,  Craig  Todd. 

D.  B.  H. 


'  Not  a  flower 
But  shows  some  touch  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain 
Of  his  unrivall'd  pencil.    He  inspires 
Their  balmy  odours,  and  imparts  their  hues, 
And  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar  and  includes, 
In  grains  as  countless  as  the  seaside  sands, 
The  forms  with  which  He  sprinkles  all  the  earth.' 

Cofwper. 
II 
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A  TABLE-TALK  ON  BOOKS  AND  BEADING. 

A  FIT  of  despondency  is  apt  to  follow  an  inspection  of  the '  Index 
to  Current  Literature.'  It  is  more  than  half  a  foot  thick, 
consisting  only  of  titles  to  books.  If  we  put  little  dabs  of 
colour  on  the  books  we  have  read,  those  forlorn  little  spots 
look  like  missionary  stations  on  a  map  of  the  Pagan  world,  or 
currants  in  a  school  plum-pudding.  A  vast  library  is  an  awful 
sight  to  one  who  has  not  learned  how  to  use  and  master  it.  Ko 
man  should  desire  to  possess  a  larger  library  than  he  has  learned 
to  manage.  Like  a  heavy  shovelful  of  coals  on  a  feeble  fire,  a 
ponderous  library  is  apt  to  extinguish  thought  instead  of  feeding 
it.  Bobert  Hall  said  that  Dr.  Kippis  laid  so  many  books  on  his 
head  that  his  brains  could  not  move.  Quaint  old  Fuller  has 
some  good  observations  on  the  same  head.  *  It  is  vanity/  he 
says, '  to  persuade  the  world  one  hath  much  learning  by  getting 
a  great  library.  As  soon  shall  I  believe  everyone  is  valiant 
that  hath  a  well-furnished  armoury.  I  guess  good  house- 
keeping by  the  smoking,  not  the  number  of  the  tunnels,  as 
knowing  that  many  of  them,  built  merely  for  uniformity,  are 
without  chimneys,  and  more  without  fires.'  But  however 
appalling  the  forest  of  books  may  be,  we  must  enter  it,  and 
thread  our  way  as  best  we  can,  for  we  risk  starvation  by  avoid- 
ance. We  are  not  worms  to  live  on  inorganic  food.  The  grass 
works  up  the  earths  and  the  gases.  The  cow  works  up  the 
grass.  Our  children  take  the  milk  from  the  cow.  For  the 
prosperity  of  our  minds  we  require  to  be  conversant  with  the 
products  of  other  minds.  No  man  can  be  wholly  original.  We 
grow  on  the  stem  of  humanity,  and  play  our  part  well  if  we 
push  our  particular  little  twig  a  few  Unes  farther  into  the  free 
air  around  us. 

We  will  therefore  walk  without  panic  into  the  vast  hall  of 
books,  and  survey  the  dim  perspective  without  loss  of  presence 
of  mind.  There  are  guides  through  the  wilderness,  tracks  in 
the  prairie.  There  are  books,  as  Charles  Lamb  says^  that  aie 
no  books,  biblia  ahiblia,  such  as  dictionaries,  interest  tables, 
ledgers,  directories,  army  and  navy  lists,  and  the  like.  What 
we  are  now  seeking  for  is  books  of  literature  or  science;  books 
that  furnish  us  with  facts,  or  thrill  us  with  life  and  fire. 

*  And  how  shall  I  mv  true  love  know, 
From  many  anotner  one  1' 

like  the  porters  of  rival  hotels  at  a  railway-station,  the  clamour 
of  self-assertion  is  multifarious  and  bewildering.  We  escape 
much  of  this  bewilderment  by  '  having  and  holding '  a  distinct 
purpose.  We  should  know  why  we  enter  the  library,  with 
whom  our  spirit  desires  to  lodge,  and  who  is  its  'true  love' 
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with  whom  it  would  hold  communion.    Everyone,  save  perhaps 
SQch  as  by  their  profession  are  destined  to  prolonged  and  severe 
thought,  should  have  on  hand  some  book  of  mental  discipline 
fiome  work  that  insists  upon  sustained  thought  in  perusal. 
liQclid,  or  the  '  Analogy  of  Beligion,'  or  Coleridge's  '  Aids  to 
Reflection,'  may  be  named  as  specimens  of  this  necessary  class 
of  books.     Without  discipline  the  mind  loses  fibre,  becomes 
flabby  and    inert,    in  which    condition    the    owner  of   this 
d^esented  mind  becomes  the  piey  of  his  editor,  his  priest, 
or  other  ruler  and  overseer.     Semember  Abernethy's  advice 
to  a  rich  dyspeptic,  '  Live  on  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it' 
In  tbese   days  of   cheap    books,  and    learning    made    easy, 
people  are  in  danger  of  losing  mental  virility,  and  becoming 
incapable  of    concatenated   thought      Words,  phrases^   mere 
conoters  and  not  coinage,  lead  them  on  fools'  errands  hither 
and  thither.     Intellect  may  be  in  danger  of  the  fate  that 
GoUiver  narrowly  escaped  in  his  adventure  with  the  Brobdig- 
nagian  monkey,  of  being  choked  by  crammmg.     How  many  a 
fat  little  dog  we  see,  puffing  and  wheezing  in  the  wake  of  its 
too  indulgent  mistress,  whose  chance  of  life  lies  wholly  in  a 
httle  healthy  starvation.  Food  without  exercise  tends  to  degene- 
rate muscle,  and  perpetual  reading  without  adequate  thinking 
at  last  reduces  a  man  to  the  sorry  plight  of  having  to  be  carried, 
wheeled,  by  his  editor  and  his  clei^man  whithersoever  he 
would  go,  until  he  comes  to  the  similitude  of  that  small  boy 
who  angrily  finished  up  an  argument  with  a  robuster  antagonist 
by  shouting,  *  It  ie  so,  for  ma  says  so ;  and  if  ma  says  so,  it  is 
so  if  it  ain't  so !' 

The  clergy  sometimes  profess  to  be  grievously  indignant  at 
the  sceptics  and  infidels.  But  sceptics  are  a  very  useful  class  of 
nien,  and  if  they  were  to  die  out  the  Church  would  soon  feel  the 
need  of  their  stimulating  disputatiousness.  We  never  cling  so 
fondly  to  a  truth  as  when  a  threat  is  uttered  of  wrenching  it 
&om  us.  We  are  in  danger  of  automatic  reading,  a  mechanical 
process  which  leaves  scarcely  more  definite  impression  on  the 
memoiy  than  does  the  winding  up  of  one's  watch,  or  the  bolting 
of  the  front-door  at  night.  Without  boiling  water  we  cannot 
inake  tea.  Attention  is  the  boiling  water  of  the  mind,  and  with- 
out it  there  arises  no  fragrance  or  refreshment  from  our  reading. 
Passing  from  books  of  discipline,  and  braced  with  the  vigour 
thqrimpart,  we  survey  various  kingdoms  of  thought  lying  before 
^3  in  our  library.  Science,History,6iography,Philosophy,Politic8, 
Poetry,  Fiction,  and  other  realms  are  open  to  our  pilgrimage.  The 
old  adage,  'A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing/  torn  from 
its  connection  in  Pope's  poem,  is  at  least  as  often  false  as  true. 
Profundity  in  science  can  only  be  achieved  by  the  few  who  have 
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the  leisure  and  the  resolution  to  be  deaf  to  other  voices,  and  to 
pursue  their  way  from  tree  to  branch,  and  branch  to  twig,  and 
twig  to  leaf,  concentrating  all  the  forces  of  the  mind  on  some 
solitary  pathway  out  into  the  infinite  that  everywhere  surrounds 
us  in  this  marvellous  world.      'You  are  an  entomologist,  I 
believe  T  said  a  gentleman  on  introduction  to  a  savant.    *  No, 
sir,*  was  the  reply; '  I  cannot  justly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation 
of  entomologist ;  but  perhaps  I  may  without  immodesty  describe 
myself  as  a  scarabaeist'    Is  it,  then,  unwise  to  get  a  smattering 
of  the  sciences  ?    By  no  means.    Blessed  are  the  smatterers,  if 
only  they  know  themselves  to  be  such.     It  is  possible — nay,  it 
is  necessary — that  a  man  should  keep  up  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  results  of  scientific  research.    The  outlines  of  geology, 
the  salient  facts  of  astronomy,  the  theories  that  form  the  bases 
of  modern  chemistry,  can  be  readily  acquired,  and  so  implanted 
in  the  mind  that  new  discoveries  and  new  departures  in  the 
application  of  science  to  the  material  progress  of  the  race  shall 
be  easily  apprehended  and  appreciated.  Science  is  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  Divine  Mind  that  is 
the  unresting  spring  of  all  the  movements  of  the  universe  elects 
to  work.    We,  as  the  highest  known  products  of  this  Mind,  and 
occupying  a  filial  relation  to  our  Creator,  must  of  necessity  feel 
a  thrill  of  awe  and  joy  at  every  new  perception  of  His  ways  and 
new  instance  of  our  power  to  understand  Him.     '  I  think  the 
thoughts  of  God !'  exclaimed  in  rapture  a  first  discoverer  of  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  solar  system.    It  is  the  privilege  of  the  few 
to  be  the  first  of  human  kind  to  gaze  upon  some  new  glory  of 
unveiled  law,  but  we  may  all  become  cultured  enough  to  receive 
the  results  of  discovery  with  intelligence,  and  to  'think  the 
thoughts  of  God '  newly  disclosed  to  the  race  who,  alone  among 
earth's  host  of  tenants,  are  able  to  receive  it,  by  virtue  of  the 
divine  spark  that  is  in  them  alone.     It  is  unpardonable  in  any 
man  to  be  indifierent  to  the  truths  of  physical  science,  being, 
as  they  are,  the  sign-manual  of  the  Creator.    And  the  inter- 
locking and  interlacing  of  sciences,  the  '  correlation  of  physical 
forces,'  the  affinities  and  identities  first  suspected  and  then  demon- 
strated, solemnize  the  mind  with  a  growing  perception  of  the 
majestic  Unity  that  is  at  the  heart  of  alL     It  is  unpardonable 
cruelty,  perpetrated  by  a  man  upon  his  own  spirit,  to  n^lect 
the  keeping  up  of  acquaintance  with  the  march  of  scientific 
truth.    In  our  library — between  whose  bookshelves  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  pacing  slowly — it  is,  of  course,  the  most  recent 
works  in  science  that  will  be  transferred  to  our  wallet. 

History,  as  we  seniors  were  dosed  with  it  in  our  youth,  was 
appallingly  dull.  Some  big  books  we  conscientiously  worked|our 
way  through  in  earlier  days  left  on  the  mind  a  confused  con- 
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cepdon  of  perpetual  wars — ^a  nightmare  of  battles  in  which  the 
movements  of  troops  were  traced  with  anxious  accuracy,  and  all 
the  sabder  and  profounder  movements  of  mind  were  ignored. 
It  was  a  hard  glitter  of  kings,  and  emperors,  and  generals,  and 
adminlfl — epaulets,  swords,  and  guns.     Other  histories  were 
8aple68  outlines  of  the  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  squabbles 
of  the'^Ggnre-heads  of  society.     It  was  history  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  authors  of  the  Court  Circular  and  Army 
and  Nauy  Gazette.    There  was  little  or  no  effort  to  trace  the 
£nger  of  God  in  lines  of  reward  and  retribution,  no  soul  in  the 
hi^xjfj.    Matters  have  mended  since  then.    We  have  hand- 
boob  of  history  which  give  us  the  salient  points  in  a  period  or 
in  the  growth  of  a  nation,  and  more  intelligent  guides  for  those 
who  can  find  the  time  to  make  a  conquest  of  details.     But 
though  few  but  bookworms  can  say  what  has  or  has  not  been 
done  already,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  brief  and  pregnant  books 
that  gather  for  us  the  honey  of  history  in  modern  times,  ex- 
pressing the  really  important  facts,  letting  them  quickly  and 
impressively  tell  their  lesson  and  then  pass  into  darkness. 
Tales  can  be  told  as  swiftly  as  the  sad  story  of  Francesca  of 
Kimini,  in  Dante's  '  Inferno.'    What  nervous  history  is  told  in  a 
few  sentences  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Old 
Testament!    We  are  putting  ourselves  in  the  place  of  those 
who  have  but  brief  half-hours  to  spare,  and  we  want  books  that 
shaQ  bear  the  same  relation  to  vast  researches  in  history  that 
handbooks  of  geology  and  astronomy  bear  to  the  portentous 
labours  of  those  who  won  for  us  the.  truths  that,  once  gained, 
can  be  80  simply  stated. 

We  are  inclined  highly  to  commend  choice  biographies.  Our 
motive  in  taking  home  the  written  life  of  a  great  man  is  the 
sympathetic  introduction  of  our  souls  to  aims,  purposes,  con- 
ception, and  plan  of  life  nobler  than  we,  perchance^  have  been 
accustomed  to  cherish.  We  see  virtue  in  action.  It  is  a  peep- 
show  into  another  souL  We  behold  machinery  in  action,  which 
is  a  vastly  different  thing  from  studying  the  plates  attached  to 
the  specification  of  a  patent.  We  might  suspect  the  singular 
power  of  such  exhibitions  over  the  soul,  from  observing  the 
extent  to  which  the  Bible  is  composed  of  biographies,  And 
unhappily,  e  converso,  we  know  what  power  the  '  Life  of  Jack 
Sheppard '  and  other  similar  biographies  have  had  to  distort  the 
young  soul  for  ever,  and  leave  the  promise  of  a  fair  straight 
tree  twisted  to  an  ugly  and  useless  encumbrance  of  the  ground. 
The  power  for  good  or  evil  of  biographies  upon  the  life  sub- 
mitted to  their  fa<fcination  was  well  known  to  Cervantes,  who, 
in  the  introduction  to  '  Don  Quixote,'  shows  us  that  generous 
and  chivalrous  man  inmiersed  in  the  study  of  the  histories  of 
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Palmarin  of  England  and  Amadis  de  GauL  And  there  are  few 
more  amusing  chapters  in  that  immortal  work  than  that  one 
which  describes  his  friends,  with  just  resentment,  wreaking 
their  indignation  on  his  library.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  know 
a  better  equipment  for  the  first  shelves  of  youth  or  maiden's 
library  than  a  well-chosen  set  of  biographies  of  men  and  women 
who  have  struggled,  fallen,  risen  again,  sufiered,  been  tenf^ted, 
fought,  conquered,  and  held  on  to  the  last,  steadfast  in  their 
faith,  enduring  to  the  end,  and  saved.  Communion  with  such 
men  as  Tyndale,  and  Howard,  Livingstone,  the  Prince  Consort, 
Wilberforce — but  when  we  begin  to  name  names,  we  have  to 
take  refuge  in  the  '  time  would  fail  us  to  tell '  of  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  fiction  ?  What  the  whole  world 
says  of  it  now  is,  that  it  is  the  appointed  means  of  conveying  all 
manner  of  moral  and  scientific  truth.  Every  magazine  seems  to 
sink  or  swim,  according  to  the  style  of  its  fiction.  It  is  useless 
to  quarrel  with  the  facts.  Unkind  things  are  said  of  '  foolish 
love-stories.'  But  every  love-story  is  not  foolish,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  many  a  young  heart  has  found  relief  and 
sympathy  in  the  old  old  tale,  newly  told  in  some  novel  vicious 
enough  to  be  issued  in  three  volumes,  and  seeming  to  us  elders 
supremely  silly,  but  conveying  to  that  palpitating  little  soul  the 
pleasant  news  that  somebody,  at  all  events,  has  gone  before  and 
trodden  that  path  of  roses  with  such  very  obtrusive  thorns.  Yet 
we  hold  to  the  old  faith,  that  much  of  this  sort  of  reading  is  ex- 
tremely unwholesome,  leading  to  the  deleterious  habit  of  self-pity, 
which  is  but  too  often  to  harden  into  an  armour  of  selfishness. 
But  how  much  we  owe  in  the  furnishing  of  our  minds  to  the 
great  novel-writers  1  Surely  we  are  aU  of  us  the  better  for 
knowing  Bebecca  and  Ivanhoe,  Adam  Bede,  Mrs.  Poyser, 
John  Halifax,  and  Mr.  Pickwick,  and  all  the  vast  procession 
of  those  pleasant  creatures  of  the  fancy,  almost  more  real  to  us 
that  many  of  the  dull  commercial  machines  with  whom  we 
daily  jostle.  On  the  whole,  there  is  but  little  difficulty,  with 
the  aid  of  a  fairly  competent  librarian,  in  selecting  our  novels. 
The  pre-eminently  good  are  well  known,  and  in  number  are 
sufficient  for  our  needs.  The  rest  we  may  dismiss  to  limbo 
without  a  sigh.  One  may  almost  repeat,  concerning  novels, 
Jeremiah's  vision  of  the  figs — '  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ?  And 
I  said  Figs ;  the  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil  very  evil,  that 
cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  eviL'  Every  man,  at  his  own  peril, 
must  construct  for  himself  an  '  Index  Expurgatorius '  of  novels. 

Poetry  is  the  most  elevating,  softening,  stimulating  form  of 
literature.  We  are  too  canny  to  venture  on  a  definition  of 
poetry.    like  the  bold  pulpit  theologian,  we  *  look  that  difficulty 
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in  the  face,  and — ^pass  on.'    It  draws  for  ns  the  divine  thought 
and  the  spiritoal  significance  ont  of  the  palpable  facts  of  Ufe, 
and  lilts  everything  on  to  a  higher  plane,  where  it  is  sufiTused 
with  a  purer  light,  and  reveals  its  innermost  self,  its  construction, 
its  vemings,  its  lights  and  colours.    It  cuts  and  sets  the  rough 
diamonda  of  life,  which  till  a  poet  passed  that  way  were  but  recog- 
nised as  pretty  pebbles.  To  ail  men  or  women  who  are  striving  to 
gain  power  over  the  minds  around  them,  poetry  of  the  best  kind  is 
simplj  a  necessity.    The  poet's  insight  into  pi-oblems  that  vex 
the  ^t  of  the  age,  and  his  soft  but  sure  action  on  that  spirit^ 
make  it  necessary  for  all  who  would  fight  in  the  front  rank  to 
read  the  poets.   For  illustration,  let  anyone  take  that  wonderful, 
pathetic  'In  Memoriam'  of  Tennyson,  and  looking  into  the 
&ith,  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  note  how  its  im- 
iness  is  everywhere.    Nor  are  the  grand  old  masters,  represented 
by  Milton  and  Shakespeare  to  be  neglected.    '  Time  writes  no 
wrinkle'  on  their  immortal  verse.    And  let  us  not  forget  to 
acknowledge  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  singers  amongst  our 
brethren  in  the  States.  Many  a  qidckened  pulse,  many  a  healthy 
dash  of  enthusiasm  have  we  received  from  Whittier,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  and  Longfellow. 

And  for  a  final  word  to  this  butterfly  sketch  of  a  great  theme, 
let  us  say  that  in  our  judgment  vague  and  discursive  reading  is 
to  be  avoided.  We  should  read  with  a  distinct  aim,  not  omni- 
Toronaly,  not  to  gain  the  applause  bestowed  on  a  great  reader, 
bat  witii  a  purpose  spreading  out  beyond  ourselves,  a  purpose 
to  gain  for  ourselves  in  order  that  we  may  pass  on  to  others  the 
light,  the  warmth,  the  food,  the  healing  power,  that  lies  hidden 
on  the  shelves  of  a  great  library.  In  the  words  of  St.  Bernard : 
'Sunt  qui  scire  volunt  ut  sciant,  et  turpis  curiositas  est;  ut 
sdantur,  et  vanitas  est ;  ut  scientiam  vendant,  et  quaestus  turpis 
est ;  Qt  aedificent,  et  caritas  est ;  ut  sedificentur,  et  prudentia 
est' 

Edward  Butler. 


To  he  dejected  is  natnral ;  but  to  be  overcome  by  dejection  is  mad- 
QttB,  and  folly,  and  unmanly  weakness.  You  may  grieve  and  weep,  but 
giTe  not  way  to  despondency,  nor  indulge  in  complaints.  Weep  as  wept 
yoor  Master  over  Lazarus,  observing  the  just  limits  of  sorrow  which  it  is 
not  proper  to  pass. — Chrysostom, 

As  the  lapidary  that  shows  the  buyer  an  orient  pearl,  and  having  a 
QtUe  fed  his  eye  with  that,  out-pleaseth  him  with  a  sapphire,  yet  out- 
goes that  with  some  ruby  or  chrysolite,  wherewith  ravished  he  doth 
lastly  amaze  him  with  a  sparkling  diamond  transcending  all ;  so  there 
ve  diTen  virtues  like  jewels,  but  the  most  precious  virtue  of  all  is 
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n, 

'  My  little  obildien,  theae  things  write  I  unto  you,  that  ye  lin  not.' — 1  John  ii.  1. 

It  is  not  easy  to  write  in  a  friendly  and  pleasant  way  to  people 
when  you  do  not  know  who  they  are,  or  what  they  are  like.  I 
should  much  like  to  know  you,  dear  children;  now  reading  my 
little  sermon,  to  be  able  to  think  of  you  as  you  really  are,  to 
call  you  by  your  names^  and,  in  imagination,  to  see  you  all  before 
me  as  I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  again.  As  it  is,  however, 
all  that  I  know  about  you  is  that  you  are  children,  boys  and 
girls ;  some  dark,  some  fair ;  some  shorty  some  tall ;  some  richer 
and  some  poorer;  and  some  scattered  here  and  there  through- 
out the  kingdom,  from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats. 

Neither,  when  we  think  about  it,  could  the  Apostle  John  know 
all  the  people  to  whom  hia  letters  were  written,  much  less  all 
the  millions  of  fathers  and  young  men  and  little  children  who 
have  read  them  since  his  day.  And  yet  he  knew  exactly  what  to 
say  to  them  in  the  way  of  counsel  and  comfort,  because  he  knew 
thit  men,  women,  and  chUdren.  however  their  circumstances  may 
differ,  have  all  one  nature,  and  that  the  things  in  which  they  are 
like  each  other  are  much  more  important  than  those  which  make 
them  unlike  one  another.  Their  faces  may  be  unlike,  *  but  He 
fashioneth  their  hearts  alike.'  And  because  he  knew  this,  his 
words  are  as  true  and  as  loving  and  as  wise  for  us  as  they  were 
for  the  people  who  read  them  first  so  very  long  ago. 

I.  Let  me  say,  then,  that  John  knew  those  who  should  read 
his  letters,  even  the  little  children,  would  sin  in  heart  and  life. 

In  verses  8  and  10  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  letter  John 
says,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  si-n,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  us.  .  .  .  If  we  say  that  we  have  Tiot  sinned, 
we  make  Him  a  liar,  and  His  Word  is  not  in  us.'  And  I  take 
these  verses  to  mean  that  we  make  a  great  mistake  if  we  do 
not  know  and  confess  that  each  one  of  us  has  a  deceitful  and  a 
sinful  heart ;  and  that  we  must  believe,  because  Grod  says  so,  that 
our  sinful  hearts  have  made  many  of  our  acts  and  words  and 
thoughts  sinful  too.  Water  can  be  no  purer  than  the  spring 
from  which  it  flows.  Fruit  can  be  no  better  than  the  tree  upon 
which  it  grows.  There  is  so  much  sin  in  our  lives  because 
there  is  so  much  evil  in  our  hearts. 

Now  I  want  you,  dear  children,  to  see  and  to  know  that  you 
are  sinful  and  have  sinned.  '  That  is  not  a  pleasant  message,' 
you  say.  No ;  but  it  is  a  true  one.  And  it  is  a  great  deal 
better  to  be  told  and  to  believe  a  disagreeable  truth  than  a 
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pleasant  lie.  Bat  what  do  I  mean  when  I  say  to  children  that 
thej  are  sinful  and  have  sinned  ?  Sin  is  a  hateful  and  injurious 
thing.  It  hurts  others,  and  it  hurts  ourselves ; '  He  that  sinneth 
against  me,  wrongeth  his  own  souL'  And  there  is  nothing  more 
lovable  and  beautiful  than  childhood,  with  its  winning  ways. 
How,  then,  can  that  which  is  so  hateful  belong  to  those  who  are 
so  lovable?  I  need  not  try  to  tell  you  how  it  has  come  about 
that  children  and  grown-up  people  alike  have  sinful  natures. 
It  will  be  enough  if  I  show  you  that  it  is  so,  the  difference 
between  them  being  this — that  in  children  wrong-doing  has  not 
become  a  fixed  habit,  and  therefore  there  is  more  hope  of 
even  naughty  children  than  of  bad  men  and  women;  they 
are  more  sensitive — ^it  is  childhood  that  blushes  sin.  Now 
when  I  try  to  tell  you  in  simple  words  what  sin  is,  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  you  will  think  or  say  that  he  or  she  is  not  sinfuL 
To  sin  is  either  to  do  wrong,  or  to  miss  doing  right — to  '  do  the 
things  which  we  ought  not  to  do,'  or  to  '  leave  undone  the  things 
whidi  we  ought  to  have  done.'  And  how  many  things  do  you 
and  I  do  every  day  which  we  know  very  well  that  we  ought  not 
to  do !  How  many  duties  do  we  leave  undone  I  When  you  tell 
a  £dsehood,  or  display  an  angry  or  a  sulky  temper,  you  are 
sinning.  When  you  refuse  to  learn  your  lessons,  when  you  dis- 
obey your  parents,  when  you  do  behind  the  back  of  your  father 
or  teacher  what  you  dare  not  do  before  their  faces,  you  are 
sinning.  When  you  have  wrong  thoughts  about  God,  and  do 
not  like  to  say  your  prayers  to  Him ;  when  you  find  it,  as  we 
all  do,  hard  to  do  right  and  easy  to  do  wrong,  all  this  shows  how 
sinfdl  your  hearts  are.  Will  any  of  you  say,  then,  that  you  do 
not  sin  ?  I  never  yet  knew  a  child  who  was  not  sometimes 
naughty  and  sinful,  except  the  perfect  boys  and  girls  that  we 
read  about  in  some  good  little  story-books,  and  they  nearly 
always  die  young  and  go  to  heaven,  I  suppose  because  they  are 
too  good  for  earth. 

Now,  my  dear  little  friends,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
your  lives  gloomy  and  your  hearts  sad  that  I  have  written  aU 
this  about  your  sins  and  sinfulness.  For  every  wrong  thing  that 
you  have  ever  done  may  be  forgiven,  and  all  that  is  bad  in  your 
hearts  may  be  taken  away,  just  as  the  ancient  writing  could  be 
removed  from  the  parchment  roll,  or  as  the  sea  blots  out  the 
footprints  on  the  sands.  For  listen  to  what  John  says  in  the 
ninth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle :  *  If  we  confess 
our  sins,  (jod  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness.'  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be 
aafol,  but  it  is  a  glad  thing  to  have  Christ  for  our  Saviour.  And 
^e  j^ulness  of  being  forgiven  ought  to  do  away  with  the  sadness 
It  hftiing  sinned.     And  if  the  naughty  things  that  you  have 
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done  and  said  lie  like  a  load  upon  your  hearts,  and  spoil  your 
play,  and  sometimes  keep  you  from  sleeping  when  yoii  go  to 
bed,  you  may  have  all  the  heavy  weight  removed,  and  your 
hearts  made  joyous  and  light,  if  you  will  only  go  to  God  and 
say,  '  My  Father,  I  have  been  many  times  a  naughty  and  dis- 
obedient child,  but  still  I  am  thy  child,  and  Thy  Word  tells  me 
that  Thou  dost  love  me.  I  pray  Thee,  for  Christ's  sake,  to 
foi^ve  all  my  sins,  and  to  take  them  all  away/  Let  us  kneel 
down  and  say  that  to  God  now,  not  only  with  our  lips,  but  with 
our  hearts ! 

II.  Our  text  shows  us  that  it  was  John's  earnest  desire  that 
the  little  children  to  whom  he  was  writing  should  not  go  on 
sinning,  but  should  make  the  present  always  better  than  the 
past. 

We  have  seen  that  when  we  do  wrong  there  is,  if  we  trust  in 
Christ,  and  pray  to  God  through  Him,  forgiveness  for  us.  And 
I  can  quite  believ^  that  some  boy  or  girl,  on  being  told  that, 
will  be  tempted  to  say,  what  older  people,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  have  sometimes  thought  and  said,  '  Well,  if  I  can  have 
forgiveness  whatever  I  do,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  I  do. 
I  may  go  on  being  sinful,  and  all  that  I  shall  need  to  do  will  be  to 
ask  God  to  forgive  me  and  all  will  be  right.'  Now,  I  call  that 
a  very  mean  way  of  thinking  about  God  and  His  great  love  for 
us.  Suppose  that  your  father  is  very  loving  and  kind  to  you.  And 
suppose  that  one  day  you  do  something  which  grieves  him  very 
much.  He  speaks  to  you  very  quietly,  but  very  seriously,  about 
what  you  have  done,  and  tells  you  that  He  will  have  to  punish 
you.  You  then  burst  into  tears,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  sorry, 
and  he,  instead  of  punishing,  forgives  you.  WoiQd  it  not  be  a 
very  cruel  and  a  very  wicked  thing  for  you  to  say  to  yourself, 
'  Oh,  my  father  will  forgive  me  whatever  I  do,  he  loves  me  so. 
I  wiU  do  the  same  thing  again  whenever  I  please '?  If  he  is  a 
good  and  wise  father,  he  wUl  punish  you  this  time,  no^  only  for 
having  done  wrong,  but  for  having  abused  his  tender  love  so. 
He  forgave  you  the  first  time  because  he  thought  you  were  really 
sorry  for  what  you  had  done,  and  because  he  thought  your 
sorrow  would  keep  you  from  doing  it  again.  But  when  he  finds 
that  you  were  not  sorry  for  your  sin,  but  only  afraid  of  being 
punished  for  it,  and  that  you  dare  to  do  it  again,  because  you 
think  he  will  forgive  you  again,  he  will  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
more  angry  than  ever.  And  so  it  is  with  our  Father  in  heaven. 
When  we  go  to  Him,  and  tell  Him  that  we  have  done  wronff, 
and  ask  Him  to  forgive  us,  we  are  really^  in  act^  if  not  in  word, 
promising  Him  that  we  will  try  not  to  do  the  wrong  thing  we 
have  done  any  more.  And  it  is  an  awfully  daring  and  wicked 
thing  to  break  a  promise  which  we  have  made  to  God.     He  is 
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Yeiy  loving  and  forgiving.    Bat  when  His  goodness  to  ns  does 

not  make  us  better.  His  very  love  for  us,  and  strong  desire  to 

save  us  from  our  sin,  makes  Him  have  to  punish  us.    The 

kyx&t  Paul  asks  somewhere,  '  Shall  we  continue  in  sin  that 

grace  may  abound  ¥    And  he  firmly,  and  I  was  going  to  say 

indignaQtly,  answers  his  own  question,  and  says,  *  God  forbid.' 

Hj  dear  children,  is  it  not  shameful  to  go  on  grieving  one  who 

lores  Tis  as  God  loves  us  ?    When  we*  have  done  wrong,  and  He 

has  foigiven  us,  let  us  say  to  ourselves, '  I  know  that  God  hates 

Bin,  and  I  know  that  He  loves  me,  and  His  great  love  for  me 

sbaD  make  me  try  with  all  my  might  to  give  up  what  he  hates 

so^  and  to  please  Him,  instead  of  grieving  Him,  every  day.' 

HI.  But  more  than  '  all  our  might '  will  be  needful  for  us,  if 

we  aie  to  be  kept  from  sin.    We  must  ask  God  for  the  strength 

which  only  He  can  give  us.    There  is  nothing  more  foolish  than 

for  people  to  think  that  they  can  live  as  they  ought  without 

God's  help.    Why,  we  could  not  live  at  all  but  for  Him.     It  is 

He  Who  gives  us  life  and  food,  Who  makes  us  and  keeps  us 

stoong  and  well.    And  one  of  the  saddest  things  that  can  be 

said  about  wicked  men  is  that  they  are  taking  the  life  and  the 

power  which  God  gives  them  and  turning  them  against  Him. 

Yon  could  not  walk  unless  God  gave  strength  to  your  limbs. 

You  would  not  be  as  hearty  and  well  as  I  hope  you  are,  if  it 

were  not  for  the  fresh  air,  and  sunshine,  and  daily  bread,  which 

are  God's  gifts  to  you.    And  so  neither  can  you  become  good 

men  and  women,  walking  in  the  way  of  God's  commandments, 

and  becoming  stronger  every  day  to  fight  against  sin,  and  to 

choose  and  follow  what  is  Christ-like  and  pure  and  true,  unless 

you  have  with  you  every  hour  and  every  moment  the  presence 

and  help  of  God.    That  presence  and  help  are  to  be  had  for  the 

asking.    God  has  promised  that  His  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for 

us.    Whenever,  then,  we  seek  for  forgiveness  of  our  past  sins, 

and  whenever  we  feel  ourselves  in  danger  of  doing  something 

which  we  know  we  ought  not  to  do,  let  us  pray  that  God  will 

make  us  strong  in  purpose  and  pure  in  heart,  so  that  we  may 

be  able  to  gain  the  victory  over  our  sinful  natures,  and  to  come 

off 'more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  hath  loved  us.' 

If  we  do  this,  it  will  not  be  in  vain  that  I  have  written  and 
that  you  have  read  these  sermonettes  in  the  Evangelical,  nor 
that,  ages  before  there  was  any  such  magazine  as  this,  the 
AposUe  John  penned  a  letter,  in  which,  though  he  was  an  old 
and  grey-headed  man,  he  showed  that  he  remembered  the  little 
ones  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  the  grown-up  people,  His  dear 
Master  had  died,  and  said,  'My  little  children,  these  things 
^te  I  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not.' 

J.  R.  Bailey. 
Halifax. 
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VL— SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LIFE. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  sketch  the  family  life  in  the  days  of 
Greek  culture :  dealing  first  with  the  relation  of  the  household 
to  religion,  and  then  passing  on  to  the  significant  ceremonies 
connected  with  marriage  and  with  birth.  It  is  these,  iu  fact, 
which  throw  the  clearest  light  for  any  thoughtful  mind  upon  the 
feelings  and  ideas  of  the  Greeks  which  centred  upon  the  family 
as  the  comer-stone  of  the  state. 

Let  us  now  imagine  ourselves  to  be  standing  in  a  street  of 
Athens,  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  Looking  around  us  we  should 
find  abundant  evidence  of  that '  great  reverence  for  the  gods/  on 
which  St.  Paul  remarked  in  his  address  to  the  Athenians  on 
Mars'  Hill.  If  it  happens  to  be  the  '  street  of  the  Hermai,'  then 
we  notice  at  every  corner  one  of  those  symbolic  statues  of  the 
god  Hermes,  from  which  the  street  derived  its  name.  Indecorous 
as  these  images  were,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  strong 
a  hold  they  had  obtained  over  the  fancy  and  afiections  of  the 
citizens.  In  our  own  time  the  removal  of  an  indecorous  statue 
from  a  street  in  Brussels  produced  an  uproar  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Now  each  of  these  Hermai  was  supposed  to  guard  or  repre- 
sent the  guardianship  of  the  god  over  the  particular  '  block,'  as 
we  might  say ;  and  well  may  we  understand  the  consternation 
which  was  felt  in  the  city  on  the  eve  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  these  images  were  found  to 
be  mutilated,  and  what  wrath  was  excited  against  Alkibaides, 
the  supposed  author  of  the  misdeed.  But  crossing  the  front 
court  of  one  of  the  better  houses,  and  passing  up  a  narrow 
passage,  on  either  side  of  which  might  be  stables^  workshops,  and 
the  porter's  lodge,  we  reach  the  great  house-door.  On  this 
being  opened  we  find  ourselves  in  the  auU,  or  central  hall  of  the 
dwelling,  around  which  the  separate  rooms  were  arranged.  A 
second  door,  or  opening  at  the  back  of  the  hall,  led  to  the 
women's  apartments.  These  again,  in  richer  houses,  opened 
into  a  second  peristyle,  or  corridor,  surrounded  with  elegant 
chambers,  while  the  rooms  adjacent  to  the  first  court  were  used 
for  ordinary  domestic  purposes. 

To  return  to  the  front  door.    Before  it  stands  the  column, 
cone-shaped,  possibly  nearly  resembling  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  of 
\  Apollo  Agyieus,  that  is,  of  the  streets  and  ways.    The  symbol 

I  reminded  the  household,  says  Welcker,  of  the  divine  protection 

they  enjoyed  '  in  their  going  out  and  their  coming  in.'  On  the 
return  of  the  master  from  a  journey,  for  example,  some  special 
sacrifice  would  probably  be  ofiered,  some  joyous  paean,  or 
thanksgiving  hymn,  be  sung  in  honour  of  the  great  god  of  light 
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and  salvation.    Here,  behind  the  door  in  a  niche,  or  shrine,  is  the 
figure  of  Hermes  Strophaios,  'who  turns  about.'    As  it  is  now 
well  established  that  Hermes  is  the  god  of  Wind,  there  may 
haTe  been  some  reference  to  the  draught  of  air  in  the  doorway."*^ 
Doobtless  the  practice  was  most  ancient    Where  we  speak  of 
'letting  in  a  draught/  by  opening  the  door,  the  ancient  thought 
of  letting  in  the  Being,  the  Banshee  so  to  speak,  of  the  Wind. 
And  so  his  statue  stood  in  the  spot  he  seemed  to  haunt.-f* 
The  goddess  Hekat^  had  commonly  a  shrine,  also  near  the 
entrance.  Prophetic  signs  were  hoped  for  from  her.  In  the  midst 
of  tbeati!^,  or  court,  we  observe  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios,  that 
is  of  the  supreme  god  as  guardian  of  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
Lome.    On  an  ancient  lamp  we  see  him  figured  in  this  capacity, 
with  the  faithful  house-dog  by  his  side.:^     In  one  comer  of  the 
au^  stood  another  altar  to  Zeus  in  his  attribute  Kt^sios,  the  god 
of  Possessions,  and  in  another  that  of  the  Patr6oi,  or  ancestral 
gods.    In  the  midst  of  the  men's  hall  was  the  altar  of  Hestia, 
the  chaste  maiden-goddess,  of  whom  we  spoke  in  a  previous 
chapter.    The  altar  was  round  and  probably  had  a  dome-shaped 
cover,  proto-typical  of  the  shape  of  her  well-known  temple.    As 
we  pass  from  room  to  room  we  find  every  relation  of  life,  every 
important  occupation  brought  under  the  special  sanction  and 
protection  of  some  divinity.    Thus  the  Gam^lioi,  or  gods  of 
wedding,  and  probably  the  Genethlioi,  or  those  of  birth,  were 
represented  in  the  bridal  chamber.    Then  in  the  ladies'  work- 
room there  would  no  doubt  be  a  sanctuary  of  Athena  Ergan^, 
the  divine  workwoman. 

We  have  been  picturing  to  ourselves  the  house  of  the  rich 
man ;  but  on  a  humbler  scale  the  same  objects  would  be  found, 
the  same  ideas  would  be  visibly  represented  in  the  poor  man's 
dwelling.  The  wealthy  owner  of  a  splendid  statue,  like  the 
Sicilian  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  oration  against  yerres,§ 
would  need  a  chapel  to  place  it  in ;  while  the  peasant  had  to 
niake  the  niche  in  the  wall  serve  for  naiskoa,  or  chapel,  and 
must  set  up  the  clay  image  in  lieu  of  marble.  Often,  it  appears, 
there  was  no  image  of  the  god  at  all,  but  there  was  a  picture  on 
the  wall,  like  as  those  found  at  Pompeii.  || 

There  is  an  interesting  but  corrupt  passage  in  the  AthenaeusIT 
in  which  he  speaks  of  a  vessel  caUed  hadiskos,  *  in  which,'  he 
says, 'they  fix  the  gods  of  Possession  (Ktesious  Dias).'  The 
vessel  must  be  new,  have  handles  on  both  sides ;  and  these  must 
be  covered  with  white  wooL  Then,  as  far  as  we  can  make  out 
what  follows,  the  officiating  person  had  to  bind  woollen  threads 

*  So  Welcker.  t  Aristoph.  Plut.  1163.    Lysist.  64. 

t  Bellori,  Lncem.  Vet  §  ii.  2,  4,  and  iii.  6. 

II  Overbeck,*  Pompeii,'  p.  197.  IT  xL  473. 
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upon  his  right  shoulder  and  forehead ;  after  which  he  placed  in 
the  vessel  a  mixture  of  all  kinds  of  fruits,  with  pure  water  and 
oiL  This  compound  was  called  Ambrosia.  The  description 
seems  to  hint  some  ceremony  of  household  offering  to  the  gods, 
which  possibly  survives  in  the  family  customs  amoagst  ourselves 
of  taking  part  in  the  stirring  of  the  Christmas  pudding. 

Any  particular  attribute  or  manifestation  of  the  god  might  be 
made  the  object  of  domestic  worship.  Probably,  and  not  un- 
naturally it  was  Zeus  Ktesios,  the  Increaser  of  the  Substance, 
who  filled  the  largest  place  in  household  thoughts.*  So  jealous 
was  the  family  feeling  in  the  worship  of  him,  that  many  care- 
fully kept  away  every  stranger,  whether  bond  or  free,  from  the 
sacrifices  which  they  rendered  to  him ;  and  only  admitted  those 
nearest  dependents  who,  they  were  convinced,  would  do  nothing 
to  injure  the  effect  of  the  offerings  and  prayers.  The  same  ex- 
clusiveness  of  ancient  custom  is  witnessed,  too,  in  the  case  of 
Hestia. 

Definite  days  of  worship  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fixed  be- 
sides those  of  the  great  festivals.  But  these  were  numerous,  and 
the  frequency  of  acts  of  worship  to  this  or  that  god  doubtless 
exceeded  anything  known  in  the  Soman  Catholic  Church  in  our 
times,  although  the  numerous  saints  have  gone  far  to  replace 
polytheism.  Every  trade,  profession,  mode  of  life,  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Greek  cities  by  its  divine  protector.  The  physician 
honoured  Askl^pioS,  and  the  sick  man  prayed  to  him ;  the  lover 
or  the  bride  before  the  wedding  sought  the  favour  of  Aphrodite ; 
the  merchant  or  the  herald  looked  up  to  the  wind-god,  Hermes ; 
the  seaman  to  Poseid6n.t  The  workman  and  artists  were 
supposed  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  Ath6n6  Ergan^  and  Hephesstos, 
the  fire  and  artist  god.  Prometheus  was  patron  of  clay- workers, 
Hermes  of  the  orators  and  the  schoolmasters,  H^rakl^s  of  the 
athletes,  and  Dionusos  of  dramatic  poets  and  actors. 

But  of  the  home,  the  stock,  or  family  {yevo^:)  in  the  wider  sense, 
the  phratrys,  or  brotherhood,  composed  of  a  number  of  such 
families ;  the  tribe,  of  several  phratries ;  finally  the  state-union, 
visibly  centred  in  the  Prytaneum,  or  Guildhall,  with  its  sacred 
hearth,  the  domestic  altar  of  the  great  state-family :  the  gods 
held  in  highest  reverence  were  Zeus  and  his  great  son,  Apollo; 
Zeus  of  the  Home  (Herkeios),  and  Apollo  of  the  Fathers 
(Patrdos).  All  genuine  Athenian  citizens  regarded  themselves 
as  members  of  a  fellowship,  of  which  these  great  gods  were  the 
heads.  Zeus  of  the  Home  had  an  altar  on  the  Acropolis  in  the 
Pandrosion,  and  seemed  specially  to  watch  over  the  house  of 

*»  See  TsJBus  '  De  Ciron/  §  16. 

t  Cf.  Plat.  Legg.  zi.  i)09,  £. ;  Aristot.  PoL  vii.  17 ;  Callim.  Hym. 
in  Jov.  70. 
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Erechthens,  the  representative  family  of  the  city.  In  the  temple 

of  Apollo  Patrdos  children  were  brought  by  their  parents,  or 

sponsors,  and  dedicated,  or  recommended,  to  the  care  of  the  god. 

Thus  were  the  earliest  days  consecrated  by  religion,  and  all 

life  lived  beneath  the  eye  of  gods,  strict  to  punish  and  faithful  to 

reward.    Morning  and  evening  prayer,  or  at  sunrise,  moonrise 

and  their  setting,  was,  we  know,  the  habit  of  the  pious  Greek. 

In  the  'Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,'*  a  book  which  the  Greek 

probably  looked  upon  with  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  Jews  to 

the  Book  of  Proverbs,  we  read :  'Do  thou  utterly  restrain  thy 

soolfrom  unjust  deeds,  and  according  to  thy  power  render  the 

sacred  dues  to  the  immortal  gods,  with  piure  mind  and  clean 

hands;  moreover  offer  sacrifice.  Again,  with  libation  and  incense 

propitiate  the  gods,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  the  sacred 

light  appeareth,  that  thou  mayest  buy  thy  neighbour's  lot,  and 

not  another  thine. 'f  And  such  was  the  simple  tone  of  family  piety 

in  historical  times,  for  example,  in  any  house  like  the  good  Xeno- 

phon.    Of  the  great  Pindar  we  read  that  his  house  at  Thebes 

was  adjacent  to  the  temple  of  Bhea,  mother  of  the  gods,  and  that 

he  greatly  revered  her ;  and  in  one  of  his  odes  we  find  him 

addressing  her.      If  there  is  deep  meaning  in  the  saying  of 

Worisworth,  •  We  live  by  admiration,'  it  may  in  like  manner  be 

said  of  the  family,  '  It  exists  by  reverence.' 

Eev.  E.  Johnson. 


THE  MOUNT  OF  TRANSFIGURATION. 

By  John  Buskin. 

Our  preachers  are  continually  trying,  in  all  manner  of  subtle 
ways,  to  explain  the  union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  Manhood — 
an  explanation  which  certainly  involves  first  their  being  able  to 
describe  the  nature  of  Deity  itself,  or,  in  plain  words,  to  com- 
prehend God.  They  never  can  explain,  in  any  one  particular, 
the  anion  of  the  natures ;  they  only  succeed  in  weakening  the 
faith  of  their  hearers  as  to  the  entireness  of  either.  The  thing 
they  have  to  do  is  precisely  the  contrary  of  this — to  insist  upon 
the  67i/irene88  of  both.  We  never  think  of  Christ  enough  as 
God,  never  enough  as  Man ;  the  instinctive  habit  of  our  minds 
^ing  always  to  miss  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  reasoning  and 
enforced  habit  to  miss  of  th^e  humanity.  We  are  afraid  to 
^irbour  in  our  own  hearts,  or  to  utter  in  the  hearing  of  others, 
^y  thought  of  our  Lord  as  hungering,  tired,  sorrowful,  having  a 
l^uman  soul,  a  human  will,  and  affected  by  events  of  human  life, 

*  Hes.  Op.  339.  t  Vv.  336  et  seq. 
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as  a  finite  creature  is ;  and  yet  one  half  of  the  efficiency  of  His 
atonement,  and  the  whole  of  the  efficiency  of  His  example, 
depend  on  His  having  been  this  to  the  fuU.  Consider,  theie- 
fore,  the  Transfiguration  as  it  relates  to  the  human  feelings  of 
our  Lord.  It  was  the  first  definite  preparation  for  His  death. 
He  had  foretold  it  to  His  disciples  six  days  before ;  then  takes 
with  Him  the  three  chosen  ones  into  '  an  high  mountain  apart.' 
From  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  at  the  first  taking  on  Him 
the  ministry  of  life,  He  had  beheld  and  rejected  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  their  glory;  now,  on  a  high  mountain.  He 
takes  upon  Him  the  ministry  of  death.  Peter  and  they  that 
were  with  Him,  as  in  Gethsemcme,  were  heavy  with  sleep. 
Christ's  work  had  to  be  done  alone. 

The  tradition  is  that  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was  the 
summit  of  Tabor;  but  Tabor  is  neither  a  high  mountain  nor 
*  apart,'  being  in  those  years  both  inhabited  and  fortified.  All 
the  immediately  preceding  ministries  of  Christ  had  been  at 
Csesarea  Philippi.  There  is  no  mention  of  travel  southward  in 
the  six  days  that  intervened  between  the  warning  given  to  His 
disciples  and  the  going  up  into  the  hilL  What  other  hiU  could 
it  be  than  the  south ws^  slope  of  that  goodly  mountain,  Hermon, 
which  is  indeed  the  centre  of  all  the  Promised  Land,  ftom  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt ;  the  mount  of 
fruitfulness,  from  which  the  springs  of  Jordan  descended  to  the 
valleys  of  Israel  ?  Along  its  mighty  forest  avenues,  until  the 
grass  grew  fair  with  the  mountain  lilies.  His  feet  dashed  in  the 
dew  of  Hermon,  He  must  have  gone  to  pray  His  first  recorded 
prayer  about  death ;  and  from  the  steep  of  it  before  He  knelt, 
could  see  to  the  south  all  the  dwellings  of  the  people  that  had 
sat  in  darkness,  and  seen  the  great  light — the  land  of  Zebulon 
and  of  Naphthali,  Galilee  of  the  nations, — could  see,  even  with 
His  human  sight,  the  gleam  of  that  lake  by  Capernaum  and 
Chorazin,  and  many  a  place  loved  by  Him,  and  vainly  minis- 
tered to,  whose  house  was  now  left  unto  them  desolate;  and 
chief  of  all,  far  in  the  utmost  blue,  the  hills  above  Nazareth, 
sloping  down  to  His  old  home ;  hills  on  which  yet  the  stones 
lay  loose  that  had  been  taken  up  to  cast  at  Him  when  He  left 
them  for  ever. 

*  And  as  He  prayed,  two  men  stood  by  Him.*  Among  the 
many  ways  in  which  we  miss  the  help  and  hold  of  Scripture, 
none  is  more  subtle  than  our  habit  of  supposing  that^  even  as 
man,  Christ  was  free  from  the  fear  of  death.  How  could  He, 
then,  have  been  tempted  as  we  are  ?  since,  among  all  the  trials  of 
the  earth,  none  spring  from  the  dust  more  terrible  than  that  fear. 
It  had  to  be  borne  by  Him,  indeed,  in  a  unity,  which  we  can 
never  comprehend,  with  the  foreknowledge  of  victory — as  His 
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sorrow  for  Lazarus  with  the  consciousness  of  His  power  to 
restore  him;  but  it  had  to  be  borne,  and  that  in  its  full 
earthlj  terror;  and  the  presence  of  it  is  surely  marked  for  us 
enoQgb  by  the  rising  of  those  two  at  His  side.  When,  in  the 
desert,  He  was  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  life,  angels 
of  life  came  and  ministered  to  Him ;  now  in  the  fair  world,  when 
He  is  girding  Himself  for  the  work  of  death,  the  ministrants 
come  to  Him  from  the  grave.  But,  from  the  grave  conquered. 
One  fiom  that  tomb  under  Abarim,  which  His  own  hand  had 
sealed  long  ago ;  the  other  from  the  rest  into  which  he  had 
entered  without  seeing  corruption.  '  There  stood  by  Him  Moses 
and  Bias,  and  spake  of  His  decease.'  Then,  when  the  prayer  is 
ended,  first,  since  the  star  paused  over  Him  at  Bethlehem^  the 
full  glory  falls  upon  Him  from  heaven,  and  the  testimony  is 
borne  to  His  everlasting  Sonship  and  power — ^  Hear  ye  Him.* 

If,  in  their  remembrance  of  these  things,  and  in  their  endea- 
vour to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  Master,  religious  men 
of  bygone  days  closing  themselves  in  the  hill-solitudes,  forgot 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  feared,  the  duties  they  owed  to  the 
active  world,  we  may,  perhaps,  pardon  them  more  easily  than 
we  onght  to  pardon  ourselves,  if  we  neither  seek  any  influence 
for  good,  nor  submit  to  it  unsought,  in  scenes  to  which  thus  all 
the  men  whose  writings  we  receive  as  inspired,  together  with 
their  Lord,  retired  whenever  they  had  any  task  or  trial  laid 
upon  them  needing  more  than  their  usual  strength  of  spirit. 
Xor,  perhaps,  should  we  have  unprofitably  entered  into  the 
mind  of  the  earlier  ages,  if  among  our  other  thoughts,  as  we 
watch  the  chains  of  the  snowy  mountains  rise  on  the  horizon, 
we  should  sometimes  admit  the  memory  of  the  hour  in  which 
their  Creator,  among  their  solitudes,  entered  on  His  travail  for 
Uie  salvation  of  our  race ;  and  indulge  the  dream  that,  as  the 
flaming  and  trembling  mountains  of  the  earth  seem  to  be  the 
monuments  of  the  manifesting  of  His  terror  on  Sinai,  these  pure 
and  white  hills,  near  to  the  heaven,  and  sources  of  all  good  to 
the  earth,  are  the  appointed  memorials  of  that  light  of  His 
mercy  that  fell,  snowlike,  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. — 
FroTn ' Modem  Painters' 


Ths  possessions  which  we  chieflv  prize  are  the  gifts  of  affection  and  the 
fruits  of  painstaking ;  those  in  which  something  of  ourself,  or  a  dearer 
than  onraelf  still  lives,  and  speaks,  and  feels.  Now  in  regard  to  the 
Heavenly  inheritance  itself,  the  Qod  of  love  has  consulted  both  of  those 
deep-seated  principles  of  the  human  soul.  The  heaven  itself,  the  pass- 
port throogh  its  gates,  and  the  right  to  its  joys,  are  the  purchase  and  the 
gift  of  Another.  Nor  is  it  to  the  believer  the  least  enhancing  element  in 
its  prioeleas  possession,  that  it  is  entirely  the  donation  and  bequest  of  his 
devest  Friend.— y.  HamUUm. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Being  and  Doing. 
What  a  man  ie,  is  of  more  importaace  than  what  he  does;  and 
if  yoa  do  a  great  thing  and  lose  year  temper  in  doing  it,  70U 
are  like  a  roan  who  toils  up  hill  to  find  a  shilling  and  loses  a 
aoreieign  on  hia  way.     Counsel — Be  good. 

Shamming. 

Pbyaical  earnestness  in  speaking  or  preaching  withont  deep 

spiritual  or  moral  eamestnesa  may  be  falsely  called  eloquence, 

because  of  clever  diction,  picturesque  composition,  or  brilliaDt 

declamation,  but  its  real  name  is  shamming.    Counsel— Be  true. 

Charity  Tki/nketh  no  Evil,  and  Hopetk  all  Things. 

Some  able  persons  spoil  their  influence  by  speaking  vitriolic 
words  about  others  which  they  drop  heedlessly,  and  which  bum 
into  the  heart.  There  are  no  secrets.  Remember  that.  What 
you  think  of  others  and  say  of  others  they  soon  know.  Flattery 
is  contemptible,  and  so  is  its  opposite — scorn.  Therefore 
remember  that  a  diamond  is  a  diamond,  though  it  has  Saws ;  and  a 
friend,  is  a  friend,  though  he  has  faults.  I^rn  to  think  gener- 
ously, and  you  will  speak  and  act  generously,  for  '  out  of  the 
heart  are  the  issues  of  life.'  '  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  hearty  sa 
is  he.' 

Taking  Trouble. 

This  is  the  real  deficiency  of  many  of  my  young  friends,  they 
will  not  take  trouble.  'Oh,  that  will  do!'  'Never  mind!' 
'Don't  bother;'  these  are  the  hindrances  to  neatness,  order,  true 
comfort,  and  real  progre^.  There  are  no  trifies  really.  A  little 
unheeded  hair  in  the  works  impedes  the  best  watch ;  a  little 
grain  of  sand  imperils  the  best  wheel ;  a  pin  in  the  dress  instead 
of  the  proper  fastening  rends  the  garment;  a  little  medicine 
glass  not  put  back  in  the  '  chest '  risks  the  ready  relief  of  the 
sufferer ;  a  sermon  unmarked  risks  your  preaching  it  ^ain  in 
the  same  place;  a  word  unspoken  or  a  letter  unwritten  risks 
the  advancement  of  your  friend.  All  honour  to  those  who  know 
that  duty  is  often  '  troublesome,'  but  who  '  take  trouble.' 

True  Courtesy. 
It  is  delightful  to  me  to  see  a  young  man  offer  his  arm  to  an 
aged  lady,  and  to  mark  the  true  nobility  which  does  not  always 
seek  out  the  most  fascinating  face,  or  the  most  notable  person 
for  honour;  but  to  see  gracious  gentle  thoughtfulness  to 
those  who  are  not  so  outwardly  attractive  as  others,  but  who 
often  have  compensating  qualities  of  the  very  highest  kind. 
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PASTOR  VERSUS  PRIEST; 

OB, 
OUB  NBCMJATHOLIC  OUBATES,  AND  HOW  TO  AKSWEB  THEM. 

CmsentUions  icUha  Young  Lady  Ftsiior  inclined  h  BUuaiism. 

YsiTOR.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  between  the  altar 

and  the  Mass,  for  I  have  perceived  a  tendency  in  some  High 

Cbarch  periodicals  to  use  the  old  term  Mass  for  the  Communion 

Service. 

MiKiSTER.  Yes ;  there  is.  We  are  threatened  with  a  thorough 
re-introdnction  of  the  Mctaa ;  with  all  its  priestly  mummeries 
and  profanities.  Let  us  give  the  subject  the  attention  it  de- 
serves, for  the  young  Catholic  neophyte  makes  little  of  the 
pulpit,  and  brings  the  altar,  with  its  lights  and  its  vestments, 
boldly  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  with  special  intent. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you  what  Anglo-Catholicism,  as  a 
system  of  sacerdotalism,  reaUy  means.  The  question  may  arise. 
Are  we  in  any  danger  ourselves  ?  Are  we,  as  Protestant  Christians, 
likely  to  lose  our  love  for  the  sweet  simplicity  of  the  Gospel  \ 
Are  traditions,  symbolisms,  and  ritualisms  leavening  our  worship 
in  any  degree  ?  And  even  if  we  are  safe,  how  about  our  children  ? 
What  flirtations  with  Bomanism  are  revealing  themselves  in  the 
Qse  of  crosses,  and  the  love  for  sensuous  worship  ?  It  is  so  true 
that  the  '  tree  falls  on  the  side  to  which  it  leans,'  that  we  ought 
to  dread  the  Anglo-Catholic  tendencies'  of  the  present  age.  The 
key  of  the  whole  Anglo-Catholic  system  is  the  Mass,  or  whatever 
word  the  amazing  miracle  may  be  hidden  in — Consubstantiation, 
Trans- Accidentation,  or  Transubstantiation — to  that  I  next  call 
your  earnest  attention. 

Such  Mass  worship  is  in  harmony  with  Paganism ;  and  such 
Mass  worship  is  in  antagonism  to  the  New  Testament. 

VisrroR.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  go  so  far  as  to  ally  the 
Mass  with  Paganism  ? 

Minister.  Unquestionably,  as  an  historical  student,  I  do. 
Mass  worship  is  a  return  to  idol-worship.  In  the  human 
heart  there  is  a  native  love  of  idolatry.  In  history  it  is  ever 
recurring.  Bescued  as  the  Hebrews  were  by  the  grace  of  God 
oat  of  Egyptian  bondage,  and  removed  from  the  power  of 
Egyptian  idolatries ;  blessed  as  they  were  by  the  Law  given 
on  Mount  Sinai,  in  which  God  spake  out  coDcerning  the 
▼orahip  of  graven  images,  and  the  likenesses  of  created  things ; 
yet  history  shows  that  the  attractions  of  idolatry  exercised  an 
cyverpowering  influence  over  them.  '  No  God  but  Me,'  says  the 
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first  commandment.  No  likenesses  or  images,  says  the  second. 
Yet  what  says  their  history  t  '  They  made  a  calf  in  Horeb,  and 
wotabipped  the  molten  image.  Thus  they  changed  their  glory 
into  the  similitude  of  an  ox  that  eateth  grass,'  And  what 
occurred  after  the  terrible  punishment  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  children  in  the  land  of  Canaan !  They  '  were 
mingled  among  the  heathen,  and  learued  their  works,  aad  they 
served  their  idols,  which  were  a  snare  unto  them.'  Yes,  a  snare  1 
Thus,  too,  has  it  been  with  the  New  Dispensation !  Christ  sent 
His  ambassadoi's '  to  preach  the  Gospel.'  They  were  to  go  inUi 
all  the  world,  not  to  set  up  altars  to  offer  sacrifices,  or  bum 
'incense,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Paul  and 
Peter  are  seen,  not  exchanging  the  silver  shrines  of  Diana  for 
crucifixes,  not  removing  the  symbols  of  Paganism  from  idolatrous 
altars,  and  substituting  the  symbols  of  a  kindred  faith ;  but 
everywhere  pi'eaching  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  Multi- 
tudes of  altars  then  existed,  like  Ritualistic  and  Romanistic  altars. 
There  were  brazen  censer  dishes ;  offerings  of  fruits  and  Sowers ; 
prostrations  and  genuflections,  clouds  of  incense  and  bronze  bells ; 
priests  clad  in  goi^eous  robes,  with  their  backs  to  the  people ; 
tinkling  bells ;  and  lighted  lamps  beside  the  idols  on  the  altar. 
They  had  superior  priests  —  Flamins  and  Arch-Flamins  for 
sacerdotal  service.  They  had  orders  and  habits.  They  had 
inferior  priests  to  attend  on  the  sacred  celebrations,  called 
Curiones.  They  had  particular  vestments  for  special  services. 
They  had  tonsures,  or  shavings,  for  the  prieats  of  Isis,  Diana,  and 
Jupiter.  They  had  celibate  priests,  to  whom  marriage  was 
forbidden,  as  the  priests  of  Vesta,  Minerva,  and  Apollo.  More- 
over they  had  had  the  Sound  Host,  a  small  round  loaf  given  to 
the  communicants ;  and  the  very  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Pagans  were  called  'The  Mass']  As  you  entered  the  Pagan 
temple  there  was  the  '  Asperges,'  or  sprinkling  with  holy  water 
at  the  temple  door,  There  was  the  Procession,  when  the  priest, 
'  in  his  vestments,  with  shaven  crown,  and  taper  in  his  hand, 
carried  about  the  shrine !  There  were  the  Altars,  covered  with 
cloths,  lights  and  images.  There  were  the  Vertigines,  or  the 
postures  and  gestures  of  the  priest  at  the  altar ;  and  there  was 
the  thural  part,  or  the  ofiTering  of  perfumes  and  incense  I  Nor 
can  I  omit  to  mention  that  the  priests'  garments  were  called 
Albs,  and  Tunics. 

Vlsitor.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was,  for  instance,  a 
Virgin  Worship  in  Pagan  times  1 

Minister.  I  do.  They  had  their  Vii^in  Mary  in  Vesta, 
the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Mother  of  God,  She  had  a 
temple  and  nunnery  erected  to  her.  And  they  had  their 
various    Heroes    and    Intercessors,    to    whom    they    looked, 
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88  do  Papists  to    the    saints,  in  whose    names    they    built 
their  temples^  dedicated  their  feasts,  and  erected  their  altars. 
Moreover  they  were  noted  for  days   and    years:    they  had 
tkeir 'Festi/  or  feast-days;  their  'Profesti,'  or  working-days; 
their '  Intercisi,'  or  half-holydays.      Now,  this  whole  system  of 
piests,  altars,  vestments,  and  idolatries  was    the  heathenism 
which  eveiywhere  snrroanded  the  Apostles  t    If  the  simplicity 
ind  spirituality  of  the  Gospel  be  lost  in  the  after-centuries,  then 
I7  slow  degrees  the  Church  of  Christ   must  become  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  a  new  Paganism !    This  was  actually  the 
<aua    Every  reader  of  mediaevsd  Chivch  history  knows  that  the 
simplicity  which  is  in  Christ  gradually  vanished ;  and  in  its 
stead  a  superstition  raised  its  head,  under  which  the  miud  was 
fettered,  the  conscience  stifled,  the  heart  oppressed,  the  judg- 
ment perverted,  and  the  people  of  Europe  ruled  by  priests  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron.     Christians  were  entangled  in  the  old  yoke 
of  idolatrous.  Pagan  bondage. 
VisrroR.  I  suppose  tradition  often  leads  us  astray  ? 
Minister.  Yes !  There  is  analogy  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Church.    Our  Saviour  declares  that  the  Hebrews  had  overlaid 
the  law  with  their  traditions.    Professing  to  develop,  through 
the  Rabbinical  Schools,  the  Old  Testament  teaching,  they  had 
perverted  the  grand  moral  simplicities  of  the  Old  Testament 
faith.    The  Jews  quoted  the  Doctors  of  the  Law,  rather  than  the 
l^phets  of  God.    Articles  of  faith  were  accumulated ;  require- 
ments of  devotion  were  multiplied ;  frequent  fasts  were  ordered ; 
ostentatious  ritual  was  developed;   casuistical  distinctions  in 
details  of  conduct  were  created ;  and  long  prayers  enjoined.  They 
luid  their  schools  of  tradition — the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Schammai,   whose  traditional  teachings    fill    the    Talmudical 
writings.    The  former  of  these  schools,  that  of  Hillel,  upheld  the 
honour  of  tradition  as  superior  to  the  law ;  just  as  Boman  and 
Axiglo-Catholics  interpret  the  Bible    by  the    Church.      The 
wialogy  is  wonderful  between  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Church 
&nd  that  of  the  Christian  Church.     Consequently  Christ  ex- 
posed the  whole  system  of  traditional  imposture.    The  Jewish 
teachers  were  blind  guides;    they  had  almost  quenched  the 
light  of  Scripture :  and  the  Saviour,  whilst  calling  on  them  to 
search  the  Scriptures  which  testified  of  Him,  declared  that  the 
Jews  had  overlaid  the  law  by  their  traditions,  and  destroyed  the 
simplicity  of  religion  by  their  observance  of  feasts,  and  days, 
&Qd ceremonies!  A  century  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  finished 
Atonement  of  Christ,  before  the  Christian  Fathers  did  with  the 
^e^  Testament  what  the  Rabbinical  Fathers  of  the  Hebrew 
Chu^h  did  with  the  Old  Testament.     Orientalism  of  expression 
l^n  to  be  used  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper.    Fervent  en- 
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thusiasm  of  feeling  led  the  Fathers  to  adopt  modes  of  e 
concerning  the  Memorial  Supper  which  led,  in  the  ninth  century, 
to  the  development  of  the  Transubstantiation  doctrine,  as  a 
fonnal  expression  of  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Church. 
Batramuus  commenced  the  controversy  by  hia  memorable 
treatise,  '  De  Corpore  et  Sanguine  Domini.'  Faschseius, 
however,  had  preceded  him  in  a  great  disputation  with  Bert> 
ramnuB,  about  the  year  886,  as  to  whether  the  same  body  of 
Chriet,  that  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  present  in  the 
Eucharist.  Three  centuries  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  theological 
movement  had  consolidated  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  as  the  creed  of  Western  Christendom.  At  first  the 
common  people  were  startled  by  the  bold  affirmation  that  the 
elements  ceased  to  be  bread  and  wine  after  consecration.  From 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries,  the  advo< 
cates  of  TransubstantiatioQ  endeavoured  to  support  their 
doctrine.  The  Fathers,  however,  can  be  quoted  on  both  sidea ; 
and  even  after  the  decision  by  the  Fourth  Council  of  Latemn,  in 
1215,  under  Innocent  IIL,  theologians,  reformers,  and  lai^e 
communities,  rejected  it  After  the  sanction  of  the  Council, 
nearly  half  the  West  declared  against  it.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  go  into  the  distinctions  which  those  who  held  the  Transub- 
stantiation  doctrine  created.  Some  said  the  bread  was  changed 
in  '  substance ;'  some  in  its  '  accidents.'  Some  believed  that  the 
bread  was  changed  into  the  body  of  Christ,  which  the  EomanistB 
now  believe ;  some  that  the  bread  contaijied  the  body,  which 
the  Anglo-Catholics  believa 

Visitor.  Then  the  doctrine  is  virtually  the  same  ? 

Minister.  Yes ;  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  fact.  The  mode 
of  explaining  the  fact  is  of  trivial  importance.  Now  when  we 
leave  the  Fathers  in  their  conflicts  with  each  other,  and  come 
back  to  the  New  Testament,  we  come  out  of  the  hot  air  of  dis- 
putation into  the  calm  atmosphere  of  Christian  faith  and  sim- 
plicity. All  is  easy  and  natural,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  genius  of  the  GrospeL  Who  could  conceive  that  Christ 
meant  that  the  bread  is  '  the  body  and  blood,  soul  and  divinity, 
bones  and  nerves,  of  the  Son  of  God  '?  Rome  believes  'that 
by  consecration  of  the  bread  and  wine  a  conversion  is  made  of 
the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  into  the  substance  of  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  wine  into  the 
blood;'  the  Anglo-Catholic  belief  is  'that  the  very  body  and 
blood  of  Jesus  are  present,  under  the  sacramental  elements  and 
by  virtue  of  consecration ;  so  that  in  some  heavenly  and  incom- 
prehensible manner,  the  true  body  and  blood  are  verily  and 
indeed  "  given  "  by  the  priest, "  taken  "  by  the  communicant,  and 
"  eaten  in  the  Snpper," '    '  Those  ignorant  of  theology,'  says  a 
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Bitoalist,  'will  say  this  is  Popish  doctrine,  Bomiah  teaching, 
Traosubstantiation  pure  and  simple.  Such  persons  are  tnis- 
taken]'  No,  they  are  not  mistaken!  The  explanation  of  the 
fn4)d/iu  operaTidi  of  the  Beal  Presence  matters  little,  if  the  real 
presence  of  Christ's  body  and  soul  be  proclaimed  as  there  on  the 
altar. 

YisiTOB.  What  have  you  to  say  against  any  kind  of  miraculous 
presence  in  the  Sacrament  ? 

Minister.  Several  things.  If  such  a  kind  of  miracle  as  this 
had  to  be  wrought,  the  New  Testament  would  have  been  express 
and  expUcit  about  it.  It  would  be  a  miracle  altogether  out  of 
analogy  with  all  the  miracles  which  Christ  wrought  Himself. 
The  beholder  could  test  these.  Lepers  were  cleansed.  Water 
was  turned  into  wine.  The  waves  did  subside.  The  dead  were 
raised.  Men  could  see  the  works  Christ  did,  and  therefore  they 
believed  on  Him.  Such  a  miracle  as  that  termed  the  Keal 
Presence  insults  our  faculties,  stultifies  all  our  power  of  true 
knowledge,  and  reduces  a  man  from  a  being  who  can  think  and 
judge,  to  a  l^eing  who  is  to  believe^  not  after  evidence,  but 
against  the  very  evidence  of  his  senses. 

If  such  a  miracle  had  to  be  wrought,  conditions  are  involved 
which  our  Saviour  never  once  mentions.  He  should  have  dis- 
tinctly said  to  the  disciples,  'You  are  to  be  My  priests;  I 
bestow  upon  you  authority  to  appoint  your  successors.  You  are 
to  be  the  head  of  an  Apostolical  succession  of  priests ;  you  are  to 
be  priests  in  a  sense  in  which  the  body  of  the  faithful  are  not ! 
True  I  have  used  the  very  word,  which  is  the  old  word  for  sac- 
liUcial  priests,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  Christian  brotherhood, 
who  offer  unto  God  their  own  selves,  body,  soul,  and  spirit ;  but 
in  doing  so  I  have  left  a  special  application  of  that  word  to 
joor  functions,  and  when  you  *'  bless,"  as  I  do  now,  the  bread 
shall  then  become  My  body.'  Let  me  remind  you  that  the 
sacrificial  word  for  priest  is  never  once  used  in  the  New  Testa« 
meat  as  distinctive  of  the  ministers  of  Christ :  according  to  the 
Gospel  records,  aU  Christians  are  a  royal  priesthood.  God 
called  the  Jews  a  royal  priesthood,  but  at  the  same  time  He 
appointed  an  ofiEicial  priesthood.  None  might  take  these 
functions  but  the  sons  of  Aaron.  There  is  nothing  answer- 
ing  to  such  an  appointment  in  the  Christian  Church.  Tell  me 
any  text^  or  point  me  to  any  functions,  in  which  ministers  are 
called  priests  or  act  as  priests  I  We  read  in  the  Old  Testament, 
'No  man  hath  a  right  to  take  this  honour  to  himself,  except  he 
that  was  called  of  God,  as  was  Aaron.'  We  read  in  the  New 
Testament  even,  'Christ  glorified  not  HimseK  to  be  called  a 
priest,'  but  He  was  anointed  to  the  work  by  the  Father.  What 
presumption  then  can  equal  theirs  who  take  the  name  and  ofiBce 
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of  priest  without  one  act  of  appointment  in  the  whole  of  |the 
New  Testament !  When  Christ  ascended  on  high, '  He  gave 
some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  and  some  pastors 
and  teachers,' — but  not  one  priest.  He  being  Himself  the  Great 
High  Priest,  has  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  ob- 
tained eternal  redemption  for  us.  Moreover,  when  Patd,  in 
Romans  xii.  49,  is  describing  the  nnity  of  the  Church,  with  its 
many  members  and  one  body,  he  speaks  of  ministration,  pro- 
phesying, teaching,  giving,  and  exhorting,  but  not  of  one  priest 
And  concerning  himself  he  says,  '  Who  then  is  Paul,  who  is 
Apollos  V  Not  priests,  who  offer  sacrifices  for  you,  but 
'  ministers  by  whom  you  believed.' 

VisiTOS.  Is  the  New  Testament  clear  upon  this  point  in  the 
revelation  of  its  institution  7 

Minister.  Yes  !  It  is  clear  that  the  whole  language  of  the 
institution  utterly  ignores  the  Heal  Presence  idea.  Matthew, 
Mark,  Luke,  and  Paul  are  our  authorities!  John  does  not 
mention  the  Memorial  Supper,  Strange  Gospel  that  indeed,  if 
this  Eucharistic  Service  is  'The  one  peculiar  Christian  service, 
the  queen  of  all  services.' 

These  independent  accounts  differ  in  mere  detail,  but  they  all 
symbolically  express  this  fact — that  Christ  is  the  eternal  life  of 
the  soul,  and  that  as  bread  and  wine  nourish  the  body,  so  the 
offering  of  His  broken  body,  and  the  shedding  of  His  blood,  con- 
stituted that  great  atonement  by  which  whosoever  fed  on  Him 
by  faith,  should  live  by  Him,  and  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God.  If  we  had  only  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  we 
should  have  no  right  to  repeat  the  act  at  all,  as  no  command  or 
even  hint  of  the  kind  is  given.  St,  Luke  simply  says  conceming 
the  breaking  of  bread,  '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me,*  This 
is  the  key-note  of  the  whole,  for  we  look  to  the  sequel  for  the 
meaning.  What  a  mistaken  utterance  it  is  if  Christ  had  meanly 
•  Do  this  as  a  creation  of  Me  '—flesh  and  bones,  soul  and  spirit 
The  institution  declares  that  they  were  to  take  bread,  bless  id 
and  break  it,  and  give  thanks  !  The  fullest  account  we  have  is 
in  1  Cor.  xi,  23-26  :  '  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  that  which 
also  I  delivered  unto  you,  That  the  Lord  Jesus  the  same  night 
in  which  He  was  betrayed  took  bread  :  and  when  He  had  given 
thanks.  He  brake  it,  and  said.  Take,  eat :  this  is  My  body, 
which  is  broken  for  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  Me,  After 
the  same  manner  also  He  took  the  cup,  when  He  had  supped, 
saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  ia  My  blood :  this  do  ye, 
as  oft  as  ye  drink  it,  in  remembrance  of  Me,  For  as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's  death 
till  He  come.'  One  sentence  in  this  is  extracted,  and  made  to 
bear  the  entire  superstructure  of  aacerdotalism,  'This  is  Uy 
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body:*  concerning  which  a    Ritualist    in    the    'Directorium 

Anglicanum '  thus  writes :  '  The  celebrant  does  just  what  Christ 

did,  as  near  as  we  can  imitate  His  actions.    He  takes  when  He 

says  "  He  took/'  and  presents  to  God  the  element ;  He  breaks 

when  He  says  "He  brake  it,"  and  designs  it  to  reception  by 

lajingHis  hand  upon  it ;  and  in  a  manner  imparts  it  when  He 

saj8,  "  Our  Lord  gave  it,  saying, '  Take^  eat,' "  etc. ;  and  he  makes 

it  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  words  of  consecration^  "  Hoc  est 

corpus  meam !"    The  hostia  should  be  placed  in  the  paten,  and 

the  celebrant,  with  his  assistants,  should  reverently  genuflect. 

After  the  consecration  prayer  it  is  most  desirable  that  no  person 

pass  without  genuflecting.' 

We  tnm  from  this  most  monstrous  perversion  of  the  Memorial 
Sapper  to  the  simple  guest-chamber,  and  we  ask  ourselves. 
Can  this  be  so  ?  For  instance,  Christ  then  was  not  crucified,  the 
Atonement  was  not  yet  offered  I  Did  He  sit  there  with  His  dis- 
ciples in  the  body  not  yet  broken,  and  hand  each  of  them  His 
body  when  He  said,  *  This  is  My  body '?  Why  it  was  there  be- 
fore them,  reclining  at  the  table.  If  faith  means  believing  that, 
it  is  independent  of  aU  personal  judgment,  and  must  lose  aU 
moral  quality  whatsover  \  Our  Almighty  Father  only  mocks  us 
hy  bestowing  on  us  our  reason  and  our  senses,  if  they  are  to  be 
contradicted  on  this  wise.  Now  let  me  ask,  How  did  Christ  deal 
with  the  doubt  of  Thomas?  Did  He  say,  *0h!  unbelieving 
disciple,  you  must  accept  the  mystery  of  My  resurrection  with- 
out proof!'  No ;  but  in  a  better  way  :  '  Handle  Me  and  see, 
^d  know  that  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  Me 
have.'  Nay,  if  the  senses  of  the  Apostles  were  to  deceive  them, 
see  how  infidels  like  Julian  might  have  taken  up  the  argument 
concerning  Christ's  resurrection,  and  said,  '  The  disciples'  senses 
deceive  them  upon  one  thing  now,  and  so  they  might  upon 
another/  tiien. 

(To  be  continued.) 


'Is  such  a  man  a  Christian  V  was  asked  of  Whitefield.  '  How  should 
I  know !'  was  the  answer ;  '  I  never  lived  with  him/ 

Bi  very  vigilant  over  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his  understanding,  lest 
^e  frosts  of  May  nip  his  blossoms.  While  he  is  a  tender  twig  straighten 
'^n ;  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel  season  him  ;  such  as  thou  makest  him, 
such  commonly  shalt  thou  find  him.  Let  his  first  lesson  be  obedience, 
and  his  cecond  shall  be  what  thou  wilt.  Season  his  youth  with  the  love 
^f  his  Creator,  and  midke  the  fear  of  his  Qod  the  beginning  of  his  know- 
j^ge.  If  he  have  an  active  spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it,  but  reckon 
idleness  among  his  chiefeat  faults.  As  bis  judgment  ripens,  observe  his 
inclination  and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not  cross  it  Show  him 
hoth  the  mow  and  the  plough,  and  prepare  him  as  well  for  the  danger 
of  the  skirmish  as  possess  him  with  the  honour  of  the  prize. — James 
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LITERARt  NOTICES. 

Die    ALTTE8TAMENTLICHB    WeISSAOUNO  VON    DER   VOLLENDUNO   DBR 
GOTTESREIGHES     IN      IHBEB     ORSOHICHTLIOHEN      £nTWICKELUNG 

DABOBSTELLT  (Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the  CompletioQ  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  set  forth  in  its  Historical  Development).     By 
C.  V.  Orelli,   Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Basle. 
Vienna  :  G.  P.  Faesy.     1882. 
It  is  a  satisfaction  to  receive  a  work  on  the  Old  Testament,  and 
specially  on  its  Messianic  prophecies,  whose  author  is  not  under  the 
spell  of  the  dread  or  dislike  of  the  supernatural,  which  is  so  common  at 
the  present  day.    All  the  fuller  is  our  satisfacton  when  we  find  that  he 
has  ample  learning,  knows  how  to  write,  and  does  not  shrink  from 
the  candid  recognition  in  revelation  of  the  human  element,  especially 
as  shown  in  the  law  of  development.    In  the  interest  alike  of  author 
and  reader,  our  best  plan  will  be  to  utilize  the  limited  space  at  our  dis- 
posal by  first  giving  a  brief  abstract  of  the  table  of  contents,  and  then 
referring  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  salient  and  interesting  features  of  the 
discussion. 

A  long  introduction  deals  with  the  following  questions  :  The  Nature 
of  Biblical  Prophecy ;  Analogical  Phenomena  in  Heathenism ;  The 
Kingdom  of  God — its  Subject — Matter  ;  The  Garb  of  Prophecy  drawn 
from  the  Time  at  which  it  was  Uttered  ;  The  Nature  and  Function  of 

S^es ;  Are  there  Analogical  Prophecies  regarding  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
eathenism  ?  Fulfilment  in  General  and  in  the  New  Testament ;  History 
of  the  Treatment  of  the  Subject  by  Christian  Theologians.  The /irt^  of 
the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  rest  of  the  work  is  divided  treats 
of  Patriarchal  Promises ;  of  Mosaism ;  and  of  The  Anointed  of  the  Lord ; 
under  the  general  heading  '  Prophecy  as  the  Forerunner  of  the  Rise  of  a 
National  Theocracy  on  Earth,  and  as  the  Accompaniment  of  its  Establish- 
ment.* The  second  section,  headed  *  Prophecy  as  the  Forerunner  of  the 
Resuscitation,  and  Pledge  of  the  Future  Finfu  Completion,  of  the  King- 
dom of  God/  treats  of  the  prophets  of  the  pre- Assyrian  Period  (Obadisui 
and  Joel) ;  of  the  Assyrian  Period,  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  ^Amos, 
Hosea,  Zechariah,  9-11),  in  the  Southern  Kingdom  (Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum) ;  of  the  Period  of  Decline,  or  Chaldee  Period  (Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk.  Jeremiah,  Zechariah,  12-14) ;  of  the  Period  of  Exile  (Eze- 
kiel,  Isaian,  40-66) ;  of  the  Period  after  the  Exile  (Haggai,  Zechariah, 
Malachi,  Daniel). 

What  view  does  Professor  v.  Orelli  take  of  the  Jewish  prophet  and 
his  work  %  He  was  not  simply  a  poetical  or  a  political  genius,  or  highly 
religious  man,  or  a  member  of  a  special  order,  as  some  have  maintained, 
though  he  mi^ht  be  each  and  all  of  these ;  still  less  should  he  be  re- 
garded as  a  rehgious  enthusiast,  who  confounded  his  own  fancies  or  con- 
clusions with  divine  communications ;  but  he  was  a  man  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  specially  visited,  and  specially  endowed,  for  special  pur- 
poses. In  other  words,  he  was  specially  called,  and  specially  empowered 
for  the  execution  of  a  task  beyond  his  natural  inclinations  and  powers. 

Nor  did  he  give  utterance  merely  to  what  he  had  himself  thought  out, 
or  inferred,  or  hoped,  or  feared ;  but  to  the  things  which  were  unveiled 
to  him  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence  his  name,  Seerj  one  who  sees  or 
beholda  What  he  thus  beheld,  though  invisible,  was  as  real  as  the  visible 
thin^  he  beheld  in  his  ordinary  condition.  He  was  further  under  com- 
pulsion to  speak  forth  what  was  revealed  to  him  :  the  Spirit  Who  un- 
veiled from  without,  also  impelled  from  within.  Hence  such  expressions 
as  *  Burden  of  the  Lord/  '  Mouth  or  Speaker  of  God.' 
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It  most  not  be  sopposed,  however,  that  he  was  merely  a  foretdler  of 
fatoie  CTenta  He  was  that,  but  he  was  also  more  than  that.  Unyeiled 
to  him  sod  ottered  forth  by  him,  were  the  ways,  the  footsteps,  the 
thoogiitB,  the  purposes  of  God  ;  and  these  might  be  either  past,  present, 
or  to  come. 

All  tJiis  ioTolyed  no  suppression  of  the  personality  of  the  prophet. 
The  man  whom  Gk)d  called  was  used  just  as  God's  spirit  found  him, 
with  his  natural  capacities  of  intellect  and  emotion,  with  his  previous 
training,  with  his  surroundings.  Being  a  Jew  he  spake  as  a  Jew,  he 
gave  his  message  with  the  colouring  imposed  on  him  by  the  time  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  lived — religious,  moral,  social,  political  This 
has  aometimes  been  described  as  '  accommodation.'  ^  Accommodation/ 
however,  impUes  that  a  speaker  deliberately  selects  the  mode  in  whicn 
he  presents  his  message ;  whereas  it  would  have  been  as  unnatural  for  a 
Jenish  prophet  to  speak  other  than  he  actually  did,  as  for  an  Eoglish- 
num  to  speak  after  the  manner' of  a  German.  No  greater  mistake  can 
be  committed  than  to  suppose  that  the  Spirit  of  Ood  interferes  with  or 
suppresses  individuality :  He  heightens,  quickens,  invigorates  a  man's 
lu^ural  powers,  so  far  as  they  are  good,  and  purges  what  in  them  is  evil. 
Yet  though  that  which  had  been  revealed  to  the  prophet  was  set  forth 
by  him  in  forms  borrowed  from  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he 
lired,  modified  of  course  by  his  own  mind,  there  was  always  a  something 
even  in  the  very  style  of  his  utterances,  but  especiaUy  in  their  matter, 
that  pointed  out  beyond  themselves.  Those  wno^heard,  or  read  them, 
vere  compelled,  in  proportion  to  their  sensitiveness,  to  ask,  '  Of  whom 
or  what  speaketh  the  prophet  these  things  V  Nor  did  he  himself  always 
Know  the  full  scape  and  significance  of  his  words.  Does  any  true 
preacher  at  his  best  know  ?  How  much  less  one  of  whom  God  had  taken 
special  possession ! 

The  great  subject  of  prophecy— its  specific  subject — was  the  kingdom 
of  Go(L  in  its  development  and  final  consummation— the  will  of  God,  so 
itf  as  He  deemed  it  good  to  make  it  known.  Whatever  bore  upon  this 
niight  be  the  subject  of  a  prophetic  word— exhortations,  warnings, 
promises^redictions  ;  yea,  even  the  law  and  the  religious  institutions  of 
^^^  Hence,  Moses  was  primarily  and  specifically  a  prophet,  and  for 
the  very  reason  just  assigned— he  made  known  the  wiU  ot  God  in  rela- 
tion to  His  kingdom. 

With  regard  to  the  fnljUnieni  of  prophecy.  Professor  v.  Orelli  thinks 
that  this  Tijever  Uike$  place  till  the  whole  trut/i,  contained  in  it  has  become  a 
^ng  (Ktuality.  The  central  idea  of  the  Old  Covenant,  in  every  aspect 
of  it,  has  found  realization  in  Christ — law  and  prophecy  alike.  %ut  this 
^  only  true  of  His  personal  life,  not  yet  of  His  kingdom.  As  far  as  that 
^  ooDcemed,  the  Old  Testament  prophetical  word  —  law,  prophecy 
proper,  tvpe— still  awaits  fulfilment,  and  may  not  be  regarded  as  ful- 
T.H  till  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  the  glory  of  God  and  all  men  mag- 
m  His  holy  Name. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  author  on  matters  of  more  imme- 
<liate  and  general  interest  There  is  very  much  more  to  which  we  should 
wuliogly  have  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers,  had  space  permitted. 
The  anthor's  relation  to  critical  questions  may  be  judged  from  tJie  fact 
uat  he  accepts  the  division  of  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  into  two  parts,  each 
oy  aifierent  writers,  and  relegates  the  authorship  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
to  175-164  before  Christ,  besides  ascribing  to  it  in  other  respects  a 
P^^nliar  position  and  character.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  far  from 
lollowbg  the  example  of  those  German  critics,  whose  d  priori,  anti- 
jntpernataial,  and  unsound  reconstructions  of  Old  Testament  history 
A&ve  looiid  so  warm  an  advocate  in  Dr.  Hobertson  Smith,  and  others. 
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We  trust  Professor  v.  Orelli's  work  may  find  many  eager  and  thought- 
ful students  in  thiti  country : — whether  it  does  or  not,  it  deserves  them. 
Popular  Haitdbook  or  Christian  Evidbnces,  Vols,  l  and  ii  By  Johb 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union. 

Dr.  Kennedy  has  already  done  good  service  in  the  sphere  of  '  Christian 
Evidence'  by  his  work  on  '  The  Gospels— Their  Age  and  Authorship,'  and 
in  these  handbooks  he  furnishes  a  very  masterly  defence  of  Christianity. 
The  first  part  is  devoted  to  'Theism  and  Related  Subjects,'  what  he 
says  in  the  Introduction  ia  quite  irue :  '  Men  demand  of  us  that  we 
shall  meet  them  first  on  gound  anterior  to  the  question  who  and  wbat 
Jesus  Christ  was.'  His  chapter  on  'Agnosticism  :  (a)  The  Intellect  can- 
not rest  in  it ;  (b)  Morally  wrong  to  rest  in  it,'  is  the  best  in  the  book. 
A  survey  of  the  printed  contents  will  literally  surprise  the  reader  tbst  so 
much  can  be  debated,  and  in  no  sense  superficially  treated,  in  a  volume 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  pages. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  direct  treatment  of  'Christian 
Evidences/  and  deals  with  the  'Historic  Beginnings  of  Christianity;' 
'  The  Founder  of  Christianity— What  He  was  according  to  Himself  and 
His  first  Followers."  '  The  Gospel  Portraiture  of  Jesus  Christ-  Internal 
Evidence  of  its  Reality  ;'  '  The  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Gospels  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament— The  Testimony  of  Prophecy;'  'The  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Gospels  certified  by  His  Miracles ;"  '  The  Jesus  Christ  of  the 
Gospels  certified  by  His  Resurrection  from  the  Dead'  and  '  Corrobora- 
tive Evidences.'  'This  is  the  most  compact,  the  most  complete,  and  the 
most  coavincing  little  volume  we  ever  read.  We  should  lite  to  see  it  in 
the  hands  of  all  onr  youn^  people.  It  would  make  a  capital  class-book  for 
our  senior  Bible  Classes  in  the  Sunday  School,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Sunday  School  Union  on  publishing  such  a  volume  as  this.  It  is  orderly 
and  logii^,  and  not  at  all  dry  or  formal,  but  full  of  spiritual  feeling,  and 
written  in  an  eloquent  style  free  from  all  meretricious  rhetoric.  We 
cannot  too  highly  recommend  it  as  an  antidote  to  indifference  and 
scepticism,  and  as  &  volume  fitted  to  establish  our  sons  and  daughters 
in  the  Christian  faitfa.  It  has  our  very  warmest  word  of  commendation. 
The  Uitv  of  God  :  A  Series  of  Discussions  on  Religion.  By  A.  M.  Faik- 
BAiBy.D.D.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Kow. 

We  need  not  call  special  attention  to  Dr.  Fairbaim's  writings ;  he  is  fairly 
looked  uptoasamaster  on  the  subject  on  which  he  treats.  His 'Studies 
in  the  Life  of  Christ,'  and  '  Studies  in  the  Philosophy  of  Keligion  and 
History,''  have  prepared  us  for  the  work  of  a  man  quite  abreast  of  the 
thought  of  his  age— well  read  in  German  literature,  and  with  a  iiiin<l 
which  has  calibre  enough  to  be  wisely  independent  in  its  judgments. 
Some  ati^dents  are  mastered  by  their  studies.  Dr.  Fairbaim  is  master 
of  his.  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  such  subjects  as  the  Professor 
treatsof  in  this  volume  :  'The  reconciling  of  theistic  and  scientific  notions ; 
the  mutual  relations  of  theology  and  science  ;  the  need  of  a  constructive 
theistic  argument  adapted  to  the  new  conception  of  nature.  His  treat- 
ment of  Christ  ia  Histoiy  in  Fart  III.  is  peroaps  the  most  profound  ana 
the  most  interesting,  especially  the  fourth  heading  of  the  subject:  A 
society  spiritually  constituted  ;  working  from  the  unit  to  the  mass ;  it» 
consequent  universahsm  ;  its  adaptability  to  various  forms  of  pohty.  A 
society  universal  existing  only  for  and  by  the  truth  ;  individuals  made 
heroes  through  Christ.  The  moral  power  of  the  love  of  Christ ;  on  tbe 
individual  and  the  race.  This  power  in  history  ;  creative  of  the  person- 
alities that  have  made  history  ;  the  inspiration  of  our  service  of  man. 

We  have  no  space  to  do  justice  by  any  quotations  of  this  acientifi', 
spiritual,   and  scholarly  work.      The  profound  interest  taken  now  n) 
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matters  of  CSuistiaii  philosopliy  onght  to  lead  to  a  fresh  edition  being 
called  for  at  once  of  this  most  able  volume. 

Tax  Tripartite  Njltube  of  Man.    By  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard,  M.A. 

Fifth  edition.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  George  Street. 

Iliat  this  volume  should  be  called  for  in  a  fifth  edition  is  sufficient 

testimony  to  Mr.  He^urd's  great  ability  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject 

The  preface  fairly  exhibits  tokat  that  subject  is.    There  are  two  parts 

of  human  nature— the  body  and  psyche,  or  sense  and  intellect,  of  which 

Aristotle  knew  as  much  as  we  do ;  and  a  third  faculty — the  pneuma  of 

St  PauL  which  lies  wholly  beyond  the  psychical  man's  horizon,  and  of 

which  all  that  we  know  is  to  be  gathered  from  one  book — the  Bible. 

Thus,  of  the  three  forms  of  consciousness — sense,  self,  and  Grod-conscious- 

nes»— Philosophy  can  tell  us  of  the  two  former ;  Revelation  alone  discovers 

to  us  the  existence  of  the  third  and  highest.    And  again,  the  theology  of 

the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  function  of  spiritual-minded  ness ;  its  psychology 

tells  OS  of  the  organ  itself.    It  appears  that  the  volume  has,  in  an 

appendix,  a  discussion  concerning  Dr.  Crawford's  view  of  the  General 

Fathtfhood  of  God,  and  Dr.  Cancflish's  view  of  the  Particular  Fatherhood 

of  God,  which  will  make  the  volume  highly  interesting  in  Scotland.    It 

is  certainly  an  ably  written  and  most  suggestive  book. 

Old  Testament  Bsvibion.  A  Handbook  for  English  Headers.  By 
J.  Alsxakdeb  Boberts,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  writer  has  embodied,  he  says,  in  these  pages  a  number  of  what 
appear  to  him  improved  translations  of  Old  Testament  passages, 
vithout  having  the  least  idea  whether  or  not  these  have  been  adopted 
hy  the  Revision  Company.  Dr.  Roberts  is  well  known  as  an  author  by 
hia  most  able  work,  'Discussion  on  the  Gospels,'  published  by  Macmillan 
snd  Co.  In  chapter  ix.,  in  this  volume,  he  oroaches  his  favourite 
argument  of  the  habitual  use  of  the  Greek  language  by  Christ  We 
think,  if  anyone  could  convince  us  of  this,  it  would  be  Dr.  Roberts ;  but 
we  retain  our  original  conviction  that  He  usually  spoke  Aramscan.  We 
do  not  believe  Greek  to  have  been  the  dominant  language  of  Judea  at 
tile  commencement  of  our  era.  We  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
this  volume.  It  gives  an  interesting  insight  into  the  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  exceedingly  honest  in  its  endeavours  to  give  the 
right  readings.  The  Messianic  references  are  well  maintained,  and 
we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Roberts  when  he  remarks : '  I  am  afraid  it  must 
be  said  that  the  self-styled  "  critical "  school  of  interpreters  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tendency  always,  if  possible,  to  set  aside  any  reference  in 
Old  Testament  passages  to  a  coining  Messiah.  But  why  should  this  be 
sot  What  is  the  Old  Testament  without  its  Chnstology)'  Students 
will  find  much  to  profit  them  in  this  excellent  volume. 

Moses  and  Geology  ;  or.  The  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science. 

By  Samuel  Kinns,  PLD.  Third  edition.  London,  Paris,  and  New 

York :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin. 
Motst  Christian  thinkers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Bible 
was  not  intended  to  teach  science,  and  manifold  have  been  the  attempts 
to  make  Qenesb  harmonize  with  the  scientific  discoveries  of  modem 
times.  From  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  cannot  say  that  they  have 
been  completely  successful.  The  attempt  to  show  such  harmony  has 
Again  been  made  by  Dr.  Kinns,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  he  has  done  it 
with  remarkable  ability,  and  with  very  careful  research.  The  volume  is 
liaite  Sf^endidly  got  up.  It  is  printed  on  the  very  best  paper,  and  the 
illostratiooB  are  remarkably  well  done.    Though  some  of  them  have 
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appe&Ted  before  in  Figuier's  book,  yet,  as  a  series,  they  are  very  com- 
plete, and  admirably  illustrative  of  tne  creative  eras. 

Dr.  Kiaan  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  there  is  no  dishuTDOojr  ia 
regard  to  order  in  the  successiTe  ens  of  creative  operation.  He  {aves 
the  order  of  fifteen  creative  events  as  taught  by  science,  aad  ahowB  liow 
it  corresponds  with  that  given  by  Moses. 

He  proceeds  to  prove  that  all  these  events  happened  in  the  Biblical 
order,  with  probable  intervals  of  thousands,  it  may  have  been  millions, 
of  years  between  each  ;  and  in  his  scientific  inductions  he  quotes  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R  S.,  Director  of  the  CJeological  Survey  of  Bngland 
and  Wales,  as  having  examined  the  proofs  of  the  geological  chapters, 
and  other  well-known  scientific  gentlemen  as  corroborating  human 
ihyaiology,  oriental  antiquities,  Assyrian  tablets,  etc.,  and  a  learned 
'~Sbi  aids  him  in  the  proper  translation  of  the  Hebrew  words.  With 
,  ..it  perspicuity  he  arranges  his  facts  and  arguments,  and  treads  the 
ields  as  if  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  study,  and  was  devoutly  thankful 
to  have  reached  his  conclusions.  However  much  Christian  men  may 
differ  with  hira  as  to  the  question  whether  it  is  not  rather  perilous  to 
put  upon  the  Bible,  as  a  revelation  of  divine  truths  to  the  religious  heart 
of  man,  the  burden  of  harmonizing  with  the  exact  sciences  unknown  to 
men  then,  and  likely  to  imperil  their  understanding  of  religious  truth, 
if  enforced  b^  scientific  illastrations  contrary  to  their  tAen  experiences 
of  nature,  it  is  certain  that  all  will  sympathize  with  the  devout  endea- 
vour which  Dr.  Kinns  has  made.  We  earnestly  wish  that  there  had 
not  been  so  many  laudatory  references  to  '  bishops,'  '  noblemen,'  and 
'  eminent  men '  in  the  opening  pages,  as  the  age  of  such  '  anuintingn '  is 
dead  as  Dryden,  and  departed,  we  thought,  for  evermore.  The  author  has 
our  hearty  good-vrisbea  for  the  wide  circulation  of  his  well-prepared 
volume. 

Why  abb  Wb  Dissbntbes?    By  Edstaoe  R.  Condkr,  D.D.    Fourth 

edition.      Being  three  lectures  on  the  principles  of   Evanselical 

Nonconformity.      London  :  John    Snow  and  Co.,  S,  Ivy  Xane, 

Paternoster  Row. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  little  work  long  out  of  print.    Certainly, 

'  the  number  of  Dissenten  ia  not  small  who  hold  their  principles  lightly,' 

as  Dr.  Conder  says ;  and  it  is  well  for  our  young  people  to  be  taught 

that  our  Nonconformity  to-day  is  no  mere  accident  of  birth,  but  has  its 

root  in  principles  of  allegiance  to  Christ  in  its  political  aspect,  and  in 

principTea  of  EvangelicaT  obedience  as  opposed  to  a  system  which  finds 

a  home  for  the  sacerdotalism  of  Rome. 

The  Lahb  of  God  :  Expositaons  of  the  Writings  of  St.  John.     By  W. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.    Edinburgh  :  Macniven  and  Wallace. 

Thoughtful—  tender— truly  suggestive,  beautifully  simple,  and  yet  full 
ef  literary  charm. 
The  Trainin 

Revised  I  .  _ „..    _. 

Wo  have  had  occasion  before  to  refer  in  the  very  highest  terms  to  Dr. 
Bruce's  volume  on  'The  Parabolic  Teaching  of  Christ.'  His  abthty 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  this  is  the  third  edition  of  a  volume  published 
first  in  1871.  The  title  carries  with  it  the  real  burden  of  the  book  j  and 
Burel;r  no  subject  can  be  more  intensely  interesting,  to  Christian  teaiiJien 
especially,  than  the  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  hrst  disciples  were 
trained,  and  so  under  discipline  for  the  Apostolate.  Dr.  Bruce  ii 
familiar  with  continental  literature,  is  truly  Evangelical  in  doctrine  anil 
spirit,  ia  most  careful  and  scholarly  in  all  his  arguments  and  homiletic 
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-  .,  and  we  can  imagine  no  work  more  lastingly  useful  to  all 
w]w»e  fife-work  it  is  to  teach  others.  In  all  Christian  households  this 
will  be  aii  admirable  volume  for  those  *  quiet'  hours  which  give  oppor- 
tjudty  for  enriching  the  mind  as  well  as  inspiring  the  heart.  We  need 
a  coQstractive  scriptural  theology,  and  Dr.  Bruce  is  ably  aiding  this 
great  end. 

The  HoiOLisT.  Rsv.  XJbijah  B.  Thomas.  YoL  I.  Eclectic 
Series.  London  :  W.  Mack,  4,  Paternoster  Sqimre. 
When  a  periodical  can  print  on  its  first  pa^e  '  Vol.  fifty-first  from 
commencement,'  it  carries. its  own  commendation  with  it  A  year  ago 
the  present  editor  commenced  his  work  in  succession  to  his  able  prede- 
cessor and  father,  Dr.  Thomas  ;  and  he  has  done  it  with  areat  freshness 
and  force.  Some  of  the  smaller  etchings  are  the  best,  and  free  from  the 
stiffness  which  characterizes  somei  What  the  editor  calls  *  Seedlings '  and 
'  Breviaries,'  contain  the  best  things  in  the  volume,  such  as  *  Sins  of 
Omiffiion,'  by  E.  Oirdlestone,  M.A. ;  'A  Characteristic  Word  of  St 
Mark,'  by  J.  P.  Qledstone.  Taken  throughout,  however,  it  is  a  worthy 
fulfilment  of  its  great  aim  to  inspire  preachers  with  living  and  quicken- 
ing thought& 

Week-Day  Sermons.  By  B.  W.  Dale,  M.A.  London  :  Hodder  and 
Stougbton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  subjects  of  this  volume  are  related  to  the  Christianity  of  common 
life.  We  have  sermons  on  '  Talebearing,'  '  Unwholesome  Words,' 
'Anger,'  'Cheerfulness,'  '  The  Discipline  of  the  Body,'  'Amusements/ 
'Summer  Holidays,'  'Christmas  Parties'— all  capitally  handled.  The 
anther  says  :  '  There  is  no  reason  why  these  Week-dav  Sermons  shoidd 
not  be  read  on  Sundays.  If  week-days  are  never  thought  about  on 
Snndavs,  will  not  Sundays  be  forgotten  on  week-days  1  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  every  man  to  spend  one  hour  on  the  first  day  of  the  week 
thinking  over — not  the  business  affairs — but  the  morality  of  the  other 
sixf  Mr.  Dale  further  suggests  that  as  they  are  about  every-day  life, 
some  readers  may  think  them  '  unspiritual,'  and  he  adds :  '  In  the  sense 
in  which  some  good  people  use  the  word  "  spiritual,"  the  Bible  is  in 
many  parts  extremely  unspiritual.'  We  cannot  read  the  preliminary 
chapter  without  feeling  that  we  should  like  to  transport  it '  bodily '  into 
the  Evangelical^  and  perhaps  we  shall  vet  do  so.  It  need  scarcely  be 
said  that  Mr.  Dsde  does  not  ignore  those  nigher  elements  of  feeling  which 
characterize  spiritual  life.  '  Qod  forbid '  he  says,  '  that  I  should  depre- 
ciate those  lofty  acts  of  the  soul  in  whicn  it  holds  communion  with  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  meditates  on  the  love  of  Christ,  strives  to  penetrate 
more  deeply  into  the  mysterious  glory  of  His  atonement  for  sin,  and 
longB  after  every  channel  through  which  those  streams  of  spiritual  life 
and  power  can  flow  which  have  their  springs  in  the  living  God.'  This 
combination  of  true  spirituality  with  every-day  life  religiousness  of  word 
and  deed  is  the  glorv  and  beauty  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  This 
volume  b  full  of  wholesome  words,  and  we  most  heartily  commend  it  to 
all  those  who  are  gifted  with  common-sense  in  Christian  thinking. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Edited  by  Edwards  and  Park.  London : 
Trubner  and  Co.,  1883. 
The  articles  on  '  The  ProposedBeconstruction  of  the  Pentateuch,'  and 
'Positivism  as  a  Working  System/  are  worth  the  whole  price  of  the 
January  number ;  and  as  the  periodical  is  in  its  fifty- third  year,  we  may 
remark  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  literary  excellence  and  thoroughness. 
No  Christian  scholar  should  be  without  this  learned  review. 
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ONORBGATioNAL  Church  Buildino.  Letters  by  Bbt.  J,  C.  Qai/- 
LiWAY,  M.A.  London :  John  Snow  and  Co.,  2,  Ivy  Lane,  Pater- 
noster Bow. 
Mr.  Gallaway  has  done  Buch  loyal  service  to  Congregationalism  by 
a  able  and  energetic  leadership  in  Congregational  Church  Building, 
lat  these  weighty  letters  deserve  careful  perusal.  They  certainly  fultil 
le  author's  aim  :  '  to  help  readers  generally  to  a  better  insight  into  the 
tie  nature  and  bearines  of  the  vorlc  itself,  and  to  awaken  such  spiritual 
mipathy  with  it  as  will  Inad  to  its  wider  and  more  steadfast  support.' 
rom  raan^  remarks  in  these  letters,  we  see  that  Mr.  Gallaway  has 
iderstandini;  of  the  times,  and  comprehends  the  need  of  the  sympathy 
id  good- will  of  all  kindred  iDstitutions. 

E00LLBCTI0N8  OF  Akthur  Pbnrhyn  STANLEY.  By  G.  Gbamville 
Bradley,  DB.,  Dean  of  Westminster.  London:  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street. 
These  paxes  are  the  record  of  a  friend.  They  contain,  in  fact,  a  course 
f  lectures  delivered  at  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinbungh. 
The  subject  on  wbich  I  spoke,'  says  t^e  author, '  was  one  of  exceeding 
itereat  to  myself.'  Exactly  !  The  consequence  is  that  there  is  not  a 
ill  or  dry  sentence  in  the  little  volume,  and  it  is  full  of  interest  to  the 
id.  There  is  much  in  it  to  stimulate  to  Christian  service,  and  here  and 
lere  it  moves  the  very  centre  of  the  soul. 

IICTIOKARY    AND    CONCORDANCE    OF    BiBLE  WORDB    AND    SySONYMS. 

By  BoSBRT  YouNQ,  LL.D.     Edinburgh  :    George  Adam  Young 

and  Co. 
This  is  a  volume  which  exhibits  the  use  of  ten  thousand  Greek  and 
nglieh  words  occurring  in  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  passages  in  the 
ew  Testament,  si>  as  to  form  a  key  to  the  hidden  meanings  of  the 
acred  Scriptures.  Surely  every  minister  or  student  of  the  Bible  will  be 
lad  to  AVaJ  himself  of  such  a  monument  of  toil  as  this  work,  by  the 
ithor  of  the  well-known  '  Analytical  Concordance  to  the  Bible.'  It  is 
iven  to  few  men  to  exercise  the  scholarly  patience  and  research  needed 
a  such  a  dictionary  as  this. 


Eably  Death. — '  What  is  this  voice  to  us  T  saye  Bonar  of  the  early 
eath  of  M'Cheyne.  *  Only  this  much  we  can  clearly  see,  that  nothing 
'as  more  fitted  to  leave  bis  character  and  example  impressed  on  our 
imembrance  fur  ever  than  his  early  death.  There  might  be  envy  while 
e  lived  ;  there  is  none  now.  There  might  have  been  some  of  the  youth- 
jl  attractiveness  of  bis  graces  lost  had  ne  lived  many  years  ;  this  cannot 
e  impaired  now.  It  seems  as  if  the  Lord  had  strack  the  flower  from 
le  stem  ere  any  of  the  colours  had  lost  their  bright  hues,  or  any  leaf  its 
ngrance.' 

Have  yon  ever  thought  of  the  life  of  a  child  )  Why,  the  life  of  a  child 
I  a  perfect  life  of  fnith.  That  little  child,  what  cau  it  do  t  Why,  that 
ttte  child  could  nut  find  its  way  to  the  street-end  and  back  again.  It 
rould  be  lost  if  you  trusted  it  uone.  That  little  child  could  not  find 
lie  next  meal.  If  yun  left  that  little  child  it  would  die  of  want  That 
ttle  child  could  not  furnish  a  shelter  fur  its  own  head  to-night ;  and 
et,  has  that  little  child  any  fear  about  it  1  Has  that  little  child  any  sort 
f  alarm  about  it}  Not  at  ^!  How  comes  it  that  the  child's  life  is  the 
appy  life  it  is  I  Because,  instinctively  and  beautifully,  it  is  a  life  of 
iiith.— *S'.  Colei/. 
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DR.    E.    J.    SOUTH  ON. 

The  Central  African  Mission  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1877.  Noble  men  have  laid  down 
their  lives  in  founding  it,  and  others  are  bravely  endeavouring 
to  establish  it  Captain  Hore,  the  discoverer  of  the  Lukuga 
Biver;  the  Eev.  W.  Griffith,  who  for  long  like  a  lonely  sentinel 
has  been  in  XJguha,  and  others,  live ;  but  the  gitives  of  the 
missionary  statesman  Dr.  Mullens,  of  the  devoted  Thomson 
and  the  ardent  Dodgshun^  of  the  earnest  Williams  and  the 
heroic  Southon^  may  be  seen  at  Mpwapwa,  at  Kigoma  near 
Ujiji,  and  at  XJrambo. 

'  These  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each.' 

Ebenezer  J.  Southon  was  bom  in  Gosport,  on  August  23rd, 
1850.  When  he  was  but  three  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  who 
vas  a  local  preacher  among  the  Baptists.  On  his  widowed 
mother  devolved  the  responsibility  of  training  a  large  family.. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  British  Schools  in  Cowes, 
he  was  of  a  studious  turn,  and  took  pleasure  in  his  leisure 
hours  in  rambling  in  search  of  insects  and  reptiles.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  Ventnor,  in  which  town  he  joined  the 
Baptist  Church.  Before  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  entered 
&  situation  as  foreman  in  a  warehouse  in  Brighton.  Cir- 
cumstances induced  him  to  go  to  New  York  and  to  Texas,  where 
he  became  an  assistant  to  an  army  surgeon,  and  obtained  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  U.S.  A  In  1871  he  returned  to  England,  and 
^as  fortunate  in  becoming  an  assistant  to  a  very  intelligent  and 
^^11-informed  medical  man  in  Hackney.  After  this  he  resumed 
^  former  calling,  and  held  situations  in  Birley  and  Southamp- 
^n.  Baring  that  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  church  at 
-Albion  Chapel,  Southampton,  then  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
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the  Bev.  S.  March,  B.A.  Many  lovingly  remember  him  as  a 
most  devoted  and  active  Christian.  .In  hia  spare  hours  he 
worked  hard  in  learning  French  and  Spanish.  The  missionar; 
enterprise  now  engaged  his  attention:  information  as  to  the 
open  fields,  and  the  fewness  of  the  labourers,  affected  him,  and 
induced  him  to  offer  himself  to  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
He  was  accepted  and  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  two  years'  training, 
where  it  was  his  privilege  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Lowe  of 
the  Edinbui^h  Medical  Missionary  Society.  One  of  his  fellow- 
students,  referring  to  that  period,  remarks :  '  While  he  studied 
in  Edinburgh  he  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  J.  Putlsford, 
with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  there  is  still  a 
fragrant  memory  at  Albany  Street  of  the  man,  whose  prayers 
Btined  the  devotion  of  the  prayer-meeting,  and  whose  sympathy 
and  gentleness  drew  all  hearts  to  him  in  the  Sabbath  schools. 
He  was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Free  Breakfast  Mission,  in  the 
Cowgate  Dispensary,  and  in  other  departments  of  Christian 
religious  activity.  As  a  student  he  introduced  one  or  two 
inventions  into  the  Infirmary,  and  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant 
career.  No  one  would  have  been  ashamed  to  be  the  owner  of 
Dr.  Southon's  note-book.  We  remember  one  Sunday  on  which 
he  conducted  no  less  than  live  services,  beginning  with  the 
Free  Breakfast,  and  ending  with  a  sermon  in  one  of  the  city 
churches.'  Before  his  term  of  training  closed  great  trials  befell 
the  Central  African  Mission — sickness  and  death  had  overtaken 
beloved  brethren,  the  experiment  of  the  waggon-system  had 
failed,  and  complications  had  arisen  as  to  the  detention  of  goods 
for  the  former  missionary  party.  The  Mission  had  to  be  rein- 
forced at  once,  and  Dr.  Mullens  nobly  volanteered  his  services, 
and  Dr.  Southon  and  Mr.  Griffith  instantly  responded  to  ^le 
necessities  of  the  case.  These  brethren  left  England  in  April, 
1879,  and  Zanzibar,  June  13th,  en  rovAe  for  Ujiji. 

About  that  time  it  was  well  said  concerning  the  work— 'To 
have  to  travel  600  or  700  miles,  every  inch  of  it,  measured  by 
the  weary  tread  of  human  feet,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  200 
or  300  porters,  not  simply  to  carry  one's  baggt^,  but  even  to 
carry  the  very  money  with  which  you  have  to  pay  your  way,  is 
no  holiday  excursion ;  and  to  have  to  deal  with  native  chiefs  of 
difficult  and  capricious  tempers,  with  difficult  and  oftentimes 
opposing  interests,  demands  qualities  of  the  highest  statesmati- 
ehip.' 

But  Dr.  Southon  bad  lived  a  many-sided  life;  this  prepared 
him  for  such  work.  For  as  one  previously  quoted  says:  'In 
America  he  had  acted  as  a  schoolmaster,  as  a  newspaper 
reporter,  as  a  commercial  traveller,  as  a  mercantile  clerk,  as  a 
journalist,  as  a  sewing-machine  agent,  as  a  surgeon  in  tbe 
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American  anny,  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Trueheart  in  Texas.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  the  writer  a  book  he  had  bound,  a  writing- 
desk  iie  had  made,  and  a  snake-skin  he  had  dried.  To  illustrate 
the  YersatOity  of  his  mind^  we  may  add  that  he  wrote  verses  of 
BO  mean  order  with  wonderful  facility,  read  both  French  and 
German,  and  spoke  the  former  language — was  a  most  powerful 
preacher,  a  very  fair  musician,  a  first-rate  carpenter,  an  excellent 
cook,  a  good  shot,  a  delightful  story-teller,  and  as  popular  in  a 
drawing-room  as  he  was  tender  in  an  infirmary  ward/ 

On  him  the  conduct  of  the  caravan  largely  depended ;  but  that 
which  he  regarded  as  being  to  him,  with  his  robust  health  as  '  a 
mere  picnic,  no  bustle,  no  care,  no  anxiety,'  soon  proved  too 
mach  for  Dr.  Mullens.  He  fell  ill,  and  notwithstanding  the 
tender  care  and  skill  of  Dr.  Baxter  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  Dr.  JSouthon,  and  Mr.  Griffith,  he  died  in  Chikombe,  and 
was  interred  by  the  brethren  in  the  burialground  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  at  Mpwapwa  on  the  12th  of  July. 

How  graphically  Dr.  Southon  described  that  sad  day !  *  On  the 
morning  of  July  12th,  a  very  mournful  procession  started  from 
Mr.  Last's  house  for  the  burialground  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  at  Mpwapwa.  Solemnly  and  silently  the  procession 
wended  its  way  down  into  deep  gorges,  now  across  the  level 
road,  then  across  the  little  hilL  On  either  side  the  primeval 
forest  stood  in  all  its  beauty,  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  mimosa 
mingling  with  the  darker  green  of  huge  castor -oil  plants. 
Forest  trees,  and  a  thousand  different  shrubs,  made  an  effect 
decidedly  pretty.  Overhead  the  morning  sun  glints  on  the  hill- 
tops behind  and  above  us,  and  shines  on  the  plains  beneath  and 
in  front  of  us.  Not  a  sound  is  heard,  save  an  occasional  whisper 
and  steady  tramp,  tramp,  of  men  who  carry  the  burden.  Just 
before  arriving  at  the  grave  the  solemn  words  of  Holy  Writ 
sounded  in  the  stillness :  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore 
years  and  ten,"  etc.  After  placing  the  coffin  near  the  grave,  and 
then  lowering  it  into  it,  Mr.  Griffith  offered  up  a  prayer,  and 
then  read  the  ordinary  burial  service.  I  closed  the  service  with 
a  short  prayer.  Another  look  at  the  coffin,  and  he  is  left  in 
peace. 

'  When  we  turned  from  the  grave,'  says  Dr.  Southon, '  we  fully 
realized  our  loss ;  but  the  Almighty's  arms  were  around  us,  and 
we  were  comforted' 

'Perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,' he  led  the  caravan  by  a  some- 
what new  route  through  XJgogo,  calling  at  many  important 
places,  and  having  friendly  intercourse  with  chiefs  and  people. 
At  length  he  arrived  at  IJrambo,  and  at  once  had  an  interview 
with  the  great  chief,  Mirambo ;  and  though  his  first  impressions 
of  the  chief  were  of  a  decidedly  unpleasant  nature,  by  his  firm- 
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uesa,  tact,  and  surgic^  skill,  the  visit  proved  to  be  satis&ictor; 
in  many  ways.  Thus  friendship  with  Mirambo  was  commenced 
Favourable  relations  were  established,  an  opening  was  offered 
for  a  station  at  Urambo,  a  most  important  centre  for  missionary 
operations,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  detained  goods  wat 
restored.  Greatly  enconr^ed  he  pressed  on  to  TJjiji,  which  he 
reached  on  September  23rd,  1879,  being  heartily  welcomed  by 
Captain  Hore  and  Mr.  Hutley.  Dr.  Southon's  amazing  energy 
and  great  ability  in  the  management  of  men  were  constanUv 
displayed  in  this  journey.  It  was  the  quickest  on  record  froia 
the  coast  to  the  lake  Taugaoyika,  being  but  99  days,  the 
quickest  previously  being  that  of  Stanley  from  Ba^moyo, 
which  occupied  236  days.  The  desertions  of  bearers  were  fai 
fewer  than  usual.  'Other  caravans  had  lost  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty,  and  some  of  them  ninety  per  cent,  by  desertion.  I  only  lost 
three  men  at  the  coast,  and  seven  lelt  me  when  the  journey  was 
nearly  completed.  He  was  able  to  write  of  his  followers  :  '  The 
men  are  cheerful,  happy,  and  contented.  Grumbling  is  rarely 
heard ;  quarrelling  never.  We  are  very  much  like  a  happy 
family,  of  which  I  am  the  honoured  head.'  The  missionaries 
now  at  Ujiji  conferred  together,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Dr. 
Southon  should  return  to  Urambo.  This  he  did,  arriving,  there 
October  26th ;  and  there  he  remained  until  his  death.  With  the 
exception  of  two  months,  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  the  Rev.  D,  Williams,  who  died  September  24th, 
1881,  he  was  alone !  Who  can  understand  the  meaning  of  this  ? 
— few  indeed.  But  He  who  trod  the  winepress  alone  was  with 
His  servant  By  His  help  he  proved  himself  to  be  the  possessor 
in  no  common  measure  of  the  qualifications  of  the  true  mission- 
ary. His  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  Missions  was  intense ;  he 
knew  something  of  perils  among  the  heathen,  of  perils  in  the 
wilderness,  and  of  o^er  perils,  but  none  of  these  things  moved 
him.  He  joyfully  made  sacrifice  'Ko  one  will  ever  know 
until  we  meet  "over  there"  what  sufferings,  privations,  and 
hardships  the  Central  African  Mission  has  cost  its  pioneers;  and 
even  as  we  value  that  which  has  cost  ua  most,  so  those  of  us 
who  survive  feel  that  no  sacrifice  is  too  great,  no  exertion  too 
prolonged,  and  no  suffering  too  deep  for  us  to  endure  if  we  can 
but  attain  the  end.' 

He  was  an  inceasant  worker.  His  letters  to  his  friends,  as 
well  as  his  journals,  afford  proof  of  this.  He  labour^  hard  to 
acquire  the  Kiswahili  and  the  Kinyamwezi,  sufficiently  reducing 
the  latter  to  written  form  to  enable  him  to  prepare  '  a  reader ' 
for  his  boys.  Very  careful  was  he  in  his  scientific  observations 
— his  barometer,  his  rain-gauge,  his  hygrometer,  were  in  constant 
use.    Great  was  his  delight  in  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  and 
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botanj,  bat  before  all  he  was  active  in  his  mission  work.     He 
must  haye  toiled  in  his  loneliness  to  have  been  able  in  a  little 
mote  than  a  year  to  write  as  follows :  *  During  the  past  twelve 
months  more  than  1,600  persons  have  received  medicine,  sur- 
gical assistance  and  advice  from  me  personally  at  the  Mission 
House;'  He  was  not  the  medical  man,  but  emphatically  the 
medical  mimonary.    '  In  severe  cases  the  Wanyamwezi  send  to 
me  to  visit  them  in  their  own  homes.    When  I  enter  into  a  house 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  sick  person  a  crowd  generally  collects 
roood  the  door.     Systematically  I  draw  their  attention  to  the 
rel8t&)n5hip  which  exists  between  God  and  man,  and  preach  to 
them  Christ  while  on  earth,  especially  His  treatment  of  the  sick. 
I^eading  up  from  these  I  gradually  unfold  the  grand  truths  of 
the  Atonement,  redemption  through  Christ,  and  man's  need  of  a 
Sariom.' 

In  his  next,  and  as  it  has  proved  to  be  his  last,  annual  report, 
after  referring  to  financial  questions  and  improved  mail  service, 
also  to  his  boys'  school,  and  his  little  hospital,  and  the  work 
done  therein,  he  states  :  *  Evangelistic  efforts  have  during  the  year 
been  made  in  every  direction  around  Urambo.  Most  of  the  large 
towns  have  been  visited,  and  a  systematic  course  of  instruction 
carried  out.  Many  of  the  smaller  villages  have  been  itinerated, 
and,  though  in  a  feeble  way,  Christ  and  Him  crucified  have  been 
preached  to  the  people.'  Truly  his  labours  were  abundant.  He 
was  a  believer  in  the  power  of  prayer.  In  Southampton,  in 
Edinburgh,  and  in  Africa,  he  was  known  as  a  man  of  prayer. 
His  work  was  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  prayer.  How  con- 
stantly in  his  letters  did  he  appeal  for  the  prayers  of  his  friends ! 
After  this  fashion  did  he  plead  for  this — '  Pray  so  earnestly 
that  you  shall  agonize  before  God,  that  His  Spirit  may  prepare 
the  soil  into  which  the  good  seed  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  dropped ; 
piay  so  diligently  that  the  throne  of  God  may  be  besieged 
vith  ardent  supplications  that  His  blessing  may  fill  the  earthen 
vessel  commissioned  to  proclaim  His  Truth.  Do  not  let  the  sub- 
ject drop  after  a  few  weeks,  but  let  it  bum  into  your  very  natures 
as  though  each  of  you  were  a  missionary  selected  to  aid  the  cause 
of  God  by  your  prayers.' 

Bat  there  was  no  vainglorying  or  boasting  with  him.  '  If 
I  have  succeeded  when  others  have  failed — ^if  health  and 
vigour  were  mine  when  disease  and  death  were  the  portion  of 
others — ^if  courage  in  time  of  danger,  strength  in  time  of  tempta- 
tion, have  characterized  my  actions,  should  we  say  anything 
in  praise  of  the  individual  ?  No ;  a  thousand  times,  no !  Let 
lis  Uxm  from  him  to  adore  the  Father ;  let  us  praise  the  Infinite 
Son;  let  us  praise  the  Guide,  Comforter,  and  Protector  in  the 
person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  "  One  in  Three,  Three  in  One,"  co- 
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eternal  for  oar  new  hamauity,  be  all  praise  and  glory  for  ever* 
more  !* 

But  Dr.  Southon's  day  for  work  on  earth  was  to  be  a  brief 
one.  In  June  of  last  year,  after  seven  months  of  hard  work 
withont  any  break,  wearied  and  ill,  he  felt  it  needful  to  go  out 
for  a  day  or  two  for  change  and  rest  Among  others  who  accom- 
panied him  was  his  faithful  servant,  Uledi — who  accidentally 
dischai^d  his  ri6e,  and  the  charge  shattered  Dr.  Southon's  lelt 
arm.  hi  the  midst  of  his  agony  he  had  strength  and  court^ 
to  write  two  letters  to  his  brother.  One  is  dated  July  3rd.  In  it 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  accident ;  of  his  instructions  as  to 
bandaging  the  shattered  limb,  and  for  conveying  him  back  to 
Urambo ;  of  the  great  sorrow  of  Mirambo ;  of  the  visit  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Copplestone,  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  and  of  his 
instructions  to  that  gentleman,  though  not  a  medical  man,  for 
the  amputation  of  the  arm.  It  is  not  surprisii^  that  Mr.  Cop- 
plestone should  write :  '  At  the  first  sight  of  his  frightfully 
shattered  arm  I  almost  "  went  ofC"  However,  I  soon  recovered, 
and  sat  down  by  his  bedside.  He  told  me  what  he  wished  me 
to  do,  i.e.,  to  cut  off  the  arm  above  the  elbow.  I  could  scarcely 
bear  to  think  of  my  task ;  but  knowing  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  and 
death,  I  nerved  myself  up  to  do  what  I  possibly  could.'  On  the 
next  morning  the  operation  had  to  be  performed.  '  I  never  felt  so 
weak  in  my  Hfe,  but  I  relied  upon  God.  I  seemed  to  have  nerve 
for  anything,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  however  imperfectly  the  work 
was  done,  it  was  done  according  to  His  will  and. guidance.'  In 
the  letter  referred  to,  Dr.  Southon,  concerning  the  operation, 
writes  : '  Thank  God,  at  last  he  got  through ;  and  considering  he 
never  did  anything  of  the  kind  before,  he  made  an  excellent  job 
of  it ;'  and  touchingly  concludes, '  I  bless  Qod  my  trust  in  Hioi 
is  strong,  or  stronger  than  ever ;  and  if  He  allows  me  to  live,  I 
will  do  Him  good  service  yet — if  not  here,  in  some  other  part  of 
His  vineyard.  Cut,  oh !  if  He  calls  me  to  be  with  Mullens 
and  Thomson  and  others  gone  on  before,  how  gladly  will  I  re- 
spond, and  joyfuUy  "knock  off  work  "  here  1'  The  other  letter, 
and  the  last  he  ever  wrote,  was  dated  July  22nd,  four  days 
before  his  death,  and  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with  the  words 
'  To  be  sent  after  death '  written  thereon.  It  is,  indeed,  a  won- 
derful letter ;  we  would  that  it  could  be  given  as  a  whole,  but 
that  is  impossible.  Two  or  three  sentences  may  be  quoted. 
'  I  feel  I  can't  last  much  longer.'  '  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I 
should  welcome  death.'  'Tell  everybody  (i.e.,  if  I  die)  that  my 
most  earnest  wish  was  to  die  at  my  post ;  but  if  I  die  I  shall 
not  leave  the  work,  but  shall  be  more  efficient  to  aid  it'  *  Don't 
grieve  for  me.  I  would  you  could  be  glad,  positively  glad,  and 
rejoice  most  unmistakably  about  the  event.'     '  I  leave  no  r^ret 
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behind  except  as  to  the  unfinished  way  in  which  I  leave  my  work 
to  my  successor ;  but  even  that  is  swept  off  by  knowing  that  He 
will  have  it  so.    Good-bye,  and  good-bye  all  true  friends.    Let 
your  efforts  be  to  cany  on  the  work  by  prayer  and  money,  if 
none  can  give  themselves.    In  the  holy  unity  of  God  and  man, 
keaven  and  earth — I  remain,  your  angel  brother  (signed)  Ebb.' 
Another  operation  was  necessary.    On  the  24th,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Bohn^  of  Ugunda,  this  was  performed  by  Mr.  Copple- 
stone^who  wrote, '  He  reminded  me  of  the  ''  terrible  task  "  I  had 
before  me.    Before  we  began  to  administer  chloroform  he  en- 
gaged in  prayer,  so  full  of  hope  and  trust,  not  fearing  what  the 
issae  might  be.'    On  the  26th  those  around  him  felt  that  the 
end  was  near — ^his  breathing  became  less  and  less  distinct — a 
iiappy  smile  rested  on  his  countenance,  and  he  was  not,  for 
God  had  taken  him.    Thus,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one,  this 
Christian  hero  died,  and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  grave  beside 
that  of  David  Williams^  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life,  for  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus  shall  God 
bring  with  Him.  D.  S. 


EXPECTATION. 


'Mt  expectation  is  frotn  Him/  says  the  Psalmist,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  fills  life  with  such  joy  and  rest  as  expectation !  It 
is  the '  beyond '  of  human  histoiy,  and  no  landscape  is  beautiful 
without  perspective ! 

We  must  either  crush  or  change  our  nature  to  do  without 
expectation.  So  far  as  we  know,  this  belongs  alone  to  man. 
Amid  the  created  beings  on  earth;  he  alone  can  look  behind 
into  the  fields  of  memory,  and  before  to  the  hills  of  hope.  Man 
<2annot  browse  like  the  cattle  on  present  pastures  alone !  When 
he  has  ascended  the  hill-top  of  creation,  he  looks  across  the  blue 
and  purple  sea  for  the  outHnes  of  the  land  that  is  '  afar  off.' 

This  is  no  modem  development  of  humanity.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  civilization  or  education,  it  is  one  of  the  root-instincts 
of  man's  nature  i  It  is  older  than  David,  old  as  the  patriarch  who 
by  faith,  looked  for  a  city  which  had  foundations,  whose 
builder  was  God.  We  are  here  to-day  as  pilgrims.  We  were 
bom  into  the  world  as  strangers,  and  we  shall  die  as  strangers. 
Earth  at  its  best  mocks  us !  It  is  full  of  disappointments ! 
Nothing  abides.  Day  gives  place  to  night,  summer  to  winter, 
the  garden  to  the  grave !    We  have  no  continuing  city. 

Whence  then  comes  this  longing  within  us  for  continuance  ? 
If  every  instinct  has  its  meaning,  and  every  desire  its  object^ 
vhy  not  this  ?  Is  it  in  the  highest  region  of  being  alone  that 
i^e  are  to  be  disappointed  men  ? 
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David  walked  in  a  dimmer  light  than  we  do,  but  there  was  a 
'  beyond '  in  his  life.  '  I  shall  be  satisfied,'  he  8a.ya, '  when  I  awake 
with  Thy  likeness.*  Isaiah  felt  it !  '  Thy  sun,'  he  says,  *  shall 
DO  more  go  down,  nor  thy  moon  withdraw  itself;  for  the  Lord 
shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days  of  thy  mourning 
shall  be  ended.' 

Bnt  it  was  Chiiat  that  brought  life  and  immortality  to  l^ht. 
Heaven  came  with  Him  down  to  earth.  As  He  came  forth  from 
the  Father,  all  the  heavenly  light  snrronnded  Him.  The  Gospels 
are  illuminated  with  its  glory !  Home  is  His  benediction ; 
it  is  the  last  and  dearest  promise  of  His  dying  days — '  In  My 
Father's  bouse  are  many  mansions. . . '  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you.' 

Chrislaan  expectation,  however,  not  only  involves  this,  but  it 
includes  all  that  leads  to  it.  We  are  '  born  irom  above,'  we  are 
disciplined  by  sorrow,  made  enduring  by  tribulation,  tested  by 
temptation,  sanctified  by  suffering ;  these  things  are  no  longer 
accidents  in  human  history,  nor  fatalisms  in  human  experience. 
There  is  always  '  expectation,'  not  from  change  or  chance,  or 
self-conquest,  but  from  God  t     '  My  expectation  is  from  Him.' 

It  viiU  not  be  Disappointed, 

'  Qod  is  not  a  man  that  He  shoold  lie,  or  the  Son  of  man  that 
He  should  repent.'  God's  Word  is  the  expression  of  His  inunu* 
table  counsel.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  human  ex- 
pectation we  entertain  God  endorses  and  approves.  These  may 
be  vain  and  foolish ;  they  may  conflict  with  the  great  expectation. 
He  has  promised  to  preserve  us  from  all  evil,  and  He  will  perform 
that !  He  has  promised  that  through  the  crucible  of  life  all 
events  shall  come  forth  in  beneficent  shapes,  and  He  will  perform 
that  I  He  has  promised  that  all  deeds  of  patience,  love,  and 
heroism,  shall  be  remembered,  even  to  the  cup  of  cold  water, 
and  He  will  perform  that !  He  has  promised  that  none  shall 
pluck  us  out  of  the  good  hands,  and  He  will  perform  that !  He 
has  promised  not  to  forsake  us  in  the  last  waterfloods,  and  to 
welcome  us  on  the  eternal  shores,  and  as  He  stands  at  the  edge 
of  the  breakers  He  will  perform  that ! 

We  are  pointed  to  the  history  of  all  ages  for  the  attestation  of 
this,  and  a  m^hty  chorus  of  voices  join  in  the  refrain, '  He  is 
faithful  that  promised.' 

Let  every  Christian  remember,  therefore,  that  all  is  well. 
The  sentries  around  every  pavilion  of  God — 'pavilions'  that 
shelter  His  children — re-echo  the  watchword, '  All's  welL' 

Onr  human  expectations  are  disappointed.  The  fair  flower  of 
human  life  puts  forth  a  few  blossoms  to  the  morning  air,  and 
then  droops  and  dies.    The  tide  that  seemed  smoothly  beaiios 
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OS  along  to  some  earthly  harbour  of  promise,  turns  before  evening 

and  leaves  us  to  night&Il  and  resurgent  waters.    The  triumphal 

velcome  to  Jerusalem  gave  place  to  '  Crucify  Him.'    The  nerves 

in  their  highest  tension  of  power  become  like  a  jarring  harp. 

The  fiiends  we  made  trjrst  with  cross  the  ocean,  die,  and  we  see 

them  no  more.     No  life  closes  without  many  disappointed  ex- 

peetitions.      The  sky  is  overcast  at  noonday.      The  smiling 

ocean,  tarns  to  yeasty  madness.    The  perspective  of  Peter's 

throne  changed  in  the  near  horizon  to  a  cross.  But  then  the  wise 

nun  knows  that  a  few  years  at  longest  bury  all  expectations  in 

the  dost '  There  '  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together ;'  there 

conqnered  Cavalier  and  victorious  Roundhead  lie  lanceless  and 

nameless  in  a  common  grave.     There  honour's  reputation  is 

hashed,  and  the  bugle-note  that  proclaimed  a  victor's  march  is 

as  silent  as  the  clank  of  the  chains  which  the  slaves  wore  in 

Aeir  sad  procession  through  Eome's  Capenian  gate. 

Expectations  ?  Oh,  think  of  the  busy^  bustling,  wrangling, 
self-seeking  crowd  of  men  and  women  among  whom  you  mingled 
jesteiday!  Not  a  crown  but  begins  to  fade  as  it  is  put  on. 
Not  an  expectation  that  being  gained,  is  not  far  less  enjoyed  in 
the  possession  than  in  the  pursuit. 

And  then  in  the  quiet  church  of  God  thank  Him  that  you  are 
a  Christian ;  that  you  know  in  Whom  you  have  believed ;  that 
joor  crown  and  kingdom  are  secure,  and  that  Jesus  will  keep 
that  which  you  have  committed  to  Him  to  the  last  great  day  ; 
so  that  if  you  love  EUm^  and  are  loyal  to  Him,  in  motive  and 
service,  no  man  can  take  away  your  crown. 

It  vnU  not  be  aUogetJier  Deferred. 

God  will  reward  your  expectation  here.  That  is,  if  you  have 
the  spiritual  vision,  as  Paul  says,  that  can  discern  spiritual 
things.  The  rainbow  of  promise  is  not  only  over  the  heavenly 
fields,  its  beautiful  arch  is  over  us  here.  Has  God  promised  a 
conscious  manifestation  of  Himself  to  you  ?  and  have  you  not 
felt,  when  alone,  that  stiU  voice,  that  gracious  touch,  that 
mystery  of  comfort  which  tells  you  God  is  near.  His  spirit 
witnessing  with  your  spirit,  and  for  an  end  which  you  desire 
most  of  all,  that  you  may  know  you  are  His  child  ?  Has  God 
promised  that  you  shall  not  labour  in  vain  ?  and  have  you  ? 
Do  you  not  know  where  the  tender  Jiierb  has  sprung  forth  ?  and 
where  your  words  have  been  as  an  amulet  in  memory  ?  and 
where  your  visits  have  been  as  dew  on  parched  grass?  and 
where  your  revelations  of  truth  have  removed  the  eclipse  of 
faith  ?  and  where  long  habit  has  been  broken  ?  and  where 
BoUtade  has  lost  its  cheerlessness,  through  the  Christ  you  have  not 
preached  for  nought  ?    Labour  in  vain !     What,  when  lambs  in 
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the  heavenly  pastores  know  that  ia  the  Good  Shepherd's  name 
you  opened  the  fold  to  them  ?  and  God's  enemies  know  that  yon 
have  often  defeated  them  f  No !  In  Heaven  yon  will  be 
welcomed  by  multitudes  who  first  trod  the  holy  way  through 
you.  Many  a  time  in  your  life,  thoughts  like  these  must  have 
been  the  rich  banquet  of  your  memory ;  many  a  time  you  must 
have  said,  all  my  expectation  of  reward  here  has  been  more  Uian 
fulfilled.  Verily  the  Prophet's  words  are  true, '  His  reward  is 
■with  Him.' 

Nor  is  it  otherwbe  when  we  devoutly  consider  the  events  that 
have  befallen  us  in  life.  We  have  no  magician's  mirror,  in  which 
to  see  the  might-have-been,  that  strange  longing  of  many  lives ! 
There  are  moments,  no  doubt,  when  many  feel  what  sunny 
orchards  they  might  have  entered,  and  what  angels  they  might 
have  entertained !  but  then  they  knew  not  what  the  end  of  that 
way  wets.  The  smoothest  river,  where  even  a  summer  fly  makes 
a  ripple  on  the  water,  often  leads  to  the  wildest  water-rush ;  the 
brightest  day  often  sets  in  darkness  and  in  storms.  You  have 
no  key  into  these  chambers  of  the  palac«  Might-have-been — do 
guide  but  Imaginfttion — the  falsest  guide  of  all ! 

But  you  do  know  what  God  has  done  for  you.  You  believed 
His  promise, '  As  thy  day  thy  strength  shall  be,'  and  He  has  not 
disappointed  you.  You  trembled  amid  the  glaciers  of  new  temp- 
tations, but  when  your  foot  well-nigh  slipped,  His  mercy  held 
you  up ;  your  harvest  failed,  like  Jacob's,  but  Joseph  was  in 
Egypt,  and  all  was  well !  You  expected  much,  and  God  has 
given  you  more,  and  your  motto  is  no  new  one,  it  was  your 
fathers  and  your  fathers'  fathers.  Jehovah  Jireh :  the  Lord  will 
provida 

/( ivUl  not  injure  Duty. 

I  mean  this  expectation  will  not,  especially  as  it  centres  in 
home  and  heaven.  Some  say  that  it  will.  A  somewhat  boastful 
array  of  Secularists  in  our  day  say  that  earth  would  be  happier, 
and  the  interests  of  humanity  here  below,  be  better  attended  to, 
if  there  were  no  resting  on  and  seeking  after  the  heaven  be- 
yond ! 

Let  us  use  no  hard  words  to  them ;  let  us  meet  argument  by 
argument !  My  answer  is,  that  he  lives  better  in  the  present 
who  lives  for  the  future  too  I  The  late  President  Garfield,  it 
appears,  when  a  young  man,  wrote  an  essay  on  the  necessity  for 
a  future  state,  as  an  argument  drawn  from  the  inequalities  and 
oft  injustice  of  man's  present  life.  True !  there  are  judgments 
here,  but  how  much  wrong,  rapine,  cruelty,  murder,  goes  nnie- 
dressed !  And  if  man  has  no  expectation  that  it  ever  will  be 
redressed,  what  is  to  prevent  the  sensual  and  the  greedy  and  the 
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lapfldons  and  the  cruel  from  casting  all  conscience  and  conse- 
quence to  the  iinnds  ?  Live  better  in  the  present  life  if  there 
were  no  expectation  of  a  future  ?  I  emphatically  deny  it.  Even 
with  the  worst  the  dim  dread  of  that  future  has  some  effect. 
And  do  you  really  believe  that  mere  utilities,  and  expediencies, 
and  iaimess  between  men  and  men,  and  wholesome  custom,  and 
what  we  mean  by  moral  life,  would  be  bestipreserved  if  we 
limited  our  thought  and  time  to  this  world  alone  ?  A  thousand 
times  No !  Dissoluteness  would  have  its  wider  harvest,  and 
lawlessness  its  re^  of  terror  and  of  blood. 

On  the  other  ha^nd,  who  so  likely  to  be  earnest,  honest,  faith- 
fill,  kind  and  pure,  as  he  who  believes  from  his  soul  that  the  dear 
Chiist  above  looks  at  and  judges  his  most  secret  thoughts?  Who 
when  he  makes  a  new  home  is  likely  to  be  so  self-sacrificing  and 
land  as  he  who  lives  for  immortality  and  who  loves  others '  even 
as  Christ  gave  Himself  for  the  Church '?  Who  will  so  guard  his 
woids  as  he  who  knows  that  for  '  every  idle  word  that  man  shall 
speak  he  must  give  account  thereof  at  the  day  of  judgment '? 
Who  will  act  the  hero-part  like  he  who  knows  that  the  rewards 
of  earth  are  nothing  to  the  martyr's  crown  on  high  ? 

We  are  always  fetching  strength  from  beyond — strength  of 
endurance  to  bear  trouble,  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  the 
Secularists  wish  us  to  look  at  most,  at  the  things  which  are 
seen  and  temporal,  but  at  those  things  which  are  unseen  and 
eteinaL 

No !  it  will  not  injure  duty  to  have  expectations  on  high,  for 
he  who  lives  most  in  heart  with  the  Christ  Who  is  on  high,  will 
bring  heaven  down  to  bless  the  weary  earth. 

It  will  not  Die  out. 

We  need  not  fear  that  I    Man  cannot  live  well,  or  live  cheer- 
fully, or  live  long,  without  this  expectation ! 

It  is  the  charm  of  the  humblest  life,  and  raises  it  to  a  level 
mththe  highest     It  is  the  solace  of  the  sufferer  when  pain  is 
^^"RMiking  the  brow,  or  when  bereavement  has  drained  each  drop 
oi  joy  out  of  the  cup  of  life. 

Moreover,  it  answers  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  nature. 
life  even  here  always  wants  a  beyond.  We  never  in  this  little 
life  live  for  to-day  only ;  we  are  thinking  of  to-morrow.  And  have 
^e  not  a  suggestive  argument  here,  that  as  the  little  parts  of 
<>ux  life  are  related  to  some  to-morrow  here,  so  the  whole  of  life  is 
^«ted  to  the  great  to-morrow  beyond  ? 

firu^  phild  lives  for  his  youth,  and  the  youth  is  discontented 
^  ne  is  a  man.  Possession  palls  as  soon  as  it  is  reached,  and 
^e  findei  seeks  some  new  spoil  to-morrow.    I  defy  you,  even  in 
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a  haman  BeiiBe,  to  live  only  in  the  present;  70a  are  thinking  all 
of  you  of  to-morrow. 

So  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  soul  to  confine  itself  to  time.  The 
law  of  our  nature  forbids  it.  The  soul  has  wings  and  will  soar 
on  high ;  like  the  lark,  it  singa  best  at  heaven's  gate !  Speak  to 
us  of  eternal  service  and  eternal  song,  of  nights  that  shall  come 
no  more,  a  sun  that  shall  never  set,  and  days  of  mourning  that 
shall  be  ended,  and  the  instinct  of  the  soul  is  at  home  by  ex- 
pectation in  such  a  laud  at  once ! 

Thank  God  it  is  not  an  imaginative  expectation — it  ifl  based 
on  present  possession.  We  have  Chriet,  the  immortal  llfe^  within 
us ;  and  we  feel  that '  whoso  liveth  and  believeth  in  Him  shall 
never  die.' 

We  must  bear,  then,  all  earthly  disappointments  in  the 
Christiau  spirit.  Who  are  we  that  we  should  have  no  cross  to 
bear,  and  no  vinegar  and  gall  in  the  cup  of  life  ?  We  may  all 
have  to  suffer  at  times,  and  none  know  how  much  we  feel.  The 
disciples  had  expectations  which  the  Lord  had  to  destroy,  and 
in  a  new  dissolving  view  they  saw  thrones  of  honour  melt  into 
chariots  of  flame. 

These  words  are  individual — '  My  expectation ;'  and  there  is  no 
real  religion  without  personal  faith !  Here,  too,  is  the  Divine 
object  revealed :  the  living  and  tbe  True  God.  '  My  expectation 
is  from  Him.' 

And  if  you  believe,  you  have  a  right  to  expect  much.  He  that 
spared  not  His  only  Son  for  you,  wSl  with  Him  also  freely  give 
you  all  things.  But  He  will  take  care  of  you,  of  the  real  self,  of 
the  tenant  within  the  tabernacle. 

'  Build  not  your  nest  in  any  earthly  tree,'  says  an  old  and 
quaint  divine,  '  for  God  has  sold  tbe  forest  to  death.' 

Build  higher :  in  the  munition  of  rocks,  on  hills  higher  than 
the  loftiest  eagle-ilight.  Build  on  Christ  and  Christ  alone! 
Trust  your  soul  to  Him,  your  hopes  to  Him,  your  honour  to  Him, 
your  health  to  Him,  your  reputation  to  Him,  and  your  reward  to 
Him  !  Build  on  the  Divine  rock  which  is  higher  than  you  are, 
higher  than  your  friends  are,  higher  than  your  enemies  are  1 

From  that  rock  you  can  look  beyond ;  the  mountains  that  now 
tower  above  you  will  dwindle  into  hills ;  the  sea  which  seems 
now  so  rough  will  look  still  as  a  lake  beneath  the  throne  of  God; 
and  the  last  river,  whose  waters  seem  at  times  so  deep  andhigb, 
will  look  only  as  a  silver  line  in  the  valley.  Build  your  every 
hope  on  Christ,  and  you  shall  never  be  confounded. 

The  Editob. 


'  EtebVonb  can  master  a  grief  but  he  tbat  has  it' 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT^LIFE. 
I. — ^What  is  a  Plant? 

(CoiUinued  from  page  \h%.) 

10.  fMnction  of  Sensation, — ^The  possession  of  the  power  to 
'fed 'was  long  held  to  be  peculiar  to  animals  only,  and  a  dis- 
tinction was  bcu9ed  on  this  supposition,  it  being  thought  that  this 
power  was  wholly  absent  from  plants ;  moreover,  sensation  was 
sappoBeA  to  be  accompanied  by  the  presence  of  a  'nervous 
syium.*    What  do  we  find  to  be  really  the  case  ?    One  of  the 
chief  properties  of  protoplaaTn,   or  the  living  substance  of 
uiimals  and  plants,  is  *  contractUity  ;^  we  now  know  that  this 
substance  is  identical  in  both  sets  of  organisms ;  it  is  also  known 
that  the  contractility  seen  in  plant  protoplasm  can  be  in  no  way 
<listioguished  from  that  seen  in  animal  protoplasm.    Further,  it 
was  proved  by  Dr.  Burdon-Sanderson  in  1873,  that  this  con- 
traction in  Venus*  fly-trap,  now  familiar  to  my  readers,  was 
^u^inpanied  by  a  precisely  similar  electrical  disturbance  to 
that  which  takes  place  when  a  human  muscle  contracts,  as  in 
the  bending  of  the  arm. 

AU  contraction  ensues  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  some 
'stimnlus,'  such  as  light,  heat,  electricity,  mechanical  irritation, 
and  the  Iflce,  or  by  the  exercise  of  the  *  will.' 

ToQch  one  of  the  *  tentacles '  of  a  snail,  or  an  anemone,  and  it 
is  instantly  retracted ;  this  is  due  to  the  irritation  being  con- 
veyed by  the  nervous  system  of  the  tentacle  of  the  snail  to  his 
muscles,  causing  them  to  contract,  and  so  to  draw  in  this 
tentacle;  in  the  anemone,  no  definite  nervous  system  exists, 
^d  yet  it  clearly  gives  evidence  of  sensation  by  the  immediate 
^thdrawal  of  its  circlet  of  tentacles.  It  is  easy  to  show  the 
same  kind  of  result  on  ourselves  by  the  simple  process  of 
touching  a  hot  cinder,  or  of  placing  the  finger  in  boiling  water. 
We  execute  a  similar  retreat  to  those  above  described.  Now 
Jnany  cases  of  so-called  reflex  action  are  seen  in  plants.  We 
inay  at  a  future  time  take  up  the  movements  of  plants  as  a 
fepttrate  study;  here  and  now  I  will  simply  select  a  few 
instances  of  undoubted  response  to  external  'stimuli.'  Light 
veiy  frequently  is  the  agent  which  causes  regular  and  automatic 
movement ;  this  is  seen  in  the  Hedysarum,  or  '  moving-plant ' 
of  Bengal,  where  the  large  end  leaflet  slowly  descends  as  the 
sun  falls,  while  the  two  side  leaflets  perpetually  move  up  and 
down;  in  the  'Compass-plant'  of  the  Western  Prairies,  the 
sides  of  whose  leaves  place  themselves  east  and  west^  their 
edges  being  north  and  south,. a  property  often  made  use  of  by 
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trappers'  on  a  dark  night;  in  the  stem  of  the  Son-flower;  in 
ibe  Bouthem  inclination  of  ripe  ears  of  corn,  and  in  other 
nstances. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  noticed  in  the  opening  and  closing 
)f  flovers  at  certain  hours,  heat  as  well  as  l^ht  probably  being 
nstrumental  in  some  caaes ;  Bindweed  opens  at  3  a.nL,  Poppy 
it  5  a.m..  Pimpernel  at  8  a,m,.  Night  catch-fly  at  6  p.m.,  Goats- 
leaid  closes  at  noon,  the  dwellers  on  the  Wye  callmg  it '  John 
j>o-to-bed-at-nooa ;'  Daisy  and  Marigold  in  the  evening:  so 
[jinniens  constructed  his  '  floral  dock.'  Probably  similar  con- 
litions  have  to  do  with  the  closing  of  the  '  poor  man's  weather- 
;las8 '  (pimpernel)  on  the  approach  of  tain,  and  also  with  the 
;ime  of  year  during  which  plants  are  in  flower. 

We  see  something  akin  to  all  this  in  what  is  called  the  ateep 
j/plarUs — i.e.,  the  folding  of  the  leaves  at  night,  observed  in 
.he  Wood-sorrel,  the  Acacias,  Balsam,  Melilot  and  others. 

Again,  mechanical  irritation  is  known  to  produce  contraction 
n  many  instances ;  &  footfall  will  sometimes  cause  the  leaves  of 
^e  wood-sorrel  to  close ;  a  touch,  the  vibration  of  the  gronnd 
»used  by  a  trotting-horse,  or  a  passing  train,  will  similarly 
iSect  the  sensitive-plant  (Mimosa),  whose  beauty  Shelley  lu^ 
mmortalized ;  the  stamens  of  the  Pellitory,  or  of  the  Barberry, 
vhen  ripe,  will  spring  up  suddenly  and  cQschaige  their  poUen- 
lust  on  being  touched  with  a  fine  needle;  lastly,  the  action  of 
he  leaves  in  Venus'  fly-trap  and  Sun-dew  *  is  distinctly  respon- 
dve  to  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  intruding  insect.  Many  other 
tzamples  might  be  given,  all  showing  cootraction  analogous  to 
;hat  taking  place  under  the  influence  of  nerve-tissae,  so  that 
]he  theory  that  plants  'feel '  when  plucked  may  not  be  qnite  so 
ibsurd  as  is  supposed;  we  may  wake  some  flne  morning  to 
liscover  'a  something'  comparable  to  a  nervous  system  in  the 
)lant  domain,  and  Wordsworth  may  not  be  so  far  wrong  in 
aying:    'Tis  my  faith  that  every  flower  enjoys  the  air  it 


On  the  animal  side,  the  animalcules,  sponges,  anemones,  and 
;ome  others  aro  devoid  of  any  '  nervous  systems' ;  we  meet  with 
lone  until  we  come  to  the  jelly-fishes,  where  Mr,  J.  G.  Eomanes' 
)rilliaDt  researches  have  discovered  it  Still,  those  devoid  of 
his  respond,  as  do  many  plants,  to  stimuli  of  various  kinds. 
Sensation,  therefore,  must  fail  as  a  distinctive  mark. 

Diiven  from  the  ground  at  every  point  so  far,  we  will  make 
>ur  final  attempt  on 

11.  The  Nature  of  the  Food. — We  have  seen  that  plants  are 

ible  to  decompose  nmple  compvwtvia,  such  as  water  and  carbonic 

Aid.    They  get  their  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  from  these 

*  See  p.  166. 
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chiefly;  their  nitrogen  they  obtain  from  ammonia,  or  ammonia 
salts  (vhich  contain  nitrogen),  these  being  usually  dissolved  in 
the  irater  absorbed  by  the  roots.  -From  these  simple  bodies, 
tiiej,  hj  taking  away  their  oxygen,  can  '  baild  np '  the  com- 
poudd  snbstances  of  starch,  sugar,  cellulose,  and  the  great  nitro- 
geMus  body  edUed  Proteim,  which  forms  the  chief  part  of  theii* 
praU^Lism ;  in  short,  they  are  able,  out  of  the  above  simple 
bodies,  together  with  some  mineral  phosphates  and  sulphates — 
the  'law  materials,'  so  to  speak — to  build  up  their  own  *  stuffs ;' 
Aegareprodvcers.    On  the  contrary,  animals  are  wholly  unable 
to  do  this :  they  need  their  food  ready-made  for  them,  and  so 
tbe7liye  on  plants,  or  plant-eaters,  which  contain  starch,  sugar, 
protein,  etc. ;  these  bodies  they  '  break  down '  into  simpler  sub- 
stance, and  by  adding  oxygen  to  these  simple  svhstamces  (the 
reverse  of  the  plant  process)  make  the  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia  which  are  given  off,  to  be  in  due  course  once  more  the 
food  of  plants — i.«.,  they  are  consumers  ;  so  the  circle  of  life  is 
ever  being  kept  up,  and,  to  use  Huxley's  apt  way  of  putting  it, 
animals  are  the  *  ideal  aristocrats,'  as  opposed  to  plants,  which 
are  the  'working  classes.'    Now  this  m/inufaxsturing  power  is 
the  only  sharp  line  of  separation  that  we  can  find :  on  the  animal 
side  there  is  no  known  exception ;  for  them,  it  holds  good,  abso- 
lutely ;  in  plants,  there  are  at  least  modifications,  if  not  excep- 
tions.   Let  us  look  at  these.    Many  of  the  higher  plants,  the 
parasites  before-named,  as  also  the  moulds^  or  Fungi,  possessing 
no  chlorophyll,  are  unable  to  decompose  the  simple  inorganic 
bodies  for  food ;  still,  they  are  manufacturers,  for  if  we  supply 
them  with  bodies  slightly  more  compound,  such  as  ammonia 
tartrate  (containing  carbonic  acid),  they  can  build  up  their 
protein  bom  these,  and  therefore  are  plants,  not  animals.  Suppose 
we '  sow '  a  single  microscopic  spore  of  the  greenish  mould  found 
on  old  boots,  or  jam,  in  a  solution  of  water  containing  ammonia 
tartrate  with  very  little  percentage  of  phosphates  and  sulphates, 
keeping  it  warm,  either  in  darkness  or  %ht,  we  shall  very  shortly 
find  a  thick  film  of  mould  formed  containing  many  million  times 
the  weight  of  protein,  etc.,  possessed  by  the  one  spore.  All  this  has 
been  manufactured.    No  chlorophyll,  and  no  sunshine,  and  yet 
the  work  has  been  done ;  showing  that  the  manAifacture  can  go 
on  independently  of  both  these  agents,  provided  the  food  is 
something  other  than  carbonic  acid.    Again,  the  Teast-plant^B, 
minute  organism  causing  fermentation  in  sugary  solutions,  will 
floorish  if  placed  in  the  tartrate  solution ;  but — and  this  is  im* 
portant — ^if  pepsin,  a  highly  nitrogenous  body,  be   added,  it 
flourishes  far  more  abundantly!    Here,  it  seems  to  feed  on 
ready-made  protein,  like  an  animal,  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  fungi  of  the  caterpillar  and  house-fly,  the  fungi 
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of  the  potato-disease  snd  coSbe-dise&se  in  those  plants,  anc 
those  parasitic  on  the  human  aldn,  do  really  feed  on  the  ready 
made  protein  of  their  hosts,  thus  resembling  animals,  althougl 
they  are  undoubtedly  plants,  ^thalium,  or  Fl<nver8-o/-ia.n,  ai 
organism  growing  around  tan-pits,  during  part  of  its  life,  i 
destitute  of  a  cellulose  coat,  feeds  on  protein,  takes  iu  solid  food 
and  has  distinct  power  of  movement,  and  yet  at  another  periot 
shows  distinctly  plant -like  characters.  It  is  a  hiolc^oal  puzzl 
to  us  at  present.  So  also  are  the  Monads  seen  in  infusions  o 
hay,  etc, ;  these  are  only  5^/tnr^  of  an  inch  in  size,  and  possesi 
two  tiny  cilia,  the  hinder  one  of  which  is  only  T^noiaa^pf  at 
inch  in  diameter !  These  bodies  resemble  pknts  in  somt 
respects,  but  in  others  might  with  equal  truth  be  placed  amon^ 
animals ;  we  cannot  say,  as  yet,  what  they  are,  until  theii 
method  of  feeding  is  fully  ascertained.  We  see,  therefore,  thai 
the  nature  of  the  food,  as  a  distinctive  mark,  fails  us  on  the 
plant  side  in  some  cases ;  i.e.,  certain  plants  need  more  complex 
bodies  provided  for  them  than  do  others,  while  many  of  the 
moulds  appear  to  live  on  ready-made  protein,  and  'poaaibly 
could  not  do  without  it.  At  the  same  time,  physiologically 
speaking,  1.6.,  _/rom  afunctional  povntofviffw,  the  most  marked 
feature  of  plant-life  is  this  power  to  manufacture  protein  &om 
less  complex  bodies  ;  of  animal  life,  its  absence. 

Let  us  iiow  gather  up  our  facts  from  first  to  last,  and  see 
what  reply  we  can  give  to  the  query  forming  the  title  of  our 
iirst  '  Study.'  In  form,  in  the  presence  of  starch,  or  of  chloro- 
phyll, in  the  power  of  locomotion,  in  the  presence  of  circulatoiy 
organs,  or  of  nitrogen,  and  in  the  functions  of  respiration  and 
seosatioD,  we  can  by  no  means  find  diagnostic  characters,  while 
in  the  presence  of  a  cellulose  axU  in  the  ptwut-ceU,  in  digestion 
followed  by  abaoiytion,  and  in  the  power  to  Tuanufacture 
protein,  we  have  fairly  clear  lines  of  demarcation  :  the  TnwpAo- 
logicaX  feature  of  plants  being  this  cellulose  coat ;  of  animals. 
its  entire  absence :  the  physiological  peculiarity  of  plants,  their 
Tnanvfacturing  poiver ;  of  animals,  the  want  of  it.  Finally, 
seeing  that  some  plants  are  devoid  of  the  power  to  make  protein 
out  of  the  simplest  compounds,  requiring  more  complex  ones, 
and  that  some  of  the  Fungi  feed  on  the  highly-organized  body, 
protein,  itself,  and  remembering  the  cases  of  the  '  flowers-of- 
tan,'  and  the  'monads,'  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that  in  many 
cases  the  difference  between  a  plant  and  an  anuiM  is  one  of 
d^ree  rather  than  of  kind,  and  that  to  the  question,  Is  this 
animal,  or  plant  t  we  must  in  many  cases  reply,  We  do  viot 
know.  One  word  of  caution.  Do  not  imagine  that  we  are 
trying  to  prove  any  origin  of  animals  from  plants.  Were  that 
the  case,  the  lowest  animal  would  be  most  nearly  related  to  the 
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liighest  plant)  whereas  it  is  among  the  lowest  forms  of  both 
kinds  that  we  find  this  perplexing  identity  of  form  and  fimc- 
tioa    As  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  puts  it,  *  The  two  series  form  a 
tree  with  two  branches,  diverging  most  widely  at  their  highest 
fonoa;'  they  become  more  parallel  as  we  go  down  the  scale, 
meetiiig  below  in  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  speck  o{  protoplasm, 
which  by  differentiation  of  one  sort  and  another,  guided  by  the 
Divine  Hand  which  governs  all  life,  is  directed  along  either  the 
ftnimal  or  the  plant  branch.     Should  further  research  show  the 
linldng  in  closest  union  of  these  first  parallel  and  afterwards 
diTeigent  lines  of  life,  and  entire  inability  to  primarily  separate 
the  one  firom  the  other  in  iQany  instances,  this  result  will  not 
lessen  the  fascination  and  delight  which  the  study  of  life  and  its 
wonders  can  and  does  possess  for  us.    Nay,  more,  we  shall  not 
have  less  reverence  for  Him  Who,  behind  and  above  all  the 
forces  and  powers,  ever  stands  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  force 
and  all  power ;  the  one  Lawgiver,  behind  all  the  laws  of  His 
marvellous  universe;   the  Maker  of  all  the  'atoms'  whose 
'concourse'  is  not  'fortuitous,'  let  the  theorists  say  what  they 
will.    The  more  we  study  the  intricacy,  delicacy,  and  beauty  of 
the  varied  creations  of  a  power,  which,  though  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, we  are,  through  that  very  study,  constrained  to  believe 
in,  the  more  surely  shall  we  be  led  reverently,  sUently,  lovingly, 
to 

'  Look  through  Nature,  up  to  Nature's  Qod.'. 

H.  W.  S.  Worsley-Benison. 


THE  WORTHIES  OF  A  PAST  AGE. 

Sacrkd  memories  spring  to  light  as  we  peruse  the  records  of  the 
worthies  of  a  past  age,  and  I  venture  to  offer  for  your  accept- 
ance  some  personal  incidents  referring  to  more  than  one  of  those 
who  have  passed  away  and  whose  'works  do  follow  them.' 

It  is  now  over  fifty  years  ago  since  I  listened  to  Dr.  Baffles, 
at  the  opening  of  the  '  Old  Chapel,'  Oswestry,  then  being  rebuilt, 
and  since  that  time  superseded  by  'Christ  Church'  in  that 
town. 

His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  has  been  well  preserved  in  the 
Evangdical  Magaai/ne  for  1842,  now  before  me.  I  well  recollect 
the  musical  intonations  of  his  voice  as  he  gave  out  his  text,  '  I 
am  the  Way,'  followed  by,  '  Never  man  spake  like  this  Man.' 
The  chapel  was  densely  crowded,  a  double  row  of  people  in 
ahnost  every  pew,  while  I  gained  standing-room  on  the  pulpit- 
stairs.    To  express  the  sensations  I  experienced  as  a  young  con- 
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vert  while  listening  to  the  weighty  words  of  the  preacher,  would 
now  be  impossible,  although  the  impressioa  etill  remains  with 
me.  This  beginning  of  my  recollections  of  a  truly  great  and 
good  man  was  followed  some  years  after  by  the  privilege  of 
personal  intercourse  on  the  occasions  of  his  preaching  the  School 
Sermons  in  one  of  our  Lancashire  factory  towns,*  where  I  be* 
came  superintendent  of  the  Snaday-schooL  We  were  favonred 
to  secure  his  valued  services  oflener  than  could  otherwise  have 
been  possible,  owing  to  a  highly  esteemed  relative  of  his  being  a 
member  of  our  Church,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  pastor 
being  idways  a  welcome  supply  at  Great  George  Street  in  his 
frequent  absence  from  home.  Through  the  influence  of  this 
valued  lady  relative  we  were  specially  favoured,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  our  Sunday-school  funds.  On  these  occasions  I  was 
honoured  by  invitations  to  spend  the  Sabbath  evenings  with 
him.  These  seasons  were  sacred  and  blessed  opportunities  to 
me.  The  good  doctor,  always  amiable  and  genial,  used  to  un- 
bend, after  the  labours  of  the  day,  and  say  all  sorts  of  happy 
things,  to  the  delight  of  the  assembled  friends :  congratulating 
bis  lady  hostess  on  the  choice  judgment  which  she  displayed  in 
the  appointment  and  provision  of  the  table,  eicpressing  his  pro- 
found conviction  that  she  was  the  most  perfect  of  providers  for  a 
'  tired  parson  after  a  hard  day's  work,"  and  saying  kindly  and 
considerate  things  to  all  around ;  and  this  was  done  with  the 
most  careful  regard  to  the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  and  the 
day. 

On  later  occasions  when  I  was  thus  privileged,  I  specially 
observed  the  growing  spirituality  of  his  mind.  His  whole  con- 
verse seemed  to  belong  to  the  higher  life.  These  interviews 
took  place  thirty-five  to  forty-five  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  hia  fame,  and  crowds  followed  him  everywhere.  He 
never  seemed  as  if  he  could  do  too  much  to  further  the  Mastei^s 
cause,  and  if  be  succeeded  in  one  thing  more  than  another,  I 
think  it  was  in  diffusing  throughout  the  churches  a  spirit  of 
genial  kindly  infiuence,  which  we  all  realized.  He  was  an 
honoured  '  bishop '  of  Independency  to  whom  all  appealed  in 
times  of  trouble  for  guidance  and  leading.  On  one  such  occasion 
I  had  to  seek  his  advice  and  friendly  counsel,  and  I  well  re- 
member how  thoughtfully  he  listened  to  my  tale  of  trouble,  and 
bow  deeply  he  seemed  to  feel  the  difBcuIty  of  the  position  which 
I  stated  to  him.  If  he  erred  at  all  on  that  occasion,  it  was  from 
a  strong  aversion  to  divisions  in  our  churches.  I  left  him  feeling 
hopeful  and  comforted ;  but  the  turn  of  events  proved  too  power- 
ful, and  the  dreaded  division  became  an  accomplished  fact, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  new  church  in  a  vastly  increasing 
•  Burnley. 
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popnlatioD,  and  now,  after  a  period  of  thirty  years,  grown  to  a 
prosperous  and  still  increasing  community  of  our  order. 

The  worthy  doctor  after  such  a  result  was  not  the  man  to  look 
askance  on  those  who,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  were  placed 
in  sQch  a  difficulty  as  I  have  described,  and  I  retained  his  kindly 
friendship  in  after  years,  for  on  one  occasion  I  was  called  to 
speak  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Great  George  Street  Sunday- 
school,  and  concluded  by  reference  to  a  charge  he  had  delivered 
at  the  settlement  of  a  minister  at  Skipton,  when  he  said,  '  And 
finally,  my  dear  brother,  give  over  when  you  have  done/     The 
saonj  spirit  of  the  old  man  came  out  in  his  happiest  manner  as 
he  raized  the  little  compliment  implied  in  a  remembrance  of 
▼ords  he  had  used  many  years  before.     Speaking  of  these  by- 
gone days  we  of  the  then  young  generation  used  to  entertain 
feelings  of  reverence  for  the  leading  spirits  of  our  Congregational 
body,  which  I  can  hardly  realize  as  existing  at  the  present  day 
amongst  the  present  race  of  our  young  and  rising  men.     I  have 
precious  memories  of  personal  intercourse  with  such  men  as 
James  Parsons,  Winter  Hamilton,  Dr.  Vaughan,  George  William 
Gender,  John  Ely,  Professor  Scott  of  Airedale,  James  Spence,  and 
many  others  whose  memories  and  autographs  in  my  possession  I 
cherish  with  a  sacred  pleasure,  and  value  beyond  price.    I  re- 
member  on    one  occasion  hearing    Dr.  Hamilton   relate  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  the  opening  of  a  chapel  at  Sheffield, 
when  Dr.  Eaffles  was  one  of  the  preachers  for  the  day,  and 
during  the  sermon  called  out  in  his  musical  voice, '  I  will  thank 
some  one  to  shut  up  that  window ;'  and  one  of  the  company 
referring  to  this  during  dinner  asked,  '  I  say,  Eaffles,  were  not 
you  shut  up  just  then  V    Pleasant  incidents  such  as  this  crowd 
on  the  memory  as  I  think  of  the  past.     One  such  occurs  in 
reference  to  Professor  Scott  of  Airedale,  to  whom  I  had  applied 
in  the  time  of  division  and  trouble  to  which  I  have  made 
leference,  for  supplies  for  our  pulpit  The  letter  came  before  the 
students  at  teatime^  when  the  appointments  for  the  succeeding 
Sabbath  were  arranged.    The  worthy  professor  said,  *  I  have  a 

letter  from  B ,  on  behalf  of  some  people  who  have  left  the  old 

chapeL  And  I  have  another  letter  from  two  gentlemen  there, 
giving  these  people  a  sad  character ;  and  if  they  are  as  bad  as  is 
represented,  they  certainly  need  the  Gospel,  and  we  must  try  to 
send  it  to  them.'  And  he  did  all  honour  to  the  worthy  old 
professor,  who  was  the  father  of  the  present  honoured  principal 
of  Lancashire  College. 

W.  Hughes. 

BOOTLB.  

Chsist  is  not  valued  at  all  unless  He  is  valued  above  aXL.— Augustine. 
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III. — ^The  King's  Weigb  House. 
This  Ib  the  last  of  our  old  friends  that  has  pasaed  away,  and 
grief  is  fresh  as  with  the  dews  of  a  recent  bereavement.  Fain 
would  we  have  been  spared  this  loss,  for  we  all  loved  the  build- 
ing well ;  and  albeit  men  did  not  crowd  to  it  as  in  days  of  yore, 
its  richest  memories  were  yet  green,  and  there  was  life  in  the 
old  place  to  the  end,  with  the  promise  of  fuller  life  stilL  But 
speculation  cast  its  envious  eyes  upon  the  site,  and  coveted  it 
for  a  railway  station.  The  position  was  commandtog,  and  the 
thing  would  pay.  It  must  therefore  be  had;  and  sentiment  was 
laughed  at,  and  sacred  uses  set  at  naught,  and  the  religious  good 
of  the  locsiity  waved  off  with  a  sneer.  Naboth's  vineyard  must 
be  had.  The  esteemed  minister,  the  Hev.  Alex.  Sandison,  was 
brave  enough  to  stand  up  in  the  building  at  the  last  public 
meeting  held  within  its  walls,  and  say,  that  the  taking  away  of 
that  house  was,  be  believed,  as  gratuitous,  and,  in  its  way,  as 
iniquitous  a  piece  of  work  as  ever  was  done  by  a  public  corpora- 
tion. He  knew,  as  much  as  the  railway  company  would  suffer 
any  outsider  to  know,  of  their  plans  and  schemes,  and  they  had 
shown  nothing  that  did  not  demonstrate  that  the  Weigh  House 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  speculation,  because,  not  having  been 
opposed  in  Parliament,  they  were  able,  as  they  believed,  to  take 
it  for  less  than  it  was  worth  commercially.  He  could  only  hope 
that  justice  and  equity  would  be  done.  All  disinterested  penons 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  in  his  statement  at  the  same 
meeting,  that  it  is  a  veiy  grievous  thing  that  when  property  of 
that  kind  is  taken,  especially  by  a  railway  company,  there  should 
not  be  a  requirement  of  absolute  reinstatement.  We  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  full  compensation  will  be  got,  and  that 
the  old  church  of  the  Weigh  House,  which,  in  its  time,  has 
worshipped  in  several  builduigs,  though  all  but  on  the  same 
spot,  will  find  a  site  not  far  off  where  it  may  continue  to  cany 
on  important  work  for  the  good  of  the  city  of  London. 

Having  said  so  much  in  the  way  of  sympathy  nnder  the  loss 
of  walls  that  had  become  so  precious,  we  may  recur  to  our 
expressed  design  in  the  writing  of  this  series  of  papers,  namely, 
to  give  some  memoirs  of  extinct  chapels,  telling  of  personal 
reminiscences,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  awaken  similar  ones 
in  others.  In  following  this  design,  iu  respect  to  the  Weigh 
House  Chapel,  our  chief  thoughts  will  gather  around  the 
eminent  and  honoured  name  that  has  been  ever  identified  with 
it.  It  was  built  for  Mr.  Binney;  it  was  the  scene  of  his 
ministerial  marvels ;  he  continued  to  minister  in  it  almost  to 
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the  end  of  his  days,  and  more  than  the  present  generation  will 
have  passed  away  before  Thomas  Binney  and  the  Weigh  House 
Chapel  will  cease  to  be  r^arded  as  linked  together  by  natural 
assocuitioiL    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Binney's  death,  in  1874,  the 
present  writer  conthbnted  to  the  English  iTidependent  an 
article  entitled  '  Beminiscences  of  Mr.  Binney,  by  a  ministerial 
oonespondent.'    The  article  was  quoted,  or  rather  portions  of  it, 
in  TBiious  wa3rs  at  the  time  of  its  appearing.    As  the  very  same 
associations  are  revived  at  the  present  crisis  as  were  awakened 
by  Mr.  Binney's  decease — it  seems  indeed  like  burying  him 
over  again — the  substance  of  that  article  will  be  here  repro- 
duced, though  not  without  some  modification  and  considerable 
addition. 

A  FIRST  VISrr  TO  THE  WEIGH  HOUSE. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  saw  or  heard  Mr.  Binney.  I  was 
but  a  young  boy,  but,  having  heard  of  the  great  preacher^s  fame, 
I  found  my  way  one  Sunday  evening  to  the  Weigh  House 
ChapeL  It  must  have  been  nearer  forty  than  thirty  years  ago. 
Arriving  late,  I  gained  a  seat  during  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
before  sermon.  Then  rose  the  preacher,  tell,  upright,  self- 
possessed,  with  thought  upon  his  brow,  and  he  announced  for 
his  text  the  words,  'Men  ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to 
faint'  *  I  wonder,'  said  the  preacher,  *  how  these  words  would 
strike  us  if  we  were  hearing  them  for  the  first  time.'  This  is  all 
that  can  be  remembered  of  the  sermon.  Is  it  not  a  testimony 
to  the  power  of  the  preacher  that  anything  can  be  remembered  ? 
and  does  it  not  show  how  he  could  lodge  a  thought  even  in  the 
mind  of  a  child  which  should  never  be  lost  ?  It  was  a  charac- 
teristic thought,  too,  one  that  even  governed  the  preacher's  own 
mind.  He  was  always  endeavouring  to  get  behind  the  familiar 
words  of  a  text,  and  set  forth  the  living  truth  in  fresh  and 
striking  form. 

SUNDAY  MORNINGS  AT  THE  WEIGH   HOUSE. 

In  youth  and  early  manhood — in  College  days,  and  afterwards 
on  holiday  Sundays — ^the  Weigh  House  Chapel  was  often  re- 
visited. And  who  that  has  been  there  can  ever  forget  the 
Sunday  morning  services  ?  The  packed  pews,  the  substantial 
&n)ilies,  the  rows  of  young  men,  the  eager  visitors  from  the 
coimtry  —  aU  these  recur  to  the  mind;  but  above  all  the 
woiship,  conducted  as  it  had  never  before  been  heard  in  a 
dissenting  chapel;  the  'Service  of  Song' — careful,  quiet  chant, 
more  joyous  anthem,  and  subdued  psalm  tune ;  the  reading  of 
Seriplare,  so  calm,  and  so  suggestive  of  meanings ;  the  prayers, 
whidi  took  the  worshippers  into  the  very  audience-chamber  of 
the  King ;  and  then  the  sermon,  taxing  the  attention,  opening 
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the  understanding,  etirring  the  imagination,  quickening  the 
conscience,  moving  the  heart,  nerving  the  will,  sending  men 
away  with  loftier  conceptions  of  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,' 
with  purer  and  more  elevated  purposes  for  the  working  out  of 
life.  Some  such  sermons  I  can  almost  hear  and  feel  once  again. 
There  was  one — e.g.  on  the  73rd  Psalm — which,  like  many  of 
Hr.  Binney's  discourses  on  the  Psalms,  gave  a  rendering  which 
recurs  to  the  mind  most  vividly  whenever  the  Psalm  is  read. 
There  were  two  discourses  also  on  the  37th  Psalm — one  of  them 
to  the  aged  at  the  close  of  the  year  —  which  were  equally 
striking  and  suggestive.  'The  righteous  man  of  the  Psalms' 
and  '  The  righteous  man  of  the  Epistles '  were  alike  favourite 
themes.  So  also  were  sermons  on  the  Life  of  Christ  viewed 
chronologically.  Old  Testament  histories  too,  in  their  time, 
were  made  most  vivid,  and  suggestive  of  living  principles.  But 
it  was  not  only  what  the  preacher  said,  but  what  he  did,  that 
made  these  things  striking.  The  preaching  was  remarkable  as 
being  a  part  of  the  preacher  himself.  So  to  speak,  the  whole 
man  preached.  The  hand  spoke  as  well  as  the  tongue,  even  to 
the  fingers.  There  were  action,  gesture,  expression  of  countenance, 
all  highly  dramatic,  but  wonderfully  natural.  It  was  once  re- 
marked by  a  hearer  that  Mr.  Binney  could  appear  one  minute 
as  a  fiend,  and  the  next  as  an  angeL 

THE  SUNDAY  EVENING  SERVICES 
were  not  always  so  effective  as  the  morning.  In  fact  if  Mr. 
Binney  discovered  any  minister  in  the  morning  congregation 
who  could  be  asked  to  take  the  evening  service,  he  sometimes 
seemed  anxious  to  be  rid  of  it.  Disappointment  to  the  people 
was  often  the  result.  '  What  a  stick  we  had !'  was  occasionally 
the  remark  when  Mr,  Binney  was  not  in  the  pulpit;  it  was 
sometimes  said  to  Mr.  Binney  in  respect  to  his  substitute,  when 
he  would  reply  with  surprise,  real  or  feigned,  '  I  thought  it  was 
beautiful !'  Those  Sunday  evenings  at  the  Weigh  House  were 
the  best  which  were  devoted  to  young  men,  or  on  occasion  to 
young  women.  As,  for  example,  when  he  went  through  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  or  took  up  some  Scripture  characters,  or 
selected  some  aspect  of  his  great  study,  '  Is  it  possible  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  V  The  questions  of  the  time,  or  some 
public  event,  was  not  infrequently  seized  by  him,  and  broken 
up  and  made  to  disclose  some  great  principle  of  morals  or 
religion,  or  the  want  of  it,  lying  at  its  core.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered how  when  Miiller,  the  German  tailor,  had  murdered  a 
gentleman  on  the  Hackney  railway,  and  had  fied  to  America, 
Mr,  Binney  preached  on  the  Sunday  evening  previous  to  the 
culprit's  execution  from  the  apt  text,  'No  doubt  tiiis  maD.iBa 
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mnideier^who,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  seas,  justice  suffereth 
not  to  live.' 

MIL  BINNEY  NOT  AT  HIS  BEST. 

AH  this  will  recall  Mr.  Binney  at  his  best    But^  of  course,  he 
was  not  always  at  his  best.     When  he  was  not  so,  it  was  disap- 
pointing, and  sometimes  painful.    The  manifest  effort  to  say 
SQmethmg  that  would  not  come,  the  '  floundering  and  founder- 
ing,' the  impetuous,  almost  ill-tempered  air — all  these  made  the 
heai&  feel  uncomfortable.    Mr.  Binney  used  himself  to  say 
iiaiDoroasly  that  he  could  preach  the  worst  sermon  of  any  man 
in  London.    Still,  however,  the  people  went  with  the  hope  of 
beamg  something  worth.     Geneially,  too,  it  came,  though  there 
were  seasons  when  it  tarried.    A  visitor,  speaking  one  Sunday 
morning  to  a  r^ular  attendant  in  delighted  terms  of  the  dis- 
course, was  met  with  the  reply,  '  It  ought  to  be  good ;  we  have 
waited  six  weeks  for  it.'     I  have  occasionally  hesuxL  Mr.  Binney 
'beating  about'  a  text  without  beating  much  out;  but  I  have 
known  him  to  return  to  the  text  until  he  had  brought  out  what 
he  had  all  along  seen  to  be  hidden  in  it,  and  made  it  to  appear 
instinct  with  the  breath  of  God. 

MR.   BINNEY  ON  OCCASION. 

Aa  a  rule  Mr.  Binney  was  not  the  greatest  on  great  occasions. 
There  were,  of  course,  glorious  exceptions,  especially  in  his 
earlier  days.  There  was,  e.gr.,  the  'Tower  Church'  sermon, 
'  Salvation  by  fulness  and  salvation  by  fire ;'  and  another  on  the 
vords, '  Are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  V  There  was  also, 
perhaps  the  most  marvellous  of  all  his  discourses,  'Life  and 
Immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  GospeL'  I  heard  that 
sennon,  not  indeed  in  the  Weigh  House,  though  it  was  preached 
there,  and  I  can  never  forget  it.  The  bold  statement  of  his 
theme,  the  clear  reasoning,  the  dramatic  power,  both  in  style 
and  delivery,  were  surprising.  The  thing  was  an  inspiration — 
almost  a  revelation — of  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  The  theme  was  a  favourite  one  with  Mr. 
Binney.  He  saw  how  all  Christianity  turned  upon  its  truth, 
aod  how  all  the  destinies  of  man  hung  on  its  power.  It  is  well 
that  sermon  has  been  preserved — that  is,  as  much  of  it  as  can  be 
preserved  in  print.  The  particular  discourses  we  have  noted 
were  the  work  of  his  best  days,  or  rather  specimens  of  it.  In 
later  days,  when  he  made  an  effort  it  was  apt  to  be  too  great  an 
effort.  Tlie  sermon  became  a  treatise^  and  the '  underlying  facts' 
engaged  too  much  attention;  the  analysis  and  synthesis,  the 
taking  things  to  pieces  and  putting  them  together  again,  so  as 
to  show  what  was  in  them,  became  too  recondite  a  process  for  a 
popular    audience;    the  idea  of  the   sermon  was  lost;    the 
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'  exercise '  was  too  long,  and  at  length  became  wearisome.  The 
Cbeshunt  College  centenary  sennon  may  be  taken  as  an  in- 
stance ;  and  some  would  think  the  aermon  preached  at  the 
opening  of  Stamford  Hill  Church  to  be  another  instance — and, 
indeed,  it  was  the  last  of  his  great  efforts. 

PEEA.CHING  WITH  X  HANDSCRIFT. 

Mr.  Binney's  sermons  were  certainly  more  striking,  becaoae 
less  elaborate,  when  he  did  not  read,  and  they  afforded  him  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  dramatic  power.  Bnt 
when  he  did  read — preaching  with  a  mannscript,  as  he  called  it 
— he  was  wont,  at  least  in  his  best  days,  to  brighten  up  the 
sermon  in  its  course  by  pausing,  and  perhaps,  while  wiping  his 
spectacles,  making  an  easy,  sometimes  hnmorons,  remark,  or 
narrating  some  illustrative  circumstance.  For  instance,  when 
preaching  on  the  words, '  If  children  then  heirs,'  etc.,  he  had 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  nature  God  had  originally  given 
man,  and  which  made  him,  even  after  he  had  sinned,  worth 
God's  adopting;  then,  breaking  off  at  the  end  of  his  argument, 
he  told  how  an  old  man  whom  he  used  to  hear  as  a  boy  was 
wont  to  call  out  in  the  course  of  his  preaching, '  Human  oatuie 
— what  is  humau  nature  ?  Half  beast,  half  devil'  '  Now  you 
see,'  said  Mr,  Binney,  as  he  readjusted  his  glasses,  '  I  don't 
agree  with  him.'  At  another  point  of  the  sermon,  after  dilating 
on  the  nobility  of  nature  necessary  to  one  whom  God  should 
adopt  as  His  diild,  he  stopped  as  before,  and,  drom)ing  his  voice, 
quietly  observed,  that  a  Roman  Emperor  might  have  knighted 
his  horse,  had  he  pleased,  but  it  would  not  be  a  knight,  but  only 
a  horse  after  all. 

•just  a  MEDITATIOIT.' 

For  pith  and  point  and  practical  effectiveness  nothing  could 
be  better  than  what  Mr.  Binney  was  accustomed  to  call  'just  a 
meditation.'  He  used  to  apply  this  term  to  his  ordinary  Sunday 
morning  sermons ;  but  of  late  years  these  meditations  used  to 
come  on  Tuesday  mornings,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  deliver  the 
Merchants'  Lecture.  It  was  his  peculiarity  not  to  like  too 
many  people  at  these  services.  They  should  be,  he  thought, 
like  family  gatherings,  and  it  suited  him  to  think  of  himself  as 
talking  to  them.  Yet  in  fact  he  often  gave  the  most  delightful 
expositions  of  Scripture  at  these  services.  Some  of  them  con- 
sisted, probably,  of  material  which  he  reproduced,  and,  as  by 
the  turn  of  a  kaleidoscope,  gave  them  new  shapes.  Meditations 
OD  Incidents  iu  the  life  of  Christ,  and  on  the  PaasioD>week, 
and  '  after  the  Eesurrectton,'  occur  to  me  with  perfect  freshness, 
almost  as  things  of  to-day.  I  remember  dear  Enoch  Mellor 
being  present  at  one  of  the  last  of  these,  and  walking  away 
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tc^ether,  he  exclaimed,  *  Talk  of  him  giving  up ;  it's  we  who 
on^t  to  give  up !'  They,  have  greeted  each  other  ere  thi  8  *  on 
the  eternal  shore/ 

I  majr  now  extend  my  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Binney  in  a 
diredfon  that  would  not  have  been  appropriate  or  judicious  at 
the  time  of  his  lamented  decease,  and  tell  something  of  what  I 
have  witnessed  of 

MR.  BINNET'S  oddities. 

Ifobody  will  deny  that  he  had  them,  nor  that  on  occasion  he 
suffered  them  to  come  out  in  the  pulpit.    The  giving  out  of 
notices  would  sometimes  aflTord  opportunity  for  letting  ofif  a  few 
of  these  oddities.    One  Sunday  morning  I  heard  him  say,  with 
a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  *  The  place  is  cold ;  we  need  stoves.' 
Then  pointing  down  with  each  of  his  hands  to  either  side  the 
pulpit^  he  continued,  *  Those  spaces  were  intended  for  stoves,  but 
Aey  were  filled  up  with  seats  for  the  poor.    We  have  no  poor 
here;  the  people  who  sit  there  are  as  respectable  as  those  who 
are  in  the  pews.    We  must  have  stoves  placed  there  for  the 
general  good/  Then  came  a  pause,  and  a  glance  round  the  build- 
ing. *  The  place  needs  cleaning,'  he  continued ; '  it  needs  painting 
and  beautifying.    We  must  have  a  meeting  to  consider  it.    It 
cannot  be  next  Tuesday,  for  the  notice  would  not  be  long 
enough;   nor  the  following  Tuesday,  for  that  is  the  church- 
ineettng  night ;  but  it  might  be  on  the  Tuesday  after  that.     So, 
if  you  please,  we  will  have  a  meeting,  not  next  Tuesday,' 
(telling  off  the  days  upon  his  fingers) '  nor  the  following,  but  on 
the  Tuesday  after  that,'  etc. 

Mr.  Binney  had  a  strong  objection  to  people  coming  into 
the  chapel  after  service  had  begun,  and  he  gave  orders  to  the 
attendants  that  they  should  by  no  means  show  visitors  to  seats 
either  while  the  Scriptures  were  being  read  or  prayer  offered. 
These  orders  would  not  always  be  strictly  obeyed,  but  some- 
times, almost  surreptitiously,  one  and  another  would  be  quietly 
passed  on.  It  did  not  often  escape  Mr.  Binney,  and,  observing 
it,  he  would  pause  and  look  vexed.  On  one  occasion  the  good 
woman  in  office  must  have  gone  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence 
in  her  desire  to  lessen  the  crowd  in  the  aisle,  and  transpose  the 
people  into  vacant  seats.  Mr.  Binney  was  'down  upon  her/ 
'llrs.  Hitchcock,'  he  exclaimed,  'have  I  not  told  you  that  I 
forbid  you  putting  people  into  seats  except  during  the  singing  V 
Down  went  '  Mrs.  Hitchcock '  upon  the  nearest  seat^  stunned 
by  the  blow  of  having  received  a  public  reproof.  It  used 
to  be  said  by  some  of  the  young  folks  that  she  scarcely  recovered 
it  to  the  day  of  her  death,  which  happened  not  very  long  after. 
Once,  at  the  Merchants'  Lecture,  in  Mr.  Binney's  later  days,  I 
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vitneseed  a  most  humorous  contretemps,  A  gentlemflu  seated , 
Id  the  middle  of  the  chapel  seemed  resuess,  aod  presently  moved 
to  go  out.  Mr.  Biimey  paused  in  hia  discourse,  and  fixed  hia 
eyes  on  the  stranger ;  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
pew,  addressing  him,  Mr.  Binney  said,  pointing  to  the  vestry 
door, 'You  will  get  out  more  quickly  by  that  door,  sir."  The 
good  man  followed  the  direction,  Mr.  Binney's  eyes  following 
him  all  the  way.  Then,  turning  round  and  pulling  himself 
together,  he  said,  'We  shall  get  on  better  now  he  has  gone;'  a 
remark  which,  under  such  ludicrous  circumstances,  evoked  a 
general  titter. 

It  is  said  that  on  another  occasion,  in  the  Weigh  House, 
Mr.  Binney  found  his  match.  He  had  been  irritated  by  the 
coughing  of  some  of  the  people,  and  had  made  long  pauses  till 
they  had  ceased.  A  somewhat  rough  wag  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  congregation,  taking  out  his  pocket-handkerchief,  pro- 
ceeded to  apply  it  to  his  nasal  organ,  accompanying  the  act 
with  the  loudest  and  sharpest  trumpeting.  Again  Mr.  Binney 
paused,  and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  offender,  but  said  nothing. 
Pursuing  his  advantage,  the  man  put  forth  the  full  strength  of 
his  proboscis  for  a  final  clear-up,  Mr.  Binney  looking  indigna- 
tion at  him  all  the  time.  Ketuming  the  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket,  the  man  looked  straight  at  the  waiting  preacher,  and 
giving  him  a  sharp  nod,  said,  '  I've  done,  sir.  You  can  go  on ." 
Let  us  hope  it  is  not  true ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  is.  Any  of  ua, 
however,  would  he  glad  if  some  such  wag  had  but  the  chance  of 
making  those  old  wdls  resound  again,  thol^;h  it  could  no  longer 
be  to  the  discomfort  of  the  dear  old  nervous,  and  sometimes 
irritable,  minister  of  the  Weigh  House. 

MB.  BINNEY'3  last  AT  THE  WEIGH  HOUSE. 
It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the  distinguished  minister  of  the 
Weigh  House  relinquished  hia  hold  upon  it.  Changes  incident 
to  the  removal  of  city  families  to  the  suburbs,  and  to  the 
uncertainty  of  Mr.  Binney's  appearances,  reduced  the  congre- 
gation to  a  very  low  point.  Mr.  Binney  felt  how  desirable  it 
was  at  bis  advanced  age  to  band  over  the  pastorate  to  another 
and  younger  man.  The  Rev.  D.  L.  Bevan,  on  leaving  coU^ 
became  his  assistant  for  two  or  three  years,  and  almost  playful 
was  his  attachment  to  his  young  '  Timothy,'  as  he  was  wont  to 
call  him,  only  shrinking  from  doing  it,  as  he  said,  lest  it  might 
seem  that  he  meant  that  he  himself  was  Paul  When  Mr. 
Sevan  removed  to  Tottenham  Court  Eoad  Chapel,  the  Weigh 
House  was  again  in  distress ;  but  ultimately  relief  was  found 
when  the  Bev.  W.  Braden  came  up  from  Yorkshire  to  take  the 
sole  pastorate.     Then  Mr.  Binney  preached  his  last  sermon  as 
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xninister  of  the  Weigh  House^  and  it  was  expressive  of  his 
Lmnilitjr  and  honesty  of  spirit  that  the  text  chosen  by  him 
on  reviewing  his  forty  years'  pastorate  was,  'Enter  not  into 
judgment  with  Thy  servant,  0  Lord/  etc     Occasionally  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit  after  that,  and  he  still  continued  for 
awhile  to  take  his  turn  as  Merchants'  Lecturer.    Ere  long,  how- 
ever, he  relinquished  that  office,  and  finished  his  stated  engage- 
ments with  a  discourse  which  evinced  a  spirit  simQar  to  that 
widi  which  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  church,  for  it  was  from 
the  words, '  Looking  for  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
noto  eternal  life,'  explaining  that  mercy  to  be  not  exactly  the 
mercy  of  €rod^  but  that  of  Christ  as  a  master  in  dealing  with 
his  unfaithful  or  mistaken  servants.    This  was,  I  believe,  his 
last  sermon  in  the  Weigh  House.     I  heard  him  once  after  that, 
away  among  the  moors  of  Yorkshire,  on  a  most  interesting 
occasion,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  intercourse  I  had  with  him 
then.    But  of  that  I  have  told  elsewhere.* 

WEIGH  HOUSE  ASSOCIATIONS. 

It  remains  only  that  we  indite  a  few  words  respecting  the 
various  persons  and  events  that  associate  themselves  with  the 
Weigh  House,  especially  those  of  bygone  times ;  and  first  as  to 
the  persons.  At  the  head  stands  the  genial  and  right-minded 
Br.  Cooke,  of  Trinity  Square,  long  a  '  pillar '  in  the  House  of 
the  Lord  there.  Along  with  his  gather  the  names  of  Samuel 
Morley,  Edward  Cook,  George  Wood,  and  such  names  as  Belfe, 
Mann,  Angus  Jennings,  Hunt,  Sylvester,  Bussell,  Ashby,  and 
many  other  'citizens  of  no  mean  city,'  many  of  them  reared, 
morally  and  spiritually,  in  the  bracing  air  of  Mr.  Binney's 
ministry.  The  Weigh  House  also  came  to  be  regarded  as 
Nonconformist  head-quarters  for  the  city  of  London.  When 
the  Lord  Mayor  was  a  Dissenter  he  usually  attended  there  on 
Sundays.  The  Weigh  House,  too,  was  the  frequent  rendezvous 
of  religious  societies.  The  Colonial  Missionary  Society,  the 
child  of  Mr.  Binney,  who  ever  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
distant  Colonies  of  Great  Britain,,  and  their  enterprising  sons, 
was  brought  forth  in  this  place.  There  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Congr^ational  Union  were  at  one  time  held,  and  Samuel 
Martin,  Newman  Hall,  John  Stoughton,  Dr.  Mellor,  and  other 
of  the  chairmen  gave  their  manifestoes  there.  The  annual 
missionary  sermon  to  young  men  during  the  May  meetings  was 
for  some  years  preached  at  the  Weigh  House,  and  Dr.  Norman 
MacLeod,  B.  W.  Dale^  and  Bobert  Balgarnie  are  among  the  men 
who  there  delivered  the  sermon.    The  Weigh  House  had^  of 

*  'Walks  in  Abney  Park.'    Completed  volume.    Just  published  by 
James  Clarke  and  Co. 
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course,  ita  own  religious  and  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  the 
Sunday  school  at  its  side,  and  another  at  Dalby  Street,  near  the 
Mint,  and  other  agencies  for  the  temporary  relief  and  spiritual 
instruction  of  the  poor  of  the  outlying  districts,  and  these  will 
continue  to  be  maintained. 

And  nov  we  take  a  reverential  and  regretful  leave  of  the 
old  chapel  endeared  by  many  aasociatione,  and  especially  by 
memories  of  one  for  whom  many  of  as  thank  God  with  a  more 
hearty  enthusiasm  than  for  any  other  of  our  Christian  teachers. 

SPA  FIELDS  CHAPEL  AND  THE  LA.TB  REV.  T.  E.  THORESBT. 

The  demise  of  the  Kev.  T.  E.  Thoresby  revives  memories  of 
the  old  building  in  ^hich  he  so  long  preached,  and  of  the  old 
congr^ation  of  which  he  was  the  only  settled  pastor.  Built  as 
a  place  of  entertainment  in  the  green  fields  of  Clerkenwell, 
whence  flowed  a  spring  of  healing  water,  it  was  at  first  called 
The  Pantheon.  After  a  few  years  it  became  a  carriage  re- 
pository. In  1779  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the  zealooa 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  who  wag  ever  on  the  look-out  for 
preaching-places.  She  secured  a  lease  of  it,  and  it  became  the 
bead-quarters  of  her  connection.  She  resided  at  the  cbapeU 
house  hard  by,  and  there  she  died,  and  was  carried  thence  to 
the  family  burial-place  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  '  Whether  in 
times  of  prosperity  or  of  temporary  depression,  the  mention  of 
Spa  Fields  Chapel  has  always  called  forth  recollections  of 
interest,  and  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  raised  np  at  a  time 
of  great  spiritual  need,  Lady  Huntingdon,  Whitfield,  Wesley, 
and  their  coadjutors ;  and,  notwithstanding  occasional  leanings 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other,  it  has  invariably  been  esteemed 
as  fairly  representative  of  the  grand  idea  of  an  evai^ehcal 
alliance,  and  an  institution  where  Christian  men  of  all  denomi- 
nations could  find  a  cordial  welcome — a  hearty,  loving.  Christian 
appreciation.'  Although  its  foundress  was  soon  after  under  the 
necessity  of  declaring  herself  a  Secessionist,  it  was  opened  by  a 
clergyman  of  the  establishment.  Dr.  Haweis,  and  it  was  for 
nearly  seventy  years  supplied  by  a  succession  of  godly  men  of 
all  denominations.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  had  its  rise  and 
origin  at  about  the  time  and  under  the  same  circnmstances  that 
^ave  birth  to  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  and  its  course,  especially 
in  early  days,  was  to  some  extent  coincident  Arising  out  of  the 
evangelical  movement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  this  magazine 
was  promoted  by  clei'gymen  of  the  establishment,  its  first  editor 
being  one  of  them,  the  Kev.  John  Eyre,  A.M. ;  and  the  very 
names  which  were  identified  with  Spa  Fields  were,  at  the  aame 
period,  identified  with  the  Magazine,  those  of  Dr.  Haweis, 
Piatt,  and  others  of  like  associations  being  amongst  them.    The 
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London  Missionazy  Society  was  wont  to  hold  its  annual  meetings 
in  SpA  Fields  Chapel  before  the  existence  of  Exeter  Hall ;  and 
missionaiy  intelligence  was  given  at  that  time  at  first  in  the 
pages  of  the  Magazine  itself,  and  afterwards,  from  1 813,  in  a 
sepinte  sheet  under  the  title  of  '  The  Missionary  Chronicle/  an 
anangement  which  exists  to  this  day.    As  time  went  on  the 
force  of  circumstances  withdrew  from  Spa  Fields  Chapel  the 
special  interest  of  clergyfiien  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it 
also  did  from  the  Evangelical  Mdgobzine,  although  in  both  cases 
there  ever  continued  to  be  a  respectful  recognition  of  the  broadly 
Catlmlic  character  of  the  institution,  even  on  the  part  of  Church- 
men. This  was  made  evident  at  the  funeral  of  its  lately  deceased 
minister,  when  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  and  Noncon- 
foraust  ministers  took  part  in  the  service. 

It  is,  however,  an  instance  of  the  advanced  Catholic  feeling  in 
the  parochial  clergy,  that,  whereas  it  was  by  the  interference  of 
the  vicar  of  Clerkejiwell,  who  claimed  authority  to  control  it^  to 
preach  in  it  if  he  pleased,  and  to  use  the  money  received  fh)m 
its  sacraments  and  pew-rents — ^in  short,  to  treat  it  as  a  chapel 
of  ease,  that  the  Countess  was  obliged,  after  trying  the  case  by 
law,  to  take  shelter  imder  the  Toleration  Act,  and  to  submit  to 
this,  and  all  her  other  chapels,  being  regarded  as  dissenting 
places  of  worship,  the  present  vicar  of  Clerkenwell,  the 
Bev.  J.  H.  Bose,  took  part  in  Mr.  Thoresby's  funeral  service, 
both  in  the  chapel  and  at  the  grave. 

Mr.  Thoresby  became  the  minister  of  the  chapel,  formerly 
served  by  '  supplies,'  in  1846.  His  ministry  was  for  many  years 
most  successful  A  man  of  massive  build  physically,  he  was  of 
strong  mental  calibre.  Sesolute  in  purpose  and  bold  in  action, 
he  undertook  from  time  to  time  a  great  amount  of  work.  He 
was  a  zealous  promoter  of  Free  Churches  in  localities  where 
ritualism  reigned,  and  by  which  it  is  sought  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  the  liturgy  free  from  ritual  adornment.  In  full  sympathy 
with  the  traditions  of  the  Countess's  connection,  yet  as  the  son 
of  a  Congregational  minister,  and  himself  the  pastor  of  a  Con- 
gr^ational  Church  for  ten  years  in  Bristol,  he  always  maintained 
brotherly  relations  with  Congregational  ministers,  and  was,  in 
fact^  at  no  great  remove  from  Congregational  Church  polity. 
He  greatly  enjoyed  the  use  of  the  liturgy,  and  read  it  with 
maiked  impressiveness.  His  evangelical  sentiments  were  very 
pronounced,  and  his  ministry,  in  his  best  days,  was  one  of  great 
intellectual  force  and  spiritual  efficiency.  After  some  months 
of  fiiiling  health,  he  died  at  the  old  Chapel  House  on  the  7th  of 
Maidi,  and  was  interred  at  Abney  Park  on  the  14th.  Honour 
to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  worker  in  the  Church  of  Christ ! 
The  lease  of  Spa  Fields  Chapel,  successively  renewed,  expires  in 
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two  or  three  years,  and  the  buildiog  may  be  required  evea 
before  that  for  street  improvements.     A  new  Spa  Fields  Chapel 
will,  it  ie  hoped,  take  its  place  in  a  near  locality  when  the  old 
one  shall  be  reckoned  among  the 'Extinct  London  Chapels.' 
Jahbs  Bbanwhttb  Fkekch. 


THE  STAGE: 


Good  Christian  people,  especially  those  of  the  old  tjrpe,  are 
satirized  and  censured  because  they  have  broken  with  the  play- 
house, or  rather  perhaps  have  yielded  to  the  kindly  cautions 
influence  which  has  made  most  of  them,  for  life,  utter  strangers 
to  it.  In  answer  to  their  misgivings  as  to  the  delicacy  of  some 
theatrical  exhibitions,  and  as  to  the  injurious  influence  of  ceriiain 
s^bts  and  sounds  upon  the  modesty  of  the  audience,  it  has  been 
said  over  and  over  again  that  no  man^r  would  dare  to  trifle 
with  the  virtuous  susceptibilities  of  the  public.  The  thing  is 
not  done,  we  are  told ;  and  it  would  be  hissed  off  the  stage  if  it 
were. 

It  happens  that  some  light  is  thrown  on  this  subject  in  the 
third  volume  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble's  '  fiecords  of  Later  Life.' 
Miss  Kemble — a  Unitarian  by  religious  profession — was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  actresses  of  the  day,  and  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  noble-minded  women,  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
ranks  of  the  British  aristocracy. 

The  point  to  which  the  reader's  attention  is  specially  solicited 
is  this — What  the  Stage  will  adTnU  of,  and  what  kind  of  exhibi- 
tions its  admirers  may  learn  to  enjoy.  Let  it  be  particularly 
observed  that  it  is  no  'Evangelical'  that  is  speaking.  Very 
humbling  is  the  fact  the  very  term  is,  with  many,  a  jibe  and  a 
taunt  1  Further,  it  is  no  crabbed  censurer,  no  peevish  nor  half- 
envious  critic,  that  speaks ;  not  one  reared  in  the  shade  and  in 
a  corner ;  but  one  of  the  most  advanced  in  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  all  that  is  literary  and  artistic. 

The  passc^e  is  introduced  into  Miss  Kemble's  book  quite 
incidentally,  and  without  any  intimation  that  since  its  date, 
1848,  things  have  changed  for  the  better.  It  forms  part  of  a 
letter  to  one  of  the  most  valued  of  her  friends,  and  more  than 
explains  her  often-expressed  distaste  for  the  profession  in  which 
she  long  enjoyed  distinction  and  ^lat. 

'  You  ask  my  impressions  of  Dejazet,  and  the  piece  I  went  to 
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see  her  in ;  and  here  they  are.    The  piece  in  which  she  came 
ont  was  called  "  Vert,  Vert."    Yoii  remember,  no  doubt,  Cresset's 
poem  about  the  poor  parrot  so-called.    Well,  instead  of  a  bird 
thqr  make  this  **  Vert,  Vert "  a  young  boy  of  sixteen,  brought 
Tip  in  a  girl's  convent  and  taken  out  for  a  week,  during  which 
1^  gpes  to  Nevers,  falls  in  with  garrison  officers,  makes  love  to 
actresses,  sups  and  gets  tipsy  at  the  mess,  and,  in  short,  "  gets 
ideas"  of  all  sorts,  with  which  he  returns  again  to  his  convent. 
If  yoa  can  conceive  this  part  acted  to  the  life  by  a  woman  who 
moves  with  more  complete  disinvoltura  in  her  men's  clothes 
than  most  men  do,  you  may  imagine  something  of  the  personal 
exhibition  at  which  we  assisted.    As  for  me,  my  eyes  and  mouth 
opened  wider  and  wider,  not  so  much  at  the  French  actress  as 
at  the  well-bom,  well-bred  English  audicTice  who,  women  as 
well  as  men,  were  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  amusement  and  admira- 
tion.   I  certainly  never  saw  more  admirable  acting,  but  neither 
did  I  ever  see  such  uncompromising  personal  exposure,  and  such 
perfect  effrontery  of  demeanour.     I  do  not  think  even  ballet- 
dancers  more  indecent,  than  Mademoiselle  Dejazet ;  for  the  reve- 
lations of  their  limbs  and  shapes  are  partial  and  momentary, 
while  hers  were  abiding  and  entire  through  the  whole  of  her 
performance,  which  she  acted  in  tight-fitting  knee-breeches  and 
silk  stockings ;  nor  did  I  ever  see  such  an  unflinching  represen- 
tation of  unmitigated  audacity  of  carriage,  look,  and  manner,  in 
any  male  or  female,  on  or  off  the  stage.    If  I  had  not  seen  it,  I 
should  not  have  believed  that  so  impudent  a  performance  would 
have  been  tolerated  here :  tolerated  it  not  only  was,  but  applauded 
vnih  enthusiasm ;  and  Mademoiselle  Dejazet  carried  the  town 
before  her,  being  the  least  decent  actress  of  the  most  indecent 
pieces  I  ever  saw.' 

S.  McAll. 


TEE  FAULTS  OF  OUR  FRIENDS. 

'  A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are.' 

Julius  Ccesar. 

It  cannot  be  held  a  condition  of  friendship  that  we  should  see 
no  fault  in  our  friends.  There  are  blind  loves  doubtless,  but 
blind  love  is  not  the  highest  type  of  human  affection.  The 
crown  must  be  given  to  the  strong,  patient,  discerning  love, 
^hicb  sees  faults  as  well  as  virtues  in  the  loved  one,  and  yet 
loves  on  with  undiminished  strength ;  for  it  is  akin  to  the  love 
of  the  Divine  Friend,  who  '  knows  all,  yet  loves  us  better  than 
He  knows.'    True  love  '  gives  insight,'  as  George  Eliot  says,  and 
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our  best  friend  will  read  oui  heart  more  truly,  and  understand 
us  more  thoroughly  than  any  other  can. 

Love  thus-wiee  is  worth  any  amount  of  blind  adoration,  for 
the  blindest  lover  must  have  the  film  removed  £rom  his  eyes 
some  day,  and  then  of  force  proportionate  to  his  previous 
delusions  will  be  the  shook  of  disappointment  which  he  will 
suffer.  And  this  blind  love  is  quick  'to  alter  when  it  alteratioa 
finds.'  Such  is  often  the  case  with  the  hasty,  ardent  attach- 
ments which  youth  is  wont  to  form.  Who  has  not  smiled  at 
the  idolizing  enthusiasm  of  schoolgirl  friendships?  When  we 
are  young  we  believe  in  the  impossible,  and  demand  perfection 
in  our  friends.  Our  love  coromeaces  with  excessive  admiration. 
We  adorn  its  object  with  every  grace,  and  raise  him  or  her  to 
such  a  height  of  imaginary  excellence  that  we  are  bitterly  dis- 
appointed, wheo  at  length  we  discover  that  our  friend  is  but  an 
erring  mortal  after  all.  In  the  reaction  which  follows  the 
awakening  from  our  delusion  we  are  ready  to  deny  him  all 
merit  For  hot  lovers  are  cruel  haters.  '  Who  love  too  much, 
hate  in  the  like  degree.* 

But  even  those  who,  having  learned  wisdom  by  experience, 
are  less  impetuous  and  vehement  in  their  attachments  are  often 
unreasonable  in  the  view  they  take  of  the  faults  of  those  they 
love ;  and  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of  words,  therefore,  to  inquire 
what  should  be  the  attitude  of  a  true  and  loyal  heart  with 
respect  to  a  friend's  failings  ? 

And  first  we  must  say,  though  it  may  seem  to  contradict  what 
has  gone  before,  that  we  should  guard  against  being  too  quick 
to  discern  faults.  For  though  it  is  true  that 'love  gives  insight,' 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  ready  perception  of  faults  proves  the 
existence  of  love.  There  are  persons  who,  looking  at  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo,  would  see  only  the  stains  and 
flaws  in  the  marble,  and  miss  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  whole. 
So  there  are  some  who  can  see  only  faults  in  others,  but  these 
ready  fault-finders  are  never  good  friends. 

But  even  when  our  perception  of  faults  is  quickened  by  love, 
it  behoves  us  to  hold  it  in  check,  for  sometimes  it  happens  that 
the  very  strength  of  our  attachment  makes  us  hard  upon  those 
we  love.  Because  we  love  them  we  want  them  to  be  better 
than  others,  and  so  we  watch  them  with  jealous  closeness,  grow 
impatient  and  auspicious  of  their  conduct,  and  find  it  far  haider 
to  excuse  their  faults  than  the  faults  of  anyone  else.  The  least 
shortcoming  on  their  part  awakens  within  us  bitter  resentment. 

But  this  exacting  temper,  like  the  fault-finding  disposition, 
has  its  root  in  self-love,  and  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  trae 
friendship.    It  may  easily  lead  u"  to  exaggerate  the  defects  we 
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*  A  friend  should  bear  Ms  friend's  infirmities, 
But  Bmtus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are,' 

says  Cassias.  Are  not  we  sometimes  thus  guilty  towards  our 
friends  ?  A  friend  may  once  or  twice  fail  us  at  an  appointed 
time,  and  we  declare  that  lie  is  never  punctual ;  we  find  him  on 
some  occasions  over-considerate  of  lus  own  interests,  and  we 
assume  that  he  is  wholly  selfish ;  we  hear  him  utter  an  untrue 
word,  and  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  he  says  is 
worthy  of  confidence.  And  yet,  if  we  knew  that  we  were 
judged  by  such  judgment,  how  injured  we  should  feel ! 

'A  Mend  should  bear  a  friend's  infirmities.'  Shakespeare 
evidently  held  forbearance  to  be  one  of  the  first  dutias  of  friend- 
ship. And  a  nobler  Teacher  than  Shakespeare  has  taught  us  to 
show  patienee  and  forgiveness  towards  the  friend  or  brother 
who  onfends  us.  If  it  be  a  direct  trespass  against  ourselves  or 
another,  or  only  some  weakness  of  character  which  gives  us 
umoyance,  it  is  equally  our  duty  to  forgive.  For  what  right 
have  we  to  resent  the  faults  of  others  ?  '  Consider  thyself,  lest 
thou  also  be  tempted,'  is  a  counsel  of  which  we  do  well  to 
remind  ourselves ;  for  we,  too,  are  weak  and  erring,  and  it  may 
be  that  for  every  fault  we  discover  in  our  friend  he  sees  two  in 
ns,  though  out  of  a  larger  heart  he  can  make  allowance  for  our 
frailty  and  love  us  none  the  Jess. 

It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  loyalty  to  friendship 
requires  that  we  should  as  far  as  possible  keep  sUence  to  others 
respecting  our  friends'  faults.  One  would  imagine  such  faults 
would  be  too  much  matter  for  regret  to  a  friend  for  him  readily 
to  reveal  them  to  others.  Yet  who  has  not  known  persons  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  dilating  upon  the  faults  and  foibles  of  those 
whom  they  professed  to  regard  as  '  dear  friends/  and  far  from 
seeking  to  soften  or  extenuate  their  failings,  appeared  to  take 
delight  in  painting  them  in  the  darkest  colours  I  And  what 
misunderstandings  and  sore  heart-wounds  have  resulted  from 
talk  of  this  description !  From  such  '  dear  friends '  we  may  all 
pray  to  be  delivered. 

Bat  though  we  should  be  silent  to  others  concerning  the 
faults  of  our  friends,  we  are  not  bound  to  hide  from  themselves 
oar  knowledge  of  them.  Bochefoucauld,  whose  keen  penetra- 
tion laid  bare  so  many  of  the  shams  of  life,  and  showed  the 
bollowness  of  much  that  passes  by  the  name  of  friendship,  says  : 
*The  greatest  effort  of  friendship  is  not  the  discovery  of  our 
faults  to  a  friend,  but  the  endeavour  to  make  him  sensible  of 
bis  own.'  The  truth  expressed  by  these  words  is  no  new  one. 
It  has  always  been  considered  a  token  of  faithful  friendship  that 
it  reproves  as  well  as  commends.  But  this  is,  as  Eochefoucauld 
says,  *  its  greatest  effort,'  and  one  which  only  sincere  love  can 
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succcBsfnlly  put  forth.  The  friandsliip  most  be  strong  indeed 
if  it  can  bear  the  teat  of '  open  rebuke,'  and  a  loving  heart  would 
be  reluctant  to  apply  such  a  test ;  but  by  the  exercise  of  delicate 
tact  and  the  viadom  which  God  will  give  to  those  who  ask  it, 
a  gentle  word  may  be  spoken,  or  a  hint  given,  which  may  make 
our  friend  conscious  of  the  fault  which  we  see  to  be  marring 
his  character,  and  lead  him  to  resolve  to  overcome  it.  Many  a 
one  has  cause  to  feel  thankful '  for  a  word  thus  fitly  spoken,  the 
influence  of  which  will  not  soon  pass  away.  It  may  be  that  it 
gave  pain  at  the  time  of  its  utterance,  but  even  whilst  its  throb 
was  keenest  the  wound  was  recognised  as  the  'faithful  wound' 
of  a  friend. 

The  sacred  duty  of  reproof  should  never  be  lightly  undertaken. 
£ut  some  people  seem  to  have  a  strong  liking  for  this  office  of 
friendship.  The  candid  friend  who  prides  himself — or  perhaps 
more  often  it  is  herself — on  always  speaking  her  mind  to  hei 
iriends  and  telling  them  exactly  what  she  thinks  of  them,  is  bnt 
too  well  known.  Clad  in  armour  of  self-r^hteousness,  which  is 
proof  against  every  assault,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  she 
loses  no  opportunity  of  finding  fault,  her  rebukes  being  generally 
accompanied  by  loud  blowing  of  the  trumpets  of  her  self-satia- 
faction.  But  her  officious  mendship  is  but  a  sham,  and  she 
cannot  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  faithful  friend  whose 
reproof  is  as  '  excellent  oil.' 

With  regard  to  the  faults  of  oui  friends  the  question  arises : 
'  Are  there  not  faults  ao  grave  that  the  discovery  of  them  must 
put  an  end  to  friendship?'  We  cannot  deny  that  it  is  aa 
Whilst  there  are  no  faults  too  great  to  pardon,  there  are  faults 
that  in  the  very  nature  of  them  make  further  friendship  an 
impossibility.  Absolute  untruthfulness,  treacheiy,  malice,  ^e 
revelatioa  of  these,  must  destroy  the  confidence  which  is  the 
foundation  of  friendship.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be  over-basty  in 
breaking  off  a  friendship.  Let  us  beware  of  listening  to  the 
'  whisperer/  who  '  separateth  chief  friends,'  We  shomd  with- 
hold judgment  till  we  are  certain  that  the  fault  of  our  friend  is 
as  great  aa  we  suppose.  He  is  perhaps  the  vicUm  of  misconcep- 
tion or  misrepresentation.  We  ought,  at  least,  to  hear  what  our 
friend  has  to  say  for  himself — what  excuse  he  can  oflfer,  ere  we 
decide  that  his  sin  against  us,  or  against  others,  has  made  & 
breach  which  cannot  be  healed. 

As  we  pursue  this  subject  our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the 
Divine  Friend,  in  Whom  alone  we  see  the  perfection  of  friend- 
ship. How  strong,  yet  unexacting,  was  the  love  our  Lord  bore 
to  His  disciples  !  Whilst  demanding  their  obedience  and  alli- 
ance to  Him  as  the  Christ,  how  few  were  the  claims  He  made 
upon  their  time,  attention,  sympathy !    How  patiently  He  bore 
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with  their  folly  and  blindness;  how  fireely  He  forgave,  how 
tendedj  He  reproved  their  fftults !  He  was  wounded  in  the 
house  of  His  friends.  Peter  denied  Him,  and  only  by  a  look — 
a  look  whose  loving  reproach  went  to  the  faithless  disciple's 
heart— did  Jesus  rebuke  him.  Even  to  the  one  who  betrayed 
Him  with  a  kiss  His  bearing  showed  no  harshness,  no  resent* 
ment  He  knew  the  evil  designs  which  Judas  cherished,  but 
He  kept  silence  concerning  them  as  long  as  there  was  the 
possibility  that  Judas  might  repent.  To  the  last  He  regarded 
with  sorrowful  love  the  false-hearted  follower  who  by  his 
treacherous  act  severed  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  Lord« 
What  a  friend  was  Jesus  when  upon  the  earth !  What  a  friend 
is  He  now !  As  we  study  His  example,  as  we  remember  how 
mnch  He  has  forgiven  us,  and  muse  on  His  great  love  in  dying 
for  us,  should  we  not  find  it  easier  to  bear  with  our  friends  when 
thej  disappoint  and  grieve  us  1  Humbled  by  a  sense  of  our  own 
shortcomings,  and  kindled  to  warmer  love,  might  we  not  rise  to 
nobler  heights  of  friendship  than  we  have  yet  attained  ? 

Eglanton  Thobne, 


GIVING  ONE'S  SELF  TO  PRAYER. 

*I  give  myself  unto  prayer.'— Ps*  ciz.  4. 

David  says  in  this  psalm  that  his  enemies  had  compassed  him 
about  with  words  of  hatred^  and  had  fought  against  mm  without 
a  cause ;  and  that  whilst  they  were  doing  this  he  gave  himself 
unto  prayer.  Imagine  a  man  surrounded  by  a  great  host  of 
enemies,  all  intent  upon  doing  him  mischief;  and  imagine  the 
man  himself  on  his  knees  praying  to  God,  and  all  the  people 
kept  back  by  an  unseen  but  mighty  hand.  That  is  the  pictorial 
view  of  the  text.  If  we  keep  it  steadily  in  sight  we  may  learn. 
something  both  as  to  the  man  and  his  enemies  that  will  help  us 
in  the  work  and  sorrow  of  life.  Have  the  children  of  the 
congregation  got  the  picture  well  in  sight?  Look:  a  great 
many  bad  people  all  wishing  to  do  some  kind  of  harm  to  one 
nian,  and  that  one  man  praying  to  God  to  help  him  and  keep 
him  and  save  him ;  now  that  is  the  little  picture  you  have  to 
look  at,  and  we  have  to  find  out  what  it  means. 

What  then  may  we  understand  by  this  word  '  prayer '  ?  It  is 
a  far  larger  word  than  it  is  sometimes  thought  to  be.  I  have 
said  that  the  man  was  upon  his  knees,  but  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  was  really  so,  that  he  was  physically  so ;  it  is  not  an  action 
of  the  body,  it  is  an  action  of  the  soul  that  we  are  speaking 
about.    The  man's  mind  was  fixed  upon  God ;  his  hope  was  in 
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heavea ;  he  felt  that  God,  and  God  only,  could  save  him  vhen 
men  went  about  to  kill  him.  When  a  man  feels  tiiat,  he  is  npoo 
hia  knees  in  the  best  sense. 

We  think  that  prayer  means  asking ,-  so  it  does  in  part,  but 
not  wholly.  You  may  ask,  and  not  pray ;  and  you  may  pray, 
fuid  not  ask.  Look  at  the  prayers  of  Christ.  Jesus  lifted  up 
His  eyes  and  said :  '  Father,  I  thank  Thee ' — then  thanksgiving 
is  prayer.  To  be  glad  in  heart  because  of  divine  mercy  is 
prayer;  to  send  out  the  soul  in  holy  and  tender  song,  like  a 
bird  seeking  the  gate  of  heaven,  is  prayer.  Again :  '  Jesus  lifted 
up  His  eyes  and  said,  I  knew  that  Thou  hearest  me  always,  but 
because  of  the  people  which  stand  by  I  said  it ' — then  explanation 
may  enter  into  prayer.  People  will  say, '  Why  tell  God  this  ? 
Why  explain  to  the  Almighty  what  He  knows  better  than  you 
do  V  But  you  cannot  shut  up  the  soul  within  the  narrow  cold 
limits  of  formal  order.  The  soul  must  talk  freely  to  God. 
What  is  it  but  a  little  child  talking  right  out  of  its  heart  to  its 
Father  1  When  your  little  child  writes  you  a  letter,  do  you  say 
with  critical  severity, '  This  word  is  not  correct,' '  That  sentence 
is  not  happily  turned,' '  The  young  scribe  blunders  here  "i  Is  it 
so  that  you  criticise  the  note  ?  Far  from  it.  You  say, '  Bless 
her  heart,  she  has  done  very  nicely  I'  and  the  note  is  the  dearer 
to  you  for  its  very  blunders.  I  do  not  say  that  the  child  should 
write  public  letters,  or  get  up  public  petitions  to  the  Queen ;  so 
I  do  not  say  that  every  man  should  pray  in  public.  ■  I  speak  of 
prayer  as  an  act  between  the  soul  and  God,  and  that  in  such  an 
^t  the  soul  cannot  be  shut  up  within  formal  rules  and  be 
bound  by  the  standards  of  courtly  etiquette.  It  m&y  thank 
God,  explain  to  God,  give  its  own  views  of  life  to  God ;  in  short, 
it  must  pour  out  itself  before  God  without  restraint  and  without 
fonnality. 

James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  tells  of  a  ilian  called 
'Bible  John,'  who  had  a  great  gift  in  prayer.  Once,  in  a  long 
dtorm  of  snow,  having  reaJi  his  chapter,  he  said :  '  Is  the  white- 
ness o'  desolation  to  lie  stiU  on  the  mountains  o'  our  land  for 
ever  t  Is  the  earthly  hope  o'  Thy  servants  to  perish  frae  the 
face  o'  the  earth  ?  The  nocks  on  a  thousand  Mils  are  Thine, 
and  their  lives  or  deaths  would  be  naething  to  Thee.  Thou  wad 
neither  be  the  richer  nor  the  poorer;  but  it  is  a  great  matter  to 
us.  Have  pity,  then,  on  the  lives  o'  Thy  creatures,  for  beast  and 
body  are  a'  Thy  handiwork ;  and  send  us  the  little  Wee  cludd 
out  o'  the  sea,  like  a  man's  hand,  to  spread  and  darken,  and  pour 
and  plash,  till  the  green  gladsome  face  o'nature  aince  mairappears.' 

The  same  man  tells  us  of  an  old  Scotch  herd,  or  shepherd,  who 
had  been  turned  out  of  service  by  his  master  after  many  years' 
connection  with  the  family,  and  the   old  man  prayed  thus: 
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We  dose  1^  noticing  the  advantage  accruing  from  this  dero- 
tion  to  prayer : 

1.  Bdief  of  heart  that  comes  from  mere  eccpreaaion  of  grief. 

2.  The  more  syvipaihetic  the  listener,  the  greater  the  relief. 

3.  The  sense  of  being  overlooked  and  gvdded,  even  tried  and 
disciplined,  is  itself  an  unspeakable  comfort. 

*  I  give  myself  unto  prayer ;"  I  give  myself  to  the  religious 
aspect  of  life ;  I  give  myself  to  divine  protection ;  I  give  myself 
to  the  care  of  Providence;  I  'will  not  think  of  myself  as  standing 
alone  and  having  no  heart  to  care  for  me ;  I  believe  in  Glod ;  I 
am  His ;  I  am  not  my  own ;  '  I  will  look  unto  the  hiUs  whence 
Cometh  my  help.'  The  man  who  feels  this,  and  says  it  with  his 
whole  heart,  will  mount  above  his  distresses  and  dwell  in  cloud- 
less and  infinite  light. 

Joseph  Parker. 
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DICTIONAEY  OF  BIBLICAL,  fflSTORICAL,  DOCTRINAL, 
AND  PRACTICAL  THEOLOaT.* 

Wb  do  not  think,  in  all  the  wealth  of  theological  literature 
with  which  the  Messrs.  Clark  have  enriched  their  Ei^lish 
readers,  that  any  one  work  can  vie  with  this  for  essential 
importance  to  the  student.  This  Encyclopaedia  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  Tolumes.  The  introductory  list  of  writers  iu 
them  is  a  perfect  glossary  of  names  of  ^e  best  theolt^cal 
thinkers  and  writers  in  Germany,  France,  and  Englaod. 
Frederick  Augustus  Arnold,  of  Halle,  is  here ;  so  also  are  Ei^ne 
Bersier,  of  Paris ;  Dr.  BlaiMe  and  Dr.  Calderwood,  of  Edinburgh ; 
■  Dr.  Christlieb,  of  Bonn ;  Dr.  Dexter,  of  Boston ;  Dr.  Domer,  of 
Wittenberg ;  Dr.  Ebrard,  of  Erlangen  ;  Dr.  Luthardt,  of  Leipzig ; 
■Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton ;  with  our  own  Dr.  Stonghton,  and 
'some  hundreds  of  others.  We  open  the  volume  on  Gnosticism, 
and  there  is  a  complete  history  of  it ;  on  the  Greek  Chnrch, 
'and  we  have  the  same ;  on  the  Jesuits,  the  same ;  on  Foreign 
'  Protestant  Missions,  the  same.  Do  we  want  to  read  about  the 
'Fathers  ?  here  are  Ignatius  and  the  rest ;  on  heresies  ?  here  are 
Montanism,  the  Nestorians,  the  Monothelitee,  and  othera  Bo 
we  want  the  histoiy  of  the  doctrine  of  '  The  Mass  ?'  it  is  here ; 
or  the  story  of  the  Lollards  ?  it  is  here.    Do  we  want  to  study 
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the  last  fonn  of  phflosophy  which  the  Greek  ciyilization  de-* 
veloped,  and   wMch   stood  in  such    int'eresting   relation  to 
Ciahiamty,  viz.  Neo-FIatonism  ?  there  are  four  columns  about 
it  hem    In  specifying  these  subjects  we  merely  hint  at  the  con- 
tents,  which  are  compact  and  yet  comprehensive  in  treatment, 
there  heing  no  mere  verbiage  and  book-wadding  in  them.    We 
welcome  this  second  volume  as  a  noble  addition  to  our  library, 
and  it  will  certainly  fairly  oust  several  others.    We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  it  is  a  marvellous  production — a  theological 
libraiy  in  itself^  condensed  as  essences  are  condensed,  but  never  so 
as  to  impair  a  worthy  fulness  of  treatment.    We  should  like  to 
see  it  not  only  in  every  coUege  library^  but  on  every  ministerial 
student's  shelves ;  and  we  can  say  this  to  those  popularly  called 
'lajmen,'  that  in  securing  this  volume  they  will  have  theological 
pofessors  of  their  own,  who  know  how  to  interest  as  well  as 
instruct.    We  give  prominence  to  our  review  because  the  Ency- 
dopsedia  deserves  our  warmest  word  of  commendation. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

With  all  yov/r  Might, 
It  is  the  fvU  effort  that  lifts  the  burden.  Half-heartedness  is 
wasted  power.  We  need  in  all  our  duties  to  remember  that 
snccess  comes  with  all-round  endeavour — ^head,  heart,  and  hand. 
Many  a  failure  comes  from  wasted  energy.  Only  at  the  Cross  do 
we  secure  motive-power  enough  to  do  our  work  welL 

Fretting. 

To  fret  is  to  firay  out.  A  garment  is  fretted  when  ravelled  at 
the  edges*  It  (is  not  great  troubles  that  do  the  worst  work. 
We  seek  divine  strength  and  make  great  spiritual  effort  to 
triumph  over  these^  but  experience  endorses  the  truth  that 
little  worries,  like  mosquitoes,  destroy  rest  and  peace. 

When  we  meditate  astronomically,  we  feel  amid  all  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens,  in  the  magnitude  of  the  worlds  above 
us,  that  there  is  plenty  of  space  1  It  is  miserable  to  feel  that  in 
some  great  assembly  we  may  be  crowded  out,  and  so  lose  the 
music  or  the  eloquenca  God's  home  is  large  enough  for  us  all. 
'Go  ye  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to 
come  in  V  '  And  yet  there  is  room.' 

Suspicion. 
The  worst  atmosphere  to  live  in  is  the  atmosphere  of  sus- 

iddon.    Let  young  people  remember  that  a  lie  creates  suspicion ; 
et  employees  remember  that  a  little  delinquency  creates  sus- 
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picion ;  let  slaaderers  remember  that  when  once  deceived  thejr 
are  likely  to  be  suspected  when  false  instnuatioas  are  set  goii^ 
again.  We  like  to  meet  mea  with  the  open  brow  and  the 
trustful  heart.  '  Suspects '  cannot  be  branded  as  crimiaals,  but 
they  ate  shunned  and  feared. 

Comfort. 
This  is  not  the  synonym  for  mere  ease.  It  is  the  element  in 
life  which  makes  duty  pleasant,  and  elegance  subordinate  to 
adaptation.  We  all  know  what  a  comfortable  home  is !  So  there 
are  '  comfortable '  persons :  they  make  others  feel  at  ease,  and  do 
not  worry  you  with  little  irritable  argumentations  about  nothing. 
Some  travellers  destroy  the  comfort  of  a  journey  by  a  mental  rest- 
lessness which  alarms  you  for  their  sanity,  for  they  try  to  create 
some  sort  of  disputation ;  they  are  never  tited  of  playing  at 
'  Aunt  Sally '  with  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  the  sticks  fly  fast 
and  thick  round  your  head  all  the  journey.  Some  are  never 
comfortable  at  home — the  very  furniture  seems  made  to  hurt 
you  i  and  many  churches  are  so  full  of  '  draughts  '  and  '  hard 
seats '  and  pseudo-elegance,  that  you  cannot  enjoy  the  service ! 
We  do  not  know  what  virtue  there  is  in  discomfort,  bodily  or 
mental.  The  Great  Father  wishes  to  give  us  the  true  cocofort, 
for  though  there  may  be  comfort  without,  all  is  as  nothing  unless 
there  be  comfort  within.  Unfor^iven  sin  is  a  thorn  in  the 
softest  pillow,  and  if  there  is  no  peace  with  God,  neither  beautiful 
scenery  nor  sacred  solitude  will  give  rest.  Christ  has  promised 
us  '  the  Comforter,'  to  abide  with  us,  and  the  prophet  of  old  says, 
'  Comfort  yei  comfort  ye,  My  people,  saith  your  God.' 

He  meana  well. 
Then  let  him  learn  that '  good  intentions '  are  his  wors^  oondeoi' 
nation ;  for  God  never  left  any  soul  so  impotent  as  to  live  in  the 
'mind'  alone.  We  want  actions  as  well  as  intentions.  We 
do  not  read  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Apostles,  bnt  of  the  'Acts 
of  the  Apostles.' 

■TBBKBLE  AT  UY  FRBBENCE,  WHtCH  HAVE  UAnS  THE  SBA. 

Thou  glorious  miiror,  where  tiie  Almigh^a  form 

Qlasses  itB«U  in  tempeata :  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed,~in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  jiole,  or  in  the  torrid  ctime 

DartE-  heAving,  bonndlesa,  eternal,  and  sublime — 

The  image  oi  eternity,  the  throne 

Of  the  Invisible. 

Bynm. 

In  contemplation  of  created  things 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God- 
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available  while  He  spoke.  Yet  oace  more,  if  that  little  word  is 
mles  the  sentence  literally, '  This  is  My  body,'  then  Uie  little 
word  is  rules  the  next  sentence — thia  ia  '  the  New  Testament ' ! 
No  logic  can  evade  that.  The  more  strictly  the  former  ia 
pressed,  the  more  strictly  ought  the  latter  to  be  pressed.  The 
wine  cannot  be  blood — ^it  is  literally  the  New  Testament  or 
covenant. 

Moreover,  Christ  should  have  altered  the  words :  He  should 
have  said — not '  This  bread  is  My  body,'  but  '  This  is  no  more 
bread,  but  My  body ;  this  is  no  more  wine,  but  My  blood ;'  and 
added  to  all  is  the  awful  implication  that  the  Atonement  was  con- 
summated before  theSaviour  hung  on  the  cross.and  that  before  the 
wicked  bands  of  His  enemies  crucified  Him  He  was  slain.  Oh, 
how  beautiful  is  the  simplicity  of  the  New  Testament  words,  'The 
bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion 
of  the  blood  of  Gbrist?'  The  tendency  of  the  ecclesiastics  to  become 
a  sacrificing  priesthood,  in  time  altogether  perverted  the  utter- 
ance. Dr.  Stanley  says, '  The  Eucharist  became  more  and  more 
set  apart  as  a  distinct  sacred  ordinance,  till  at  last  it  was  wrapt 
up  in  the  awful  mystery  which  has  attached  to  it  in  the  highest 
degree  in  the  Church  of  the  East ;  and  in  some  degree  in  the 
Chnrches  of  the  West  also,  both  Protestant  and  Homan  Catholic. 
Beginning  under  the  simple  name  of  "  breaking  of  bread,"  known 
from  Paul's  Epistles  by  the  social  and  almost  festive  appellation 
of  "  the  Communion  "  and  "  the  Lord's  Supper,"  it  first  receives 
in  Pliny  the  name  of  "  Sacramentum,"  and  in  Justin  Martyr  that 
of  "  Eucharistia,"  till  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom  it  presente  itself 
to  us  under  the  formidable  name  of  "  the  dreadful  sacrifice." ' 

Visitor,  I  have  thought  it  strange  that  there  are  no  records 
of '  elevation  of  the  host '  in  the  Scriptures. 

Minister.  Certainly  not.  Had  this  doctrine  been  Scriptural, 
the  New  Testament  would  have  been  full  of  references  in  the 
Apostolic  Epistles  to  '  processions  of  the  host,'  '  elevation  of 
the  host,'  and  '  adoration  of  the  host ;'  but  there  is  not  a  word. 
For  several  years  the  memorial  feast  continued  to  form  part  of 
the  social  meal  at  eventide ;  and  remember  that  it  was  not  till 
the  third  century  that  its  administration  was  limited  to  the  chief 
minister.  Previous  to  that,  it  was  the  custom  for  each  member 
of  the  congregation  to  take  of  the  elements  himself.  Instead  of 
reading  that  Paul  went  everywhere  preaching  the  Word,  we 
should  have  read  that  he  went  everywhere  erecting  altars  and 
offering  sacrifices.  It  is  strange  indeed,  according  to  the  Anglo- 
CathoUc  theory,  that  the  Apostles  were  ambassadors  of  Christ, 
preaching  glad  tidings,  and  not  priests  dressed  in  sacerdotal 
garments  -performing  the  Mass  Ititual.    Moreover^  what  of  tlic 
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intheon  with  the  pagan  gods,  and  bid  thein  all  be 
as  vitb  eacb  other.  Forbearance !  Ob,  there  are 
len  the  very  word  sounds  the  deepest  depths  of 
Forbearance,  if  Chriafa  Gospel  is  trampled  tmder 
irfect  Atonement  dishonoured — His  precious  Giospel 
p^  tradition?  Forbearance!  No;  let  us  not  make  com- 
puve  of  truth !  Listen  to  St.  Paul : '  Beware  lest  any 
lu,  after  the  traditions  of  men,  and  not  after  Christ ' 

'  Hebuke  them  sharply,  that  they  may  be  sound  is 
tTot  giving  heed  to  Jewish  fables,  and  coinmaD4- 
n,  that  turn  from  the  truth '  (Titus  L  13, 14).  And 
bered  that  all  traditions  of  Fathers,  and  all  decrees 
d  Councils,  are  only  '  commandments  of  men.'  Wp 
nr  testimony  against  the  paganism  and  superstition 
r  Anglo-Catholicism;  and,  God  helping  ns,  we  willf 

be  no  common  standing- ground  between  Fro- 
nd Popery ;  there  never  h^  been — never  can  be — 
e! 

IS  to  Roman  Catholicism  must  be  resisted  by  as  ta 
The  pernicious  sjrmbolism  which  b^ins  ao  prettily, 

disastrously,  must  be  discarded.  Why  wear  those 
:Gxes,  which,  though  they  had  been  studded  with 

diamonds,  our  fathers  would  have  cast  into  the 

{To  be  continued.) 


SEVENTY  AND  SEVENTEEN 

I. 
There's  oft  a  sweet  serenity 

That  settles  o'er  life's  e'en, 
"Which  makes  the  heart  of  seventy 

As  young  as  seventeen. 


There's  oft  a  hair  so  silvery 
Clothing  a  heart  so  green, 

Which  makes  the  face  of  seventy 
Beauteous  as  seventeen. 


There's  oft  a  power  of  sympathy 
Springing  from  deeps  unseen. 

Which  gives  a  charm  to  seventy 
Unknown  to  seventeen. 


-^  ■  cr  £  3r-  T  ,_^-. 
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pecnliarly  li&ble  to  misrepreaentation.  Hb  opalescent  natare,  his  kalei- 
(l(iwM)pic  moods,  hia  proiouud  intellectnal  and  epiritnal  inBight,  his  im- 
patience  of  the  mere  mechanicB  and  formnlariea  of  religion — which  are  of 
more  importance  than  he  realizes,  because  Uie  weak  need  props  vhich 
the  strong  do  not  need — his  intensely  emotional  nature,  and  nia  utter 
disregard  of  his  ovn  reputation,  make  nim  often  an  enigma  to  his  friends, 
and  always  an  easy  subject  for  the  misrepresentations  of  envy,  malice, 
and  uncbaritableneas.  That  this  volume  will  dear  awajr  all  misunder- 
standings I  do  not  imagine  ;  still  less  that  it  ever  will  mitigate  misrepre- 
sentations. But  I  trust  it  ma;  serve  a  osefnl  purpoae  in  makins  known 
the  man  to  those  who  have  only  known  the  orator  and  the  Christian.' 
Exactly  1  This  is  what  it  will  do.  Part  TTT, — bis  chancteristic  utter- 
ances—is full  of  vitaliw  and  force  1  Weread  little  anecdotes,  too,  full  of 
touching  revelations  of  the  Divine  source  of  his  own  consolations  in  his 
season  of  great  triaL  '  What  shall  I  do,  Mr.  Beecher  1'  asked  a  lad^ 
parishioner  in  domestic  trouble.  *  Where  can  I  go  for  help  V  '  Is  it 
possible,'  answered  Mr.  Beecher, 'that  I  have  been  preaching  to  you  all 
these  years  and  you  do  not  know  where  to  go  for  help  1'  '  It  nurt  me  at 
the  time,'  said  this  lady,  afterwards  speaking  to  me,  but  I  never  forgot 
it ;  and  when  Ms  trouble  came,  I  knew  where  hie  help  came  from.'  'Hie 
author  adds  ;  *  Generosity  of  sympatliy  and  quickness  of  insight  are  a'part 
of  Hr.  Beecher's  genius  ;  his  sympathy  opens  your  heart  to  him  ;  his 
insight  quickly  discerns  its  wants ;  and  thna  he  is  often  able  to  accom- 

Elish  in  an  hour  an  amount  of  pastoral  work  which  a  man  less  magnetic, 
IBS  sympathetic,  less  genial  in  mental  and  spiritual  action,  womd  re- 
quire days  to  accomplish.' 

The  entire  volume  abounds  with  matters  of  quick  interest,  and  with 
analyses  of  Mr.  Beecher's  power  as  a  preacher,  lecturer,  orator,  and 
journalist.  We  congratulate  the  young  publisher,  Mr.  Bordon  Hunt,  oo 
oein^  entrusted  with  the  production  of  so  important  a  work,  and  we 
predict  for  it  an  extensive  sale.  No  man  could  be  a  good  man  who  could 
sanction  such  a  record  of  his  career  and  character,  whose  conscience  ms 
not  void  of  offence,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  Master  was 
not  really,  as  it  here  appears  to  be,  supreme. 

OuB  Master's  Footstefs  ;  or,  Bible-Clase  Notes  for  Thoughtful  Girls. 
By  Chaklottb  Bicksksteth  Whbrlbb.     Loudon  :  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Bow. 
It  must  be  very  difficult  to  secure  suggestiTe  notes  for  Bible  Clsfises, 
or  we  should  never  have  such  dull  productions  as  we  too  often  get.    Wa 
know  no  lesson  of  literature  where  commonplace  reigns  so  supreme  as  in 
many  School  and  Bible  Class  notes  ;  and  yet  how  vast  the  field— and 
how  wonderful  the  influence  one  able  mind  might  work  here  I    These 
notes  are  an  exception  to  the  rule  :  they  are  good — very  good.    The 
authoress  well  says, '  How  brightly  a  diamond  of  truth,  before  unnoticed, 
Sashes  into  glorious  beauty  if  a  sincle  ray  of  light  fait  on  itl'    Tree. 
The  art  of  the  teacher  is  pre-eminently  to  quicken  by  animated  thought- 
ful touches  and  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  in  the  Gospel  histories. 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  are  all  treated  of  here,  and  we  wish  we 
had  space  to  give  some  illustrations  of  the  method  of  treatment.    It  is 
enou^  to  say  it  is  able,  suggestive,  spiritual,  and  fresh.    We  recommend 
all  teachers  of  senior  classes  to  secure  a  copy  at  once. 
MknWokth  Rehemberiko. — Alexander  Duff.    ByTnouAs  Sxith, 
D.D.    London  :   Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  life  of  Mr.  Duff  is  bound  up  with  the  work  of  missions,  andcer- 
tainhr  he  holds  a  very  prominent  place  amongst  men  worth  rememE>erin!pi 
Dr.  Smith  hod  a  long  and  intimate  association  with  Dr.  Duff,  so  tbat 
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every  urnest-hearted  3;oiing  man  seeking  entrance  to  the  Christiaa 

mintstiy.    It  is  written  in  the  right  tone  and  with  beAutifol  modest;  of 

spirit. 

The  Voice  of  Wisdom,  a  Trbabury  of  Moral  Truths  by  the  Best 

Authors.  By  J.  E.  Edinburgh  :  Wilham  P.  Ninuno  and  Co. 
This  type  of  book  is  somewhat  on  the  increase.  The  &ct  only  proves 
that  there  ia  a  demand  for  snch  treasuries.  Certainly  this  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  extracts  are  not  too  long,  and  the 
selection  ia  made  from  men  who  stand  in  the  first  ranks  of  writers, 
teachers,  and  preachers.  It  is  a  capital  volnme  to  put  into  the  tntreUiDg- 
hag,  and  to  read  in  half-hours  that  might  else  be  wasted  in  desnitory 
thought,  or  in  talk  with  people  whose  mental  resonrccfl  are  exhaosted  on 
the  weather,  or  servants,  or  some  favourite  '  ism.'  We  think,  too,  that  it 
will  start  the  mind  sometimes  on  a  fertile  theme  of  meditation.  It  is 
Well  printed,  the  extracts  are  well  headed,  and  a  copy  ought  to  be  left  on 
the  parlour-table  for  all  doomed  to  wait  therein  for  some  considerable 
time  !  Few  there  are  who  fail  to  be  interested  in  pithy  proverbs,  homely 
similes,  and  noble  thoughts. 
Litbraby  Wokld.    London  :  James  Clu'ke  and  Co.,  13,  Fleet  Street. 

The  best  pennyworth  in  London.    An  admirable  review  of  current 
literature. 
Exposition  axd  Sbbmon.   By  Db.  McAhsi.ane.   London :  W.  Penny, 

I^  Lane. 
Ministers  do  well  to  use  the  press  as  well  as  the  pnlpif.    It  helps  to 
keep  their  style  from  wordiness  and  their  thoughts  from  repetition. 
AjraivERSARY  Hyumb  and  Tones  for  Sunday  Schools.    By  Alfred 

H.  Miles.   Price  6d.  London  Sunday  School  Union,  S6,  Old  Bailey, 

E.C. 
Capital.    Music  bright  and  words  good.    Much  needed  and  well  done. 
The  New  Hakd-Boor  of  Sukday  School  Addxkbses.    Elliot  Stock, 

62,  Paternoster  Bow. 
Istbisthe  best  that  can  be  done  in  this  splendid  sphere  of  labonrt  We 
trnst  not.  The  fact  is  this,  and  it  must  be  boldly  stated,  thereis  no  work 
more  'woodeny'  and  uninspirattonal  than  the  'Notes'  of  the  various 
providers  for  Sunday  School  Classes.  The  sphere,  as  we  have  said,  is  a 
magnificent  one.  The  congregation  is  million-fold.  When  will  the 
vanoitB  '  School'  publishers  he  wise  and  aggressive  enough  to  secure  ex- 
cellent brains  as  well  as  excellent  hearts,  and  pay  well  suggestive 
writers  who  will  give  stimulus  and  suggestion  to  the  teachers.  We  have 
Waited  long  and  are  waiting  still ;  but  the  results  at  present  are  little 
lees  than  deplorable.  We  are  sorry  to  write  thus,  but  we  are  bound  so 
to  do,  and  must  reiterate  our  judgment  that  the  Sunday  School  teaching 
mannak^  as  a  matter  of  literature,  are  the  feeblest  of  any  that  we  know. 
This  new  Uaud-Book  is  better  than  some,  but  not  much. 
I'be  Unitbd  Fbebbyterian  Maqazine.  Edinburgh  ;  Oliphantand  Co. 

Sound,  strong,  and  good,  bnt  very  denominational. 
The  H0MI1.ETIC  Magazine.     London :   James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  90, 

Bemeis  Street,  W. 
Better  than  most  of  its  class,  but  still  making  ns  sigh,  '  Oh,  for  less 
print,  and  more  thought  of  a  seedling  characteTl' 
Thb  Fireside.    London  :  '  Home  Words '  Office,  1,  Paternoster  Build- 
ing, E.C. 
Admirably  illustrated,  well  printed,  and  a  very  cheery,  chatty  sort  of 
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Cavendish  Street  Chapel^  the  Manchester  'Nonconformist 
Cathedral,'  has  had  a  long  and  honourable  name  for  many  years, 
though  its  history  has  not  been  one  of  unbroken  prosperity.  It 
became  recently  of  much  concern  to  the  Nonconformists  of  Man- 
chester who  should  be  appointed  to  occupy  the  position,  in  suc- 
cession to  such  men  as  Dr.  Halley  and  Dr.  Parker.  It  is  hoped 
and  believed  that  under  the  wise  and  kindly  care  of  Mr.  Woods, 
the  future  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel  will  be,  if  not  so  brilliant, 
at  least  as  useful  in  the  high  work  of  ministration  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Woods  is  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  but,  as  will  be 
seen,  he  has  had  more  experience  in  relation  to  Church  matters 
than  might  be  supposed,  and  has  given  sufficient  proof  of  his 
ability  and  fitness  to  occupy  a  position  even  as  responsible  and 
difficult  as  that  of  the  pastorate  of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel. 
He  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  Woods,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  highly  respected  and  successful  minister  of  Oxford  Street 
Chapel  in  Leicester,  and  whose  memory  is  still  warmly  cherished 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  receive  from  him  their  guidance 
and  instruction.  The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  educated 
at  the  Leicester  Grammar  School,  and  early  gave  promise  of  an 
earnestness  and  devotion  to  duty  which  has  been  abundantly 
fulfilled  in  after-years.  Trained  in  a  Christian  home,  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  decide  upon  the  path  he  should  enter,  in 
which  to  find  his  life's  work,  inclination  and  affection  had  already 
made  the  one  decision  alone  possible — that  he  should  walk  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  devoting  his  abilities,  whatever  these 
might  be,  to  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Grod.  With  wise  fore- 
thought his  father  sent  him,  then  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  to 

At  the  request  of  many  readers  of  the  Evangelical  Magcuine  a  brief 
—  is  appended  to  the  photograph.— £ditob. 
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undertake  a  course  of  theological  reading  under  the  guidance 
of   the    Eev.  Thos.   Mays,    of    Ashby-de-la-Zouch,   a    kindly 
and  useful  man,  and  withal  a  famous  lover  of  the  old  Puritan 
divines.     Here  he  was  introduced  to  much  of  sterling  worth  and 
manliness,  of  earnest  belief  and  strong  utterance ;  the  effect  of 
which  upon  a  youth  of  ardent  temperament  carefully  matured 
must  have  been  incalculably  useful  and  healthfiil.    Whilst  at 
Ashby,  too,  he  was  brought  to  some  extent  into  the  more  prac- 
tical work  of  a  pastorate — taking  some  sort  of  pastoral  oversight 
of  two  village  churches,  whose  pidpits  he  occupied  on  alternate 
Sundays.     No  doubt  many  of  the  doings  of  this  time  and  these 
communities  were  very  primitive,  and  the  young  man  inex- 
perienced enough ;  but  his  services  were  highly  appreciated,  and 
he  was  able  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  men,  and  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  principles  and  practice  of  Church  government. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  danger  from  which  he  happily  escaped.     A 
young  man  of  easy  utterance,  suflBciently  furnished  mentally 
for  the  requirements  of  a  charge  which  need  not  put  him  under 
any  very  great  strain,  of  exceedingly  youthful  appearance,  he 
soon  became  very  popular,  and  was  notorious  for  nules  round  as 
*  the  boy  preacher,'  on  several  occasions  addressing  very  large 
audiences  in  the  Temperance  Hall  at  Leicester.     It  would  not 
have  been  surprising  if  this  early  fame,  accompanied  by  an 
amount  of  petting  and  admiration,  had  completely  turned  the 
youth's  head ;  and  it  says  much  indeed,  not  only  for  the  wise 
influence  of  his  father,  as  also  of  Mr.  Mays,  but  also  for  his  own 
discretion  and  self-control,  that,  in  this  time  of  popularity, 
refusing  in  more  than  one  instance  urgent  invitations  from 
churches  to  pass  at  once  fuUy  into  the  pastoral  office,  he  pre- 
ferred to  enter  upon  a  long  collegiate  course,  that  so,  by  patient 
study  and  with  more  matured  powers,  he  might  fit  himself  for 
the  great  work  towards  which  all  his  aspirations  were  leading 
him. 

In  1868  he  became  a  student  in  New  College,  London,  of 
which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Halley  was  then  the  principal.  Here  he 
remained  six  years,  a  general  favourite  with  all  who  knew  him, 
and  recognised  as  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  and  of  great 
service  in  the  collegiate  debates,  most  of  his  utterances  being 
marked  by  good  sense,  thorough  knowledge,  and  great  earnestness. 
Here  he  obtained  first-class  literary  honours  and  several  coU^e 
prizes,  including  the  Bennett-Eing  Scholarship  in  1870.  In 
1873  he  graduated  as  B.A.  at  the  University  of  London  in  the 
first  division.  Whilst  at  college,  too,  he  took  a  kind  of  pastoral 
oversight  of  one  of  the  village  churches  connected  therewith — 
Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire;  an  association  which  was  kept  up 
with  mutual  regard  for  three  or  four  years,  and  was  only  severed, 
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and  then  with  great  regret,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  college 
for  the  settled  work  of  the  nodnistry.  During  this  time  also  he 
gave  great  assistance  to  a  small  church  at  Hyde  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Hendon,  and  occupied  frecjuently  many  of  the 
pulpits  in  London. 

In  1874  he  undertook  the  pastorate  of  the  Spencer  Street 
Church  in  Leamington,  having  previously  declined  pressing 
invitations  from  the  church  at  Beccles  in  Suffolk,  and  at  Queen's 
Square,  Brighton.  Mr.  Woods  remained  seven  and  a  half  years 
as  pastor  of  the  Spencer  Street  Chapel,  and  during  that  time 
won  the  high  respect  and  warm  regard  of  the  people  amongst 
whom  he  laboured ;  the  relation  being  never  embittered  by  the 
least  sign  of  dissatisfaction,  the  bonds  of  union  and  the  ties  of 
mutual  affection  only  growing  more  and  more  firm  till  the  time 
when,  at  the  call  of  duty,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
reUnquish  the  association.  His  modesty,  thoughtfulness,  and 
practical  wisdom  brought  near  to  him  the  mature  amongst  hir. 
flock,  whilst  the  young  men  and  maidens,  and  the  little  children 
were  devoted  to  him,  and  were  ever  glad  to  avail  themselves  of 
his  kindly  counsel  and  warm  sympathy.  Among  those  of  his 
own  congregation,  also,  he  won  golden  opinions ;  and  being  of 
broad  sympathies,  firm  and  outspoken  in  regard  to  his  own  con- 
victions, but  ever  ready  to  appreciate  and  acknowledge  the 
motives  of  those  who  differed  from  him,  he  was  respected  by  all, 
and  without  sacrificing  one  jot  of  his  rightful  independence  he 
found  it  still  'possible'  to  'live  peaceably'  with  most  men. 
Always  placing  first  in  his  regard  the  obligations  which  rested 
upon  him  in  connection  with  his  pastorate,  he  yet  found  time  to 
take  an  active  and  useful  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  town  in 
which  he  had  been  called  to  reside — being  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  of  the  Free  Library  and  School  of  Art 
Committees,  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  other  public  bodies. 
In  addition  to  these  and  other  duties  he  was  an  earnest  worker 
in  connection  with  the  County  Union,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  the  Temperance  cause,  and  all  kinds  of  Evan- 
gelistic work  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  taking  a  practical 
oversight  of  a  number  of  village  churches  ;  his  life  in  Leaming- 
ton proving  him  to  be  a  man  of  steady  purpose,  of  earnest  con- 
secration, of  good  business  ability,  of  great  practical  wisdom  both 
in  the  managenent  of  affairs  and  in  his  intercourse  with  men ; 
and  withal  he  was  sincere  and  kindly,  lovable  and  loved. 

When  the  news  reached  Leamington  that  the  Cavendish 
Street  friends  were  seeking  the  services  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  when 
it  seemed  likely  that  his  association  with  the  Spencer  Street 
congregation  would  be  speedily  severed,  a  feeling  almost  of  con- 
sternation prevailed :  resolutions,  petitions,  and  hortatory  letters 
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vere  for  a  time  abundant,  all  with  the  object  of  retaining  his 
services  as  the  pastor  of  the  Spencer  Street  Church.  The  call 
from  Cavendish  Street  was  strong,  not  only  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  unanimous,  but  also  from  the  iact  tiiat  hard  and  patient 
work  would  be  needed  for  the  building  tip  of  a  church  that  had 
become  enfeebled.  Mr.  Woods  has  been  now  something  more 
than  a  year  and  a  half  in  Manchester,  and  it  ia  too  early  yet  to 
pass  a  full  judgment  upon  his  labours  and  success  there  ;  bat 
undoubtedly  amongst  the  people  of  Manchester,  whether  con- 
nected with  the  Cavendish  Street  Chapel  or  not,  there  is  a 
general  belief  that  he  is  the  right  man  there,  and  a  strong  hope 
is  felt  that  coming  years  will  be  fuU  of  power  and  blessing. 
The  congregations  are  increasing  steadily,  a  heflrty  spirit  of 
work  prevails,  and  already  there  are  clear  proofs  discernible 
that  the  same  consecration  which  marked  the  course  of  Mr. 
Woods  at  LeamiugtOQ  will  ensure  a  prosperous  and  useful 
career  in  the  city  of  Manchester. 

'  The  city '  ia  to  so  many  the  place  of  toil  and  business,  from 
which  the  wealthy  merchant  and  the  well-to-do  tradesman  are  glad 
to  escape,  if  it  be  only '  at  the  week-end.'  Every  man  who  geta  on 
at  all,  soon  thinks  of  the  delights  of  a  house  in  the  suburbs,  and 
though  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  he  determines  he 
will  not  forsake  bis  church  or  his  pastor,  yet  his  intentions  are 
generally  found  to  go  the  usual  way.  Meanwhile  church  and 
pastor  remain  to  strive  with  more  earnestness  than  ever  against 
not  only  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  the  work,  but  against  the 
special  difBculties  of  their  own  position  with  regard  to  it.  It  is 
said  that  the  village  churches  feed  the  churches  in  the  large 
manufacturing  towns,  it  is  even  more  true  that  the  city  churches 
feed,  and  feed  well,  the  suburban  churches ;  and  a  city  pastor 
must  work  hard  and  work  assiduously,  with  constantly  decreas- 
ing Itelp,  endeavouring  to  meet  as  well  as  he  may  the  require- 
ments of  the  toiling  many  who  must  remain.  There  is  more  of 
wealth,  more  of  society,  more  of  noise  and  show  in  a  suburban 
church — the  tide  sets  that  way,  and  failure  is  almost  an 
impossibility ;  but  perhaps  in  the  great  account  of  heaven  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  which  can  be  awarded  to  a  church  or 
human  worker  is  the  record  of  poor  men's  blessings,  thanking 
God  that  they  are  not  forsaken,  and  that  for  the  city  poor  there 
are  still  the  city  church  and  the  city  pastor.  It  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  Mr.  Woods  and  the  band  of  Christian  workers  at 
Cavendish  Street  Chapel  will  he  abundantly  blessed,  and  that  the 
glory  of  this  latter  house  may  be  worthy  of  the  former  days. 


Ab  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment,  ao  doth  envy  consnms  a  man.— C'AfyitMfaM. 
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ST.  PAUL  EXHOBTS  TIMOTHY  TO  BE  *ME£T  FOB  THE  MASTEB'S 

USB.' 

Chiostian  service  is  the  subject  we  have  therefore  to  meditate 
npoD.  This,  St  Patil  tells  Timothy,  has  in  it  elements  of  culture  and 
Wisdom,  as  well  as  zeal  and  earnestness.  It  is  beautiful  to  be 
earnest ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  earnestness  is  valuable 
in  relation  to  thought,  culture,  and  adaptation.  We  do  not  want 
the  earnest  dentist,  or  the  earnest  musician,  or  the  earnest  medical 
practitioner;,  in  each  sphere  there  must  be  skill  as  well  as 
force.  In  the  sphere  of  the  Gospel  we  are  not  emancipated 
&om  the  ordinary  conditions  of  service.  Faculty  is  a  thing  of 
cultivation  as  well  as  creation.  This  is  part  of  the  glory  of 
man:  he  can  grow.  The  instinct  of  the  lower  animals  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  higher  development.  The  first  nest 
of  the  bird  is  as  perfect  as  the  last  The  earlier  honeycomb  of 
the  bee  is  as  geometrically  exact  as  the  later.  The  keen  scent 
of  the  dog  does  not  improva  Here  there  is  a  perfection  after 
its  own  kind.  Here  there  is  limitation.  Growing  meetness 
there  is  nona  The  use  is  perfected  at  once.  With  God's  own 
child  it  is  different.  He  is  to  grow  in  grace,  to  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  to  grow  in  meetness  and  power.  To  this 
end  he  is  to  be  sanctified,  not  made  sanctimonious,  not  set  apart 
by  ascetic  modes  of  life,  or  monastic  modes  of  dress ;  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  '  I  pray  not,'  said  Christ, 
'  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.'    We  are  to  meditate,  then,  on 

MEETNESS  AND  MINISTBATION. 

First  comes  Meetness.  The  preparatory  elements  for  Christian 
service  are  within  the  reach  of  us  all :  these  are  moral  and 
spiritual  in  the  main :  that  is,  they  have  to  do  with  the  con- 
science and  the  heart  It  is  in  the  renewed  spirit,  the  chastened 
imagination,  the  energized  conscience,  the  obedient  will,  that 
we  find  the  highest  meetness  for  spiritual  service.  The  Gospel 
is  no  mere  intellectual  study.  Let  it  be  simply  this,  and  it  will 
hide  its  perfect  light  from  us.  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart, 
for  they  shall  see  God.'  Blessed  are  they  that  do  the  Saviour's 
will,  for  they  shall  know  of  the  doctrine.  We  have  had  no 
lack  of  intdlect  seeking  to  analyze  Christ  Strauss,  Benan, 
and  others  sought  for  what  Matthew  Arnold  calls  Christ's 
secret  But  this  habitation  of  the  divine  glory  refuses  to  open 
to  the  key  of  the  intellect  alone.  Love,  as  of  'old,  is  the  golden 
key  to  the  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  redemption.    To 
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'  know  the  love  of  Christ  that  passeth  knowledge '  was  the  prayer 
of  the  finest  intellect  in  the  ApoBtolic  Church.  Our  meetnees, 
then,  for  the  service  of  the  Savioiir  is  mainly  that  of  the  spiritual 
life  and  character.  Given  that,  the  humblest  faculties  may  well 
be  laid  out  for  His  service. 

Meet7ie«8  Cornea  from  Faculty  PatiffiUly  Used. 
This  is  true  of  all  faculty.  Mr.  Kuskin  shows  us  bow  hard 
it  is  to  draw  a  straight  line,  how  none  but  an  accustomed  hand 
can  do  it.  Men  shrink  from  commencement.  If  you  wish  to 
Bkate,  you  must  not  mind  a  &1!.  The  graceful  curve  is  not  a 
gift,  but  a  growth.  The  most  perfect  musician  once  had  the 
drill  of  exercises.  The  most  perfect  classic  once  toiled  over 
unpoetical  grammar-books.  Christian  service  is  not  an  easy 
service ;  to  teach  a  child  is  not  merely  an  inspiration,  hut  a 
habit.  Of  courae  faculty  varies,  and  there  are  diverse  adapta- 
tions. Talents  are  differentiated — ten,  five,  one — but  all  have 
talents.  When  Christ  asked  Peter,  '  Lovest  thou  Me  V  and 
received  the  reply, '  Thou  knowest,'  Christ  said,  Do  something, 
'  Shepherd  My  sheep.  Feed  My  lambs.'  We  have  none  of  us 
immunity  from  service.  We  need  it  for  ourselves.  Work  has 
its  reflex  influence  on  the  workers.  It  cultivates  patience, 
perseverance,  and  self-denial.  It  is  not  supposed  that  we  can 
all  serve  Christ  in  the  same  way.  '  There  are  diversities  of 
operation,  but  the  same  spirit  worketh  all  in  all'  The  age  is 
luxurious.  We  must  allay  the  fever  of  fleshly  inclination  by 
service.  It  is  not  Christian  to  banish  art,  culture,  and  elegance 
in  oui  homes.  That  is  only  another  form  of  asceticisoL  It  is 
Christian  to  be  self-denying  amid  all  these,  and  to  learn  how  to 
live  above  them  whQe  we  live  amidst  them.  Remember,  then, 
we  are  all  to  be  of  use,  and  use  is  to  be  a  matter  of  careful ; 
*  meetness,'  through  thought  and  prayer  and  cultivation. 

Meetness  Comes  through  Suffering  Patiently  Borne. 
Many  of  the  Church's  best  angels  are  not  the  ablest  or  the 
cleverest,  but  the  humblest  Sorrow  often  does  what  no  other 
agency  can  achieve.  Suffering  creates  sympathy,  tenderness  to 
the  erring,  consciousness  of  our  own  frailty,  and  humility  of 
heart  Moreover  the  heavenly  home  becomes  clearer  to  the 
vision  when  purified  by  trial.  Youth  has  its  faculties  of  healthy 
enthusiasm  and  abounding  energy,  but  riper  years  have  their 
hours  of  happiness  too.  When  we  have  touched  the  hill-top  of 
life  and  begin  to  see  the  valley  sleeping  in  calmness  beneath  our 
feet,  we  thereon  feel  that  tJie  time  for  Christian  work  and 
service  ia  fast  hastening  away.  It  will  soon  be  too  late  to  serve 
the  Master  here.    We  have  worked  hard  perhaps,  but  our  books 
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will  soon  be  tamed  by  other  fingers,  our  pictures  hang  on  other 
wallfl^  our  tables  be  headed  by  other  hosts.  We  have  seen 
mndb  at  mid-life :  fortunes  dissipated  by  commercial  panic,  the 
child  lambs  gathered  into  the  heavenly  fold — men  at  business 
on  Monday,  their  faces  putting  on  the  mystic  peace  of  the  last 
tragedy  on  Tuesday.  We  too  were  weak  and  ill ;  the  clock-beat 
was  painful  to  our  nerves ;  the  children  have  been  told  to  hush ! 
Then  come  thoughts  like  these  :  What  work  have  I  done  for  the 
Master  ?  What  sacrifices  have  I  really  made  ?  How  imperfectly 
my  ideals  have  been  realized  ?  Christ  has  not  always  been  in 
the  for^round  of  life's  picture.  To  live  has  not  always  been 
Christ.  Our  service  has  been  poor  at  the  best.  How  faltering 
has  often  been  our  faith !  how  cold  our  love !  But  the 
hours  of  grief  and  pain  have  not  been  in  vain !  Our  Father  has 
had  a  wise  purpose  in  them  all.  Friend  and  brother,  you  and 
I  have  need  of  tribulation. 

Medness  Comes  from  Instrumentalities  FaithfuUy  Employed. 

These  are  divine  and  wonderfuL  As  soldiers,  we  have  the 
perfect  panoply  of  the  heavenly  armour.  As  stewards,  we  have 
each  a  many-acred  farm  to  care  for.  As  vine-dressers,  we  have 
the  sun  and  shade  and  shower,  and  God  has  given  us  our  own 
sweet  vineyard  of  Church  or  home.  Yes,  if  we  do  not  the  work 
nearest  to  us,  we  shall  do  no  other.  Let  us  not  blame  enthusiasm 
for  particular  churches.  I  have  known  old  people  love  the 
spot  in  a  church  where  first  the  Saviour  was  bom  in  their 
hearts.  I  have  a  deep  sympathy  with  those  who  are  patriots, 
and  love  their  Fatherland ;  and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  those 
who  qpeak  ardently  about  their  own  churches.  It  does  not 
shut  out  a  universsd  love  for  the  Church.  Here,  then,  near  to 
tis  are  the  heaven-provided  instruments.  Let  us  not  be  tempted 
to  despise  our  own  little  vineyard.  The  emigrant  who  has  had 
glamour  thrown  over  a  new  country,  knows  not  what  a  dear 
^d  he  has  left  until  he  wakes  up  under  other  skies.  We  must 
inake  the  best  of  our  own  Church,  our  own  schools,  our  own 
circumstances,  our  own  abilities.  We  have  all  the  weapons  we 
need  in  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  in  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  incarna- 
tion, redemption,  and  resurrection  of  Christ !  Many  of  the  best 
artists  did  their  work  at  first  with  poor  inefficient  tools,  but  we 
have  the  finished  instrumentalities  of  (^od.  Alas!  how  con- 
trasts shame  us !  Beynolds,  it  is  said,  could  sit  thirty-six  hours 
before  the  canvas  without  a  break  to  bring  out  in  beauty  the 
human  face  divine.  How  seldom  have  we  ever  lingered 
enthusiastically  at  our  work  to  bring  out  in  the  living  canvas 
of  the  human  heart  the  beautiful  likeness  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Let 
us  be  diligent,  let  us  be  faithful ;  the  evening  is  coming,  the 
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Bhadova  are  creepiog  up  to  the  hill-top,  and  the  day  will  sooa 
be  gone.  Meetness  will  come  through  meditation,  which  is 
prayer  in  preparation,  and  prayer  whi^  is  preparation  spoken ; 
and,  above  all,  from  the  consciouaneas  of  dependence  on  the 
spirit  of  the  living  Qod,  which  will  strengthen  us  with  all  might 
in  our  inner  Trmn, 

MINISTRATION. 

We  come  here  to  the  word  'use,'  We  English  people  have 
need  to  think  much  about  it.  Beauty  is  meretricious  when  it 
is  not  the  handmaid  of  use.  Mere  ornamental  work  is  meaning- 
less,  just  like  imitation  pillars  and  arches  which  have  no  strength 
of  support  in  them.  So,  too,  attire  which  does  not  serve  a  pur- 
pose is  both  a  sign  of  want  of  culture,  and  of  the  absence  of 
reality  and  sincerity.  Use  characterizes  all  the  works  of  God. 
The  running  stream  is  more  than  a  line  of  silver  beauty  in  the 
landscape;  it  brings  fertility  and  blessing  with  it  The  sea 
bears  the  freight  of  commerce,  and  brings  the  healthful  ozone  on 
its  bosom,  as  well  as  spreads  its  broad  expanse  of  beautiful  blue. 
The  tree  gives  you  shade  in  summer,  and  breathes  out  its  air  of 
oxygen.  We  cannot  aa  yet  discern  all  uses ;  bat  use  there  is, 
delicate  and  exquisite,  in  all  the  works  of  God. 

The  Christian  man  is  to  be  a  useful  man,  not  a  self-indulgent 
one — not  conscious  so  much  of  the  relation  of  others  to  hiii^elf 
ao  much  as  of  the  relation  of  others  to  him.  We  are  to  be 
like  the  Master,  Who  came  not  to  be  mimstered  unto,  but  to 
minister. 

We  a/re  under  a  Matter. 

Many  of  yon  wiU  remember  an  admirable  book, '  Chriat  and 
other  Mast^'  Alas !  how  many  take  Chriat  as  a  Saviour  who 
do  not  take  Him  as  a  King,  and  seldom  ponder  how  much  they 
can  obey  Him !  '  If  ye  love  Me,'  He  says, '  keep  My  command- 
menta.'  Works  without  faith  are  vain  :  they  are  not  Christian 
works — they  are  carved  dry  wood,  not  graceful  living  branches ; 
they  are  not  a  fruit — they  are  waxwork  grapes.  Life,  true  life, 
is  sure  to  efBoresce  in  beauty,  and  to  develop  into  firuit. 
Master !  Tes,  we  are  to  serve  and  obey  Him.  His  Throne  is  in 
the  conscience,  and  all  our  powers  of  thought,  imagination,  and 
affection  are  to  stand  in  ready  phalanx  obedient  to  His  wilL 
Master  1  The  word  is  disliked  sometimes.  The  word  '  servant  * 
is  shrunk  from.  But  we  are  all  debtors,  and  owe  much  to  our 
fellow-men.  The  beauty  of  publicschool  life  ia  that  petted 
home-lx^s  have  to  serve.  The  old  training  of  the  knight's  son 
that  had  to  wait  at  his  father's  chair  was  a  grand  service. 
Occasionally  there  was  interchange,  and  one  nobleman's  sou 
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senred  another's  father.  Service  is  divine.  Grod  works.  His 
hands  made  us,  and  not  we  ourselves.  *  His  servants  ye  are/ 
remember,  'to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves.'  Christ  may  be  at 
this  hour  saying  to  some  of  us, '  Ye  call  me  Master  and  Lord, 
but  ye  do  not  the  things  which  I  say.'  His  final  reward  is  this. 
'Well,  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serrvo/td^ 

We  are  of  Use  to  the  Masster. 

Children  like  to  be  made  use  of.  They  will  put  away  books 
and  toys  to  render  one  little  tribute  of  service  to  household  in- 
dostiy,  and  delight  in  the  fact  that  their  tiny  energies  can  aid  in 
the  service  of  home.  Now,  would  you  say  to  the  dear  bright 
feces,  *  I  am  only  pretending  to  have  made  use  of  you ;  you  have 
done  no  good.'  You  would  never  do  that.  Yet  some  scarcely 
like  to  think,  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  they  are  of  use.  Christ 
they  think,  can  do  without  them  as  well  as  with  them.  True ; 
but  He  has  condescended  to  link  His  Kingdom  in  its  extension 
with  our  poor  endeavours.  Christian  work  is  not  merely  a  kind 
of  spiritual  exercise.  Your  living  and  your  loving  heart,  your 
sanctified  energies,  are  useful  to  the  Master.  It  is  considerate 
in  our  Saviour  to  use  us,  but  He  has  done  so  in  every  age.  Let 
US  reverence  His  wisdom,  and  delight  to  know  that  spiritual 
function  is  a  reality.  The  command,  '  Son,  go  work  to-day  in 
My  vineyard,'  has  in  it  a  purpose  of  Divine  salvation  for  the 
world. 

We  must  CHve  ov/r  Best  to  the  Master. 

It  is  sad,  in  this  England  of  ours,  to  think  how  little  faculty 
is  coltored.  The  Scotch  set  us  a  splendid  example  in  this  re- 
spect, though  not  equal  to  the  Germans.  Dr.  Guthrie's  auto- 
biography shows  what  Scotch  lads  did  and  do  to  rise,  not 
merely  in  purse,  but  in  mind !  They  have  had  heroes  other 
than  those  who  fought  at  Bannockburn — ^heroes  of  the  parish 
school  and  college.  Is  it  not  lamentable  to  find  faculty  so  little 
cultivated  amongst  us?  How  few  fit  themselves  for  higher 
posts !  The  consequence  is  that^  when  the  occasion  of  promo- 
tion comes,  they  cannot  write  a  foreign  letter,  or  take  charge  of 
higher  spheres.  The  disgrace  of  England  is  that  many  are  trying 
to  do  as  little^  and  to  get  as  large  pay  for  that  little,  as  they 
possibly  can.  Pleasure,  too,  of  a  sensual  kind  unfits  for  duty ; 
we  are  reproducing  the  circus  era  of  the  Boman  history,  and  our 
^^^^  are  often  placarded  with  inane  amusement-bills  and  mind- 
less attractions.  This  is  the  way  to  social  corruption  and  death. 
History  says  so.  To  give  our  best  to  the  nation  is  patriotic ;  to 
give  our  best  to  Christ  is  heroic.  The  preacher,  the  teacher,  the 
worker,  must  all  offer  their  best.    We  must  linger  in  the  pre- 
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eeoce  of  Jesus  till  we  become  tiansfased  with  tenderness, 
gratitude,  admiration,  devotion.  In  one  of  the  Continental 
galleries  where  Baphael's  picture  of  the  Transfiguration  is  to  be 
seen,  there  are  always  collected  around  it  crowds  of  stndente 
and  copyists — they  keep  coming  and  going — each  striving  t« 
reproduce  every  shade,  every  light,  every  expression,  every  deli- 
cate touch.  Such  is  the  enthusiasm  of  art.  We  need  not  be 
noisy  because  we  are  earnest,  but  we  might  and  we  ought  so  Ui 
linger  in  the  presence  of  our  Divine  Lord  as  inwardly  b 
catch  His  Spirit  Who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost,  '  Meet  for  the  Master's  use,'  since  it  is  only  for  a  very  httlf 
time  !  The  open  gates  will  soon  show  us  the  heavenly  Throne 
In  the  midst  of  Me  we  are  all  of  ns  much  alone.  Child-facei 
have  gone  from  ns  to  be  transfigured  into  a  more  perfect  glory 
Suffering  forms  have  had  the  thorn-crown  lifted  from  theii 
brows,  and  have  no  need  now  to  be  wheeled  to  the  open  case' 
ment  to  breathe  Iresh  summer  air.  The  redeemed  walk  by  th( 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  under  the  trees  whose  leaves  are  foi 
the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  there  night  and  pEun  are  knowi 
no  more.  The  reverend  form  and  the  flowing  white  hair  of  agi 
are  enjoying  the  eternal  life  which  knows  no  weariness  and  iv 
age.  We  are  much  alone,  and  shall  be  more  alone.  We  canno 
imderstand  God's  ways  always ;  we  work  and  wait.  In  the  gaidei 
of  our  hearts  there  are  many  graves.  But  Jesus  knows  all,  anc 
He  says  to  us,  'Yet  a  little  ^le.'  We  cannot  long  keep  oil 
friends  here ;  Death's  chariot  drives  noiselessly  in  time  to  all  oui 
doors.  But  we  look  not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  teni' 
poral,  but  at  the  things  which  are  unseen  and  eternal.  Let  oi 
not  only  work  while  it  is  day,  but  do  that  work  in  the  spirit 
characterized  by  these  words, '  Meet  for  the  Master's  use.' 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  WOMEN  ON  THE 
SENTIMENT  OF  GALLANTRY. 

Headers  of  Charles  Lamb  find  few  of  his  essays  more  admirabli 
than  that  on  '  Modem  Gallantry.'  It  is  especially  admired  bj 
women ;  many  of  whom,  nevertheless,  evince  more  delight  ii 
the  essay  than  at)preciation  of  its  sentiment,  I  read  it  oni 
evening  to  a  company  of  ladies,  and  was  rewarded  by  smilei 
and  beaming  faces.  Calliope  lifted  up  the  light  of  her  beautiful 
countenance  on  me,  and  thanked  me  for  making  her  acquainted 
with  '  sweet  Susan  Winstanley.'  But  Calliope  dishonours  hei 
sex  by  patronizing  nearly  all  the  women  whom  she  notices 
She  spoke  t^at  evening  of  a  lady  whose  powers  were  failing  v 
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a  'poor  old  thing;'  and,  pointiDg  to  a  gifted  woman  present,  she 
'  wondered  what  men  could  see  in  that  queer  old  thing,  that 
they  paid  her  so  much  attention/  I  own  I  was  not  surprised 
at  Calliope.  Nature  is  parsimonious  even  when  she  seems  most 
prodigal;  and  a  woman  with  a  face  like  Calliope's  may  be  con- 
sidered as  richly  endowed.  I  was,  however,  disappointed  in 
Urania.  She  did  not  thank  me ;  by  a  movement  which  I  under- 
stood she  drew  me  to  her  side.  '  That  essay,'  said  she, '  was  an 
ample  vindication  of  the  place  of  humour  in  serious  literature ;' 
and  she  added  that  '  such  were  the  papers  which  had  won  for 
Lamb  the  title  of  the  "  gentle  Elia." '  Two  days  after  I  was  dining 
with  Urania^  when  she  told  me  that  since  her  young  coachman 
had  come  she  could  not  keep  her  waitress  from  the  garden ;  and 
her  voice  did  not  falter,  even  though  the  waitress  came  to  serve 
Tw  while  she  was  saying  this.  The  girl  was  no  more  fluttered 
than  her  mistress ;  I  was  the  only  disconcerted  party  of  the 
three. 

I  know  no  expression  of  gallantry  more  apt  than  that  in  the 
line  of  an  old  song-^ 

'In  one  girl  all  womanhood  to  me.' 

Gallantry  is  the  reverence  which  our  sex  owes  to  the  other :  in 
most  men  it  originates  in  the  perception  of  the  superlative  merit 
of  some  individual ;  in  all  men  it  is  sustained  by  such  a  personal 
perception.  Susan  Winstanley  understood  this.  *  I  thought,' 
said  she,  when  explaining  to  her  lover  that  her  aversion  towards 
hini  was  occasioned  by  his  harsh  treatment  of  his  sempstress, 
'  that  if  it  were  only  tx>  do  me  honour,  a  female,  like  myself, 
might  have  received  handsomer  usage ;  and  I  was  determined 
not  to  accept  any  fine  speeches,  to  the  compromise  of  that  sex, 
the  belonging  to  which  was,  after  all,  my  strongest  claim  and 
title  to  them.'  That  is  how  women  may  foster  the  spirit  of 
gallantly  in  men ;  by  resenting  dishonour  done  to  womanhood 
more  keenly  than  a  personal  aiffront ;  by  accepting  the  homage 
paid  them  as  due  rather  to  the  sex  which  lives  in  them  and 
charms  through  them,  than  to  themselves.  To  forget  this  is  to 
invite  dishonour;  she  has  already  betrayed  herself  who  has 
allowed  herself  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  her  sisterhood. 

'Rus  is  a  homage  which  women  can  pay  as  well  as  receive ; 
which  they  must  pay  if  they  are  to  continue  to  receive  it.  They 
should  see  'all  womanhood'  in  any  and  every  woman ;  nor,  on 
any  account  of  poverty,  or  ungainliness,  or  want  of  good  man- 
ners, treat  another  with  disrespect.  The  feminine  lip  is  more 
apt  to  coil  than  the  masculine  should  a  girl  display  a  lack  of 
education.  Women  have  a  '  finer  sense '  for  female  gamcheries 
than  men,  and  are  more  offended  with  them.    Be  it  so ;  the 
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finer  aeoBe  should  be  a  sympathetic  sense ;  should  be  allied  witl 
the  charity  that  covers  lapses,  and  not  with  the  scorn  that  draw 
attention  to  them.  A  girl's  langh  when  a  woman  misplaces  th 
letter  h,  silvery  though  the  laugh  may  be,  sounds  hanher  tha: 
the  blunder  which  provokes  it. 

The  daughters  of  my  old  friend  Scntigei  are  noble  ladie: 
as  gentle  as  they  are  full  of  dignity.  Men  always  feel  thei 
charm ;  women  also  respond  to  it,  and  are  not  envioua  c 
advantages  of  which  the  possessors  seem  quite  nnoonsciou: 
After  her  father's  funeral,  the  other  day,  one  of  them  describe 
to  me  an  incident  she  remembered  of  her  childhood.  It  wa 
my  old  friend's  custom  to  make  his  library  the  evening  sitting 
room  of  the  family.  While  he  was  at  his  reading-table  h 
Tife  brought  her  work  to  the  fireside,  anil  the  children,  at  the 
table,  went  on  with  their  lessons.  On  one  occasion  a  your 
lady  visitor  was  talking  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  of  son 
sempstresses  whom  she  had  seen  working  in  a  ladies'  sale-rooi 
'  I  thought,  by  their  manner,'  said  she, '  that  they  were  ladie 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  they  were  common  women.'  In  s 
instant  Scutiger  wheeled  round  on  his  chair,  and,  with  fiashii 
eyes  and  glowing  cheeks,  said, '  I  had  rather  see  one  of  my  childw 
in  her  cof&n  than  hear  her  speak  scornfully  of  working  wome[ 
The  young  lady  blushed ;  Mra.  S.  fidgeted  in  her  chair ;  tl 
children  looked  up,  eyes  and  months  rounded  with  amazemei 
at  this  nnnsual  heat  in  their  quiet  father.  He  returned  a  litt 
^eepisbly  to  his  reading ;  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  time  of  the 
visitor's  stay,  a  peculiar  gentleness  in  his  manner  towards  b' 
betokened  Ids  desire  to  remove  the  memory  of  her  offence.  ' 
never  forgot,'  said  his  daughter, '  my  father's  anger ;  and  I  bai 
learned  to  understand  it.  He  saw  none  of  us  in  oar  coffii 
continued  she,  with  a  little  catch  in  her  breath, '  bat  be  nen 
heard  one  of  us  speak  of  a  "  common  woman." ' 

There  is  no  fear  of  the  decay  of  gallantry  while  ChristiE 
civilization  endures.  Human  nature  retains  possession  of  tl 
discoveries  which  it  makes ;  and'  the  secret  of  elevating  the  toi 
of  social  intercourse  by  special  deference  from  one  sex  to  tl 
other  is  too  precious  to  be  lost.  The  value,  however,  of  tl 
sentiment  depends  quite  as  much  on  the  temper  of  those  nl 
receive  the  homage  as  on  the  temper  of  those  who  offer  i 
There  are  women  before  whose  absolute  simplicity  complimen 
cast  ofT  their  fulsomeness;  the  gallant  cannot  preserve  I 
levity ;  he  feels  that  he  ought  to  mean  what  he  is  saying,  evi 
if  he  did  not  mean  it ;  he  is  purer  and  more  genuine  in  I 
gallantry  than  he  intended  to  be.  The  ideal  womanhood 
exalted  thna  in  the  estimate  of  men ;  and  the  exaltation  of  tl 
ideal  of  womanhood  is  the  security  of  every  woman. 
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One  of  Uie  ends  subserved  by  gallcuxtry  is  the  protection  of 
woman  against  the  excesses  of  masculine  strength.  The  stronger 
are  veiy  apt  to  be  turbulent^  intolerant ;  there  is  an  impulse  of 
actual  destmctiveness  awakened  with  the  early  consciousness  of 
power.  The  moral  forces  are,  however,  sure  in  the  long  run  to 
prevail  over  the  physical;  the  sentiment  of  gallantry  is  the 
expression  of  a  moral  need.  Personal  charms  are  no  sure 
warrant  that  the  self-respect  of  the  charmer  shall  be  revered ; 
the  affections  which  these  awaken  are  not  always  of  a  protective 
Older;  there  is  no  safety  for  womanhood  in  a  society  where 
women  subordinate  large  moral  interests  to  their  own  caprice 
or  ambition,  or  to  the  preservation  of  adventitious  advantages. 

It  is  as  much  in  the  interest  of  men  as  of  women  that  the  senti- 
ment of  gallantry  should  be  sustained,its  true  meaning  understood, 
and  its  standard  elevated.  The  protective  instinct  is  strong  in 
women ;  women  are  quite  as  conscious  that  they  are  the  guardians 
of  the  purity  and  peace  of  manhood  as  men  are  that  they  are 
the  protectors  of  women.  Women  know  well  that,  apart  from 
the  direct  influence  of  religious  principle,  there  is  nothing  which 
ean  preserve  youthful  purity  and  the  bloom  of  life  in  men  as  can 
the  sense  of  feminine  sacredness.  But  they  are  not  always 
aware  of  what  they  themselves  do  to  degrade  that  sanctity  by  the 
disdain  with  which  they  treat  other  women,  the  mean  judgment 
they  pass  on  others'  actions,  the  jealousy  and  intolerance  and  cold- 
ness which  occasionally  mark  their  intercourse  with  one  another. 
Mothers  and  sisters  often  lament  what  they  call '  the  influence  of 
the  world '  on  the  lads  who  have  left  home ;  they  are  quick  to 
notice  signs  of  degradation  of  the  female  ideal  in  them,  ai^d  attri- 
bute it  to  the  coarseness  of  the  intercourse  which,  they  are  prompt 
to  imagine,  prevails  among  men  in  colleges,  in  warehouses,  and 
in  hotels.  In  truth,  the  degradation  began  before  the  young 
men  left  home  ;  the  treatment  of  the  domestic  servants  at  their 
mother's  table  and  the  gossip  of  the  drawing-room  account  for 
it  Women  worship  ideals,  often  the  more  passionately  because 
the  reality  is  far  from  satisfactory ;  men — it  may  be  due  to  their 
coarser  fibre — do  not  care  much  for  the  ideal,  but  they  are  keenly 
alive  to  the  actual  tone  of  the  society  in  which  they  move.  It 
h  not  so  easy  for  young  men  to  lose  their  sense  of  the  sanctity 
of  womanhood,  even  in  *  coarse  male  society,'  if  it  has  not  pre- 
viously been  weakened  by  observation  of  the  way  in  which  women 
speak  of  and  to  women.  Young  men  wake  up,  as  they  think, 
to  the  perception  that  the  '  ideal  womanhood '-  they  have  been 
taught  to  revere  is  a  mere  superstition  imposed  on  them  for  their 
good — ^if  it  were  a  reality,  women  would  treat  other  women 
differently — and,  in  resentment  of  the  delusion  palmed  upon 
them,  ibey  adopt  the  tone  that  so  pains  the  circle  at  home. 
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By  and  by  they  find  out  that  this,  too,  is  a  mistake ;  but  it  is  a 
mistake  which  has  robbed  young  life  of  its  beauty,  and  may 
entail  perpetual  regrets. 

j    -  ;  For  the  sake  of  their  less  favoured  sisters,  too,  women  should 

1      *^  '   •  understand  what  the  sentiment  of  gallantry  means,  and  how  to 

:  ^  preserve  and  elevate  it.     Self-respect  is  natural,  but  it  is  not 

>  ; ..  '  spontaneous ;  it  is  part  of  a  true  human  character,  but  it  requires 

•*iv  '   ^  r  to  be  instilled  and  disciplined.   Some  years  ago,  alady^  speaking 

;  ir  **  *^  •  at  Newark  to  the  wives  of  labouring  men,  urged  them  to  train 

'i      J  ;  their  daughters  to  self-respect,  for  want  of  which,  she  said, 

*  1:'         -    3  hundreds  of  country  girls  were  brought  every  year  into  our 

V  t   ^.      i-  :.  towns  and  cities,  where,  after  a  short  career  of  dissipation,  they 

i    .V      -^  '  were  trodden  as  the  dirt  beneath  men's  feet    They  are  good 

>>         :  words,  deserving  to  be  repeated  in  the  ears  of  other  than  work- 

>  *  ■;        --      !  ing  women.     Self-respect  comes  by  imitation  as  well  as  by 

'  .'  inculcation.  Domestic  servants,  and  all  the  many  women  whose 

]"{     .^  >  ;  lot  it  is  to  live  by  manual  labour,  will  easily  learn  to  respect 

"*         -'  themselves  when  their  superiors  in  birth  and  circumstances  and 

education  respect  them. 

Gallantry  is  a  Christian  sentiment.  It  sprang  up  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church,  and  has  developed  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  social  feeling.  It  is  one  way  of  recognition 
of  the  worth  of  the  human  souL  The  sacred  image  of 
man,  revealed  in  a  perfect  personality,  and  henceforth  to  be 
sought  and  recognised  in  every  himian  being,  however  lowly, 
however  hidden,  however  incomplete,  is  the  sublime  meaning  of 
the  Incarnation.  Gallantry  is  a  form  of  Christian  courtesy,  and 
J   i.  -iS^^*-     ■  ^®  ^^  ^^  Christian  courtesy  is  this:  'We  which  are  strong 

ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please 
ourselves.' 

Alex.  MacEsnkal. 


^  ^"^0  STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

<  II. — Fkom  Eoot  to  Flower. 


,•^5:^^  '  Having  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  main  differences  between 

"*     *^  * .  '^  animals  and  plants,  and  also  to  glance  at  the  chief  characters  of 

jio^  plant-life,   our  next  object  will  be  to  show,  by  a  series  of 

t ;  *  studies  *  in  different  typical  flowers,  the  wonderful  adaptation 

•  >t^'^:  Vjiij  .  _  of  form  to  function,  the  beautiful  mechanism  and  contrivance  for 

i  :;5  t'lS^^       '  certain  purposes,  the  why  and  wherefore  of  shape,  size,  position, 

V  .^AlfS^^     4  and  colour,  and,  in  a  word,  the  facts  and  uses  of  the  thousand 

wondrous  organisms  that,  to  the  earnest  student  of  nature,  lie 
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ready  and  open  to  him  who  cares  to  see,  to  know,  to  understand. 
To  this  end  we  shall  study — not  the  intricate  internal  structure^ 
and  then  the  patent,  easily-seen  parts,  thus  going  from  the 
'  nnknown  to  the  known/  hut  first  of  all  the  familiar  organs — 
those  that  can,  for  the  most  part^  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  or, 
at  any  rate,  with  an  ordinary  pocket-lens ;  afterwards,  possibly, 
searching  into  the  more  'minute  parts  of  root,  stem,  and  other 
oigans,  thus  advancing  from  the  '  known  to  the  unknown,'  so  to 
speak. 

We  shall  use  for  our  purpose  those  flowers  easily  obtained  by 
anyone,  and  I  must  ask  my  readers  to  take  nothing  on  trust, 
but  to  examine  for  themselves  the  flowers  we  use,  and  verify  all 
the  statements  made  about  them.  This  proceeding  is  essential 
to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  plant-domain,  and 
serves  to  cultivate  the  use  of  hand  and  eye,  and  the  faculty  of 
observing  as  well  as  merely  seeing.  As  Grant  Allen  says, '  To 
watch  the  succession  of  the  members  of  the  floral  commonwealth, 
to  learn  the  connection  in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and 
to  interpret  the  purpose  that  they  severally  have  in  view — these 
are  the  great  problems  and  self-sufficing  rewards  of  those  who 
slowly  spell  out  for  themselves  from  living  hieroglyphics  the 
emblems  of  the  country  calendar.'  Our  stock-in-trade  consists 
of  two  needles,  each  mounted  in  a  wooden  handle,  or  in  sealing- 
wax,  a  penknife  vdth  a  good  edge,  and  a  small  pocket-lens  (easily 
obtained  at  any  optician's).  A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  small 
tweezers  also  come  in  useful  sometimes. 

I  have  spoken  of  'typical  flowers.'  By  this  I  mean  those 
which  are  '  types '  of  the  few  large  groups  into  which  the  plant- 
kingdom  is  divided.  A  clear  knowledge  of  these  type-characters 
renders  the  study  of  nearly  all  other  flowers  far  easier,  as  well 
as  the  placing  of  them  in  their  proper  groups;  it  is  surprising 
how  soon  the  student  is  able  to  put  most  of  our  common  plants 
where  they  should  be  placed,  and  how  easily  he  sees  why  they 
should  be  so  arranged,  if  only  he  knows  well  the  main  types. 

One  word  to  encourage  my  readers.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  a 
few  new  words  and  terms.  All  those  needed  are  quickly 
learned,  and  soon  become  familiar  as  household  words  by  their 
perpetual  repetition.  It  is  inevitable  that  some  should  occur^ 
especially  at  first ;  but  the  number  lessens  as  we  go  on,  and  in 
every  case  shall  be  fully  explained  where  this  is  necessary. 
Hake  them  slaves,  not  masters^  and  they  will  do  our  bidding. 

Our  first  type  shall  be  the  Common  Buttercup,  which  for 
i>E^y  reasons,  to  be  gradually  seen,  is  the  best  on  which  to 
'  opwate '  in  starting.  First  of  all,  get  your  Buttercup.  There 
are  some  sixteen  species  in  our  country,  excluding  the  water 
<Hie8,  which  are  mostly  white.    Of  the  yellow  kinds,  three  are 
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common  enough,  and  foimd  in  most  meadows ;  it  does  not 
matter  which  we  take ;  we  shall  see  how  to  know  them  apart 
later  on.  The  true  Buttercup  is  one  growing  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  with  deeply  divided  leaves,  and  a  roumi  amootk  stem, 
i.e.,  there  are  no  ruts  or  furrows  on  it ;  the  Upright  Meadow 
Crowfoot  is  its  proper  name ;  the  scientific  name  is  RanuneaMis 
Acria ;  the  former  word  is  common  to  all  the  Buttercups,  aud 
means  '  a  little  frog,'  a  name  fonnerly  given  to  these  flowers  by 
Pliny,  hecanse  they  are  nearly  all  found  where  froge  abound, 
and  fiower  when  the  frogs  are  young ;  the  term  Acris  is  applied 
to  this  species  on  account  of  the  acrid  or  hitter  property  of  the 
juice  it  contains.  It  was  supposed  that  the  yellow  tint  of 
butter  was  due  to  the  fact  that  cows  ate  these  plaata  in  the 
meadows ;  unfortunately  for  the  theory,  cows  are  too  wise  to 
eat  Buttercups,  the  acrid  juice,  especially  present  in  It  Acris, 
but  more  or  less  found  in  all  Buttercups,  being  not  to  their 
taste.  The  bitter  juice  of  some  species  is  used  in  the  Hebrides 
to  produce  counter-irritation  in  certain  diseases,  and  beggars 
are  known  often  to  use  it  to  bring  about  ulcers  on  the  handa 
and  feet,  in  order  to  excite  compassion  in  the  minds  of  unwaiy 
money-givers. 

Let  us,  then,  take  this  Buttercup  as  our  first  flower,  and  see 
what  we  can  learn  about  it.  We  will  study  two  chief  questions, 
!Fitst,  What  aie  its  parts,  and  how  are  they  arranged  i  Second, 
What  ia  the  use  of  each  part,  and  how  does  each  part  perform 
its  work  1 

We  must  dig  up  our  plant,  roots  and  all  in  this  instance, 
because  we  want  to  know  vAat  a  root  ia,  and,  having  found  out 
this  fact  once  for  all,  we  need  only  refer  to  this  organ  for  the 
future  in  certain  special  cases,  when  it  differs  &om  the  one  we 
are  now  r^arding.  Wash  the  roots  well,  and  let  us  give  oui 
attention  to  them  only  for  the  present. 

Our  plant  consists  of  a  centml  Axis,  with  branches  going  ofi 
from  it.  This  ia  made  up  of  an  ascending  Axis  or  Stem,  and  a 
descending  Axis  or  Root,  This  is  our  first  general  statement 
about  any  plant. 

Kow  for  the  characters  of  the  Boot.  It  consists  of  small 
fbrea  like  little  cords,  and  these  branch  irregularly  into 
smaller  cords  called  JibrHs.  It  is  pale,  or  nearly  colourless, 
it  avoids  the  light ;  it  possesses  no  leaves  and  no  buds.  It  ends 
in  what  is  called  a  'Itoot-skeath,'  which  is  a  little  cap  protecting 
the  young  cells  underneath  it.  In  virtue  of  this  'sheath '  it  can 
push  its  way  among  stones  and  earth  as  it  likes,  and  select  the 
easiest  road.  The  yoong  cells  underneath  the  cap  are  soft  and 
moist,  and,  taken  together,  form  the  'growing-point.'  As  the 
protecting  cap  wears  away,  by  its  cells  growing  old  and  being 
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worn  by  robbing  against  stones  and  earth,  these  young  cells 
come  forward  and  replace  the  old  ones,  and  so  fresh  growth  is 
ever  going  on  from  this  '  growing-point.'  This  *  sheath '  reaches 
only  8  litde  distance  np  the  outside  of  the  root ;  above  the  point 
where  it  ends,  the  outside  of  the  root  is  not  hard,  like  the 
'sheatV  but  soft,  in  order  that  it  may  do  the  work  it  has  to  do. 
We  shall  see  what  this  is  presently.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to 
make  out  this  'sheath,'  even  with  a  lens ;  but  if  you  take  a  small 
bit  of  green  Duckweed  (which  covers  our  ponds)^  and  turn  it 
upside  down,  you  will  see  a  small  swelling  like  a  little  club  at 
the  end  of  the  tiny  rootlet;  that  is  the  '  root-sheatli,'  acting  as  a 
protecting  cap  to  the  young  cells  inside  it.  Bemember  that  the 
root  grows  only  from  the  tip.  So  much  for  root  characters. 
There  are  others  seen  in  special  kinds  of  roots,  but  of  these 
another  time. 

Now  look  at  the  Stemiy  and  contrast  it  with  the  root  Its 
stracture  is  not  fibrous  like  the  root,  but  is  softer  and  more 
easily  crushed,  and,  not  being  woody,  we  call  it  herbaceous.  It 
has  branches,  but  these  are  definitely  arranged,  not  irregularly — 
i^.,  they  are  placed  in  the  Axil  or  angle  formed  by  the  stem 
and  a  lea£  It  is  coloured  green  except  at  the  very  lowest  part, 
which  is  partly  buried.  It  travels  upwards,  seeking  the  light. 
It  bears  Leaves  and  Buds ;  the  latter  become  either  Branches 
or  Flowers.  All  the  leaves  are  set  on  the  stem  according  to 
some  plan.  For  the  present  we  will  say  only  that  they  are  on 
difierent  sides  of  the  stem.  Those  near  the  ground  are  in  a  tuft ; 
they  are,  nevertheless,  arranged  according  to  the  same  plan. 
The  Leaves  are  of  two  kinds :  one,  the  FoUage-leaves,  are  green; 
the  other^  those  forming  the  Flower,  may  be  green  or  some 
other  colour,  and  are  called  FloraUleaves.  Here  let  us  lay 
down,  once  for  all,  a  botanical  axiom :  Everything  borne  by  the 
stem  and  its  branches,  speaking  generally^  is  a  Leaf  of  some 
iort,  whether  green  or  coloured.  What  about  the  ending  of  the 
stem  ?  It  never  teiminates  in  any '  sheath,'  but  in  a  Flower  or 
a  Bud,  as  do  also  all  its  branches.  Thus  we  see  the  stem  differs 
firom  the  root  in  its  structure,  method  of  branching,  colour, 
direction,  the  bearing  leaves  and  buds,  and  in  its  ending.  I 
referred  just  now  to  the  piece  of  stem  more  or  less  buried  in  the 
soil;  it  is  more  bulky  than  the  green  part,  and  gives  off  leaves 
above,  and  roots  below.  We  know  it  is  part  of  the  stem  because 
it  does  give  off  leaves ;  this  is  proof  positive.  Such  a  thickened 
part  of  the  stem  is  called  the  Stock.  Stems  may  sometimes  have 
Tindeiground  growths;  they  are  still  part  of  the  stem.  The 
edible  potato,  for  instance,  is  not  part  of  the  root.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, as  we  all  know,  it  will  develop  buds  from  the  '  eyes,'  and 
l^ves,  even  in  a  dark  cellar ;  and  by  our  rule«  therefore,  it  is 
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eBsentially  a  stem-prodnction.   So  the  old  saying,  that  a  potato- 
plant,  like  loTe,  springs  bom  the  '  eyea.* 

We  now  come  to  those  oi^ana  borne  by  the  stem  and  its 
branches;  these  are  all  leaves  of  some  kind,  as  stated  above. 
Let  us  take,  first  of  all,  the  Foliage-leaves.  We  see  that  they 
are  coloured  green,  like  the  stem ;  this  is  due  to  their  possessing 
chlorophyll.  The  point  on  the  stem  from  which  a  leaf  arises  is 
called  a  Ifode,  from  a  Latin  word  '  nodtta,'  which  means  a  knob, 
the  little  leaf-bud  lookii^  at  first  very  like  a  small  knob.  The 
space  on  the  stem  between  two  nodes  is  an  Iniemod^ ;  these 
intemodes  &tB  of  some  length  in  our  plant.  We  shall  have  to 
refer  to  them  again.  The  leaf  consists  of  a  stalk  or  narrow  part, 
and  a  lai^e  flat,  wide  part.  The  stalk  of  a  leaf  is  called  a  Petiole, 
from  a  Latin  word  meaning  '  a  little  foot,'  The  large  flat  part 
is  the  Slade  of  the  leaf;  in  our  specimen  the  blade  is  deeply 
divided,  or  cut  up  into  parts  caUed  Segments.  Now  notice  that 
only  the  lower  leaves  down  near  the  ground  are  stalked ;  the 
upper  ones  have  no  stalk,  the  blade  springing  directly  from  the 
stem ;  such  leaves  are  aeseile — i.e.,  they  sit  dose  on  the  stem; 
so  we  see  that  a  leaf  may  be  sessile  or  petiolate — ix.,  having  a 
stalk  or  petiole.  Both  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  word  '  sessile ' 
is  applied  to  other  organs  devoid  of  stalks,  and  always  with  a 
similar  meaning.  The  word  '  petiole '  only  applies  to  a  leaf- 
stalk ;  other  terms  are  applied  to  other  stalks,  as  we  shall  see. 
The  blade  is  mostly  horizontal  here,  the  reason  of  which  will  be 
seen  presently,  as  also  why  the  stalk  is  present  in  some,  and  not 
in  others.  Now  we  know  the  main  parts  of  a  green  leaf.  One 
word  abont  position.  Those  in  a  tuft  near  the  Eadix  or  root  are 
called  Radical  leaves ;  those  distinctly  on  the  stem  are  OavXitie, 
from  the  Latin  '  caulia,'  a  stem.  Why  are  the  '  Radicals '  in  a 
tuft  ?  Simply  because  the  intemodes  of  the  stem  on  which  they 
grow  are  undeveloped,  and  so  the  nodes,  instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated by  spaces,  are  pushed  down,  so  to  speak,  or  crowded  into 
a  small  space,  forming  a  tuft  as  the  little  buds  become  leaves. 
We  shall  see  another  case  of  '  suppression '  of  intemodes  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  this  paper,  which  we  shall  devote  to  a 
study  of  that  most  wonderful  of  all  contrivances,  a  flower. 

H.  W.  S.  Wokslet-Benison. 
(To  he  continued.) 


*  Sand  ron  the  Bound  of  the  Sea  .'—Modern  science  has  shown  that 
the  resistiue  power  of  sand  is  enormous.  By  the  mechanical  laws  which 
govern  it,  the  ehock  of  a  blow  is  distributed  later^y,  and  produces  little 
effect.  An  egg  buried  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand  would  not  be  broken 
by  heavy  blows  falling  upon  the  surface.  And  so  a  wave  which  would 
shatter  rocks  falls  powerless  upon  sand.— i)r.  J'ajflie  SmiiA, 
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BAPHAEL.    GOOD  FRIDAY,  1483. 

Is  Easter  week  this  year  there  was  celebrated  at  Urbino  and 
Borne  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  sons  of  men — Baphael,  *  the  Phoebean  singer  of 
the  Eenaissaiice.'  At  Eome  thpre  was  a  grand  procession  to 
the  artist's  tomb  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Martyres  in 
the  ancient  Pantheon.  First  came  the  ancient  corps  of  the 
Vigiles,  in  their  brass  helmets ;  and  then,  accompanied  by  bands 
of  music  and  Fedeli^  municipal  officials  in  ancient  costumes^ 
followed  the  Syndic  of  Bome^  the  Italian  Minister  of  Instruction, 
Count  Mamiani,  representing  Urbino,  the  artist's  birthplace ;  the 
representative  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the  Prefect  of  Rome,  a 
number  of  municipal  councils,  Italian,  English,  and  French  Art 
Academies,  and  various  bodies  of  art-workers  and  art-lovers. 
The  hne  of  march,  which  was, crowded  with  people,  was  kept 
hy  the  Vigiles.  The  bronze  gates  of  the  Pantheon  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  procession  passed  in,  drew  up  under  the  great 
dome,  and  laid  its  offerings  of  wreaths  before  the  new  bronze 
bast  of  the  painter,  among  them  being  a  laurel  crown  from  the 
English  Boyal  Academy.  This  tribute  paid  before  the  altar 
where  lie  all  that  was  mortal  of  Eaphael,  there  was  a  com- 
memoration gathering  in  the  Hall  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii 
on  the  Capitol,  where  the  King  and  Queen  were  present.  The 
Commendatore  Quirino  Leoni  delivered  a  discourse  suitable  to 
the  occasion;  Falchi's  cantata,  composed  for  the  occasion, 
was  sung  by  two  hundred  of  the  Academy  of  Santa  Cecilia ; 
in  the  HcJl  of  Tapestries  was  hung  Mr.  Morris  Moore's 
picture  by  Saphael  of  '  Apollo  and  Marsyas,'  and,  to  complete  a 
brilliant  festival,  the  Famesina,  after  being  long  closed  against 
the  public,  was  thrown  open  to  the  gay  crowd  who  thronged  to 
see  the  Cupid  and  Psyche  frescoes.  At  night  the  Trastevere 
Palace  and  the  House  of  the  Fomarina  were  illuminated. 

A  splendid  piece  of  pageantry  truly;  and  one  with  which 
EngUsh  people,  who  pride  themselves  on  being  practical,  and  on 
seeing  through  tinsel  and  show  into  the  heart  of  things, 
are  not  much  in  sympathy.  But  he  before  whose  tomb  in  the 
Pantheon  many  nations  paid  homage  in  Easter  week,  was  as 
notable  a  man  in  his  own  department  of  life  as  was  Martin 
Lather  or  our  own  Shakespeare ;  and  exercised  in  the  domain 
of  the  Fine  Arts  as  great  an  influence  on  modem  civilization  as 
did  the  one  in  the  Church  and  the  other  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. 

In  few  words  we  will  sketch  the  brief  and  brilliant  life  which, 
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ing  on  Good  Friday,  1 483,  ended  on  Good  Friday  eve, 

and,  like  that  of  ShaJcespeare  too,  which  also  terminated 
3   natal   day,  completed  a  perfect  circle  of  human  life, 
led  the  sphere  of  the  mission  committed  to  hia  keeping, 
hael,  or  Baffaello  Santi  or  Sanrio,  was  bom  at  Urbino,  in 
ntrada  del  Monte,  on  April  6, 1483.     Studying  the  mdi- 

of  painting  under  the  tuition  of  his  father,  Giovanni 
(he  was  a  motherless  boy  at  eight),  at  Urbino,  with 
mal  instructions  &om  Timoteo  della  Vite,  Luca  Signorelli 
;a  Canesole,  he,  on  the  death  of  that  parent,  was  placed 
uncles,  the  ambitious  priest,  Don  BartoUomeo  Santi,  and 
otle  layman,  Simone  di  Ciarla,  in  the  studio  at  Perugia 
TO  di  Vanucci,  better  known  as  Ferugino,  the  most  iamoiu 
f  at  that  time  in  TJmbria,  three  of  whose  pictures  are  in 
itional  Gallery.  Subsequently  Eaphael  came  under  the 
ce  of  Masaccio  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  the  latter  of  whom 
disciple  of  Leonardo 'da  Vinci,  the  versatile  genius,  the 
, '  the  diviner '  of  the  Renaissaqce.  For  a  few  years  onlf 
s  resident  in  Florence,  but  removed  to  Kome  in  150S, 
he  was  constantly  employed  by  Julius  II„  and,  upon  hia 
n  1513,  by  hia  successor,  Leo  X.  It  was  in  '  the  Eternal 
hat  be  formed  his  one  andonlylove  attachment  Margarita 
e  lovely  daughter  of  a  soda  manufacturer  who  lived  near 
lilia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  from  Some.  Seeing 
3  day  bathing  her  feet  in  a  fountain  in  her  garden,  he  fell 
\j  in  love  with  her,  and  forthwith  he  must  needs  write 
i  to  her,  some  of  them  having  been  written  on  the 

for  the  '  Disputa,'  one  of  the  magnificent  frescoes  in 
itican.  Sbe  is  the  original  of  the  lovely  Madonna  di 
sto  at  Dresden,  of  which  there  is  a  tracing  by  Jakob 
nger  in  the  basement  of  the  National  Gallery.  Con- 
g  the  licentioasness  and  unruliness  of  the  age,  Baphael 
aste  indeed.  In  tfaia  be  was  one  more  illustration  of  the 
that  all  outward  greatness,  in  whatever  department  of 
only  possible  to  those  of  pure  mind  and  inwud  holiness, 
ap^e  of  him  aa  possessing  '  the  gracious  sweetness  of  a 
tion  more  than  usually  gentle  ...  all  were  surpassed 
I  in  friendly  courtesy  as  well  as  in  art,  all  confessed  the 
ce  of  his  sweet  and  gentle  nature,  which  was  so  filled 
zceUence,  and  so  perfect  in  all  the  charities  that,  not 
as  he  honoured  by  men,  but  even  the  very  animals  loved 
And  as  yon  look  on  the  lovely  face  which  has  come 
to  us,  one  realizes  that  It  was  the  outward  sign  of  an 

grace.  It  was  this  beautiful  spirituality  in  the  man 
lifted  his  works  far  and  away  above  the  works  of  other 
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men,  who  perhaps  equalled  him  in  technical  skilL    He  died  in 
Same  on  April  6, 1520,  at  the  exact  age  of  thirty-seven. 

A  career  of  exceeding  greatness  of  achievement,  Baphael's 
life  was  one  of  wondrons  industry.  Considering  the  fewness  of 
his  years,  the  work  he  accomplished  was  simply  magnificent. 
Besides  the  frescoes  at  the  Vatican,  a  great  number  of  his 
pictores  adorn  the  churches  and  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Europe.  Our  own  National  GkiUery  is  perhaps  the  poorest  in 
this  respect,  only  four  small  works  from  his  hand  being  found 
there.  These  are  the  little  gem  '  The  Knight's  Vision,'  '  St. 
Catherine  of  Alexandria,'  of  which  it  has  been  said, '  Ko  sorrow 
but  would  be  soothed,  nor  sinful  thought  but  would  be  banished, 
in  presence  of  its  ineffable  loveliness  and  modesty ;'  the  portrait 
of  Julius  II.,  the  beginner  of  St.  Peter's  at  Eome ;  and  '  The 
Madonna,  Infant  Christ,  and  St  John,'  in  the  Virgin's  face  of 
which  perhaps  may  be  recognised  the  pretty  outline  of  the 
beloved  Uttle  sister  Elisabetta,  a  facsimile  of  a  drawing  of  whom 
is  given  in  N.  D'Anvers' '  Saphael.'  Pope  Julius  II.  is  rendered 
immortal  on  this  panel  in  the  National  Gallery,  but  his  name 
will  also  be  ever  lustrous  as  that  of  one  who  was  quick  to  recog- 
nise the  versatile  genius  of  the  youthful  artist.  In  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Count  Castiglione,  Baphael  speaks  of  the  great  honour 
done  him  by  the  Pope,  who,  on  the  death  of  the  architect 
Biamante,  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  architect  of  St  Peter's,  at 
a  salary  in  our  money  of  £150  a  year,  after  he  had  satisfied  his 
Holiness  of  Ms  architectural  ability  by  executing  a  model  in 
wood  of  the  design  which  he  intended  to  carry  out.  Besides 
the  works  in  the  National  Gallery  and  some  in  English  private 
collections,  this  country  is  fortunate  in  possessing  the  well- 
known  Baphael  cartoons.  A  word  about  these  cannot  but  be 
welcome  to  Puritan  readers;  for  not  only  are  the  Scripture 
subjects  of  them  grateful  objects  of  contemplation,  but  the 
historical  vicissitudes  through  which  they  have  passed  are  of 
especial  interest  to  Protestant  Nonconformists.  The  Sistine 
Chapel  is  famous  for  its  ceiling,  which  was  painted  by  Michael 
Angelo.  It  was  for  this  chapel  that  Baphael  was  commissioned 
to  design  ten  cartoons  for  tapestry.  The  ceiling  represents  the 
dealings  of  God  with  men  in  the  creation  of  mankiDd,in  the  history 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  long  prophetic  period  which  antici- 
pated the  Advent  Baphael  took  up  the  narrative  where  it  left 
off  The  seven  cartoons  we  have  represent  '  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,'  '  Christ's  Charge  to  Peter,'  '  St  Peter  and 
St.  John  Healing  the  Lame  Man,'  'The  Death  of  Ananias,' 
'Eljmas  the  Sorcerer,'  ^Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,'  and 
'  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens.'  The  three  lost  cartoons  referred  to 
below  represented  'TheMartyrdomofSt.Stephen/  'The  Conversion 
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of  St.  Paul/  and  '  St.  Paul  in  Prison.'    The  ten  tapestries  were 
woven  and  worked  by  Bernard  Van  Orley  at  Arras,  and  arrived 
in  Some  in  1518.    At  the  pillage  of  Borne  in  1527  they  were 
-:  *  carried  off  to  Lyons;  but  in  1533,  coming  into  the  hands  of 

t   \   *,*.     .    '\  Constable  Montmorency,  they  were  given  back  to  Julius  III.  as 

]  •  ;  .■    '  ,  /^        .  the  property  of  the  Papal  See.    In  1789  they  were  stolen  and 

^i  #?i  partially  destroyed  by  some  Jews,  but  the  remnants  were  redeemed 

in  1808  by  Pius  VII.,  and  placed  in  the  Vatican,  where  they  now 

remain.    The  original  cartoons  lay  neglected  and  foigotten  at 

Arras  until  1630,  when  seven  of  them,  the  other  three  having 

J  - -,'      \..  -'    ^  mysteriously  disappeared,  were  seen  by  Eubens,  and,  at  his 

-  ^"t-  ^       '  suggestion,  purchased  by  Charles  I.  for  Whitehall  Palace.   After 

%.  \.  ;.   :  ..-"    ].  the  death  of  that  king  they  were  purchased  for  £300,  by  Crom- 

!'   i;^-  well — who  is  daily  maligned  in  execrable  English  by  the  apparitor 

>  ;^' :  '  ^  /  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  a  ruthless  destroyer.     Subsequently 

;/:■.''         -\  Charles  II.  would  have  sold  them  to  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  prevented, 

;lj    O  :-  ,    ^    -  happily,  by  the  Earl  of  Danby.    William  IIL  had  them  removed 

'■•  H  s'^lf  -      '  ^  Hampton  Court,  where  an  apartment  was  especially  built  for 

f  1?  i^  4  ti :  -     "     i  them  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.   They  are  now  at  South  Kensing- 

"''     '    '  ton.   'The  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes 'is  nearly  all  from  the 

master's  own  hand.  In  the  '  Charge  to  Peter '  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  is  by  him,  as  is  also  the  head  of  the  cripple  dragging 
himself  along  in  the  '  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  Healing  the  I^me 
Man.'  In  the  '  Ananias '  most  of  the  ten  heads  are  by  him,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  *  Paul  Preaching  at  Athens.'  Eaphael's 
assistants  in  these  cartoons  were  GiuUo  Bomano  and  Penni, 
and  probably  one  or  two  other  pupils.  We  have  spoken  at 
^ '4 '^i  ^^-4^     '   -  length  of  these,  because  they  have  special  interest  for  English- 

f^'  -ll'i^^*   * ',  men;  but  we  must  now  proceed  to  speak  more  especiaUy  of 

■V  1 5"  :'^w   *  Eaphael's  position  in  the  Renaissance,  and  of  his  universal 

'^1' *  '  '  *  *"'  influence  on  the  progress  of  civilization. 

We  have  said  that  the  life  of  Raphael  was,  like  that  of 
^!  ^  ^ltl''>V:  '  Shakespeare,  a  circle  of  complete  fulfilment    So  also  may  it 

'l'^i^l?^>Cvi    :  ^®  claimed  for  him  that  he  was,  like  Martin  Luther,  the  child 

'^;iii't.S,  2^^v^>.  •■  Qf  ijIjq  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world,  once  more  since  the 

coming  of  '  that  Greater  One,'  travailed  against  old  superstition 
and  mysticism,  in  favour  of  the  new  human  brotherhood,  and 
its  consequent  brightness  and  freedom.  It  is  noteworthy — ^not 
remarkable,  for  God  orders  times  as  well  as  forces — that  the 
same  year  saw  the  birth  of  both  Raphael  and  Luther,  and  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation  were  certainly  the  comple- 
ment one  of  the  other.  Prom  the  time  of  Dante  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  that  of  Galileo,  a  period  of  exactly  three 
hundred  years  (Dante  born  1266,  Galileo  1565),  the  civilized 
world  was  blessed  with  men  of  genius  such  as  were  never  known 
in  number  and  in  quality  in  any  similar  previous  period  of  histoiy; 
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and  these  all,  under  one  divine  inspiration,  strove,  voluntarily  or 
involuntarilj,  towards  the  great  goal  of  man's  emancipation 
from  ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  and  intellectual  thraldom. 
Dant^  Boccaccio,  Petrarch^  Savonarola,  Luther,  Michael  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  and  Galileo,  are  all  names  of  men  who 
were  (he  apostles  of  the  new  Light — ^the  light  of  freedom  for 
body,  soul  and  mind.  The  golden  age  of  that  golden  time  was 
that  embraced  within  the  period  from  about  1480  to  1520,  and 
during  that  period  Raphael  lived,  and  accomplished  a  work,  not 
for  liimself,  not  for  his  own  generation,  but  for  all  the  world  and 
for  all  the  ages.  His  works  possess  the  charm  of  great  serenity, 
loveliness  of  form,  and  richness  of  colouring.  In  his  early  days  he 
lived  in  the  midst  of  horrors  incidental  to  the  faction  fights  which 
disgraced  the  Umbrian  territory ;  but  no  trace  of  loathsomeness  is 
visible  in  his  works.  Baised  to  a  pure  and  joyful  radiance  above 
the  turmoil  of  earth,  he  not  only  breathed  the  serenity  of  heaven 
himself,  but  lifted  us  up  to  breathe  it  too.  Literally  this.  There 
was  no  ecstatic  pietism  about  him.  His  loveliest  virgins  were 
bat  portraits  of  the  loved  little  sister,  the  fair  presentment  of 
the  sweet  mother  from  whom  his  grace  smd  sensibility  came,  or 
of '  that  dearer  one ; '  yet  he  realized  in  his  work  the  beauty 
which  is  alike  in  essence  and  in  source,  in  intellectual  and 
material,  as  well  as  in  spiritual  things.  And  his  influence  on 
the  world  at  large  was,  and  is,  and  must  ever  be,  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  high  achievement.  Starting  in  youth  in  accord 
with  the  old  dogmas  and  beliefs,  his  early  works  express  fervid 
asceticism.  That  school  of  thought  condemned  the  things  of 
the  world,  especially  manly  beauty.  Coming  under  the 
influence  of  the  antique,  he  was  met  with  the  apotheosis  of  the 
homan  form.  Both  were  wrong.  Gathering  up  into  himself 
the  whole  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Benaissance,  he  put  aside 
both,  and  humanizing  one  and  spiritualizing  the  other,  he 
realized  in  works  of  art,  more  effectually  than  could  ever  be 
done  in  systems  of  philosophy,  that  spirit  and  genius  ;  and  thus 
turned  the  whole  stream  of  modern  thought.  Of  all  the  children 
of  the  Benaissance,  no  one  is  more  to  us  to-day  than  Baphael ; 
and  no  one  equal  to  him  can  arise,  who  has  not  the  pure  heart 
and  open  mind  which  he  had.  As  Baphael  crystallized  the 
Benaissance,  so  a  coming  artist — thinker,  painter,  and  saint  in 
one— may  crystallize  the  teaching  of  Christ  in  the  light  of 
modem  science  and  discovery.  But  for  the  moment  the  new 
Baphael  se^ns  as  far  o£f  as  the  new  Shakespeare. 

Sydney  Bobjohns. 


Whsn  Jacob  worked  for  Bachel,  sweet  smiles  lit  up  bis  shepherding : 
80  life  brightens  when  expended  for  Jesus.^^.  CoUy. 
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THE  BEV,  JAMES  GBIFFIN. 

So  interestiDg  to  our  readers  do  we  lind  the  *  Memories  of  the 
Past,'  that  instead  of  cursorily  reviewing  this  most  interesting 
volnme  published  by  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.,  ve  prefer  to 
make  into  an  article  extracts  from  its  pages.  It  is  most  beautiful 
table-talk,  indeed,  and  carries  us  back  to  men  and  scenes  which 
should  never  be  forgotten.  We  find,  too,  by  a  letter  on  the  second 
pt^e  from  Dr.  Spence,  that  Mr.  Griffin  was  inspired  to  commence 
these  reminiscences  by  Dr.  Spence  himself,  who  was  then  editing 
the  Evangelical  Magamine,  He  says, '  I  am  confident  you  would 
be  doing  good  to  the  cause  you  love  and  honouring  the  Master 
by  giving  a  little  time  to  writing  down  some  of  your  most 
interestiog  and  touching  pastoral  reminiscences.'  We  have 
therefore  an  especial  cUim  to  them,  and  feel  sure  that  our 
readers  will  thank  us  at  once  for  reproducing  some  of  them. 
We  select  a  few  sketches  here  and  there. 

Dr.  McAll  and  Eobeet  Hall. 
'Dr.  McAll  told  me  about  a  visit  of  his  to  BristoL  "Mr. 
Hall  and  I,"  ha  said,  "  were  riding  together  to  the  place  where  I 
was  to  preach.  '  How  astonishingly  calm  you  are,  sir,'  said  Mr. 
Hal^  '  and  yet  you  are  going  to  preach !  How  is  it,  sir  ?  I 
should  like  to  know  the  secret ;  it  seems  to  me  very  remarkable.' 
So  I  smiled,  and  taking  out  my  manuscript,  I  said, '  There  is  the 
secret'  'Oh,  I  see,  sir;  but  can  you  read  in  ttie  pulpit  1  I 
wish  I  could.  What  advantage  there  must  be  in  it  1'  I  answered, 
'  Ko  one  besides  yourself  wishes  it,  Mr.  Hall.'  When  we  reached 
the  vestry  he  found  a  sofa  in  it — I  had  got  it  placed  there  with- 
out his  knowledge.  '  See  here,  air,  they  have  got  a  sofa  in  the 
vestry,  so  you  see  I  can  recline  on  that,  and  with  the  door  a 
little  open  I  shall  be  able  to  hear  you.'  I  had  not  been  preach- 
ing long  before  I  observed  the  people's  eyes  directed  towards  the 
door  with  a  titter  on  their  faces.  I  suspected  the  cause,  and 
glancing  round,  I  saw  Mr.  Hall's  pipe  protruding  from  the  door, 
and  douda  of  smoke  rapidly  emitted  from  it.  Then  I  saw  his 
face,  and  then  his  whole  body  leaning  against  the  door-post ;  and 
so  there  he  stood  to  the  end  of  the  sermon.  When  I  went  into 
the  vestry,  I  said, '  Mr.  Hall,  do  you  know  what  you  have  been 
doing  T  '  No,  sir ;  what  have  I  been  doing  V  '  Why,  you  have 
been  smoking  your  pipe  in  the  chapel  nearly  aU  the  time  I  have 
been  preaching.'  '  Have  I  indeed,  six  t  I  was  not  aware  of  it; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  lie  still,  sir — quite  impossible.' "  * 
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We  next  notice  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  letters  of 
Charles  Dickens,  which  does  him  honour  as  a  brother,  and  ia  far 
more  interesting  than  any  letter  in  his  already  published  cor- 
respondence. 

Hbs.  Burnett,  Charles  Dickens,  and  Paul  Dombey. 

'It  TTBS  about  seven  years  after  our  first  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Burnett  that  our  beloved  friend's  health  b^an  to  show  serious 
symptoms  of  decline ;  but  "  Hope  "  continued  to  ''  tell  a  flatter- 
ing tale."  She  could  not  believe  she  was  really  ill.  But  she 
consented  to  go  to  London  to  consult  Sir  James  Clark.  Yet,  a 
short  time  before  she  went,  she  insisted  on  being  three  times  at 
voiship  on  the  Sabbath — ^the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  our 
custom,  occupying  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Before  the  evening 
service  she  said,  "  Do  let  me  go  again.  It  may  be  the  last  time 
of  my  bearing  my  pastor ;"  and  so  it  proved,  for  I  was  leaving 
home  for  a  while,  and  when  I  returned  she  was  laid  up  at  her 
sister's  house  in  London,  and  never  left  it  till  she  entered  the 
"house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  We 
went  up  to  London  to  see  her.  Deeply  affecting  was  the  inter- 
view, for  it  was  too  evident  that  it  would  most  probably  be  our 
last  meeting  on  earth.  She  appeared,  after  the  first  gush  of 
emotion,  surprisingly  calm,  resting  in  Jesus  in  well-assured 
hope,  mingled,  however,  with  the  deepest  solemnity  and  humility 
of  spirit.  We  conmiended  her  into  the  hands  of  her  Bedeemer, 
fully  aware  that  our  next  act  of  worship  together  would  be 
i)efore  His  throne.  The  details  of  the  interview  and  of  the  final 
porting  were  too  touching  for  recital' 

*  In  Forster's  '*  life  of  Dickens,"  voL  ii.  p.  427,  we  have  a  letter 
&om  Dickens  to  his  inend,  writing  after  visiting  his  dying 
sister.  Forster  writes,  quoting  an  earlier  record  by  Dickens, 
"This  day  eleven  years  poor  dear  Mary  died ;"  and  then  adds, 
"  That  was  written  on  the  7th  of  May,  1848,  but  another  sadness 
impending  at  the  time  was  taking  his  thoughts  still  further 
mk,  to  when  he  trotted  about  with  his  little  elder  sister  in  the 
small  garden  to  the  house  at  Portsea.  For  the  faint  hope  which 
^Uiston  had  given  him  in  Faiis  had  since  completely  broken 
down;  and  I  was  to  hear  in  less  than  two  months  after  the 
letter  just  quoted  how  nearly  the  end  was  come.  'A  change 
took  place  in  poor  Fanny,'  he  wrote  on  the  5th  of  July, '  about 
the  middle  of  the  day,  yesterday,  which  took  me  out  there  last 
i^t  The  cough  suddenly  ceased  almost,  and,  strange  to  say, 
she  immediately  became  aware  of  her  hopeless  state — to  which 
she  resigned  herself,  after  an  hour's  unrest  and  struggle,  with 
extnoiQunary  sweetness  and  constancy.  The  irritability  passed, 
and  all  hope  £Eded  away;  though  only  two  nights  before  she 
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tad  been  planiuDg  foi "  after  Cbristmas."  She  is  gteatly  changed 
I  had  a  long  interview  with  her  to-day  alone;  and  when  ah 
expressed  some  wishes  about  the  funeral,  and  her  being  buriei 
in  unconsecrated  ground  (Mr.  Burnett's  family  are  Dissenters] 
I  asked  her  whether  she  had  any  care  or  anxiety  in  the  world 
she  said,  "  No,  none ;"  it  was  hard  to  die  at  such  a  time  of  life 
but  she  had  no  alarm  whatever  in  the  prospect  of  the  change 
felt  sure  we  should  meet  (^ain  in  a  better  world ;  and  thoug] 
they  had  said  she  might  rally  for  a  time,  did  not  really  wish  il 
She  said  she  was  quite  calm  and  happy,  rehed  upon  the  media 
tion  of  Christ,  and  had  no  terror  at  &iL  She  had  worked  ver 
hard,  even  when  ill,  but  believed  that  was  in  her  nature,  am 
neither  regretted  nor  complained  of  it.  Burnett  had  alwaj' 
been  very  good  to  her,  they  had  never  quarrelled ;  she  was  son 
to  think  of  his  going  back  to  such  a  lonely  home ;  and  wa 
distressed  about  her  children,  but  not  painfully  so.  She  showe 
me  bow  thin  and  worn  she  was  ;  spoke  about  an  invention  sb 
bad  heard  of  that  she  would  like  to  have  tried  for  the  defonne 
child's  back  ;  called  to  my  mind  all  our  sister  Letlti&'s  patienc 
and  steadiness ;  and  though  she  shed  tears  sometimes,  clear! 
impressed  upon  me  that  her  mind  was  made  up  and  at  rest 
asked  her  very  often  if  she  could  ever  recall  anything  that  sb 
could  leave  to  my  doing,  to  pat  it  down,  or  mention  it  to  somt 
body  if  I  was  not  there,  but  she  firmly  believed  there  wa 
nothing — nothing.  Her  husband  being  young,  she  said,  an 
her  children  infants,  she  could  not  help  thinking,  sometime: 
that  it  would  be  very  long  in  the  coarse  of  nature  before  the 
were  reunited,  but  that  she  knew  that  was  a  mere  human  fancj 
and  could  have  no  reality  after  she  was  dead.  Such  an  aETectin 
exhibition  of  strength  and  tenderness,  in  all  that  early  decay,  i 
quite  indescribabla  I  need  not  tell  you  how  it  moved  me. 
cannot  look  round  upon  the  dear  children  here  without  som 
mis^ving  that  this  sad  disease  will  not  perish  out  of  oar  bbo 
with  her ;  but  I  am  sure  I  have  no  selfishness  in  the  though 
and  God  knows  how  small  the  world  looks  to  one  who  come 
out  of  such  a  sick-room  on  a  bright  summer  day. 

""I  don't  know  why  I  write  this  beforo  going  to  bed.  I  onl 
know  that  in  the  very  pity  and  grief  of  my  heart,  I  feel  as  if  i 
.  were  doing  something.  Ai^r  not  many  weeks  she  died,  ani 
the  little  child  who  was  her  last  anxiety  did  not  long  surviv 
her.' " 

'  Who  can  fail  to  be  strnck  with  the  amiable  fight  in  whic 
this  very  beautiful  and  touching  letter  places  Mr.  Dickeni 
written,  as  it  was,  to  his  friend  the  day  after  visiting  his  sister 
The  "Httle  deformed  child,"  Hany,  was  a  singiUar  child- 
meditative  and  quaint  in  a  remarkable  degree.    He  was  tbi 
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original,  as  Mr.  Dickens  told  his  sister,  of  little  "  Paul  Dombey." 
Hany  had  been  taken  to  Brighton,  as  "  little  Paul "  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been,  and  had  there,  for  hours  lying  on  the 
beach  with  his  books,  given  utterance  to  thoughts  quite 
as  remarkable  for  a  child  as  those  which  are  put  into  the 
lips  of  Paul  Dombey.  But  little  Harry  loved  his  Bible,  and 
evidently  loved  Jesus.  The  child  seemed  never  tired  of  reading 
his  fiible  and  his  hymns,  and  other  good  books  suited  to  his 
age :  and  the  bright  little  fellow  was  always  happy.  He  died 
in  the  arms  of  a  dear,  dear  nephew  of  mine  since  passed  away, 
John  Griffin. 

'On  the  death  of  our  beloved  friend,  I  went  up  to  London,  in 
compliance  with  her  djdng  request,  to  officiate  at  her  funeraL 
Her  grave  was  selected  in  a  secluded  and  picturesque  nook  in 
Highgate  Cemetery.  All  the  male  members  of  her  family 
attended.  To  me  it  could  not  be  other  than  a  peculiarly  solemn 
and  affecting  occasion.  Mr.  Dickens  appeared  to  feel  it  very 
deeply.  He  spoke  to  me  in  terms  of  great  respect  and  affection 
for  his  departed  sister — ^he  had  always  so  spoken  of  her — ^as  I 
accompanied  him  in  his  brougham  on  my  way  to  my  brother's 
honse.    His  behaviour  to  myself  was  most  courteous  and  kind. 

'Oar  congregation  mourned  with  unusual  sorrow  the  loss  of 
their  friend,  for  she  had  been  greatly  beloved  by  them,  and  by  a 
very  large  circle  of  acquaintances  besides.  I  preached  her 
funeral  sermon  from  the  words :  "  Now  He  that  hath  wrought 
US  for  the  selfsame  thing  is  God,  Who  also  hath  given  unto  us 
the  earnest  of  the  Spirit "  (2  Cor.  v.  5).  Her  husband  is  still  a 
pilgrim.  He  knows  that  his  "citizenship  is  in  heaven^  from 
whence  also  he  is  looking  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
who  shall  change  the  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  be 
fashioned  like  unto  His  glorious  body,  according  to  the  working 
whereby  He  is  able  even  to  subdue  all  things  unto  Himself.'' ' 

Db.  Guthrie. 

*  Late  on  a  Saturday  evening  I  received  a  note  from  my  friend, 
Mr.  Percival  Bunting,  of  London,  to  say  that  Dr.  Guthrie  and 
liis  family  had  gone  to  Hastings,  and  that  he  hoped  I  would 
endeavour  to  see  hint  I  was  not  slow  to  take  the  kind  hint.  I 
could  not  get  to  him  on  the  Sunday ;  but  the  next  morning,  as  I 
was  leaving  the  house  to  visit  him,  his  son,  Mr.  Charles,  of 
the  Chancery  Bar,  met  me  with  a  request  from  his  father  to  see 
me.  For  years  I  had  wished  to  see  him ;  once  we  went  to  his 
church,  Free  St  John's,  at  Edinburgh,  but  he  was  from  home. 
He  was  now  suffering  severely,  as  he  had  been  for  years  more  or 
less,  firom  disease  of  the  heart,  but  he  was  able  to  converse 
pretty  freely.    He  received  me  as  if  he  had  always  known  me. 
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intb  all  the  geniality  and  open-heartedness  so  characteristic  of 
hiri :  yoa  were  at  home  with  him  at  once.  Be  was  wheeled  out 
most  days  in  a  Bath-chair,  and  once  drove  ap  to  our  house  with 
Mrs.  Guthrie  and  some  other  members  of  bis  family,  but  he 
could  not  alight  from  the  carriage.  Looking  round  on  the 
picturesque  scenery  amidst  which  our  house  is  situated,  he  s^d, 
"Nature  and  art  have  combined  to  do  much  for  yon  her&" 
Many  a  talk  we — for  he  would  have  my  wife  there — had  with 
him  on  "  Disruption  "  matters.  Speaking  of  his  efforts  through- 
out Scotland  on  the  "  manse  "  business,  I  said,  "  You  collected,  I 
think,  £100,000  V  "  Ay,"  said  he,  his  eyes  glistening  with  joy, 
"£116,000  for  the  good  men's  homes."  After  a  fortn^ht  we 
found  he  had  suddenly  taken  worse,  and  we  were  with  him  from 
that  time  daily.  The  interviews  were  scarcely  more  than  for  a 
few  minutes'  prayer  at  his  request,  during  which  he  would  throw 
his  brawny  arm  over  my  shoidder  as  I  kuelt  at  the  bedside,  and 
at  every  sentence  ejaculate,  "  Amen,  amen !"  or,  "  Ah,  that's 
it !"  and  then,  when  it  was  finished,  "  Well,  that  will  do  now, 
but  come  again  to-morrow."  When  I  asked*  him  one  day  if  his 
mind  was  at  peace,  he  replied, "  Ay,  that's  just  it ;  yes,  peace, 
hut  no  raptures — no,  no  raptures,  but  peace ;  and  that  is  what 
she  will  have,"  pointing  to  Mrs.  Guthrie,  who  sat  by  the  bed- 
side, "  and  what  they  will  have,"  pointing  to  his  family ;  "  the 
atonement,  the  atonement,  that  is  sufBcient." 

'  It  was  daring  these  last  days  that  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Welch, 
and  his  sons,  who  were  presenti  "sed  to  sing  around  his  bed,  as 
is  recorded  in  his  "  Memoirs."  The  most  beautiful  hymns  were 
selected  from  the  Scottish  GoUection  appropriate  to  his  state. 
Kothing  could  he  more  touching.  The  tunes  were  of  the  sweetest, 
and  sung  in  extremely  subdued  and  tender  tones,  for  they  all 
sang  their  parts  with  chastened  taste.  It  seemed  to  soothe  the 
spirit  of  the  dying  saint,  and  to  raise  it  in  holy  meditation,  as 
the  minstrel  harps  of  the  ancient  prophets  may  be  supposed 
to  have  prepared  them  for  their  divinest  inspirations.  Di- 
Guthrie  died  on  the  Sabbath ;  I  was  not  there  at  the  time.  On 
the  Monday  when  I  called,  the  body  was  already  laid  in  the 
coffin,  and  all  the  family  had  left  except  his  son  Charles,  vho 
was  to  accompany  it  to  Edinburgh.  As  I  entered  the  men  were 
just  putting  on  the  lid  ;  it  was  removed  for  me  to  lay  my  hand 
on  his  face,  still  noble  and  beautifully  placid,  and  as  I  withdnv 
it  the  cover  was  fastened  down.' 

Mb.  Dablino. 
A  Sunday-school  superintendent  at  Eusholme  Eoad  Chapeli 
Manchester.     Here  we  have  a  glorious  example  of  consecration 
to  the  work  of  the  Church  in  winning  young  men  for  Christ 
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'Mr.  Darling,  like  his  predecessor,  loved  the  Church,  and 
sought  its  welfare  in  every  way.  He  sat  with  the  choir  in  the 
galleiy  behind  the  pulpit,  from  which  he  coald  see  the  whole 
congregation.  His  quick  eye  readily  discerned  the  face  of  a 
stranger,  especially  if  a  young  man,  for  he  was  looking  eagerly 
for  such.  As  soon  as  the  service  closed  he  would  be  round  at 
the  porch  to  meet  the  young  man.  as  the  congregation  departed. 
Introducing  himself  kindly,  with  a  few  gende  words  he  would 
ascertain  if  the  unknown  person  was  a  stranger  in  the  town,  or 
belonged  to  any  other  congregation.  On  finding,  as  he  often 
did,  that  the  young  man  had  lately  come  from  some  other  place, 
and  was  unconnected  with  a  congregation  in  Manchester,  he 
would  invite  him  to  tea  on  the  Sunday  evening,  and  bring  him 
to  the  chapel  again.  And  thus  many  a  youth,  who  might  other- 
wise have  been  left  to  wander  away  unnoticed  and  unknown, 
and  perhaps  to  be  drawn  into  evil  society  and  evil  ways,  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Darling's  influence  into  connection  with  the 
Sunday-school  and  with  the  people  of  God,  and  led  on  in  the 
paths  of  piety  and  peace. 

'Nor  did  he  confine  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  young 
people  to  the  period  of  their  continuance  in  the  school  or  in  the 
congr^ation.  He  took  special  note  of  those  who  were  leaving, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  were  sure  to  be  followed  by  letters 
of  affectionate  and  judicious  counsel,  admonition,  and  encourage- 
ment; and  correspondence  was  kept  up  with  them  for  years 
after  their  removal  In  this  way  his  correspondence  grew  to  be 
absolutely  immense. 

'  Besides  all  his  work  in  connection  with  the  school  and  the 
congregation,  he  found  time  to  attend  most  of  the  public  meetings 
of  die  great  religious  societies^  and  other,  occasional  meetings  of 
a  philanthropic  kind,  so  frequently  held  in  Manchester.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  which  comprehended  repre- 
sentatives of  all  sections  of  the  Christian  Church — clergymen  of 
the  Establishment  uniting  with  Nonconformist  ministers  in  its 
support  and  public  advocacy — ^had  his  special  sympathy  and 
veiy  effective  co-operation.  Many  a  young  man  was  introduced 
to  it  by  his  agency.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  always  "  devising 
means  "  of  usefulness,  and  always  carrying  them  into  effect. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  fitful  or  capricious  in  his  proceedings, 
nothing  like  scheming  to  start  new  things  of  his  own,  or  con- 
trivances to  bring  hvmself  to  the  front.  j&Il  was  modest,  simple, 
sincere.  And  he  did  all  with  such  a  joyous  heart,  such  a  cheer- 
ful countenance,  such  an  agile  step,  such  a  ready  hand,  that 
everybody  about  him  caught,  more  or  less,  the  inspiration  of  his 
zeaL  "  He  served  the  Lord  his  God  with  joyfulness  and  glad- 
ness of  hearty"  and  "  the  joy  of  the  Lord  was  his  strength."  And 
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as  he  appeared  to  be  never  "weary"  and  always  happy  "ii 
well-domg,"  no  gloom  or  sulleoness  in  the  work  of  the  Lon 
could  live  in  his  presence,  and  slu^ishness  and  selfiBlmesa  wer 
put  utterly  to  shame. 

'  The  secret  of  all  Mr.  Darling's  indefatigable  industry  was  hi 
steady  and  ardent  piety.  The  fire  of  holy  love  was  kept  brightl; 
burning  on  the  altar  of  his  own  heart.  He  evidently  attendei 
as  diligently  to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  vineyard  as  to  that  o 
others.  There  are  "workers"  who  seem  to  be  nothing  bu 
workers  in  the  barest  and  driest  sense,  yet,  it  may  be,  han 
workers  withal — even  remarkable  for  their  activity  and  bustle 
perfectly  faultless  in  the  matter  of  punctuality  and  order,  but  ii 
whom  one  can  discern  little  beyond  or  deeper  than  habit  o 
routine  or  love  of  "  work ;"  who  appear  to  have  no  spontaueoui 
spring  of  vital  enetgy  within  themselves.  Their  personal  re 
ligion  seems  low  and  inert ;  their  spiritual  sympathies  an 
feeble  and  inefficacious.  They  are  active  or  steady  "  workers,' 
and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  them.  Mr.  Darling  did  no! 
borrow  hia  religious  industry  from  the  mere  habits  of  the  warS' 
house.  He  was  "  filled  with  the  Spiiit."  Deep  within  him,  il 
was  an  upspringing  "  fountain  of  living  water,"  from  whence 
flowed  forth  those  abundant  streams  of  holy  influence  that  made 
him  a  blessing  wherever  he  moved, 

'  No  doubt  his  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation  were  les! 
than  might  have  been  desired.  His  reading  must  have  been  le' 
stricted  within  a  narrow  compass,  and  much  did  he  regret  it 
But,  quick  of  apprehension  and  intent  on  self-improvement,  ht 
was  constantly  endeavouring  to  make  the  most  of  the  slendei 
advantages  he  possessed,  hastily  culling  flowers  or  gathering 
iruit  as  he  passed  along,  like  the  disciples  plucking  the  ears  ol 
corn  that  grew  by  the  wayside,  and  eating  as  they  walked.  He 
listened  attentively  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  it  wa£ 
easy  to  perceive,  from  his  social  prayers  and  his  addresses  and 
speeches,  that  he  had  profited  by  it,  and  was  turning  it  to  per- 
sonal and  practical  uses. 

'  It  might  naturally  be  suspected  that,  with  such  earnest  and 
almost  incessant  religions  occupation,  less  attention  was  given 
to  the  claims  of  secular  business  than  prudence  or  duty  dictated, 
Happily,  in  his  case,  there  was  no  ground  of  fear  with  regard  to 
this  point.  His  diligence  in  business  was  no  less  remarkable 
than  his  assiduity  in  the  school  or  in  the  Church.' 

We  must  leave  the  volume  now  to  speak  for  itself,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  its  circulation  will  show  our  dear  &iend,  the  Rev. 
James  Griffin,  that  retired  pastors  like  himself  can  still  do  pre- 
cious work  for  Christ  in  quickening  the  memories  of  devoted 
servants  of  the  Master  who  now  rest  from  their  labours. 
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Ik  continnation  of  such  reminiscences  as  appeared  in  the  May 
namber  of  the  Evangelical,  I  offer  for  your  acceptance  a  further 
contributiou. 

My  position  as  a-Sunday  school  superintendent  brought  me 
into  contact  on  several  occasions  with  the  Kev.  James  Parsons, 
of  Tork,  when  he  favoured  us  with  his  powerful  aid  at  our 
school  anniversaries.  The  following  extract  from  the  notice  of 
his  death,  which  appears  in  the  '  Year  Book  for  1878/  exactly 
describes  his  peculiarities  and  his  powers : 

'Mr.  Parsons'  elocution  was  not  to  be  compared  to  his 
eloquence,  though  the  former  was  not  so  distressing,  nor  the 
latter  so  consummate  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Bobert  Hall, 
yet  there  was  something  like  the  same  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  two  sacred  orators  between  the  weakness  of  the  physical 
o^ans  and  the  mental  and  spiritual  opulence  straining  to  be 
dehvered.  Mr.  Parsons'  voice  was  weak  and  unmusical ;  his 
chest  was  narrow,  and  his  tall  figure  slightly  stooping.  In  the 
large  and  crowded  chapel  where  he  so  often  preached  it  was  for 
some  time  difficult  to  hear  him  at  all,  but  so  earnest  and  solemn 
was  his  manner,  so  elevated  the  expression  of  his*  countenance, 
so  piercing  his  eye,  and  so  striking  the  words  that  could  be 
caught,  that  thousands  were  held  in  breathless  silence  during 
his  weighty  paragraphs,  tUl^  at  the  close  of  each,  the  audience 
lelieved  their  suspended  breathing  by  a  unanimous  cough,  in 
sympathy  with  the  exhausted  preacher.  Thus,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  his  weakness  became  his  strength,  for  no  speaker 
so  riveted  his  audience  or  secured  such  unflagging  attention.' 

Many  times  have  I  witnessed  what  is  here  described,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  able  in  personal  intercourse  afterwards 
to  judge  of  the  man  after  his  exhaustive  labours.  His  manner 
ill  the  family  circle  was  a  charm,  his  attention  to  the  children 
was  endearment  itself,  and  he  gained  their  confidence  to  a 
degree  which  I  have  never  seen  excelled.  He  seemed  perfectly 
^conscious  of  the  eminence  of  his  position ;  and  could  be  playful 
with  the  juniors,  and  affable  to  all.  He  possessed  a  fund  of 
<iuiet  genial  humour,  a  perfect  contrast  to  many  whom  I  enter- 
tamed,  who  had  no  word  for  the  children  of  the  family,  nor 
even  for  youth  or  maiden,  aU  their  conversation  being  directed 
to  the  elders  of  the  family.  I  have  witnessed  the  chagrin  of 
young  people  in  such  circumstances,  and  felt  grieved  at  the 
Waste  of  iiufluence  which  such  a  course  involved.  Speaking  of 
the  quiet  humour  of  Mr.  Parsons,  always  latent,  often  genially 
called  forth  by  circumstances,  I  remember  on  one  occasion  I 
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had  gone  in  the  carriage  of  a  relative  to  a  neighbooriiig  tovi 
vbere  Mr.  Parsons  was  to  preach,  on  a  week  evening,  and  wa 
to  tetum  with  my  friend  for  the  night  He  was  silent  dnrinj 
the  journey,  for  he  had  preached  to  an  audience  of  some  1,50( 
people,  and  was  careful  to  protect  his  throat  from  the  night  aii 
but  when  he  entered  the  light  and  cheety  dining-room,  with  i 
warm  temperature,  his  natural  amiability  displayed  itself,  and 
looking  lonnd  the  table,  addressing  his  host,  asked, '  Mr.  L 
did  you  notice  a  man  on  the  pulpit-staira  when  I  waa  preachiai 
to-night  7  He  nearly  upset  me  by  his  ejaculations '  (it  was  i 
Methodist  chapel  be  was  preaching  in).  '  I  wished  him  fa 
enough,'  he  said, '  but  you  know  I  couldn't  tell  him  to  go  down 
It  reminded  me,'  he  farther  said, '  of  an  occurrence  when  Bill; 
Dawson,  of  Bradford,  was  preaching  once  from  the  text,  "  Thoi 
art  weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  wanting."  A  some 
what  deaf  man,  a  petty  shopkeeper,  had  placed  luunself  in  : 
similar  position  to  our  friend  to-night.  Billy  Dawson's  illustra 
tions  were  very  quaint  and  homely.  He  described  the  ahodd; 
men,  and  put  them  into  the  scales  and  found  tbem  wanting 
when  the  man  behind  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  b 
heard  by  all, "  Short  again,  Billy,"  Another  illustration  ^scribei 
the  tyrant  masters,  when  "Short  again,  Billy,"  was  repeatei 
from  the  same  quarter.  Another  and  another  illustratioi 
followed,  with  the  same  "  Short  again,  Billy,"  following  eacti 
until  the  preacher  began  to  describe  the  petty  shopkeepers,  wit! 
their  adulterations,  short  weights,  deficient  measures,  aii( 
inferior  goods  sold  to  the  operatives  and  the  poor  factory  peopk 
when  the  deaf  man  behind,  instead  of  repeating  his  ejaculation 
cried  out  for  pity  and  mercy,  and  marched  down  the  pulpit 
steps  exclaiming,  "  God  Almighty  help  me  I  Why,  Billy,  '■ 
didii't  think  thou  would  be  down  upon  Trie  after  that  rougl 
fashion  I" '  The  anecdote  waa  new  to  ua  then,  now  nearly  fort^ 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Parsons'  voice  and  manner  convulsed  tin 
company. 

He  was  extremely  sensitive  in  the  pulpit,  and  his  look  whei 
anyone  coughed  was  a  thing  of  terror  to  some.  One  worth] 
gentleman,  who  almost  idolized  him,  waa  deterred  from  repeatini 
his  visit  to  our  chapel  through  one  of  hia  piercing  looks  when  bi 
coi^hed,  and,  with  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment,  exclaimei 
to  me  almost  despairingly, '  I  can't  do  with  Mr.  Parsons ;  hi 
won't  let  me  cough  1'  My  love  for  children  leads  me  sometimei 
to  exhibitions  of  '  Punch  and  Judy.'  I  venture  to  become  i 
looker-on,  but  I  always  take  my  place  behind  the  performance 
in  order  to  study  the  audience.  The  countenances  of  tb< 
youngsters  display  a  wonderful  variety  of  inward  sensations ;  i 
strange,  and  sometimes  almost  on  aacansy,  sort  of  pleasnn 
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lights  up  their  faces.  Character  is  developed,  and  childish 
beauty  of  face  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage ;  and  the 
pictore  delights  me,  for  to  witness  children  happy  is  a  sacred 
joy  to  mOy  something  similar  to  the  sensation  one  feels  in 
walking  through  a  rural  scene  in  early  spring,  when  the  young 
buds  b^n  to  develop.  Renewed  life  in  nature  has  an  in- 
vigorating efiTect  on  the  physical  frame  as  well  as  upon  our 
mental  and  spiritual  natura  In  like  manner  I  have  once  and 
again  looked  quietly  round  into  the  countenances  of  the  audience 
when  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  preaching.  What  a  picture  of 
intense  attention!  every  eye  fixed  on  the  preacher,  while  the 
thin  small  voice  and  the  piercing  eye  seem  to  entrance  them. 
The  preacher  and  the  audience  seemed  in  direct  contact  with 
each  other,  and  every  frame  appeared  to  be  thrilled  with  emotion 
as  he  approached  those  strangely  wonderful  climaxes  of  his. 
How  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  them,  or  rather,  how  shall  I 
express  my  own  sensations  while  in  the  act  of  listening  ?  No 
other  man  I  ever  heard  speak  or  preach  possessed  for  me  such 
a  power  of  fascination.  I  know  of  no  illustration  so  apt  as 
that  of  a  lark  as  it  soars  heavenward^  with  the  voice  of  song 
rising  higher  and  higher  towards  the  sky,  till,  having  exhausted 
its  powers,  it  gently  descends  to  earth  to  recruit  its  powers  for, 
if  possible,  a  nobler  song  and  a  loftier  flight  Or  may  I  borrow 
a  simile  from  the  poet  when  he  says : 

'  Just  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  her  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies  : 
It  soars  aloft,  reproves  each  dull  delay ; 
It  points  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way.' 

What  a  contrast  is  this  to  the  manner  of  some,  whose  eyes 
glance  everywhere  except  at  their  audience,  as  they  seem  to  be 
reciting  an  exercise  from  memory  even  with  the  manuscript 
before  them!  Would  that  some  'master  in  our  Israel'  would 
rise  up  and  re-baptize  many  of  our  preachers,  that  their  lips 
might  be  touched  with  a  '  live  coal  from  o£f  the  altar !' 

And  yet  it  was  not  an  unmixed  pleasure  to  listen  to  James 
Parsons.  The  gems  of  thought,  as  they  fell  from  his  lips,  were 
very  apt  to  get  lost  in  transmission,  unless  circumstances  were 
very  favourable.  The  most  perfect  silence  was  usually  main- 
tamed,  but  the  slightest  rustle,  a  cough  which  could  not  be 
restrained,  a  passing  vehicle,  or  some  other  cause,  was  often 
sofi&cient  to  rebder  his  sentences  inaudible.  I  think  it  was  in 
Great  George  Street  Chapel,  Liverpool,  I  heard  him  last,  when 
he  preached  &om  the  text,  'They  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'  I  took  notes  of 
the  sermon,  but  they  are  imperfect.    It  was  an  occasion  to  be 
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remembered.  The  crowded  audience  in  that  large  chapel  calle 
forth  all  his  powers — he  was  at  his  very  heat ;  but,  for  all  tha 
many  went  away  unsatisfied,  myself  for  one,  through  haviii 
lost  so  much  owing  to  the  noise  from  outside ;  yet  those  wb 
possessed  quick  ears  would  gather  up  incentives  to  labour,  an 
realize  in  anticipation  the  glories  of  that  shining  world  whid 
will  be  the  home  and  reward  of  every  successful  worker  i 
winning  souls  to  Christ.  He  did  a  glorious  work  for  the  Maate 
witnessed  a  good  confession  before  many  witnesses,  and  was  a 
eminent  example  to  those  who  aim  to  follow  in  bis  footsteps  s 
he  followed  Christ.  When  shall  the  Christian  Church  look  upo 
his  like  again  ? 

W,  Hdghes. 
Bydal  Loime,  Bootle. 
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'  And  your  J07  no  man  taketh  from  700.'— Tohn  xvi,  2% 

O  THKILLING  promise  I    Who  the  depths  of  bliss. 

The  infinite  blessedness,  the  soothing  power 

Of  these  brief  words  can  show  ?     Spoken  first  to  them 

The  chosen  ones,  who  by  the  Master's  side 

Daily  had  walked,  and  many  gracious  words 

Had  heard  Him  say ;  but  few  more  bright  than  these. 

Love's  legacy  of  joy. 

Although  &om  lips 
Which' soon  would  tremble  with  excess  of  pain. 
And  parch  with  fearful  thirst,  and  raise  that  sad. 
Anguished,  mysterious  cry,  '  My  God,  My  God, 
Why  hast  Thou  Me  forsaken  V  seemed  it  not 
Strange  that  such  words  should  issue  ? 

Did  they  think 
Of  them  when  He  was  gone ;  when  cruel  hate 
Baffled  their  hopes,  and  led  their  gentle  Lord, 
Meek,  unresisting,  ou  the  cross  to  die 
As  felons  died  ? 

Perchance — their  faith,  we  know. 
Failed  in  that  awful  hour — their  hearts  grew  faint, 
And  they  would  think  this  promise  could  but  be 
A  mystic  dream ;  that  nev6r  more  again 
Covld  joy  smile  on  them. 

But  when  He,  the  Life, 
Who,  dying,  death  destroyed — Who  through  the  grave 
Took  the  grave's  sting  away — came  forth  ^ain, 
And  while  they  on  Him  looked  with  wonderingtgaze, 
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Spake  half-reproachful,  yet  how  tenderly, 

'  Why  doubt  ye  ?    Are  not  these  the  things  I  spake 

When  I  was  with  you  V 

Then  with  far  more  power, 
And  far  more  sweetness  than  they  held  before. 
These  words  would  echo  back ;  and  bearing  them 
-As  truth's  own  motto  through  all  after-life, 
'Mid  scenes  in  which  the  bravest  well  might  quail, 
And  eyes  that  knew  but  smiles  might  learn  to  weep, 
In  which  the  purest,  deepest  joys  of  earth 
Could  not  but  die — ^in  scenes  like  these  they  proved 
More  leal  and  brave,  and  found  there  was  indeed 
A  joy  which  none  could  take. 

Behold  them  stand 
Before  the  surging  multitude,  and  spite 
Of  threat  or  laugh,  proclaim  in  all  its  power 
The  Name  of  Jesus.    Or,  when  brought  before 
Bulers  and  councils  for  His  sake,  and  scourged 
With  cruel  stripes,  rejoicing  but  in  this. 
That  they  were  counted  worthy  to  endure 
And  sufTer  shame  for  Him. 

See  Stephen's  face — 
That  first  devoted  martyr  of  the  cross — 
Shining  as  doth  an  angel's. 

Hear  that  strain, 
That  ringing  hymn  of  praise  from  yon  dark  walls, 
On  the  still  midnight  rise.     Who  sings  the  song  ? 
What  joyous  feast  is  held  ? 

Oh,  not  from  those 
Holding  glad  meeting  or  high  festival, 
Kot  even  from  those,  on  whom  the  world  has  smiled, 
From  lips  earth-blest,  it  comes.     But  from  two  men 
Whose  flesh  still  quivers  from  the  stinging  lash ; 
A  prison-cell,  a  prison-chain  their  lot. 
Their  feet  placed  in  the  stocks.     Tet  stUl,  yes,  still 
They  find  this  beautiful,  mysterious  joy. 
Doth  well  atone  for  all.    They  lift  the  voice 
In  such  glad  ecstasies  of  praise  and  prayer 
That  all  the  prisoners  hear  them. 

list  to  them 
Who  for  our  sakes  have  written  these  records  down — 
The  men  who  sought  to  gather  souls  for  Christ, 
Sufierers  who  made  their  hearts  His  throne.    And  who, 
Whatever  griefs,  whatever  pangs  they  knew. 
Whatever  perils  met,  whatever  snares 
Were  by  their  foes  in  earth  and  hell  combined 
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laid  for  theii  feet,  yet  failed  not,  vaveied  not, 
But  counted  all  earth's  charms  and  riches  loss 
So  that  they  might  win  Chiiat. 

Till  raging  flame, 
And  stniggles  with  wild  beast,  and  all  the  throes 
That  torture  could  devise  or  flesh  endure. 
Bore  witness  to  theit  courage.    Even  when  love 
Was  turned  to  hatxed,  and  their  bitterest  foes 
Were  those  of  theii  own  house ;  yet  still  we  know, 
Whatever  else  man  touched,  he  could  not  take 
This  joy  away. 

Those  days  are  past, 
And  we  are  living  in  a  happier  time. 
We  wander  not  as  they,  we  suffer  not 
As  did  those  early  heroes,  and  the  train 
Of  after-martyrs.     Not  our  holy  faith 
We  buy  with  our  life's  peril.     Not  in  cells 
Of  darkness  sing  our  songs. 

Yet  even  we, 
0  Saviour,  need  this  joy ;  for  even  we 
Have  hours  of  trouble  ;  hours  of  anguish  deep ; 
Wrestlings  with  sin  and  Satan,  and  the  cares 
That  life  aye  brings. 

Our  hearts  ofttimes  grow  sad. 
Our  eyes  forget  to  brighten,  and  earth-joys  pall 
Ever  around  our  path. 

Cravings  there  are 
Eternal  love  alone  can  satisfy ; 
Wants  it  alone  can  meet. 

Then  give  to  os. 
Oh,  give  to  OS  also  this  wondrous  joy, 
This  never-failing,  everlasting  source 
Of  gladness. 

These  sweet,  satisfying  words 
0  may  we  take  as  ours — a  gift  from  Thee — 
A  sweet-toned  bell  to  chime  within  our  hearts-^ 
God's  Temple  made — our  thoughts  the  worshippers ; 
A  fair,  immortal  rose  of  guJelees  bloom 
To  make  life  beautiful,  and  fill  the  air 
With  perfume ;  a  heavenly  lamp,  whose  rays 
Will  amid  life's  dark  hours  but  shine  more  dear ; 
A  blest  reality  to  cheer  in  life 
And  guide  through  death-^-a  joy  which  none  can  take^ 
Lord  JesoB,  give  to  us. 

JAna  Cbiuxbn. 
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THE  STILL  HOUR. 

'If  God  had  not  said,  "  Blessed  are  those  that  hunger/'  I  know 
not  what  could  keep  weak  Christians  from  sinking  in  despair. 
Many  times,  all  I  can  do  is  to  complain  that  I  want  Him,  and 
wish  to  recover  Him.' 

Bishop  HaU,  in  uttering  this  lament  two  centuries  and  a  half 
ago,  only  echoed  the  wail  which  had  come  down,  through  living 
hearts,  firom  the  patriarch,  whose  story  is  the  oldest  known 
Mteratore  in  any  Iwguage.  A  consciousness  of  the  obaeTtce  of 
Ood  is  one  of  the  standard  incidents  of  religious  life.  Even 
wh^  the  forms  of  devotion  are  observed  conscientiously,  the 
sense  of  the  presence  of  God,  as  an  invisible  friend,  whose 
society  is  a  joy,  is  by  no  means  unintermittent. 

The  truth  of  this  will  not  be  questioned  by  one  who  is 
familiar  with  those  phases  of  religious  experience  which  are  so 
often  the  burden  of  Christian  confession.  In  no  single  feature 
of  '  inner  life,'  probably,  is  the  experience  of  many  minds  less 
satisfactory  to  them  than  in  this.  They  seem  to  themselves,  in 
prayer,  to  have  little,  if  any,  effluent  emotion.  They  can  speak 
of  little  in  their  devotional  life  that  seems  to  them  Uke  life ;  of 
Uttle  that  appears  like  the  communion  of  a  living  soul  with  a 
living  God.  Are  there  not  many  '  closet  hours,'  in  which  the 
chief  feeUng  of  the  worshipper  is  an  oppressed  consciousness  of 
the  absence  of  reality  from  his  own  exercises  ?  He  has  no 
words  which  are,  as  George  Herbert  says,  *  heart-deep.'  He  not 
only  experiences  no  ecstasy,  but  no  joy,  no  peace,  no  repose. 
He  has  no  sense  of  being  at  home  with  God.  The  stillness  of 
the  hour  is  the  stillness  of  a  dead  calm  at  sea.  The  heart  rocks 
monotonously  on  the  surface  of  the  great  thoughts  of  God,  of 
Christ,  of  eternity,  of  heaven — 

*  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.' 

Such  experiences  in  prayer  are  often  startling  in  the  contrast 
with  those  of  certain  Christians,  whose  communion  with  God, 
as  the  hints  of  it  are  recorded  in  their  biographies,  seems  to 
realize^  in  actual  being,  the  Scriptural  conception  of  a  life 
which  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

We  read  of  Payson,  that  his  mind,  at  times,  almost  lost  its 
sense  of  the  external  world,  in  the  ineffable  thoughts  of  God's 
glory,  which  rolled  Uke  a  sea  of  light  around  him,  at  the  throne 
of  grace. 

We  read  of  Cowper,  that  in  one  of  the  few  lucid  hours  of  his 
rdig  ous  life,  such  was  the  experience  of  God's  presence  which 
he  enjoyed  in  prayer,  that,  as  he  tells  us,  he  thought  he  should 
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have  died  with  joy,  if  special  sttength  had  not  been  imparted  to 
him  to  bear  the  disclosure. 

We  read  of  one  of  the  Tennents,  that  oa  one  occasion  when 
he  was  engaged  in  secret  devotion,  so  overpowering  was  the 
revelation  of  God  which  opened  upon  his  soul,  and  with 
augmenting  intensity  of  effulgence  as  he  prayed,  that  at  length 
he  recoiled  from  the  intolerable  joy  as  &oni  a  pain,  and  besought 
God  to  withhold  from  him  further  manifestations  of  Pia  glory. 
He  said, '  Shall  thy  servant  see  Thee  and  live  V 

We  read  of  the  '  sweet  hours '  which  Edwards  enjoyed  '  on  the 
banks  of  Hudson's  Kiver,  in  secret  converse  with  God ;'  and 
hear  his  own  description  of  the  inward  sense  of  Christ  which  at 
times  came  into  his  heart,  and  which  he  '  knows  not  how  to 
express  otherwise  than  by  a  calm,  sweet  abstraction  of  soul 
from  all  the  concerns  of  this  world ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of 
vision  ....  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitary 
wUdemess,  far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  wit^ 
Christ,  and  rapt  and  swallowed  up  in  God,' 

We  read  of  such  instances  of  the  fruits  of  prayer,  in  the 
blessedness  of  the  suppliaut ;  and  are  we  not  reminded  by  them 
of  the  transfiguration  of  our  Lord,  of  Whom  we  read,  "  As  He 
prayed,  the  fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered,  and  His 
raiment  became  white  and  glistering  V  Who  of  us  is  not 
oppressed  by  the  contrast  between  such  an  experience  and  his 
own  ?  Does  not  the  cry  of  the  patriarch  come  unbidden  to  our 
lips,  '  Oh  that  I  knew  where  /  might  find  Him !' — Ebv.  A. 
Phelpb:  The  Still  Hour. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

SumTner  Flowers. 
Will  those  of  our  readers  who  live  near  cities  kindly  remember 
the  hospitals  once  a  week,  and  transfer  the  riches  of  the  green- 
house and  garden  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  dying. 

'  De  ImitatioTie.' 
'  Who  do  the  little  darlings  favour,  do  you  think  ?'  a  gentleman 
was  asked.    '  Papa  or  mamma  V    '  I  will  watch  their  manners 
and  tell  you  by-and-by,'  he  quietly  replied. 

Fashion. 
This  cannot  be  beautiful  if,  instead  of  setting  forth  the  glorious 
figure-sculpture  of  the  Divine  Designer,  it  alters  that  figure 
accordii^  to  its  own  conceited  fancy. 
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A  JNon^TiioxicatiTig  Beverage, 

A  parent's  quiet  praise,  for  there  is  none  of  the  poison  of 
flatteiy  in  that 

Emmans. 

What  a  short  journey  the  disciples  had  J  Fellowship  and 
fervent  words  make  the  heart  keep  pace  with  the  feet,  and  mile- 
stone measurement  is*  forgotten.  'Did  not  our  hearts  bum 
within  us  as  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way  V  You  never  took 
a  solitaiy  journey  in.  your  life  since  you  have  been  a  Christian 
indeed 


PASTOR  VERSUS  PRIEST; 

OB, 
OUB  NBO-CATHOLIC  CURATES,  AND  HOW  TO  ANSWER  THEM. 

Conversations  wUh  a  Young  Lady  VisUor  inclined  to  EUualisnk 

VisrroB.  What  is  your  counsel  to  us,  then,  in  the  present 
age? 

MnnsTEB.  Best  in  the  one  perfect  sacrifice  alone,  and  let 
your  motto  be  *  Jesus  only/  Yes !  Fasten  your  trust,  not  on 
priests,  but  on  the  Great  High  Priest !  Flee  not  to  the  crucifix, 
but  to  the  Cross!  The  sufferings  of  Gethsemane,  and  the 
agonies  of  Calvary,  were  endured  once  for  all :  there  remaineth 
no  more  sacrifice  for  sin.  Flee  from  the  Mass,  as  from  '  a 
blasphemous  fable  and  a  dangerous  deceit,'  and  let  no  new 
mode  of  explanation  make  you  parley  with  the  old  enemy  of 
your  fathers.  There  arise  afresh  the  altars  with  their  tawdry 
pageantries,  their  uplifted  crucifixes,  their  lamps,  their  priests. 
Bat  see, '  Ichabod '  is  written  on  them  all.  Christ  has  entered 
once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  Turn  from  the  mimicry  of  the  Great  Sacrifice  to  the  One 
Sacrifice.  Come  once  more  to  Calvary.  See  the  Lord  of  Life  and 
glory  uplifted  on  the  cruel  tree,  that  He  might  offer  one  sacrifice 
for  sins,  and  then  not  descend  to  mere  earthly  altars,  but  for 
ever  sit  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Look  up  once  more 
to  your  dying  Lord ;  see  His  bowed  head  ere  He  gives  up  the 
Ghost  Listen !  listen !  '  It  is  finished !'  Yes :  finished !  The 
long  race  of  priests  and  Levites  pass  away  for  ever ;  and  the 
High  Priest  lays  aside  his  robes  of  glory  and  beauty  to  be  worn 
no  more !  The  splendid  veil  of  the  Jewish  Temple  is  grasped, 
as  if  by  unseen  hands  of  superhuman  strength,  and  rent  in  twain 
from  top  to  bottom  !  All  the  long  struggles  of  saintly  souls  after 
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the  faolineBS  of  the  lav,  which  should  perfect  conscience,  are  set 
at  test  by  the  perfect  work  of  TTim  who  '  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit  offered  Himself  without  spot  unto  God.' 

'  It  is  finished !'  Types,  symbols,  and  sacrifices  are  fulfilled ! 
Priests,  sacrifices,  and  altars  are  relics  of  the  dead  yesterday  of 
the  law  !  Meats,  drinks,  divers  washings,  and  carnal  ordinances, 
imposed  until  the  time  of  Keformation,  are  done  away.  The 
Cross  without  the  aid  of  man  attests  its  power.  Faith  kindles 
in  the  penitent's  heart,  and  forgiven  souls  enter  the  gates  of 
Paradise !  '  It  is  finished  f  Christ  has  not  entered  into  the  holy 
places  made  with  bands,  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself.  When  priests  of  this  day  ofier  sacrifice, 
whisper  to  your  hearts, '  It  is  finished  !'  When  your  companions 
go  to  a  faulty  mortal  for  confession  and  absolution,  whisper  to 
your  consciences,  '  It  is  finished !'  When  some  '  Directoiy ' 
is  put  into  your  hands,  write  over  it, '  It  is  finished !'  When  the 
suggestion  arises  that  you  can  add  one  whit  to  the  work  of  Christ, 
read  once  more,  'He  made  an  end  of  sin,  and  brought  in  eternal 
righteousness.'  '  It  is  finished  1'  When  you  feel  the  sting  of 
conscience,  the  sadness  of  an  imperfect  life,  the  weakness  of 
your  worthiest  work,  whisper  once  more, '  It  is  finished !'  And 
when  you  come  to  die,  you  will  not  be  fortified  by  the  rites  of 
the  Church — you  will  not  kiss  the  crucifix,  or  be  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil,  or  be  absolved  by  the  earthly  priest ;  but  as  the 
sombre  shadows  of  the  grave  gather  thicker  and  thicker  about 
your  head — when  you  hear  the  washings  of  the  great  sea  which 
breaks  upon  the  shores  of  immortality — when  you  tremble  at 
the  water-fioods,  and  think  with  mystic  awe  of  the  Great  White 
Throne,  the  centre  of  all  worlds,  as  the  throned  judgment-seat 
of  God — ^you  will  whisper  once  again,  '  The  Law  is  magnified ! 
The  Curse  is  gone !  The  Salvation  is  finished !'  And  resting 
your  dying  head  on  the  bosom  of  your  Lord,  though  priests  may 
anathematize  you,  though  Churches  may  excommunicate  you, 
though  the  world  may  forsake  you,  be  well  assured  of  this: 
yonr  iniquities  will  be  forgiven,  your  redemption  will  be  com- 
pleted, your  heaven  will  be  secured.  And  when  friends  lean  over 
you  to  hear  the  last  whisperings  of  your  failing  voice,  yoa  will 
be  able  to  say, '  None  but  Christ !  None  but  Christ !'  for  "  He 
died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should  hve 
tc^tber  with  Him." 

Visitor.  I  notice  that  Father  Breton  calls  the  Beformation  a 
Deformation, 

MiNiSTEE.  That  is  so.  But  has  it  never  struck  you  that  it  is 
strange  indeed,  when  in  the  same  breath  Ititualists  ai^e  that  the 
Church  never  was  reformed  at  all,  but  only  the  faults  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  the  Homan  obedience  removed  t    What 
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inconsistency !  They  call  the  Beformers  '  irredeemable  villains,' 
and  tJien  proceed  to  argue  that  the  Seformers  only  did  that 
which  needed  to  be  done^  and  that  the  Church  only  had  its 
Somanist  blemishes  removed. 

Eun  your  eye  over  the  advertisements  of  the  popular 
fiitaalistic  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  you  will  see  enough  to 
awaken  you  to  the  rampant  evils  of  the  present  times.  You 
see  advertised,  *  The  Ordinary  and  Canon  of  the  Mass,  from  the 
First  English  Prayer-Book ;'  '  Non-fasting  Communion ;'  *  Plain 
Speaking  on  Confession ;'  '  The  Eule  of  our  Most  Holy  Father, 
St  Benedict,  Patriarch  of  Monks ;'  *  The  Presence  of  Jesus  on 
the  Altar.'  All  such  extracts  tell  us  that  the  great  aim  of  the 
Bitoalist  school  is  Beunion;  and  if  at  last  Eome  requires 
unfeigned  submission,  they  will  explain  away  their  present 
objections  to  Rome,  as  they  have  hitherto  explained  away  the 
Prayer-Book  Ajrticle  against  Transubstantiation ;  an  article,  I 
am  bold  to  say,  as  definite  against  such  doctrine  as  well  can  be. 
But  what  say  the  Ritualists  ?  Why,  this :  that  it  is  an  objection 
to  the  mode  of  statement  called  Transubstantiation,  but  not  to 
the  fact  itself.  May  the  Lord  guide  and  keep  the  Evangelicals  in 
this  great  crisis  of  the  Church,  and  lead  them  in  the  right  way,  for 
His  Name's  sake.  No  counsels  to  moderation  affect  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  party,  and  the  Evangelicals  find  themselves  each  year 
face  to  face  with  men  who  boldly  confess  their  Anti-Pro- 
testantism, and  their  open  desire  for  union  with  Bome. 

Visitor.  But  Anglo-Catholicism  having  so  increased,  what 
reason  have  you  to  hope  for  the  triumph  of  Truth  ? 

Minister.  The  Word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for 
ever.  For  most  of  us  the  strifes  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
soon  be  over.  We  shall  enter  the  gates  which  open  only  once, 
guarded  by  the  warder  Death;  and  we  shall  pass  from  the 
sorrows  and  conflicts  of  life  into  the  unbroken  rest  of  eternal 
day.  Our  hope  of  the  celestial  paradise  is  in  Christ  alone  : '  These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have  washed 
their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.' 
That  is  our  only  title-deed,  and  it  has  on  it  the  sign-manual  of 
our  Redeemer!  Let  us  be  confessors  for  the  glorious  Gospel 
while  we  live,  that  we  may  be  crowned  with  glory  when  we  die. 
History  repeats  itself.  The  courage  of  Paul,  Luther,  and 
Bunyan  may  be  required  again.  Twelve  years  did  Bunyan  lie 
in  gaol,  in  a  dungeon  so  small  that  the  sight  of  it  a  century 
afterwards  inspired  Howard  with  his  chivalry  of  mercy  in  the 
visitation  of  the  prisons.  When  Bunyan  was  finishing  his  im- 
prisonment, it  is  beautiful  to  hear  the  old  faith  triumphant  in  his 
worda  Listen !  '  I  have  determined,  the  Almighty  God  being 
my  help  and  my  shield,  yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  life  might  con- 
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tinue  so  long,  even  until  the  moss  shall  grow  over  my  eyebrow 
rather  than  violate  my  faith  and  my  principles.'  Brave  Bunyai 
Scutcheon,  Bunyan  had  none ;  but  the  shield  he  has  handi 
down  to  us  is  the  shield  of  faith,  which  is  the  Word  of  God.  1 
the  name  of  our  country — in  the  name  of  our  fathers — in  tl 
name  of  Wycliffe,  Baxter,  Bunyan,  and  the  brave  men  of  oidi 
time — in  the  namo,  above  all,  of  Christ,  Who  came  to  break  tl 
bonds  of  all  oppression,  and  to  lift  the  enfraDcbised  soul  in 
free  communion  with  God — I  beseech  you,  be  a  champion  f 
Christian  truth.  Dread  above  all  things,  my  young  friend,  tl 
indifferentism  which  has  no  principle  to  defend,  no  cause 
honour,  no  Saviour  to  serve.  Concerning  the  ultimate  issue 
this  crisis,  I  do  not  fear :  the  Bible,  which  has  been  the  chart 
of  present  freedom  and  of  future  hope,  will  still  remain  the  su 
basis  of  OUT  Christian  faith.  And  the  days  will  dawn  when  i 
who  hold  the  truth  in  simplicity  will  clasp  hands  as  brethren 
Christ.  Our  enmities  and  divisions  will  be  fo^otten!  \' 
may  still  have  our  separate  Churches,  but  we  shall  all  be  one 
Christ.  And  now  you  can  ask  Father  Breton  to  answer  an 
thing  I  have  said  to  you. 

{Goncliision.) 


Family  Peayee.— A  family  without  prayer  is  like  a  house  without 
roof,  it  has  do  protect. ir.— W.  Jay. 

Oh  ye  mothers,  whom  death  hu  deprived  of  your  best  half  I  say  t 
that  you  are  too  feeble  to  conduct  the  family  altar,  or  that  it  is  i 
woman's  place  ■.  methinks  it  is  even  a  sight  tbat  angels  must  weep  wi 
joy  when  they  look  upon  ;  and  surely  God  Himself  must  listen,  if  tl 
were  possible,  with  a  doubly  attentive  ear,  as  that  young  mother,  iu  1 
solitude  and  her  weakness,  gathers  the  fatherless  little  ones  around  1: 
morning  by  morning,  and  presents  them  with  tearful  eyes  and  achi 
heart  to  their  father's  God.— AuAy. 

Knowledgs  of  Qod.— Ab  be  that  disgeth  for  treasure  casteth  the  ear 
from  him,  and  maketh  a  deep  pit  untifhe  find  that  which  he  seeketi 
even  so  he  that  seeketh  the  knowledge  of  God  must  cast  away  all  eartt 
affection  and  wholly  pry  into  heavenly  affairs. — Cautdray. 

Mekcv  and  TaDTE.—Mercy  and  truth  are  the  paths  in  which  & 
constantly  walks  in  reference  to  the  children  of  men,  and  so  frequenl 
does  He  show  them  mercy,  and  so  frequently  does  Ho  fulfil  His  tnii 
that  His  paths  are  easily  (uscemed.  Howfrequent,  how  deeply  indenti 
and  how  multiplied  are  these  tracks  to  every  family  and  individue 
Wherever  we  go  we  see  that  God's  mercy  and  truth  have  been  there  < 
the  deep  tracks  thev have  left  behind  them.  ButHeismoreabnndanl 
merciful  to  those  wno  keep  TTia  covenant  and  His  testimoniea,  i.e.,  the 
who  are  conformed,  not  only  to  the  letter,  but  to  the  apuit  of  His  tr 
religion.— J.  Clarke. 

Msitoy  and  truth  are  as  ministers  of  God  standing  in  His  presen 
ready  to  execute  His  pleasure,  and  employed  by  Hjni  in  the  aalvatioa 
His  people.— C^iiM^^. 
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Walks  vs  Abnet  Fabk.  By  the  Hev.  J.  Bbanwhite  Fbench. 
London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Our  readers  will  welcome  this  interesting  volume  with  much  pleasure. 
Papers  which  appeared  in  the  Evangelical  tor  1882  are  now  reproduced, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions.  The  map  which  accompanies  the 
Tolome  will  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who  go  to  Abney  Cemetery 
with  the  view  of  visiting  the  resting-places  of  great  and  good  men. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  papers  themselves  created  very  great 
interest.  Mr.  French  speaks  from  personal  fellowship  in  many  cases  of 
our  revered  fathers,  and  in  other  cases  he  has  done  his  best  to  secure 
reliable  information,  though  some  mistakes  have  inevitably  here  and 
there  occxured.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  make  selection  amongst  all 
the  honoured  dead,  and  it  is  most  difficult  concerning  many  of  them  to 
say  enough  and  not  too  much.  Here  and  there  we  find  matter  of 
criticiam  which  we  certainly  wish  had  been  left  out.  It  is  never  part  of 
an  author's  duty,  in  such  a  solemn  record,  to  point  out  either  the  infirmi- 
ties or  the  peculiarities  of  the  departed.  Far  from  it  I  Neither  is  it 
proper  to  use  any  words  which  may  seem  like  faint  praise,  or  super- 
cihous  description.  These  faults  however  are  few,  and,  in  the  main, 
the  descriptions  are  so  good  that  multitudes  will  delight  to  have  their  ' 
memories  quickened  concerning  those  who  sleep  in  Jesus.  The  volume 
is  handy  for  reference,  and  is  published  at  a  price  which  will  bring 
it  within  the  reach  of  all.  If  disappointment  is  felt  by  any,  it  will 
oatorally  be  by  those  who  would  have  desired  a  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  memorable  men,  whose  histories  are  here  epitomized  in  a  few 
words ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  such  a  work,  if  produced  at  all 
as  a  handy  volume,  necessitated  such  treatment.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
Christian  heart  that  it  does  not  like  forgetfulness  of  the  blessed  dead, 
and  many  will  be  the  tears  shed,  and  the  grateful  emotions  stirred,  and 
^e  gracious  words  or  deeds  recalled,  as  readers  peruse  this  ^aphic 
record  We  can  at  all  events  bear  record  that  the  sketches  in  the 
Evangtlical  created  so  much  interest,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  this 
Tolome  would  have  a  very  considerable  circulation. 

Adontbam  Judson,  D.D.  ;  His  Life  and  Labours.  By  his  son, 
Edwabd  Judson.  London ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Pater- 
noster Row,  KC. 

This  is  a  life  ever  to  be  had  in  remembrance.  The  marble  tablet  in 
the  Meeting  House,  Maiden,  Massachussets  is  marvellously  terse  in  its 
description  of  him : 

*  Bom  Aug.  9, 1788. 

Died  April  12,  1860. 

Maiden  nis  birthplace. 

The  Ocean  his  sepulchre. 

Converted  Burmans,  and 

The  Burman  Bible 

His  monument. 

His.record  is  on  High.' 

We  have  here  his  life  in  Burmah,  Rangoon,  Ava,  Amherst,  Maulmain, 
his  visit  to  America,  his  last  years,  all  well  told,  and  accompanied  by 
excellent  engravings  of  himself  and  his  devoted  wives.    In  this  age  we 
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need  all  the  stlmolas  we  cui  secure  to  further  the  work  of  For^ 
HissioDs,  and  to  qnicken  interest  among  oar  Tonn^  people  in  an  enh 
prine,  which  has  called  forth  the  love  and  aevotion  of  their  fathei 
Mrs.  Jndaon's  pathetic  lines  commencing 

'  We  part  on  this  green  ialet,  lore, 

Thou  for  the  Baatem  main, 

Z  for  the  setting  sun,  love  ; 

Oh,  when  to  meet  again  V 

will  be  read  with  renewed  interest  by  all  who  remember  that  heroiue 

the  Christian  War.    The  volume  is  not  too  large,  and  yet  large  eaotn 

to  give  a  faithful  record  of  Dr.  Judson's  life.     The  paper  and  print  i 

good. 

A  PoFCLAR  Inteoduotiom  TO  THE  Nbw  Tkstamekt.  By  the  El 
J.  Rawson  Ldubv,  B.D.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stooghton,  i 
Paternoster  Row,  KC. 
A  much-needed  volume.  We  have  been  delighted  with  it  for 
clearness  and  its  fulnesa.  Moreover,  Dr.  Lumby  is  just  the  man  to 
the  work  well.  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divioitv  at  Cambridge,  he  brin 
to  the  work  a  full  mind  and  a  ready  pen.  '  Tne  New  Testament — wti 
ia  it  1'  is  a  question  answered  in  the  most  interesting  manner-  Aftei 
preliminary  chapter  full  of  information  concerning  Unci&l  and  Curai 
Manuscripts,  the  various  versions  of  the  New  Testament,  Dr-  Lum 
discusses  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  St  John's  Gospel,  the  Acta  of  t 
Apostles,  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Catho 
Epistles,  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  and  adds  thereto  a  table  of  autho 
ties  with  date.  Those  who  are  now  conducting  Bible-claases  in  cc 
nection  with  a  study  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  w 
find  in  this  an  admirable  digest  of  all  they  need  tJ)  know  about  t 
history  of  the  New  Testament  A  study  equally  profitable  and  deligl 
ful  is  now  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  we  hope  to  hear  that  t 
book  has  been  a  ^eat  success.  It  certainly  deserves  to  be,  alike  frc 
its  remarkable  utility  and  its  timeliness  just  at  the  present  time,  wh 
the  Revised  Testament  has  quickened  in  so  many  minds  an  interest 
the  history  of  the  Inspired  Book. 

The  Clebical  Libkaky.  Pulpit  Prayers  by  Eminent  Preache 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
These  prayers  are  many  of  them  very  beautiful.  Some  of  them  are  t 
elaborate  in  poetical  imagery,  and  keep  the  thoughta  too  long  in  suspen: 
We  certainly  do  not  approve  of  telling  Ood  what  His  own  expenea< 
are,  as  on  page  63  ;  '  ITie  smallest  cry  of  expiring  weakness  is  louder 
Thine  ear  than  the  thunder  is  in  oura.'  And  an  illustration  of  what  ^ 
mean  by  keeping  the  thought  waiting  through  long  description,  is  socb 
elaborated  sentence  as  this  on  page  97, '  We  thank  Thee  that  Thy  tni 
erows  more  and  more  ineffable,  and  that  we  can  perceive  that  while 
the  earlier  days  with  our  mde  and  gross  fancies  we  expected  itasathi: 
physical  and  visible,  we  are  being  taui;ht  more  and  more  to  receive 
spiritually,  and  to  understand  how  little  of  it  we  can  take  ;  for  he  th 
is  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  snn  all  the  day  long,  conceives  but  httle 
the  light  and  of  the  warmth,  nor  understands  what  are  the  sweep  a 
the  power  of  the  sunlight  tiirough  all  the  universe.'  This  is  more  li 
an  essay  on  Ught  than  a  prayer  lor  it,  and  the  faults  of  the  work  he . 
in  this  direction.  At  the  same  time  the  volume  is  remarkably  varii 
and  fresh,  and  spiritual,  and  suggestive,  and  we  commend  it  to  preachi 
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as  a  book  to  read  for  the  quickening  of  thonght  in  the  direction  of  true 
praver.  We  all  need  to  keep  alive  as  miniflters  the  gift  of  true  prayer, 
aod  to  remember  that  the  free  pra^rer  of  our  churches,  if  it  is  to  be  saved 
from  monotonous  repetition,  require,  on  our  part,  considerable  prepara- 
tion of  mind  and  heait.  We  know  no  subject  which  ought  to  be  Drought 
80  prominently  before  our  students  for  the  ministry  as  this,  and  we 
hearaly  wish  a  good  circulation  for  this  volume,  not  as  giving  sentences 
for  prayer,  but  in  enlarging  the  scope  of,  and  quickening  thought  con- 
cerning,  the  varied  subjects  of  devotion. 

The  Master's  Service.    A  Practical  Guide  for  Qirls.    By  Lady 
Bkabazon*    Dora   Hope,  Alice   Kino,   and    Mart    Selwood. 
London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  £.0. 
A  nice  quartette  of  writers  who  treat  of  what  our  girls  may  do— Bible- 
classes;  poor  children's  clothing;  work  among  soldiers  and  sailors;  Sundav- 
school  treats;  winter  treats.     There  are  some  veiry picturesque  little 
etchings  in  the  Yolume,  and  the  arousing  of  slumbering  energies  is  what 
we  hope  for  through  the  reading  of  this  work. 

Among  the  Mongols.     By  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  MA.    With 
illustrations.    Same  publishers. 
Racily  written,  very  well  illustrated,  and  contributing  much  informa- 
tion about  mission  work  in  a  way  that  will  amuse  and  instruct  the 
yonng.    Cordially  commended. 

Chsibtian  Ministry  of  the  Toung.  By  S.  Green,  B.D.  Same 
publishers. 
A  most  healthy  book.  All  pastors  should  read  it  Earnest  without 
being  lugubrious,  spiritual  without  being  pietistic ;  suggestive  alike  of 
topics  and  illustrations.  Parents  and  teachers  as  well  as  pastors  should 
purchase  it  at  once.    We  have  often  wanted  inaja  such  a  voluma 

Quiet  Corners;  an  American  Tale.  By  Howe  Benning.  Same 
publiahera. 
This  is  a  superior  book  on  thick  toned  paper,  with  capital  illustrations. 
The  heroine  is  saved  from  a  life  of  fashionable  frivolity  by  the  reverses 
her  father  sustains  in  business.  There  is  none  of  the  fictitious  excite- 
ment of  a  love-stoiy,  and  all  the  healthy  excitement  of  service  which, 
beginning  with  the  duty  of  living  for  others,  merges  into  joy  in  so  doing. 

Mahaijv,  the  Jewish  Slave.    A  Story  of  Early  Christianity.    By 
A  L  O.  K    Same  pubUshers. 
Graphically  told,  and  very  interesting. 

NoBODT  LoYBS  Mb.    By  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton.    Same  publishers. 

To  keep  the  sinful,  sad,  and  weary  from  feeling  thus,  is  the  object  of 
this  little  book  ;  and  it  wiU  help  to  turn  the '  Nobody  Loves  Me '  into 
*  Somebody  does.* 

Bovmo  Robin.    By  Nellie  Ellis.    Same  publishers. 

Like  the  previous  ones,  this  little  book  is  well  illustratedi  and  is  a 
pithy  and  touching  tale. 

Blue-Bell  Talks.    Same  publishers. 

Capital  A  nice  little  gift-book.  Its  contents  run  thus :  Januarv^- 
Snowdrop,  Hope ;  February — Crocus,  Cheerfulness  ;  March— Violet, 
Contentment ;  April— Wallflower,  Patience.  Any  mother  may  read  this 
to  her  childx^  on  Sunday  afternoons  with  great  advantage. 
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Eliitob  Vikcemt's  Discipline.    A  Story  for  Girls.     Same  publishet 
Day- Dreaming,  Out  in  the  World,  A  Firm  Decision,  etc.,  are  go 
titles  to  the  chapters  ;  and  it  will  do  all  young  girls  good  to  find  tl 
paths  of  discipUae  lead  to  goats  of  blessedness. 

Our  Eastebn  Sisters  akd  theik  >f ibbionary  Helpers.  By  Habrii 
Warkeb  Ellis.  Same  publishers. 
Excellent  A  native  gentleman  well  says  in  an  Indian  paper  ;  "1 
light  has  begun  to  shine  in  our  Zenanas,  and  everything  is  chang 
Only  get  the  hearts  of  our  women,  and  you  will  get  the  IteaJi  of  ' 
men.'  We  are  quite  sure  this  little  volume  will  quicken  interest  in  t 
good  work.  The  authoress  says  :'  It  is  as  Christ's  work,  and  not  that 
any  section  or  party  in  His  Church,  that  these  records  are  given,' 

The  Queen's  Colours,  and  other  Seetcres  op  a  Soldier's  Li 
Same  publishers. 
Admirable  sketches,  and  equally  excellent  Christian  application  of 
entire  narrative. 

The  Laws  and  Polity  of  the  Jews.  By  E.  W.  Edersheul  Sa 
publishers. 
The  first  part  of  this  book  deals  with  the  polity  of  the  Jews,  the  seoo 
with  the  domestic  life  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  third  with  the  moral  ■ 
social  life  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  over  all  the  golden  motto,  '  Holiness  ui 
the  Lord.'  It  is  an  admirable  exposition  of  the  great  he^  of  the  ancii 
economy. 

The  Parish  op  Hilby:   a  Simple  Story  of  a  Quiet  Place. 

Mrs.  Fairuak  Makm.     London :  EUiot  Stoce,  62,  Paterooa 

Kow,  E.C. 
Amid  much  '  tale '  literature  that  is  vapid  and  commonplace,  we  h( 
now  and  then  on  a  really  good  story.    'There  are  351  pages  in  this,  s 
little  etching  that  we  have  read  of  it  here  and  there  show  a  racy  A, 
and  a  real  pictorial  power. 

Revslation  and  Modern  Theology  Contrasted  ;  or.  The  Si 
pLiciTY  OP  THE  ApoBTOLic  GosFBL  Dbmonstrated.  By  the  Bi 
C.  A.  Row,  M.A.,  Prebendaiy  of  St  Paul's.  London  ;  Fredei 
Norgate,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Mr.  Row  did  such  admirable  service  in  his  Bampton  Lecture  (now 
its  third  edition)  on  'Christian  Evidences  Viewed  in  Relation  to  Mode 
Thought,'  that  we  r^oice  to  receive  aaother  volnme  from  his  achoUi 
and  aole  pen.  'The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  develop  the  po 
tion  which  was  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  the  Bampton  Lecture,  ri 
that  Christianity,  as  distinct  from  the  theological  systems  of  the  differs 
communities  into  which  Christendom  is  divided,  consists  of  a  few  simp 
principles  which  constitute  its  essence  as  a  Revelation,  and  to  inqui 
what  IB  really  essential  to  it,  and  what  are  merelv  human  additions.'  I 
says  the  preface.  The  discussion  is  very  carefully  and  completely  doi 
The  sections  on  'The  Pertinacity  with  which  Theologians  have  Clung 
Erroneous  Modes  of  Investigation,'  and  '  The  Human  Faculties  Una) 
to  Penetrate  into  the  Ontology  of  Being,  and  the  Unreliable  Charad 
of  Abstract  Theology  thus  Resulting,'  are  excellent.  Mr.  Bow  is  ongini 
earnest  and  Evangelical,  and  he  presents  us  with  the  fullest  and  mi: 
faithful  exposition  of  the  subject  that  we  have  seen.  Every  Chiisti 
preacher  and  teacher  should  read  it. 
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CflsiST  OiTB  Life.  By  the  Rbv.  J.  T.  Woodhouse.  Printed  for  the 
Author. 
These  are  pulpit  sermonettes  on  *  Christ  Our  Life' — *  A  Daring  Faith/ 
•Christian  Heroism,'  *The  Silence  of  Christ,'  *  The  Triumph  of  Faith,' 
eta— and  are  full  of  much  freshness,  earnestness,  and  power.  We  cannot 
fairly  call  them  original,  yet  they  are  not  stereotyped  in  style  nor  desti- 
tute of  suggestiyeness.  '  God  Manifesting  Himself  to  Man '  and  '  The 
D^pondiog  Encouraged'  are  both  excellent  discourses,  and  we  shall 
look  forward  to  the  second  series  with  much  interest  and  hope.  This 
Yolame  is  likely  to  be  helpful  to  all  seeking  '  subjects'  for  thought,  and 
to  be  useful  and  comforting  for  Sunday  reading  to  sufferers  at  home. 

David  Easterbbooee  :  an  Oxford  Story.  By  Treoelles  Polkino- 
HORNE.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
The  moral  of  this  story  is  the  beauty  of  Catholic  sympathy  between 
all  true  Churches  of  Christ,  and  shows  how  a  rather  proud  Church 
clermnan  was  won  to  good  fellowship  through  the  faithful  life  of  a 
Methodist  The  scenes  in  it  are  well  sketched,  and  as  a  gift-book  to  the 
young  it  is  worthy  of  circulation. 


Pride  Abashed. — There  never  was  a  saint  yet  that  grew  proud  of  his 
fine  feathers  but  the  Lord  plucked  them  out ;  there  never  was  an  angel 
that  had  pride  in  his  heart  but  he  lost  his  wings  and  fell  into  Gehenna, 
as  Satan  and  those  fallen  angels  did  ;  and  there  never  shall  be  a  saint  who 
indulges  self-conceit  and  spiritual  pride  but  the  Lord  will  spoil  his  glories 
and  trample  his  honours  in  the  mire.' — Spurgeon. 

God's  Knowledge  of  the  Heart. — There  is  a  recent  application  of 
electricity  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  its  powerful  light,  the  body 
can  be  so  illuminated  as  that  the  workings  beneath  the  skin  can  be  seen. 
Lift  up  the  hand  and  it  will  appear  almost  translucent,  the  bones  and 
Teins  dearly  appearing.  It  is  so  in  some  sort  with  God's  introspection 
of  the  human  heart.  His  eye,  which  shines  brighter  than  the  sun,  searches 
na  and  discovers  us  altogether. — Pilkington. 

Man's  Will  subject  to  God's  Will.— It  is  reported  of  a  gentleman 
trayelline  in  a  misty  morning,  that  he  asked  a  shepherd  (such  men  being 
greatlv  skilled  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  heavens)  what  weather  it 
vonld  be  f  'It  will  be,  said  the  shepherd, '  what  weather  pleaseth  me  ;' 
and  being  courteously  requested  to  express  his  meaning, '  oir,'  saith  he, 
'  it  ahaQ  be  what  pleaseth  God,  and  what  weather  pleaseth  God  pleaseth 
me.'  Thus  a  contented  mind  maketh  men  to  have  what  they  think 
fitting  themselves  ;  for  moulding  their  will  unto  God's  will,  they  are  sure 
to  have  their  will.— I'.  Fuller. 

Importunate  Prayer.— The  soul  that  is  insatiable  in  prayer,  he 
proceeds,  he  gets  near  to  God,  he  gains  something,  he  winds  up  his  heart 
Higher.  As  a  chUd  that  seeth  the  mother  have  an  apple  in  her  hand, 
and  it  fain  would  have  it,  it  will  come  and  pull  at  the  mother's  hand  for 
it.  Now  she  lets  go  one  finger,  and  yet  she  holds  it ;  and  then  he  pulls 
again,  and  then  she  lets  go  another  finger,  and  ^et  she  keeps  it ;  and  then 
the  child  pulls  again,  and  will  never  leave  pulling  and  crying  till  it  hath 
got  it  from  his  mother.  So  a  child  of  God  seeing  all  the  graces  be  in 
Ood,  he  draws  near  to  the  throne  of  grace,  begging  for  it,  and  by  his 
earnest  and  faithful  prayers  he  opens  the  hand  of  God  to  him.  God 
deahng  as  parents  to  their  children,  holds  them  off  for  a  while,  not  that 
He  is  unwilling  to  give,  but  to  make  them  more  earnest  with  Gk}d  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  TixmfvfM.^Fenntr. 


MANAGERS'  MAY  MEETING. 
The  annual  maeMngof  the  mAnagsFB  of  the  Seangelietd  Magcuine  ww 
held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesdi?  morning,  Hay  thi 
9th,  before  the  miasiooary  sermon  at  the  City  Temple,  Holbom  Viaduct 

Breakfast  commenced  at  nine  o'clock. 

There  were  present  the  Bev.  J.  Viney  (treaanrer),  the  Rev.  W-  M 
Statham  (editor),  Rev.  Drs.  H.  B.  Reynolds,  J.  Kennedy,  R.  Bruce 
E.  B.  Conder  ;  T.  W.  Ayeling,  S.  Newth,  W.  H.  Aubrey,  T.  Bees,  Revt 
S.  Hebditch,  S.  McAU,  James  Kennedy  {late  of  India),  E.  H,  Jona 

C.  F.  Vardy,  J.  D.  Williams,  J.  B.  French,  A.  Mackennal,  G.  M.  Murphj 
W.  S.  Fielden,  A.  Keed,  H.  GrifBth,  S.  Ooodall,  F.  Brockway  (miBaionar; 
from  Madagascar),  J.  Gilmour  (missionaiy  from  China),  etc. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Bev.  Drs.  3.  Stooghfoi 
H.  Allon,  C.  Clemance,  J.  Edmond,  B.  W.  Dale,  L.  D.  Bevan.  Revs.  0 

D.  Cullen,  J.  C.  Harrison,  J.  B.  Brown,  C.  Symes,  W.  Roberts,  S.  Pearsoi 
R.  Redpath,  A.  Cave,  etc.,  eipreasing  regret  for  unavoidable  absence. 

The  Chairuan  opened  the  business  oi  the  morning  with  some  intei 
eating  and  approprtat«  remarks,  bespeaking  for  the  good  old  Magaom 
the  wide  circulation  it  deserved,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  wort! 
and  the  benevolent  purpose  to  which  the  funds  were  devoted. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Beynolds,  the  previous  editor,  spoke  in  the  kindec 
terms  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the  Magazine  was  being  conducted 
and  the  pleasure  with  which  he  read  it  every  month. 

The  Eev.  Drs.  Bkijck  and  Condbe  bore  testimony  to  the  favonrabl 
opinion  entertained  of  the  Magazine  in  the  country,  and  sincerely  wishe 
long  life  to  the  present  excellent  editor. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Bees  said  that  the  Evangelical  Magazine  was  a  grea 
favourite  in  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  that  he  eagerly  looked  fo 
tile  new  number  with  tne  first  day  of  the  month. 

The  Rev.  Jaues  Kehnedv  (for  tbirhr-seven  years  a  missionary  i 
India)  stated  that  he  always  loosed  out  for  the  arrival  of  the  Magaziuf 
which  he  invariably  read  with  both  pleasore  and  profiL 

The  Bev.  S.  Hzbditch  suggested  that  an  effort  should  be  made  t 
secure  for  the  Evangeliccd,  in  Australia,  a  wider  circulation,  where,  h 
could  testify  from  his  recent  visit  to  tbat  land,  it  would  be  welcomed  a 
an  old  and  valued  friend. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Newth,  A.  Macsxnval,  A.  Rowlanb,  and  others,  bon 
distinct  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the  Magazine,  which  desrevei 
to  be  well  sustained. 

The  Bev.  W.  M.  Stathak  sincerely  thanked  the  brethren  residin 
both  in  town  and  country  for  the  kind  and  gratifying  manner  in  wbic 
they  had  spoken  of  bis  services  as  editor,  and  assured  the  meeting  ths 
no  effort  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  still  to  increase  the  circolatioi 
and  osefulness  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Treasubeb  called  special  attention  to  the  demrableness  of  mor 
of  onr  churches  making  sacramental  eotUctiotu  io  aid  of  the  Widoai 
Piindj  as  many  appHcante  were  anxiously  waiting  to  be  added  to  thi 
list  of  grantees. 

Dnnng  the  meeting  a  telegram  was  received  from  the  Bev.  D.  £ 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  the  preacher  of  the  misBionary  sermon  at  the  Cit] 
Temple  that  morning,  expressinf^  much  regret  that  he  was  unavoidabl: 
prevented  taking  breakfast  with  the  managers,  according  to  hii 
promise  and  wish. 

The  Bey.  Dr.  Kennxdt  concluded  the  interesting  proceedings  witl 
prayer. 
*^  L  V.  M. 
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ON  GOING  FORWARD. 

God  says  to  Moses :  '  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  go  forward.' 

The  Hebrew  life  was,  at  that  time,  a  camp-life,  and  as  such  it  is 
the  picture  of  ours — for  a  while  we  rest  beneath  the  shadow  of 
Elim's  palm-trees,  or  lie  down  beneath  the  green  pastures ;  yet 
ere  long  the  bugle-note  of  our  great  Leader's  voice  is  heard  call- 
ing us  to  the  onward  march.  Moses  was  the  hero  of  the  old 
world.  His  character  stands  like  some  consecrated  height,  more 
lasting  than  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  for  the  pyramids  of  the 
Bible  are  holy  men.  Moses  was  the  historian  of  the  creation, 
the  legislator  of  the  Jews,  the  leader  of  the  Hebrew  exodus ! 
In  this  last  capacity  we  find  him  here  rallying  hearts  that  are 
faint,  and  strengthening  hands  that  hang  down.  It  would  be 
bat  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrew  band  who  had  suffered 
so  much  of  cruel  wrong,  would  have  confronted  all  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  their  deliverance,  and  would  have  preferred  the  worst 
perils  of  the  wilderness  to  the  woes  of  Egyptian  slavery  ?  But  it 
was  far  otherwise.  They  were  a  stiff-necked,  rebellious  people — 
often  forsaking  Jehovah  for  idols,  and  more  ready  to  repine  at 
the  judgments,  than  to  rejoice  in  the  mercies  of  God. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  scene  described  in  this  chapter !  The 
white  tents  of  the  Hebrews  are  grouped  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  before  Baal  Zephon ;  groups  of  Hebrews  are  standing 
at  the  open  curtains  of  their  tents,  talking  of  the  coming 
deliverance,  and  recounting  the  story  of  their  cruel  wrongs. 
Presently  a  wandering  eye  looks  back  across  the  plain. 
What  sight  is  that  ?  Surely  not  the  glittering  sand  of  the 
desert  ?  What  sound  is  that  ?  Surely  not  the  deep  murmur 
of  the  sea  ?  All  eyes  are  turned  to  the  rising  cloud,  all  ears 
are  open  to  the  rushing  noise  I  Behold  the  sunlight  on  the 
glittering  equipages  of  Pharaoh!  Hark  to  the  sound  of  six 
hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  captains  over  all  of  them,  with 
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Pharaoh  himself,  and  his  horsemeD !  What  constematic 
the  Hebrew  camp  !  What  moving  to  and  fro  I  The  discontt 
and  affrighted  look  to  Moses.  They  feel  that  his  enterprisi 
failed.  '  Success  is  virtue,  and  misfortune  blame.'  Thus 
craven  hearts  they  accost  their  glorious  leader :  '  Because  < 
were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  bast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die  ii 
wilderness  ?"  Remembering  their  past  words,  or  more  prol 
indebted  to  their  imagination  for  their  facts,  they  said :  '  I 
this  the  word  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  a 
that  we  may  serve  the  Egj^tians  V  Then  the  man  Moses 
straight  to  God.  What  could  he  do  %  On  the  right  hand 
the  craggy  rocks  of  Pihahirotfa ;  on  the  left  hand,  Baal  Ze| 
with  its  forts  and  garrisons  ;  behind  him  was  the  majestic  ( 
of  Pharaoh's  host.  God  decides  the  difficulty  by  one  q 
brief  command  :  '  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
go  forward.' 

Happy  the  Church  that  has  a  Leader  who  can  say, '  I  an 
Way.'  We  are  glad  their  way  was  difficult,  because  we  see 
their  life  was  a  parable  of  ours,  and  that  we  must  walk  by  I 

Go  forward  1  Can  they  then  make  for  themselves  a  pai 
through  the  sea  % — there  stretches  the  blue  waste  of  wat< 
their  feet.  No !  all  they  can  do  is  to  go  forward  to  the  s 
and,  as  an  old  divine  says,  when  they  did  what  they  could, 
did  for  them  what  they  could  not. 

The  Heavenly  Direction  shows  that  there  are  Seasons  fori 
Obedience,  as  well  as  Earnest  Prayer. 
'  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  Me  V  says  God.  Surely  sti 
language  from  the  lips  of  One  who  has  taught  us  to  be  in: 
in  prayer.  And  yet  there  is  a  deep  meaning  in  it.  Even  pi 
must  not  be  a  medium  for  distrust  to  unveil  itseli  Pi 
must  bespeak  faith,  not  doubt.  God  had  previously  sai 
Moses,  '  I  have  established  my  covenant  with  thy  father 
give  thee  the  land  of  Canaan  ;'  and  again, '  I  will  bring  you 
the  land.'  Day  by  day  difficulties  had  vanished.  They 
gained  the  conlines  of  Egypt.  They  had  the  pillar  of  clow 
day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Surely  they  scanned  C 
work  in  vain,  just  then.  '  Wherefore,'  says  God,  '  criest 
unto  me  ?'  Act  well  thy  part.  Prayer  will  be  fiilfille* 
action.  Rise  from  thy  knees — leave  thine  orisons,  put  ou 
accoutrements.  The  walls  of  adamant  will  not  crumble 
thou  touchest  them.  The  sea  will  divide  when  the  foot  of  I 
reaches  the  glassy  wave.  Our  way  is  dark — we  crave  one 
in  the  night.  Our  way  is  difiBcult;  it  seems  like  very  deat 
breast  the  waves.  Yet  we  must.  We  want  brave  hearts 
well  as  suppliant  knees. 
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The  Heavenly  Direction  was  accompanied  by  Example. 

Men  crave  leaders — in  the  State,  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Field, 
and  in  the  Church.  Fix  your  eye  on  this  unfaltering  hero.  Gaze 
on  Moses.  Mark  the  dubious  people  of  his  company  who  died 
in  the  wilderness.  Yet  disheartened  never,  he  carved  a  way 
to  Canaan,  which  was  the  grand  story  of  the  Hebrew  nation  and 
the  grand  subject  of  their  temple  song. 

'Forward !'  says  a  voice  that  floats  and  falls  from  the  better 
land.  Moses'  journey  was  a  myth,  say  some,  a  fable  of  the 
ages ;  but  they  have  strangely  forgotten  the  testimonies  of  historic 
names  and  Egyptian  records  and  pilgrim  songs,  as  well  as  the 
Bedeemer's  reference  to  all  that  Moses  said  and  did.  Christ's 
life  was  a  myth,  say  some  !  If  indeed  it  be,  we  wonder  at  the 
footprints  He  has  left  for  all  the  ages.  Ghosts  are  said  to  wear 
white  robes,  but  are  scarcely  recorded  to  have  left  marked  foot- 
steps. We  need  not  fear  whilst  we  have  such  a  Christ  to  follow. 
No  greater  miracle  could  be  conceived  than  that  the  Evangelists 
should  have  conceived  a  life  like  that  of  Christ. 

Go  forward !  Has  the  trembling  heart  never  felt  a  temptation 
to  worldly  paths  ?  *  Here,'  says  the  syren  Pleasure, '  here  where 
there  is  the  embrace  of  Beauty  and  the  harp  of  song.'  '  Here,' 
says  eager  Ambition, '  where  the  way  is  steep  and  rocky,  but 
where  a  dazzling  crown  is  stretched  above  your  head.'  Oh, 
what  wondrous  desires,  longings,  yearnings,  there  are  in  these 
hearts!  The  very  eagerness  with  which  they  can  speed  on 
an  earthly  way,  suggests  their  immortal  power  and  their  adapta- 
tion for  eternal  things.  But  in  these  whisperings  of  varied 
voices,  there  is  a  call  from  Christ  to  follow  Him.  Not  there  I 
not  there !  The  dead  are  there  I  He  says,  *  Follow  thou  me ;' 
and  what  path  of  life  has  not  He  trodden  Who  was  acquainted 
with  grief  ?  what  form  of  temptation,  as  Neander  teaches  you, 
has  not  been  embodied  in  the  wondrous  scope  of  Christ's  tempta- 
tion ?— *  tempted  in  all  points  like  as  we  are.'  Fight  your  battles 
and  follow  Him ;  shed  your  tears  and  follow  Him ;  bear  your 
solitudes  and  follow  Him;  bury  your  dead  and  follow  Him. 
Divine  Leader ! 

'  Counting  gain  and  glory  loss 
We  will  tread  the  path  He  trod.* 

We  are  often  faulty  here.  There  is  a  deep  analogy  between  our 
conduct  and  that  of  the  Hebrews.  When  the  old  World— Egypt 
—has  sent  out  its  armies  to  affright  us,  has  there  not  been  cold- 
ness in  the  glance  with  wliich  we  have  gazed  on  the  Master  ? 
and  have  we  not  said  in  our  hearts, '  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may 
serve  the  Egyptians'  ? 
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The  Heavenly  Direction  teaches  vs  that  God  hides  D>ff£vl\ 
tiU  they  come. 

They  had  no  forewarning  of  this  hoar.  All,  indeed,  was  cl 
to  the  eyes  of  Him  who  knew  the  way  which  they  took.  1 
God  keepB  the  veil  down  before  each  life's  future  hotu.  '' 
never  know  what  shall  be  oa  the  morrow :  save  that  grace  i 
be  there  if  we  live,  and  glory  if  we  die.  You  will  find  this  f 
illustrated  again  and  again  in  Hebrew  history.  It  was  wl 
Pharaoh  bad  let  the  people  go  that  God  led  them,  not  throi 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  but  by  the  way  of 
wilderness  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  when  they  had  arrived  cl 
to  the  waterfloods  and  there  was  no  escape  that  they  saw 
host  behind  them.  It  was  when  they  had  passed  tiie  wat 
and  were  in  the  wilderness  that  their  provisions  failed  and  t\ 
fioith  w&s  tested.  And  it  was  when  they  pitched  in  Eephic 
that  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink,  and  they  c 
Moses,  saying :  '  Thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  I^ypt  to  kill 
and  our  children  and  our  cattle  with  thirst,' 

Such  illustrations  abound.  Let  these  suffice.  They  servt 
show  that  now,  as  then,  God  lifts  up  the  curtain  of  provide: 
day  by  day.  Go  forward !  Where,  Lord  ?  '  What  1  do  tl 
knowest  not  now,  but  thou  sbalt  know  hereafter.'  Forwa 
Yes,  bringing  the  bhnd  by  the  way  which  they  know  i 
Great  God,  we  think  of  Thy  glory  and  Thy  goodness  in  concf 
ing,  as  well  as  in  revealing !  The  inspiration  of  our  happin 
springs  in  a  large  degree  from  our  ignorance  of  the  future.  A 
God  knows  all.  There  are  no  after- thoughts  with  Him. 
knoweth  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

To-morrow !  Yea  ;  the  fairest  lamb  in  the  fold  may  wand 
the  most  loved  friend  be  gone ;  the  thorn  may  spring  irom  -■ 
pillow,  and  the  garden  contain  a  grave.  We  must  meet  the 
morrow,  even  then.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  suolight  may  mi 
golden  the  edges  of  now  dark  clouds,  and  the  weeping  of  i 
night,  give  place  to  the  joy  of  the  morning.  Meanwhile  1 
dear  Lord  of  all  conceals  the  difficulties  till  they  come. 

The  Ueaveidy  Direction  tells  us  tliat  we  are  not  to  Live  in 
Past. 
Neither  in  its  successes  nor  in  its  sorrows.  '  Let  the  dead  p 
bury  its  dead.'  We  must '  act  in  the  living  present — heart  witi 
and  God  o'erhead.'  The  motto  is  largely  needed  even 
Christians.  What  memories  we  have ;  and  all  the  bright  hoi 
come — such  services,  such  songs  !  Stay,  it  is  in  the  nature  o 
retrospective  landscape  that  we  see  the  hilla  and  forget  1 
valleys.  We  can  forgive  and  honour  these  old  memories ;  ] 
not  if  you  through  them  depreciate  the  duties  of  the  hour. 
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Piety  should  be  no  fossil  relic  of  other  days.  Yesterday's  reli- 
gion will  not  save  us !  The  memory  of  yesterday's  banquet  will 
not  satisfy  the  strong  hunger  of  to-day.  We  have  our  work,  like 
our  Master's,  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  third  day.  Disturb 
me  not)  says  one ;  I  am  sitting  by  the  grave  of  the  dead.  Here 
lies  my  child !  It  seems  but  yasterday  my  mother  died !  Be- 
hold this  monument !  beneath  it  slumbers  the  companion  of  my 
youth.  True;  but  Sachel  even  must  not  always  indulge  the 
dainty  luxury  of  the  bread  of  tears.  To-day  the  plough  is 
waiting.  To-morrow  the  battle  will  be  raging.  Besides,  you 
will  never  meet  your  beloved  ones  here  again.  Forward,  till  you 
clasp  inseparable  hands  in  the  Father's  home.  We  did  great 
things,  says  one.  We  had  crowded  aisles  and  cheerful  prayer- 
meetings  and  successful  schools.  We  collected  large  subscrip- 
tions, and  engaged  in  glorious  undertakings.  All  is  well  if  these 
memories  inspire  you  to  exertion  ;  but  if  they  deaden  your  ener- 
gies, forget  theuL  I  know  one  who  had  planted  churches  in 
Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia,  Rome,  Bithynia,  who  said, '  Forgetting 
the  things  which  are  behind ;'  and  only  when  the  executioner's 
axe  was  trembling  above  his  head  did  he  say,  *  I  am  ready  to  be 
offered  up.' 

There  is  another  whose  countenance  wears  the  settled  gloom 
of  melancholy.  He  once  delighted  in  God ;  but  he  has  been 
revisited  again  by  the  'memory'  of  the  transgression  of  his 
youtb^  and  now  his  sin  is  ever  before  him,  and  he  is  laying 
again  foundations  of  repentance  to  God.  To  such  the  text  says, 
'Foiget  the  past ;  God  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  all,  like  a  mill- 
stone that  settles  in  dark  depths  of  the  sea.'  We  read  of  one 
who  persecuted  the  Church  of  God^  dragged  devout  men  and 
women  to  prison,  and  consented  even  to  Stephen's  death ;  yet  he 
forgot  the  things  behind :  '  I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the 
prize.'  Let  us  leave  past  sins  to  the  obliterating  grace  of  our 
Saviour's  sacrifice,  and  think  of  our  past  services  as  the  im- 
perfect work  of  men  who  have  only  done  at  the  best  less  than 
their  duty  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  awake  to  righteousness.  Let  us 
put  on  our  armour  for  fresh  conflict,  and  be  eager  for  the  coming 
time.  There  is  a  future  for  us  all.  Men  of  silvery  hair  and 
youths  with  the  smooth  locks  of  early  days.  Up  I  there  is  work 
for  all  of  us !  Leave  the  past  to  the  tender  mercy  of  a  covenant 
God,  and  go  forward  in  the  way  which  yet  remains  between 
your  present  hour  of  life  and  the  on-coming  day  of  reward. 

Tht  Divine  Direction  answers  to  the  Spiritual  Instincts  ofihe 

Sold. 

Forward !    Not  to  the  grave,  but  through  the  grave.    We  some- 
times wonder  at  life's  weary  way  and  God's  long  discipline  ;  but 
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vital  power,  bat  also  the  all-sustainiiig  breath  of  heaven,  which 
once  removed  we  die ;  so  in  our  spiritual  life  we  have  constant 
need  of  the  Comforter.    When  in  our  earthly  life,  Qod  has  called 
OS  to  human  progress,  what  aids  he  has  given  us !  fellowship, 
fiiendship,  love.    And  we  have  not  been  left  alone,  when  in  a 
spiritual  sense  Grod  says,  Go  forward !    We  feel  how  He  has 
aided  us.    60  back  to  your  first  Communion — to  brotherly  sym- 
pathy and  prayer — to  tender  guidance  and  help  from  hearts  that 
now  rest.    What  a  way  it  has  been  !     How  at  first  you  trembled 
and  thought  it  was  too  much  for  you  to  come  to  the  banquet 
table  of  tibe  Church !  yet  out  of  weakness  you  have  been  made 
strong,  and  in  keeping .  Christ's  commandments  you  have  had 
great  reward.    In  blackest  hours  of  human  darkness  you  have 
had  the  beautiful  light  of  Christ's  love.     And  think  how  the 
Holy  Ghost  has  helped  men  and  women  before  you  to  do  and 
suffer  and  dare !    Forward !  and  lo  they  have  gone  forth  amid 
broken  fortunes,  broken  health,  and  broken  friendships  too. 
Forward!  and  heroes  and  conquerors  have  entered  dungeons 
with  a  smile,  and  have  met  death  without  affright.     No  future 
need  distress  us.     Greater  is  He  that  is  for  us,  and  in  us,  than 
all  that  can  be  against  us.    No  trouble  shall  come  greater  than 
we  are  able  to  bear.  No  enterprise  for  the  Eedeemer  but  He  will 
give  us  grace  to  carry  it  through  !    At  times  we  are  tempted  to 
live  in  life's  yesterday.    We  tread  the  old  gardens,  and  think 
how  richly  the  flowers  used  to  bloom,  and  what  shadows  the 
stately  trees  once  cast  for  us  to  rest  beneath !    We  would  sit  at 
the  fountain.    We  would  linger  by  the  old  trysting-places.    But 
the  Saviour  says, '  Arise ;  go  work  to-day  in  My  vineyard.'    I 
have  service  waiting  for  you.     Souls  that  need  to  be  saved. 
Children  that  need  to  be  gathered  as  lambs  into  the  blessed 
fold.    There  are  weak  and  dying  ones,  too,  that  need  holy  con- 
solation.   Go  forward !    So  will  we,  Lord,  not  in  our  own 
strength.    We  are  very  weak,  very  poor,  very  temptable^  very 
easily  disheartened.    But  with  Thee,  Lord,  all  is  strong,  true, 
and  sure.    We  wQl  go  with  Thee.    For  close  to  us  there  will  be 
the  fountain  where  we  can  daily  wash  away  our  sins.    Close  to 
us  there  will  be  the  bread  which  we  can  daily  eat.     Close  to 
ns  we  can  talk  ever  with  Thee ;  and  close  to  Thee  we  can  die, 
and  yet  not  die — death  shall  have  no  more  dominion  over  us. 
Then,  even  then,  it  will  be  forward  I    And  we  shall  enter  into  the 
eternal  light,  and  be  at  Home !    Language  breaks  down  in  its 
endeavour  to  tell  the  amazing  mystery  of  that  great  joy.    But 
we  shall  have  reward,  and  be  with  the  blessed  dead,  and  with 
Christ  evermore,  world  without  end.     Amen. 

The  Editor. 

Bnra  are  at  first  like  cobwebs,  but  at  last  like  cables.— H.  Strettoit. 
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VII. — Ideas  of  Mareiage  among  the  Greeks. 
Etert  thoughtfal  reader  who  has  sat  dowa  seriously  to  pon 
social  questions  will  know  that  there  is  nothing  more  diffic 
than  to  give  au  account  of  what  is  thought  and  felt  by  differ 
nations  on  such  a  subject  as  marriage.  It  would  be  easy 
indulge  in  sweeping  assertions  and  broad  comparisons,  which  ; 
of  no  value  whatever  on  so  delicate  a  subject.  National  si 
'  love  counts  for  so  much  in  all  such  comparative  judgments,  tl 
the  average  vulgar  man,  whether  Englishman,  Frenchman, 
German,  naturally  supposes  that  his  nation  furnishes  the  idea 
the  lover,  the  husbaud,  the  father.  Life  would  be  wanting 
colour,  national  poetry  in  zest,  without  this  intense  seK-bel 
Nevertheless,  the  habit  is  apt  to  distort  our  views  of  our  nei| 
hours,  and  still  more  our  views  of  ancient  times.  We  are 
ready,  at  least  many  of  us,  to  fasten,  like  the  flesh-fly,  on  I 
corrupt  spots  of  ancient  life,  neglecting  what  was  sound  a 
healthy  in  it.  This  is  obviously  unfair ;  and  before  we  denoni 
the  social  evils  of  Greece,  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  meas] 
of  those  that  exist  in  our  own  country  now.  My  impression 
that  if  our  excellent  friends  of  both  sexes,  who  feel  stirred  to  I 
depths  of  their  hearts  by  the  contemplation  of  our  social  miser 
and  who  are  eager  with  rebuke  and  with  doctrine  to  our  tii 
would  devote  more  attention  to  the  experience  of  antiquity,  i 
result  would  be  to  impart  more  calmness  to  their  thought,  m 
moderation  to  their  arguments.  If,  for  example,  I  were  asked 
state  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  difference  between  ourselves  6 
the  ancient  Greek  in  respect  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  I  shoi 
say  that Jie  had  an  equally  profound  sense  with  ourselves  of  i 
sacredness  of  marriage  and  of  the  Home  ;  and  that  he  tolenu 
much  that  was  irregular  and  vicious  in  the  interest,  as  he  thoi^ 
however  mistakenly,  of  the  Home  and  the  State.  We,  on  < 
other  hand,  have  thought  well  to  shut  our  eyes  for  the  most  pE 
in  social  discussion  and  in  legislation, to  these  evils;  whetl 
wisely  or  not,  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  discussed  here.  I 
object  is  but  to  point  out  that  the  life  of  the  Greek  presents 
every  part  the  most  extreme  contrast  He  was,  typically  a 
sidered,  the  most  highly  oi^anized  specimen  of  humanity  & 
seen  in  the  world ;  and  if  this  means  for  good,  so  also  does 
mean  for  evil.  In  the  sphere  of  the  afTections  and  passions  i 
im^ination  led  him  into  enthusiasms  and  devotions,  compai 
with  which  all  that  has  been  seen  since  seems  pale  and  frig 
Never  have  men  known  how  to  die  for  a  city,  for  the  altan 
religion,  for  the  aacred  name  of  friendship,  like  the  great 
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Hellas.  And  never  did  men  know  how  to  make  themselves 
more  ridiculous  in  the  aberrations  of  their  fancy.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  things  about  that  great  race,  that  they  should 
have  flattered  themselves  on  the  cultivation  of  passions  which 
strong  sense  pronounces  silly,  correct  taste  abominable,  and  our 
religion  a  sinful  infatuation.  This  dark  background  will  always 
be  present  to  the  eye  of  the  student  of  Greek  culture,  but  it  will 
not  hinder  him — but  the  contrary — from  appreciating  what 
stands  clearly  enough,  and  of  quite  a  different  complexion,  in  the 
for^round. 

There  ia  a  striking  contrast  between  the  general  freedom 
allowed  by  modem  law  and  social  custom  in  respect  of  the  con- 
tracting of  marriage,  and  the  restrictions  existing  in  Greece. 
There  were  actually  laws  prohibiting  celibacy  in  some  states  ; 
likewise  customs  by  which  it  was  sought  to  throw  contempt  upon 
single  life  and  upon  childlessness.*    Plutarch,  in  his  essay  on  the 
'Love  of  OflFspring/*  casts  an  oblique  reproach  against  those  who 
wait  to  many  until  laws  are  passed  against  celibacy,  like  the 
countrymen  of  Lykurgus  and  Solon.     In  his  life  of  Lykurgus, 
he  gives  us  a  brief  picture  of  the  ancient  Spartan  sentiment. 
When  a  strange  lady  observed  to  Gorgo,  wife  of  Leonidas,  *  You 
Lacedaemonian  women  alone  govern  the  men,*  the  other  replied, 
*  We  alone  give  birth  to  men.*    While  the  women  were  made  to 
undergo  gymnastic  exercises,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  mates  and 
mothers  of  warriors,  the  lawgiver  inflicted  disgrace  upon  the  un- 
married.    In  the  winter-time,  stripped  of  their  upper  garments, 
they  had  to  walk  round  the  agora,  singing  some  melancholy 
ditty,  in  which  they  confessed  their  guilt  in  disobeying  the  laws ; 
and  they  were  deprived  of  the  respectful  observances  which  the 
younger  rendered  to  the  elder  man.  Derkyllidas,  a  distinguished 
general,  but  a  childless  man,  had  to  submit  to  the  affront  of  a 
younger  man,  who  refused  to  give  place  to  him,  saying,  '  You 
have  no  son  who  shall  give  place  to  me  in  turn.*     Compulsory 
marriage  was  not  confined  to  Sparta,  as  we  find  from  PoUux,  a 
lexicographer  of  the  second  century,  A.D.,  that  a  man  could  be 
indicted  for  dga/my,  i,e.  for  not  marrying,  at  Athens.f  And  Plato, 
in  the  'Symposium,'  describes  a  class  of  confirmed  bachelors  who 
"'rill  not  marry  £h)m  inclination,  but  only  '  because  they  are  com- 
pelled by  the  law.'    We  cannot  wonder  if  marriage  did  not 
present  itself  in  a  very  attractive  light  to  many  men  under  these 
circmnstances.    Some  rather  caustic  sayings  have  come  down  to 
us  on  the  subject :  that  of  Menander,  e.gr.,  who  is  reported  to 
have  said,  that  *  marriage  was  evil,  but  a  necessary  eviL*  Another 
story  is  to  the  effect  that  when  one  was  counselling  Solon  to 
impose  a  fine  on  unmarried  men,  he  hesitated,  saying  that  woman 
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to  be  offered  up  at  every  marriage  ceremonial,  by  priests  and 
priestesses  and  by  the  whole  city,  that  the  children  to  be  bom 
may  ever  be  more  virtuous  and  more  useful  than  their  virtuous 
and  useful  parents.'*  It  may  be  instructive  to  compare  such 
ideals  with  that  of  Christianity,  which  teaches  us  to  view  all  the 
relations  of  the  family  in  the  light  of  a  training  for  eternity. 
Some  nobler  expression  of  the  thought  seems  to  be  required  than 
the  somewhat  bald  and  frigid  formula  in  the  service  of  the 
English  Prayer  Book. 


NEUADDLWYD. 

'  I  HAVE  an  impression  that  I  have  seen  that  unpronounceable 
word  somewhere  before,  the  double  "  d  "  brings  the  Welsh  hills 
to  the  mind's  eye ;  the  word  rmust  hail  from  the  Principality, 
thoogh  I  have  no  recollection  of  having  visited  a  place  of  that 
name.'  You  have  not,  very  likely.  But  let  me  tell  you  where 
you  have  seen  the  name:  was  it  not  when  looking  over  the 
Alphabetical  List  of  Ministers  in  the  Congregational  Year  Book  ? 
In  the  Year  Book  for  1867,  the  latest  I  can  refer  to  now,  you 
will  find  the  names  of  twenty-nine  ministers  who  were  educated 
at  Neuaddlwyd ;  the  number  has  rapidly  decreased  of  late,  the 
enemy  Death  has  been  thinning  the  ranks  till  only  twelve  are 
left  in  this  year's  list.  Many  readers  of  the  Evomgelical  probably 
have  never  been  through  the  Vale  of  Aeron.  Though  they  have 
been  delighted  and  charmed  with  their  holiday  excursions 
through  North  Wales,  South  Wales  is  still  an  almost  unknown 
country  to  them,  and  they  have  not  heard  before  of  Aeron  Vale. 
We  can  assure  them  that  it  is  well  worth  visiting,  though  it  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  usual  guide  books.  The  heart  of  the  poet 
and  artist  will  be  gratified  with  the  view  all  the  way  down  from 
Ystrad  to  Aberaeron.  The  latter  is  a  small  seaport  town  in  the 
Cardigan  Bay,  about  midway  between  Aberystwith  and  Cardigan. 
Many  a  poet  in  olden  times  received  inspiration  from  the  mur- 
muring sound  of  the  river  Aeron  as  it  rushed  through  the  valley 
to  the  sea.  Neuaddlwyd  is  a  large,  old-fashioned  chapel,  nestling 
at  the  foot  of  rather  a  steep  hill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Aberaeron.  It  is  the  mother  church  of  several  Congregational 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  work  of  God  has  been 
carried  on  there  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness  for  many  years. 
However,  it  is  not  owing  to  the  Church  life  and  activity  mani- 
fested that  the  name  is  so  well  known  in  Wales,  but  on  account 
of  the  fame  of  the  school  or  college  over  which  the  Neuaddlwyd 
pastor  presided.  Some  fifty  years  ago  it  was  known  throughout 
the  Principality  as  *  Ysgol  Neuaddlwyd,'  though  the  institution 
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was  located  at  Penybanc,  about  two  miles  distant  In  the  yc 
1810,  it  was  resolved  by  a  number  of  Congregational  minist) 
in  South  Wales  to  establish  a  classical  and  theological  school 
prepare  young  mea  possessing  natural  preaching  abilities  for  t 
Christian  ministry,  who  coiUd  not  gain  admission  to  any  of  t 
colleges  on  account  of  theii  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  Engli 
langUE^e,  etc.  About  the  same  time  the  Kev.  Thomas  Phi  Hi 
the  pastor  of  Keuaddlwyd,  had  determined  to  build  a  small  hoi 
where  his  own  chQdren  and  those  in  the  neighbourhood  coi 
be  educated ;  when  the  committee  heard  of  this  bouse  at  Pei 
banc,  it  was  decided  to  start  the  theological  school  there,  a 
eventually  the  pastor  of  Neuaddlwyd  became  the  tutor.  Let 
now  rapidly  glance  at  the  man  who  was  the  teacher  of  scores 
young  men  who  in  their  day  did  a  noble  work  for  G!od,  a 
many  of  whom  occupied  the  most  important  positions  in  Wal 
ITie  Kev.  Thomas  Phillips,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  1772.  His  fat! 
was  an  officer  of  the  church  at  Pencadair  in  Carmarthenshire 
a  church  renowned  for  its  stern  orthodoxy  in  days  gone  by,  a 
woe  be  to  the  man  who  would  give  an  uncertain  sound  fn 
that  pulpit.  After  the  service  the  sanhedrim  would  meet  ii 
small  house  not  far  from  the  chapel,  when  the  culprit  would 
examined  and  cross-examined  by  the  elders,  and  his  sem 
pulled  to  pieces  if  it  did  not  contain  what  was  called  '  healt 
doctrine.'  Youug  Phillips  was  brought  up  under  that  kind 
puritanical  religious  influence.  His  father  sent  him  to  the  b 
grammar  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometime  after  bavi 
been  admitted  to  the  church  at  Pencadair  he  was  invited 
preach ;  the  minister  was  to  make  the  resolution  of  the  cbni 
known  to  the  young  man,  which  he  did  in  the  following  won 
'  It  appears  that  the  people  here  want  you  to  become  a  threahol 
intimating  that  if  he  commenced  to  preach  he  would  meet  w 
many  who  would  try  to  step  on  him.  But  we  believe  that  a 
attempt  made  in  that  direction  in  after  years  would  meet  w 
signal  failure.  Dr.  Phillips  was  not  a  man  who  would  stand  a 
such  treatment  from  any  person,  rich  or  poor ;  his  tall  commai 
ing  presence,  his  position  in  the  county,  and  his  pure  conver 
tion  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  \ 
ordained  at  Keuaddlwyd  in  1798 ;  soon  after  a  large  number 
members  were  added  to  the  church.  His  fame  as  a  preacl 
rapidly  spread  abroad,  though  he  seldom,  if  ever,  had  whal 
called  the  ' liwyl'  yet  he  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attenti 
and  deep  appreciation  wherever  he  went.  He  had  invitatJ 
after  invitation  to  leave  his  charge,  and  that  from  some  of  1 
strongest  churches  in  the  Principality ;  but  when  an  invitati 
came,  there  was  a  revival  or  more  than  ordinary  prosperity 
the  church   at  the  time,  which  to  him  was  an  unmistaka 
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sign  tliat  it  was  his  daty  to  remain  with  his  faithful  flock.  His 
public  spirit  urged  him  to  engage  in  the  work  of  extending  the 
kingdom  of  Chnst  Many  parts  of  Wales  at  that  time  were  in 
a  benighted  condition,  so  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  enlighten  the  people  at  a  place  called  Llanbadam- 
fawr,  some  eighteen  miles  from  his  home;  he  preached  in  the  open 
air,  and  in  a  hired  house  for  a  time ;  then  a  chapel  was  built, 
and  in  a  short  time  a  strong  and  flourishing  church  was  formed 
there.  For  upwards  of  two  years  he  travelled  to  another  place 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  his  home,  where  he  preached  many 
a  time  under  a  large  tree,  sometimes  exposed  to  the  rough  treat- 
ment of  the  rabble ;  the  result  of  these  self-denying  labours  was 
the  establishment  of  a  Congregational  church  which  to-day  is 
one  of  the  strongest  in  the  county. 

The  first  time  Phillips  preached  in  that  chapel,  seeing  all  the 
men  with  their  hats  on,  he  reminded  them  that  in  days  of  old 
the  people  took  off  their  shoes  when  in  the  presence  of  God,  but 
now  the  custom  was  to  take  off  their  hats ;  in  an  instant  all  the 
hats  disappeared.  During  his  ministry  members  left  Neuaddlwyd 
and  formed  new  churches  at  Nebo,  Penycae,  and  Aberaeron, 
whilst  the  weak  and  almost  defunct  church  at  Cilcenin  was 
revived  and  strengthened.  The  Doctor  used  to  tell  his  friends 
that  the  mother  would  never  suffer  as  long  as  the  daughters 
flourished  around  her.  If  it  were  only  for  his  great  ministerial 
efforts,  the  name  of  Dr.  Phillips  is  worthy  of  being  held  in  loving 
remembrance  by  the  churches  in  Wales.  When  the  small 
thatched  cottage  was  built  at  Penybanc,  the  Doctor  had  not  the 
least  intention  of  undertaking  the  duties  of  the  school ;  but  in  a 
short  time  after  it  was  opened,  the  young  minister  who  had  been 
appointed  master  died,  and  the  work  of  teaching  devolved  on 
Dr.  Phillips.  When  we  remember  that  it  was  some  eighteen 
years  since  he  had  left  college,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  him 
confess  long  afterwards  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  up  half 
the  night  sometimes  to  keep  abreast  of  the  first  class,  and  that 
he  was  not  sorry  when  the  most  advanced  students  left  for  the 
ministry  or  entered  college.  In  this  primitive  building  with  its 
thatched  roof  and  whitewashed  walls,  the  Doctor  carried  on  his 
work  from  year  to  year,  preaching  generally  three  times  every 
Sunday.  Hundreds  of  children,  the  sons  of  farmers,  farm- 
labourers,  and  artisans  received  a  good  sound  education ;  and 
upwards  of  two  hundred  young  men  were  trained  for  the 
ministry ;  some  of  them,  it  is  true,  entered  other  colleges,  but 
the  great  majority  went  forth  to  the  Master's  work  from  Penybanc, 
or,  as  it  is  more  widely  known,  Neuaddlwyd  School.  As  far  as 
we  know,  it  was  entirely  under  the  Doctor's  own  control;  it  was 
nnsectarian,  and  every  denomination  in  Wales  has  derived  great 
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advantage  from  it.  The  children  were  ia  oae  part,  whilst  t 
students  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  one  of  wh( 
often  assisted  in  teaching  the  little  ones.  The  reader  may 
ready  to  ask,  '  How  was  it  possible  to  tmin  young  men  for  t 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry  under  such  circumstances,  a 
was  not  the  education  given  of  a  very  limited  and  superfic 
character  V  The  circumstances  certainly  were  not  the  nn 
favourable ;  hut  the  fame  of  the  school  spread  throughout  t 
Principality,  and  young  men  came  from  all  parts  to  sit  at  t 
feet  of  this  Welsh  Gamaliel.  Many  of  these  lads  entered  t 
school  perfectly  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the  English  tong 
and  when  they  left  they  could  read  English,  Latin,  Greek,  8 
Hebrew.  The  writer  knows  more  than  one  of  the  old  scbol 
still  living  who  can  read  Hebrew  and  Greek  as  well  as  th 
beloved  mother-tongue ;  so  the  training  after  all  was  not  so  v( 
artificial  Again,  you  are  ready  to  exclaim,  '  A  strange  colh 
that,  in  such  an  outlandish  place!  Where  did  the  studei 
lodge  V  Yes,  rather  rural  and  primitive  we  confess.  T 
students  lodged  wherever  they  could,  in  the  neighbouring  far 
houses  and  cottages.  '  What  a  rough,  uncouth  way  of  prepari 
for  the  ministry !  how  could  those  men  be  expected  to  condi 
themselves  properly  in  a  drawing-room  !*  They  were  not  t 
pected  to  sojourn  or  to  spend  much  of  their  time  in  drawii 
rooms ;  most  of  them  would  have  to  preach  three  times  evt 
Sunday,  perhaps  walk  twenty  miles  between  the  services,  a 
to  live  on  a  salary  of  between  £25  and  £70  a  year.  They  wf 
trained  for  a  work  to  be  done  tken  in  Wales,  and  they  wf 
forth  not  expecting  to  lounge  in  drawing-rooms,  but  to  rough 
among  the  h^ls,  to  help  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  to  spe 
to  the  sorrowful  in  heart,  to  sympathize  with  the  heavy  ladi 
to  visit  the  sick,  and  to  cheer  the  last  moments  of  those  w 
were  passing  out  of  sight  down  the  dark  valley  of  the  shade 
of  death !  This  work  they  did  nobly  and  well  In  their  dai 
contact  with  those  somewhat  rough  and  blunt  fanners  ai 
labourers,  they  had  splendid  opportunities  to  learn  somethii 
of  human  nature ;  the  simple  yet  genuine  piety,  as  well  as  t 
honest  natural  life  of  those  men  and  women,  left  an  influen 
on  the  young  men's  hearts  which  time  could  not  efface.  Thi 
they  had  frequent  opportunities  to  exercise  their  preachii 
powers  in  the  chapels  and  farm-houses  in  the  neighbourboo 
when  the  Doctor  himself  would  often  be  present.  More  thi 
one  mighty  revival  broke  out  when  the  students  were  preachii 
at  these  farm-houses.  In  Neuaddlwyd  Chapel  on  the  Sundf 
generally  one  of  the  students  had  to  conduct  the  introductoi 
part  of  the  service ;  and  if  careless  in  reading,  a  sharp  criticis: 
from  the  tutor  after  the  service  would  have  to  be  endure 
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Once  a  student,  not  one  of  the  brightest,  had  read  and  prayed ; 
when  Dr.  Phillips  gave  out  his  text,  he  said,  '  My  text  is  in  the 
chapter  which  David  so  terribly  mutilated  just  now ;'  looking 
towards  the  big  pew,  he  added,  *  Where  is  he  now  ?  I  should 
like  him  to  notice  how  this  part  of  the  chapter  should  be  read.' 
Then  he  read  the  passage  with  his  own  peculiar  emphasis,  which 
gave  the  sense  more  clearly  than  many  an  exposition.  If  space 
pennitted  we  should  like  to  give  some  of  his  wise  counsels  to 
the  students  when  leaving  for  the  holidays,  as  to  their  conduct 
in  the  homes  to  which  they  would  be  invited  during  their 
preaching  tours.  Though  having  been  brought  up  in  a  rather 
stem  and  solemn  religious  atmosphere,  he  was  full  of  mirth  and 
hveliness ;  his  anecdotes  and  witty  sayings  generally  produced 
laughter.  On  one  occasion  he  had  been  preaching  with  great 
power,  a  brother  minister  was  listening ;  after  service  they  retired 
to  the  house,  where  Phillips  soon  made  the  people  laugh.  His 
brother  minister  remarked  that  when  Ustening  to  his  sermon,  he 
thought  he  was  too  solemn  to  speak  in  that  witty  style.  *  Oh,' 
replied  he,  '  the  only  difference  between  us  in  that  respect  is 
this,  you  use  your  wit  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  out  of  it*  His  piety 
and  deep  humility  were  beyond  a  doubt.  One  of  his  students 
relates  that  he  remembered  him  one  afternoon  reading  the  ac- 
count of  the  missionaries  in  Madagascar  with  the  tears  flowing 
down  his  cheeks;  he  retired  to  commune  with  his  God,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  room,  said :  '  I  am  ashamed  of  myself 
when  I  think  of  how  little  service  I  am  to  God  and  His  kingdom.' 
Two  of  the  students  were  ordained  at  Neuaddlwyd  in  1817  as 
missionaries;  they  were  the  first  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Madagascar.  In  the  year  1835,  Dr.  Phillips,  feeling  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age  coming  on,  advised  the  church  to  appoint  an 
assistant  minister ;  their  choice  fell  on  one  of  the  students,  the 
Eev.  William  Evans,  who,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Phillips,  became 
the  sole  pastor  of  NeuadcQwyd  and  Aberaeron,  and  continues  to 
this  day  to  labour  with  acceptance  in  the  same  sphere.  After 
serving  his  fellow-countrymen  as  a  pastor  and  tutor  for  many 
years,  this  man  of  God  fell  asleep  in  the  year  1842,  having 
reached  the  promised  three  score  years  and  ten. 

Jenkin  Jones. 


Love  to  God  and  from  God.— Love  is  the  greatest  thing  that  God 
can  give  us,  for  Himself  is  Love,  and  it  is  the  greatest  thing  that  we 
can  give  to  Gk)d,  for  it  will  also  give  ourselves,  and  carry  with  it  all  that 
ia  oan.  The  Apostle  calls  it  the  bond  of  perfection  ;  it  is  the  old  and 
the  new,  and  it  la  the  sreat  commandment,  and  it  is  all  the  command- 
ments: for  it  is  the  fuIfiUing  of  the  law.  It  does  the  work  of  all  the 
other  graces,  without  any  other  instrument  but  its  own  immediate 
virtue.-/.  Taylor, 


CONCERNING  LODGERS. 

'  And  she  said  uato  her  husband,  Behold,  nov  I  perceive  that  thi 
an  holy  man  of  Qod,  which  passeth  by  us  continuaUy.  Let  us  mak 
little  chamber.  I  pray  thee,  on  the  wall ;  and  let  us  set  for  him  ther 
bed,  and  a  table,  and  a  stool,  and  a  candlestick  ;  and  it  shall  be,  wl 
he  Cometh  to  us,  that  he  shall  turn  in  thither.'— 2  Knros  ir.  9, 10. 

'  But  withal  prepare  me  also  a  lodging.'— Philbmoit  22. 
The  furniture  of  the  little  room  in  whicb  Eiiaha  lired  vas 
sumptuous.  Yet  it  showed  a  hospitable  disposition ;  and  it ' 
suitable  to  the  prophet's  habits.  The  bed  would  hold  his  ti 
frame,  and  give  him  balmy  sleep.  The  stool  would  enable  1 
to  sit  at  the  table,  and  by  the  light  of  his  candle  he  would 
able  to  read  any  scrap  of  sacred  literature  that  he  might  ca 
with  him,  or  to  make  notes  of  the  joumeya  which  he  propa 
to  take,  or  of  the  messages  which  he  proposed  to  deliver.  Tl 
though  the  furniture  was  meagre,  it  was  sufScient ;  and  it  wo 
often  be  a  welcome  nest  for  the  prophet  wherein  to  rest  awl 
amid  the  storms  of  life. 

We  cannot  tell  what  kind  of  a  lodging  Philemon  would  \ 
pare  for  the  Apostle  Paul.  Philemon  wag  at  the  head  o 
large  household,  and  would  be  able  no  doubt  to  offer  Paul  a 
fortable  quarters  during  his  stay  in  the  city  of  Coloss£e. 
present  Paul  was  writing  from  a  hired  house  in  Borne.  He  ^ 
occupying  furnished  apartments,  but  he  was  being  guarded 
the  soldiers.  He  was  both  a  lodger  and  a  prisoner.  Who 
host  or  landlord  was,  we  cannot  telL  He  was  a  lodger.  A 
when  he  escaped  from  the  irksomeness  of  prison  life,  he  wo 
be  a  lodger  still,  even  though  a  guest  at  the  house  of  Philem 
One  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  one  of 
greatest  men  in  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  others  that  mi; 
be  named,  whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  belonged 
the  class  of  lodgei^.  It  is  an  interesting  class,  a  very  la 
class ;  and  no  doubt  extremely  important.  The  lodger 
recognised  by  the  British  Constitution,  and  under  certain  ci 
ditions  can  exercise  a  vote.  He  is  recognised  in  the  Bible,  8 
there  is  comfort  for  him  and  help  for  him  in  the  example  of  si: 
men  as  Paul  and  Elisha, 

A  large  part  of  our  population  may  be  said  to  be  in  theJodj 
state.  What  is  called  '  shilling '  is  a  very  common  and  wii 
spread  habit.  Our  lai^e  towns  and  cities  do  not  allow  us 
know  much  about  that  stability  and  deep-rooted  influence  whi 
come  to  many  who  live  in  the  same  bouse  for  many  yei 
together.  It  ia  true  that  we  get  shaken  up  more,  and  gain  mc 
breadth  of  view ;  bat  it  is  often  at  the  expense  of  depth  a: 
intensity.  People  see  different  towns,  and  know  more  of  differe 
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trades,  but  it  often  happens  that  they  know  little  of  themselves 
and  little  of  God.  We  may  become  a  superficial,  restless,  sensa- 
tion-loving people  by  seeking  to  combine  Arab  habits  with  the 
costoniB  of  modem  civilization.  But  be  the  dangers  what  they 
may,  the  fact  remains  that  thousands  of  young  men  and  women, 
that  tens  of  thousands  of  householders,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
sailors,  are  wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  that  when 
they  rest  and  abide  it  is  not  in  a  house  of  their  own,  but  in  a 
lodging  belonging  to  another. 

This  seems  a  very  lonely  life.  It  tempts  a  man  to  isolate 
himself  from  all  social  and  political  interests.  He  is  apt  to  stand 
aloof,  too  much  depressed  by  his  own  isolation  to  do  anything,  or 
too  mach  inflated  by  egotism  to  take  any  part  except  that  of  a 
critic.  Let  a  man  cure  himself  of  this  to  b^in  with.  Life  in  a 
lodging  does  not  involve  a  separation  from  all  work  for  society. 
A  lodger  may  be  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  may 
walk  on  foot  to  his  Parliamentary  duties  with  a  noble  purpose 
and  endeavour  to  serve  his  country  worthily.  The  lodger  may 
be  an  artist^  who,  at  present  unknown  by  the  great  world,  is  yet, 
by  diligent  And  noble  work,  seeking  to  purify  and  raise  the 
tastes  of  his  fellow-men.  The  lodger  may  be  a  young  man  in  a 
house  of  business,  who  yet  enrolls  himself  in  some  political 
society,  or  engages  himself  in  some  Christian  enterprise.  The 
lodgers  in  the  cases  to  which  we  refer  were  Elisha,  who  was 
doing  his  best  to  purify  Israel  from  many  stains  ;  and  Paul,  who 
was  the  world's  great  reformer  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
The  lonely  chamber  may  be  peopled  with  many  interests ;  and 
the  sohtary  man  may  make  himself  the  centre  of  much  that  con- 
tributes to  the  world's  happiness  and  progress. 

Such  an  outward  condition  is  often  the  time  of  opptyrtunity. 
First  it  disciplines  the  character.    The  young  men  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  lodgers.    They  have  to  keep  chapel  in  the 
morning,  or  to  respond  to  the  roU-call;  but  in  many  respects 
they  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources.    It  becomes  an  anxious 
question  with  their  parents  and  guardians  as  to  how  they  will 
turn  out.     Other  young  man  are  not  surrounded  with  these  old 
associations.  There  is  nothing  romantic  in  their  lot.   Landladies 
differ.    Some  make  the  young  man  very  comfortable ;  and  some 
make  him  just  the  reverse.    Lodgers  and  landladies  have  much 
to  put  up  with  on  both  sides.    There  is  often  friction,  un- 
pleasantness, and  a  week's  notice.    But  amid  these  apparently 
ixiean  surroundings  there  is  opportunity  for  developing  a  sturdy, 
honest,  self-controlling  Christian  character.  The  practice  of  neces- 
saiy  economy;  the  little  hardships  and  privations  that  have  to 
be  undergone ;  the  simple  fare  that  has  to  be  eaten — these  make 
demands  on  patience  and  on  self-control,  which  often  result  in 
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ever  wrote.  The  letters  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Ephesians,  to 
the  ColoBsians,  to  Philemon  and  the  second,  to  Timotliy,  were  all 
written  while  Paul  was  a  lodger  and  a  prisoner  in  Borne.  What 
some  men  wonld  have  regarded  as  an  idle  episode  in  life,  was 
regarded  by  him  as  an  opportunity  for  recording  Christian  truth 
and  doing  Christian  service.  So  Bunyan  wrote  his  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  in  prison.  And  Martin  Luther  translated  the  Bible 
into  Greiman  while  a  prisoner  in  the  Castle  of  the  Wartburg. 
Mach  may  be  done  by  writing  sensible  and  Christian  letters  to 
Mends ;  and  by  work  which  easily  suggests  itself  to  a  willing 
mind.  Some  may  think  that  this  advice  is  all  too  heroic  to  b^ 
followed  in  the  present  day.  The  commercial  traveller,  e.g,y 
thinks  that  he  is  quite  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  Christian  use- 
fulness. And  yet  when  he  sits  down  to  a  commercial  dinner 
he  has  some  quiet  opportunities  not  granted  to  other  men.  He 
can  ask  for  a  "  free  table,"  i.6.,  a  table  where  he  is  not  compelled 
to  drink  strong  and  expensive  drinks.  He  can  offer  a  quiet 
protest  against  pungent  story-telling.  He  can  turn  the  con- 
versation into  useful  channels.  He  can  at  night-time  decline 
card-playing,  late  hours,  and  undesirable  forms  of  passing  the 
time.  Though  he  is  only  a  lodger  he  can  do  useful  and  present 
work. 

Extracts  from  a  pastor's  correspondence  might  not  be  unin- 
teresting. One  writes  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  say  that  he 
is  doing  his  best  to  speak  of  Christianity  to  the  natives  among 
whom  he  has  to  work.  Another  writes  from  South  America  to 
say  that  he  never  forgets  our  Sunday-school  where  he  was  con- 
verted, and  now  he  does  his  best  amid  very  few  spiritual 
privil^es  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  An  Asiatic  writes  to  me  to 
say  that  he  is  studying  hard  at  an  American  university,  to  fit 
himself  to  return  to  Asia  Minor,  to  be  a  missionary  to  his 
brethren.  A  Christian  man  writes  to  say  that  he  has  joined  a 
congregation  and  taken  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school  in  the 
town  to  which  he  has  removed.  These  are  satisfactory  proofs 
that  those  who  roam  need  not  neglect  Divine  things  and  Divine 
calls  to  service.  Some  give  way  to  a  restless  neglectful  disposi- 
tion; they  never  settle;  they  are  the  rolling  stones  of  the 
community ;  the  critics  of  the  churches  and  of  preachers,  and 
hangers-on  of  the  spiritual  camp,  and  at  present  engaged  in  no 
earnest  enterprise. 

Now  consider  how  much  better  a  man  is  or  may  be  than  his 
lodging.  We  are  all  lodgers ;  all  pilgrims ;  all  occupying  our 
sphere  only  for  a  time.  It  matters  little  how  the  chamber  may 
De  furnished,  whether  with  simple  stool  or  luxurious  lounge, 
wh^er  with  hard  deal  table  or  polished  wood,  holding  on  its 
SQtTaee  every  sign  of  civilization,  education,  and  refinement. 

20—2 
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The  great  tiling  is,  who  and  what  is  the  man  t  who  and  wha 
the  inhfthitant  and  occupier  ?  The  desert  is  wild,  but  it  c 
taioed  a  John  the  Baptist.  The  inn  was  lowly,  and  the  aclj( 
ing  courtyard  was  filled  with  the  lowing  herda,  but  there 
Saviour  of  the  world  was  born.  The  carpenter's  shop  ^ 
common,  but  there  the  Christ  prepared  Himself  for  His  gi 
work.  And  in  that  place  which  you  now  occupy,  you  can 
present  duty  of  the  highest  and  noblest  character.  The  chi 
ber  at  Shuuem  was  consecrated  by  many  a  prayer,  and  ' 
glori£ed  by  a  resurrection.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  with 
room  which  you  occupy }  Go  to  it  to-night,  and  ask  God 
give  you  there  and  then  a  new  heart.  Go  to  it,  and  there  rep 
of  sin  ;  not  try  to  repent,  or  prepare  to  repent,  or  think  ab 
repenting;  hut  actually  turn  away  from  sin — ^your  own  : 
whatever  it  may  be — and  there  and  then  b^n  a  new  life,  v 
new  purposes  and  a  new  choice.  And  ^en  &om  out  t 
chamber  you  shall  come  mighty  with  Divine  force  to  overco 
temptation,  to  put  down  spiritual  adversaries  beneath  your  f< 
to  do  some  good  in  God's  world,  and,  finally,  to  pass  on  to  < 
of  the  many  mansions  prepared  for  you  by  the  loving  fo 
thought  of  your  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Samuel  Peabson,  m:.A 


THE  LAKE  OF  GENNESARET. 

Lake — mirror  once  of  walnut,  palm, 

Fig,  oleander  glowing  bright; 

Gardens  with  cactus  hedges,  white 
Cottages  pictured  in  thy  calm. 

Deep  blue ;  brown  boats  upon  thy  breast, 
And  patient  pelicans  for  prey 
Haunting  thy  shore,  while  azure  day 

Eejoiced  to  see  herself  at  rest. 

In  thy  translucent  waters,  now 

The  busy  life  from  thee  has  passed, 

No  net  into  thy  waves  is  cast. 
No  tree  is  garland  to  thy  brow. 

The  curse  of  Islam,  like  hell-flame. 

All  round  thee.  Lake,  has  scorched  and  scarred ; 

But  thou  art  still  the  Master's  baid, 
And  all  thy  voices  breathe  His  name. 

G.  T.  COSTEE. 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT'LIFE. 

11. — ^Fbom  Boot  to  Flower. 

{C(mtinued  from  p.  258.) 

Take  now  a  few  specimens  of  the  flower,  place  their  stems  in  a 
glass  of  water,  and  use  the  specimens  one  by  one  in  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  various  parts  of  the  Flower,  which, 
having  examined  the  Boot,  Stem,  and  Leaf,  is  the  only  remain- 
ing portion  of  our  plant. 

First  of  all,  the  extreme  tip  of  the  stem,  the  point  on  which 
the  flower  is  fixed,  is  called  the  Receptacle  ;  it  is  the  residence, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  flower. 

Next,  the  stem  itself,  or  stalk  of  the  flower  is  called  the  pe- 
dunde,  firom  a  Latin  word  meaning  *  a  little  foot.'  Do  not  con- 
fuse this  word  with  'petiole,'  which  is  only  applied,  as  I  have  said, 
to  the  stalk  of  a  leaf.  Some  flowers,  like  some  leaves,  are  stalk- 
less  :  they,  like  leaves  with  no  stalk,  are  '  sessile.'  The '  Becepta- 
cle/  then,  is  the  extreme  tip  of  the  '  Peduncle/  To  see  it,  cut 
perpendicularly  down  through  the  centre  of  the  flower  with  a  pen- 
biife,  and  it  is  the  conical  solid  paH  in  the  centre  of  your  section. 

Now,  then,  examine  the  flower  itself,  using  another  specimen 
&om  the  glass. 

We  shall  find  jPour  sets  of  organs,  and  we  will  go  from  the 
outside  to  the  inside  of  our  flower.  Each  set  forms  what  is 
termed  a  whorl,  or  circle  of  similar  organs. 

In  the  two  outer  sets  the  circular  arrangement  is  clearly  seen ; 
it  is  not  so  plain,  at  first  sight,  in  the  two  inner  ones. 

First,  there  wiU  be  seen  a  circle  of  five  yellowish-green 
'  leaves '  which  rest  against  and  support  the  circle  of  coloured 
leaves  next  inside  them.  These  are  the  Sepals,  and  the  five 
together  form  the  Calyx,  or  '  cup,*  as  the  word  means  in  Greek. 
Note  that  these  sepals  are  covered  with  soft  hairs  outside,  while 
inside  they  are  smooth  and  glossy;  they  are  'spreading,'  i,e., 
they  are  not  sharply  bent  back  and  down  against  the  peduncle 
in  this  specimen;  they  are  so  in  another  kind  of  buttercup. 
Now  pidl  these  sepals  off  one  by  one,  and  notice  that  they  are 
all  quite  *free '  from  one  another !  the  meaning  of  this  we  shall 
dee  at  a  future  time.  Look  at  a  bud,  if  there  be  one  on  the 
plant,  and  you  will  see  that  these  five  sepals  cover  up  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  flower,  and  are  gi*een,  not  greenish-yellow. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Again,  note  in  the  bud,  when  it  is 
slightly  more  advanced,  that  between  the  sepals  are  five  very 
narrow  yellow  lines  which  pi^event  your  seeing  the  central  parts 
of  the  flower  through  the  spaces  between  the  sepals.    All  these 
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little  points  have  their  importance,  and  show  the  wonderful  f 
sight  and  care,  and  the  evident  design  of  the  Maker  of  all 
flowers. 

Secondly,  in  a  fresh  specimen,  pull  away  the  sepals  and 
see  our  second  circle,  consiating  of  five  bright  yellow  leaves, 
*  free '  from  one  another.  These  are  the  PkaU  (from  an 
Greek  word  meaning  '  spread  out,'  a  position  which  this  sec 
circle  usually  assumes).  The  petals  taken  together  form 
CwoUa,  or  '  crown,'  so  called,  probably,  because  it  forms 
gloiy,  as  it  were,  of  the  flower.     So  we  are  told : 

'  There's  not  a  tiny  buttercup 
Returning  witit  the  spring. 
But  it  can  boast  a  golden  crown 
As  bright  as  any  sing.' 

Take  another  specimen  with  the  Calyx  also  present,  and  ] 
that  these  five  yellow  petals  come  between  the  five  sepals, 
not  oppoaite  to  them,  accounting  for  the  five  narrow  yel 
lines  seen  in  the  bud  just  now.  They  are  '  alternate '  with 
sepals,  and  if  we  call  the  sepals  A,  C,  E,  G,  I,  and  the  pe 
E,  D,  F,  H,  K,  you  will  find  that  they  will  come  thus : 

SepaU     A     C     E     G     I 
Petals         E      D     F      H      K. 

This  second  circle,  the  Corolla,  is  usually  the  coloured  par 
the  flower,  as  it  is  here,  but  sometimes  we  find  a  Calyx  colon 
(as  in  the  Columbine) ;  sometimes  both  Calyx  and  Corolla 
green.  For  all  these  changes  there  are  good  reasons,  as 
shall  see  from  time  to  time,  more  especially  in  our  study  of 
uses  of  the  fiower  and  other  oi^ns.  The  glorious  blaz( 
yellow  in  our  meadows  just  now  is  a  sight  to  gladden  eye 
heart,  but  there  is  a  deeper  meaning  in  it  than  even  this.  To  ret 
to  our  corolla,  pull  a  single  petal  off  and  look  at  it.  It  is  yel 
on  both  sides,  the  outside  being  a  soft  quiet  yellow,  the  insic 
bright  glittering  glossy  yellow.  Now  look  carefully  at  the  lo 
part  of  the  Inside  surface,  close  down  to  its  point  of  attachmi 
and  there  is  a  tiny  scale  under  which  you  can  push  the  poin 
the  knife ;  raise  the  scale,  and  you  find  a  little  soft  lamp 
juicy  matter.  This  is  the  nectar-gland,  and  it,  with  its  scal< 
called  the  Nectary.  It  may  not  possess  any  odour  to  our  se 
of  smell,  but  there  the  odour  is  ;  and  those  insects  with  tl 
keen  olfactory  sense,  tfuy  know  all  about  it  I  They  use 
Eoife  hut  an  instrument  of  their  own,  and  thrust  this  under  i 
scale,  and  then  the  treat  they  look  for  is  theirs  in  the  shapt 
the  honey  or  nectar  in  the  gland.  What  it  is  that  first  gtu 
them  to  scent  the  honey  we  shall  see  by-and-by. 
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Thirdly,  having  pulled  off  from  another  specimen  all  the  sepals 
and  peUds,  we  come  to  a  set  of  very  different  organs.  They  are 
yellow  in  colour,  many  in  number,  and  look  not  unlike  little 
clubs^  each  with  its  thread-like  stalk,  supporting  a  swollen  upper 
part  These  are  the  StameTis,  or  StamiTial  leaves,  and  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  plant.  They  get  their  name  from  a 
Greek  word  'stemon,'  which  means  the  'warp'  in  the  upright 
loom,  the  part  that  stands  upright !  Examine  a  single  stamen 
nnder  the  lens.  It  has  two  parts.  The  thread-like  part  below 
is  the  Filament  (in  Latin  meaning  '  thread ') ;  here  we  have  a 
third  kind  of  stalk.  We  had  *  petiole,'  and  'peduncle;'  now  we 
have '  filament'  It  is  the  stalk:  of  the  little  club  at  the  top. 
The  dub  is  called  the  Amther,  from  a  Greek  word  meaning 
'  flowery,'  because  it  is  one  of  the  essential  organs  of  the  process 
of  flowering.  The  Anther  needs  a  very  close  examination. 
There  is  a  tiny  groove  down  its  back  (or  outer  side),  and  another 
down  its  front  (or  inner  side) ;  these  two  grooves  divide  it  into 
two  halves,  called  Lobes.  These  are  really  little  pouches,  or 
cells,  and  are  of  course  hollow.  These  pouches  contain  a 
quantity  of  golden  '  dust,'  which  can  be  readily  seen  by  tearing 
open  one  of  the  pouches  with  a  needle.  In  a  more  fully  open 
flower  there  will  be  seen  a  minute  slit  down  the  outer  side  of 
each  pouch;  this  slit  comes  about  naturally;  the  process  was 
simply  hastened  by  the  needle  in  our  former  case.  When  the 
slits  appear,  the  golden  dust  falls  out  of  its  own  accord,  or  is 
pushed  out  (when  it  is  ripe  and  ready  to  fall)  by  the  head  of 
some  insect  that  comes  bustling  about  in  the  flower  in  search  of 
honey.  He  probably  takes  away  some  of  the  dust  on  his  head 
before  he  goes  to  another  flower,  and  in  doing  so  he  does  exadly 
what  God  irUended  him  to  do.  We  will  see  what  this  means  later 
00.  For  the  present,  sufficeittosay  that  he  is  doing  the  plant  a  great 
service,  and  he  gets  the  honey  as  his  reward,  so  to  speak.  The 
yellow  dust  is  called  Pollen,  which  means  fine  flour  or  dust 
Each  mite  of  this  dust  is  a  Pollen-grain,  and  under  the  micro- 
scope is  seen  to  be  a  hollow  cell  with  two  coverings.  Without 
these  pollen-grains  flowers  could  not  be  reproduced  at  aU ;  it  is 
the  '  fertilizing  agent,'  this  pollen,  and  has  a  wondrous  mission 
to  perform.  Some  pollen-grains  are  exquisitely  moulded  and 
ornamented,  and  form  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  Sometimes 
the  wind  carries  pollen  on  its  journey,  and  the  so-called  '  sulphur 
showers '  often  seen  in  pine  forests,  are  really  clouds  of  pollen 
borne  by  the  wind  from  the  flowers  of  the  pine-trees.  So  we 
And  a  Stamen  is  made  up  of  Filament  and  Anther ;  the  Antl^et 
of  two  lobes  which  contain  the  poUen  or  pollen-grains.  The 
filament  may  be  absent,  and  when  this  is  so  the  Anther  is 
'  sessile.'     Pull  off  all  the  stamens,  and  note  the  little  scara 
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vhich  they  leave  on  the  receptacle,  these  being  in  reality  arrange 
in  a  true  spiral  or  succession  of  circles. 

Fourthly,  clear  away  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens,  and  you  wi 
find  in  this  freshly-treated  flower  a  mass  of  closely-packe 
greenish  bodies.  These  are,  as  were  the  stamens,  qaite  'fret 
from  one  another.  They  are  broad  below,  and  somewhat  hooke 
or  curved  in  their  narrow  upper  part.  These  are  the  Carpels  c 
Caiyellary-leaves,  and  all  taken  together  form  the  Pistil,  wMc 
is  the  very  centre  of  the  flower.  They  are  called  carpels  from 
Greek  word  meaning  a  fruit,  because  they  finally  become  fruit 
Examine  one  of  these.  Cut  it  down  vertically  with  a  knife.  1 
is  a  hollow  case  so  far  as  its  lower  broad  part  is  concerned ;  th: 
is  the  Ovai-y,  and  holds  a  single  whitish  body  down  in  or 
comer  called  an  Ovule  (a  little  egg),  tied  to  the  wall  of  tli 
ovary  by  a  little  cord,  which  is  called  the  Funiculus  (meanin 
a  small  cord  or  etrii^).  Now  look  at  the  upper  or  hooke 
portion  of  the  carpel.  It  is  moist,  loose,  and  soft,  in  a  youn 
carpel  This  is  the  Stigma,  originally  so-called  because  in  som 
pl^te  it  resembles  the  'stigma'  or  brand  with  which  condemnei 
persons  used  to  be  marked.  This,  like  the  pollen,  is  an  essentia 
part  in  the  process  of  reproduction.  It  is  almost  close  down  oi 
the  ovaiy  here,  only  separated  by  a  narrow  short  neck  called  thi 
Style,  or  as  the  Greek  word  signifies,  a  column,  because  in  man; 
plants  the  style  is  very  long  and  raises  the  stigma  some  ws; 
above  the  ovary.  So  we  see  that  the  carpel  cousists  of  ovar 
(holding  the  ovule),  style,  and  stigma.  The  style  is  our  fourti 
kind  of  stalk;  when  absent,  the  stigma  is  'sessile.'  Now  lool 
at  a  very  advanced  flowerj  where  omy  carpels  are  lefl;  we  firn 
the  stigma  dried  up,  the  ovary  is  harder  and  latter,  and  inside  i 
is  a  body  called  a  Seed.  This  seed  is  a  ripened  ovule.  Thi 
whole  ripe  carpel  is  a  Fruit.     The  fruit  contains  the  seed. 

Here  we  must  conclude  our  study  of  the  flower,  leaving  othe 
kinds  of  floweTs  for  future  work,  as  also  the  question  of  Fruit 
and  Seeds,  and  how  they  come  to  be  such.  We  shall  first  of  al! 
have  to  find  out  the  uses  of  all  the  parts  we  have  discovered 
and  in  doing  so  we  shall  find  that  we  have  yet  a  few  organs  tc 
describe,  properly  omitted  here,  because  they  do  not  exist  in  tbi 
buttercup.  Recollect  that  aU  the  four  circles  are  made  up  oi 
oi^ans  which  are  modified  leaves  of  some  sort.  In  poor  Petei 
Bell's  case,  Wordsworth  says  : 

'  A  primroBe  by  the  river'a  brim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more.' 

Our  buttercup  has  already  become  somethii^  more  than  a  yellow 
buttercup,  and  we  shall  see  presently  that  this,  and  the  primrose 
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and  an  other  flowers,  are  the  outcomes  of  the  thought  of  Gk>d, 
each  created  for  a  purpose,  each  with  its  own  mission  to  fulfil, 
each  with  its  lesson  waiting  to  be  learned  by  all  who  are 
willing,  patient,  and  careful  to  find  and  to  study  it. 

H.  W.  S.  Worslet-Benison. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

W.  IRVING,  ESQ.,  J.P.,  OF  HULL. 

At  the  close  of  a  very  long  illness^  which  had  caused  years  of 
retirement  from  public  life,  Mr.  W.  Irving  has  entered  into  rest. 
AlUiottgh  he  bad  not  taken  his  place  in  the  pubUc  life  of  Hull 
for  many  years,  his  influence  continued  to  be  felt  for  good  up 
to  the  day  of  his  deatL  A  Liberal  in  politics,  he  was  never  an 
extreme  man,  and  he  secured  the  goodwill  of  even  his  opponents 
by  the  mild  and  consistent  advocacy  of  those  principles  both  in 
religion  and  politics  which  were  so  dear  to  him.  He  has  always 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  Congregationalism  in  Hull  and  in 
the  East-Riding,  his  interest  in  many  of  the  mission  churches 
which  are  scattered  over  the  Siding  being  unabated  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  he  liberally  contributed  to  their  support, 
as  well  as  to  the  support  of  all  Congregational  institutions. 
Mr.  Irving  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Hull  General  Ceme- 
tery Company,  and  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  chairman  of 
the  company.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Spring-bank 
Cemetery,  HuU,  and  the  officiating  ministers  were  the  Bev. 
W.  M.  Statham,  the  first  pastor  of  Wyclifie  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  Bev.  J.  Hunter,  the  present  minister  of  that 
church.  In  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Statham,  he  said :  *  We 
meet  to  leave  in  their  last  resting-place  the  reverent  face  and 
the  still  form  of  our  departed  friend.  It  is  not  other  than 
appropriate  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  above  his  coffin.  For 
fourteen  years  I  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  his  confidence 
and  his  love.  And  as  I  thank  God  for  his  personal  influence, 
80 1  thank  God  also  that  he  taught  men  by  his  life  to  avoid  all 
human  adulation,  and  to  glory  in  Christ  and  His  cross  alone. 
The  Bedeemer  was  his  aU  in  all,  and  alike  in  prayer  and  hymn 
his  sigh  was  heard,  and  his  head  was  bowed,  and  his  heart  was 
full,  when  the  Name  above  every  name  was  heard.  His  depar- 
ture will  open  not  alone  the  floodgate  of  first  tears,  but  will 
leave  the  conscious  blank  of  after  days.  Like  David,  "  his  seat 
is  empty;"  but  like  the  saint  of  whom  David  sings,  "  the  righteous 
shall  be  in  everlasting  remembrance."  Beneath  that  lid  lie, 
closed  in  death,  eyes  that  lightened  with  welcome  to  those  he 
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loved,  and  hands  that  were  ever  open  to  help  the  poor  i 
needy,  and  to  aid  the  cause  of  God.  He  was  not  a  man  of  te 
but  he  vxis  a  man  of  tenderness.  He  hated  all  priestism,  bat 
loved  and  honoured  all  sincere  and  single-eyed  ministere 
Christ ;  he  shunned  all  false  ambitions,  but  he  won  and  ^ 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only.  Trained  in  old  I 
Street  Chapel,  under  Mr.  Stratten's  ministry,  he  has  often  tall 
with  me  about  the  hour  of  his  decision  for  Christ,  and  his  f 
engagements  in  Christian  service  and  devotion ;  there  it  was 
caught  the  missionary  spirit,  and  grew  firm  alike  in  the  docti 
and  defence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  His  character  had  grai 
foundations ;  he  built  upon  the  rock  Christ  Jesus — not  wc 
hay,  stubble,  but  solid  stone — and  if  he  cared  more  for  the  pL 
than  for  the  winding  acanthus  of  beauty  around  it,  it  was 
cause  he  had  seen  and  known  how  often  in  life  there  was  pal 
adornment  without  basal  strength.  He  loved  all  who  L 
our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  truth,  but  he  was  a  stu: 
Independent  and  a  staunch  Nonconformist.  In  earlier  days 
suffered  much  in  the  cause,  and  we  who  live  in  easier  tic 
must  not  forget  that  our  forefathers  knew  what  persecution  m 
With  him  religion  was  carried  into  life's  innocent  pleasu 
earnest  pursuits,  and  common  politics;  and  with  a  quiet 
serve  force  of  strength  he  was  a  leader  behind  the  public  lead 
in  all  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  He  hated  superstici 
but  he  was  a  man  who  reverenced  the  grandeur  of  hun 
nature ;  he  honoured  all  men.  He  longed  to  see  the  workl 
classes  on  the  side  of  Christ,  and  in  his  dying  days  be  saw  as 
vision  the  slow  but  sure  triumph  of  the  Master's  cause, 
dulgent  to  the  faults  of  others,  he  was  never  indulgent  to 
own,  and  he  sought  for  the  Saviour's  redeeming  grace  at  the  '. 
with  the  same  depth  of  conscious  guilt  as  when  he  first  foi 
mercy.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer — he  loved  it  The  night  bel 
he  fell  asleep  he  had  his  household  called  together  for  devot 
and  in  words  and  tones  never  to  be  forgotten  he  commen< 
their  souls  and  bodies  to  God.  As  a  citizen  he  was  act 
courageous,  and  enterprising.  This  beautiful  cemetery  c 
much  to  him.  And  now  in  this  garden  is  his  grave,  where 
a  few  years  ago  we  laid  to  rest  the  wife  of  his  youth.  He  ^ 
a  strong  man — a  true  man ;  a  man  whose  large  beneficence  i 
linked  with  careful  wisdom ;  a  man  whose  place  in  the  Cbu; 
and  the  world  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  How  shall  I  speak 
the  months  and  years  of  his  physical  suffering  ?  Oh  I  ti 
patience,  that  battling  for  breath,  that  escaping  sigh  of  weakm 
uid  yet  withal  that  interest  in  life,  in  young  men,  in  pul 
interest,  and  above  all  in  the  cause  of  God  1  What  a  lesson 
ua  all !    As  a  friend  how  I  loved  him !  as  a  father  amongst 
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faithful  bow  we  all  honour  him !     To  his  fellow-deacons  at 
Wycliffe  I  can  say  but  little :  be  makes  the  third  now  that  has 
fallen  on  aleep^and  he  has  gone  to  the  great  majority.    You  will 
remember  how,  without  seeking  prominence,  he  won  it  by  his 
quiet  boly  character,  his  might  of  wisdom  and  of  grace.     To  his 
own  &mily  I  can  say  still  less.     Affection  makes  my  words 
few,  and  fear  of  harrowing  delicate  susceptibilities  keeps  me 
from  touching  on  his  fervent  love  for  the  children  and  the  chil- 
dren's cbildren.    Your  best  consolation  will  be  the  memory  of 
life-long  devotion,  your  highest  joy  will  be  the  thought  of  meet- 
ing him  again*' 


REGENERATION. 

'  How  can  a  man  be  bom  when  be  is  old  V — John  iii.  4. 

XicoDEMUS  did  not  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Birth,  he 
merely  started  a  difficulty.  Though  a  master  in  Israel,  he 
was  apparently  destitute  of  that  spiritual  insight  which  sees 
tbe  possibility  of  the  very  stones  being  raised  up  as  children 
unto  Abraham — ^that  sensitive  and  hopeful  ideality  which  feels 
everywhere  the  throbbings  of  an  inner  life,  and  believes  instantly 
in  every  word  which  even  remotely  hints  at  immortality. 
Nicodemus  was  a  literalist ;  his  ideas  were  cramped  by  the  fixed 
meaning  of  words ;  he  never  could  have  written  the  Apocalypse 
— seal  and  trumpet  and  vial  were  not  for  such  men  as  Nicode* 
mus.  He  was  startled  by  the  word  '  born  ;'  probably  he  doubted 
its  exactness;  it  was,  in  his  estimation,  too  specific  in  its 
common  meaning  to  be  literally  applied  tiO  anything  else ;  con- 
sequently he  took  his  stand  upon  nature,  and  judged  as  if  there 
vere  but  one  way  by  which  life  could  come  into  the  world.  He 
who  had  been  convinced  by  the  miracle  was  astounded  by  the 
metaphor.  What  if  there  were  no  metaphors  ?  What  if  dogma 
never  coloured  and  brightened  into  parable  ?  The  answer  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  strikingly  consistent  with  His  whole  method 
of  teaching ;  the  strangeness  of  his  language  excited  attention, 
provoked  thought^  sometimes  awaken^  controversy,  and  so 
through  a  process  of  troubled  inquiry  and  anxious  strife  men 
often  entered  into  the  mystery  of  Christ's  rest.  It  is  a  hard 
way,  but  the  men  who  travel  it  came  into  great  strength. 
Simon  Peter  asked  no  questions  at  first,  but  Simon  Peter  denied 
bis  Master  at  last ;  Paul  began  with  enmity  and  ended  with 
most  passionate  and  rapturous  love ;  Nicodemus  expressed  a 
wonder  almost  dark  enough  to  be  a  doubt,  but  in  the  long-run 
be  took  his  stand  by  the  dead  body  of  the  *  teacher  come  from 
Ood.'    It  seems  as  if  every  man  must  at  some  time  have  doubts 
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and  even  anguish  of  heart  respecting  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
kingdom ;  and  as  if  some  men  particularly,  of  whom  Simon 
Peter  may  be  taken  as  a  notable  example,  must  be  utterly  dashed 
to  pieces  before  God  can  begin  His  constructive  work  upon 
them. 
Nicodemus  had  been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  public  life 
V  ,.  of  Jesus  Christ  He  was  one  of  those  persons  who  always  ground 

their  course  upon  facts ;  they  never  throw  themselves  boldly 

upon  principles,  or  risk  themselves  upon  the  supposed  strength 

of  an  argument ;  they  only  believe  history,  they  never  make  it. 

The  facts  which  Nicodemus  had  observed  led  to  reasoning,  and 

irs:   .  ^  the  reasoning  was  expressed  in  this  conclusion:  'Babbi,  we 

.  i"   j-       *  know  that  Thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God :  for  no  man  can 

•ii,    " :  do  these  miracles  that  Thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him.' 

The  admission  is  one  of  the  utmost  spiritual  importance,  because 
if  the  works  are  from  God,  what  of  the  words  f  Can  the  same 
fountain  send  forth  sweet  waters  and  bitter  ?  Can  the  worker 
have  found  his  way  to  the  omnipotence  except  through  the 
omniscience?  Yet,  important  as  the  admission  was,  Jesus 
Christ  returned  an  answer  which  apparently  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  miracles :  '  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  Yerily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee.  Except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God.'  The  subject  which 
Nicodemus  introduced  was  miracles ;  the  subject  which  Jesos 
Christ  introduced  was  regeneration.  Did  Jesus  Christ,  then, 
evade  the  question  of  miracles  ?  No ;  He  incidentally  showed  the 
true  position  and  value  of  the  '  mighty  works '  as  elements  in  His 
ministry ;  they  were  hardly  to  be  mentioned ;  they  lay  some- 
what remote  from  His  great  scheme ;  they  were  symbolic  and 
illustrative  of  one  great  miracle ;  they  all  pointed  towards  the 
final  triumph  of  His  power,  the  second  birth  of  creatures  who 
had  dishonoured  their  first  estate. 

When  men  are  not  sure  of  their  ground,  they  make  sudden 
deflections  and  raise  side-issues,  so  as  to  escape  a  perilous  topic. 
Read  superficially,  Jesus  Christ's  remark  about  the  new  birth 
'      '^r'^y^W  •  .-;'*-'*j  ::<  looks  like  the  stratagem  of  a  skilful  controversialist;  but  looked 

r  V  •  l^^ii^v^^^^^    ^'  ?^'  ^^  ^^^  carefully,  we  may  find  it  to  be  strictly  in  the  line  of  the 

^ '  -  Jli^^l^ /'-^T'.  1^   ';  original  subject.    Earnest  men  often  avail  themselves  of  ellipsis. 

-^^i^i^'r  i^^-,^*  V  They  are  impatient  of  mere  detail;  they  are  *  straitened '  until 


•v-i:i5Lr*^T>-^   '  their  work  be  accomplished.    Jesus  Christ  did  not  evade  the 


1  IB  » V '  r  ^     Mc  :>•<?  'Vj.   »   r- 


1 V  i  ii%flf  ^itjv"^  \  subject  of  miracles ;  He  merely  passed  the  intermediate  points, 

y  %V^  -)wi-i:  •?  f ;  :*  *^d  went  at  once  to  the  spiritual  result  which  the  great  works 

i^'^rf^^ilP  of  His  hands  were  meant  to  prefigure  and  elucidate.    Not  only 

5ii  j^^i^l?^  S'lc*  '£  ^'  ^^  taught  that  unless  every  man  became  himself  the  subject 

W ''^i^S^j^^ti  •'*!  ^^  *  miracle — the  miracle  of  regeneration — ^his  belief  in  other 

'^^HHl^tji^l,  miracles  would  not  admit  him  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
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OUier  miracles  were  to  be  looked  at^  this  was  to  be  felt ;  other 
miiades  were  public,  this  was  intensely  personal ;  other  miracles 
were  material,  this  was  moral ;  other  miracles  gave  new  views, 
this  gave  new  life.  This  miracle  is  the  only  explanation  of  all 
other  miracles,  and  until  a  man  has  undergone  its  power  the 
other  miracles  may  possibly  be  stumblingblocks  to  his  reason ; 
except  a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see — cannot  see  anything 
as  it  really  is — specially  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

This  call  from  outward  circumstances  to  the  deepest  experi- 
ence which  the  soul  can  undergo,  not  unnaturally  suggested  the 
question,  'How  can  these  things  be?'  And  the  answer  does 
not  attempt  to  clear  itself  of  the  original  mystery,  *  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof, 
bat  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is 
every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit.'  The  meaning  of  the 
answer  would  seem  to  be,  that  we  are  not  to  deny  results  simply 
because  we  cannot  understand  processes :  we  may  see  a  renewed 
Ufe,  but  cannot  see  the  renewing  Spirit :  we  may  gather  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  though  we  know  not  by  what  cunning  the  leaf 
was  woven,  nor  can  we  follow  the  skill  which  set  the  blossom 
in  its  place.  Jesus  Christ  thus  gives  nature  an  illustrative 
function ;  all  its  beauty,  its  splendour,  its  force,  is  to  teach  some- 
thing beyond  itself ;  there  is  a  voice  in  the  wind  other  than  strikes 
the  hearing  of  the  body ;  beyond  the  common  fragrance  of  the 
flower  there  is  an  odour  which  reaches  the  soul ;  the  starlight 
comes  of  a  fire  veiled  from  all  eyes.  Jesus  Christ  thus  finds  a 
common  law  in  nature  and  in  grace ;  the  Spirit  is  the  same 
whether  it  direct  the  courses  of  the  wind  or  renew  the  springs 
of  the  heart — ^the  earth  is  but  a  lower  heaven. 

This  method  of  reasoning  from  the  physical  to  the  spiritual 
gives  great  interest  to  life  and  nature ;  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
diould  force  meanings  from  the  things  which  are  round  about 
us,  but  we  are  certainly  taught  that  there  is  congruity  between 
all  the  works  of  God,  and  that  the  limitation  of  our  earthly 
knowledge  should  teach  us  modesty  respecting  the  things  which 
are  heavenly.  Look  at  the  words:  'Thou  hearest  .  .  .  but 
thou  canst  not  telL'  Man  occupies  an  outside  position ;  even 
in  common  things  God  fixes  a  tabernacle  of  His  own ;  He  will 
not  tell  man  the  whole  of  His  secret ;  He  brings  man  to  his 
appointed  stature,  and  then  says  that  man  cannot  even  by 
taking  thought  add  one  cubit  to  it ;  He  counts  the  hairs  upon 
the  heads  of  His  saints,  and  tells  them  that  they  cannot  make 
one  hair  white  or  black ;  He  says  to  the  master  in  Israel, '  Thou 
hearest  the  wind,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  or  whither 
it  goeth.'  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  then,  apart  from  theological 
inquiries^  there  are  limitations  to  man's  knowledge.     Man  does 
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not  even  understand  himself;  on  every  side  he  touches  imi 
diately  the  boundary  of  his  information  and  his  power.  ' 
atom  baffles  him ;  the  insect  is  only  half-comprehended ;  the 
sounds  like  a  great  mockety ;  the  dwelling-place  of  the  ligh 
yet  undiscovered ;  and  as  for  darkness,  no  man  knows  its  hah 
tion.  The  wise  man  knows  only  his  folly ;  be  cannot  tell 
what  way  the  light  is  parted  which  scattereth  the  east  w 
upon  the  earth ;  be  knows  not  whether  the  rain  had  a  fati 
or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew ;  he  cannot  tell  out 
whose  womb  came  the  ice,  or  who  gendered  the  hoary  frosl 
heaven ;  Mazzaroth,  Arcturus,  Pleiades,  and  Orion  take  no  h 
of  bis  voice ;  he  hearetb  the  sound  of  the  wind,  but  cannot 
whence  it  cometb  or  wbither  it  goetb ! 

These  considerations  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  subjec 
the  new  birth  should  be  approached  ;  a  spirit  of  self-restraint 
conscious  limitation  of  ability,  and,  by  so  much,  of  preparedr 
to  receive  not  a  mere  confirmation  of  speculative  opinion,  bi 
Divine  revelation  of  doctrine.  The  expression  of  wonder  is 
forbidden ;  there  is,  however,  a  wonder  which  belongs  to 
region  of  doubt,  as  well  as  a  wonder  which  accompanies  glimj 
of  new  phases  of  truth.  This  wonder  is  one  of  the  joys  of 
Bonl ;  it  often  forces  the  cry  of  delight,  the  shout  of  men  ^ 
have  come  suddenly  on  much  spoil.  A  great  shock  of  surp 
seems  to  shake  everyone  respecting  this  new  life.  The  sh 
comes  differently,  indeed,  yet  it  always  comes.  Sometimes, 
example,  it  comes  on  the  vnteUectual  side,  as  in  the  case 
Nicodemas,  throwing  into  confusion  the  arguments  and  theo 
of  a  lifetime ;  sometimes  the  shock  comes  upon  the  sel 
instincts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rich  yoong  man  who  could 
give  all  his  possessions  to  the  poor ;  sometimes  the  shock  coi 
on  the  natural  sensibilities,  as  in  the  case  of  Banyan,  extort 
groans  and  lamentations  the  most  piteous  and  distressing.  Si 
men  represent  the  most  dissimilar  experienca  •  The  young  i 
might  know  nothing  of  the  intellectual  struggles  of  the  mai 
in  Israel,  and  Bunyan  might  know  nothing  of  the  despei 
hold  which  property  may  get  upon  the  heart.  Hence  the  fi 
of  setting  up  a  common  standard  of  judgment,  or  of  any  i 
measuring  aJI  other  persons  by  himsdf.  The  i/nt^lectual  c 
has  troubles  peculiarly  his  own.  Is  it  an  easy  thing  to  pronoa 
one's  self  a  fool  before  God — to  give  up  intelligence  and  c 
viction  and  begin  again  just  where  little  children  b^;in  1 
man  finds  it  hard  work  to  give  up,  one  by  one,  the  eleme 
which  he  imagined  were  necessary  to  his  maiihood,  and  to  si 
again  empty-handed,  as  it  were ;  or  at  least  with  nothing  t 
bears  the  mark  of  his  own  wit  and  independence — to  kno« 
much  about  the  great  change  of  bis  heart  as  he  knows  about 
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course  of  the  wind.  He  would  part  with  money  rather  than 
with  theories ;  he  would  endure  the  laceration  of  his  natural 
sensibilities  rather  than  surrender  his  logical  position.  What 
then  ?  He  can  only  know  the  agony  of  birth  by  giving  up  what 
he  prizes  most.  He  might  give  aU  his  goods  to  feed  the  poor, 
and  yet  remain  out  of  God's  kingdom;  he  might  give  his 
body  to  be  burned^  and  yet  keep  his  old  heart.  God  will  not 
give  His  kingdom  other  than  as  a  revelation,  and  a  revelation 
always  implies  the  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  the  man  to 
whom  it  is  given. 

Though  the  Tnystery  of  regeneration  may  for  ever  remain 
unexplained,  yet  it  is  important  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  truths 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  identified.  It  would  appear  that 
Jesus  Christ  delivered  the  most  complete  and  formal  gospel- 
discourse  to  Nicodemus  that  he  ever  uttered.  It  occupies 
twenty-one  verses,  and  touches  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  man,  faith,  Divine  love, 
salvation,  eternal  life.  All  this  Jesus  Christ  spake  to  the  man 
who  came  to  talk  about  miracles ;  could  He  have  said  more  if 
He  had  called  the  universe  to  audience  ?  It  is  as  if  all  the  stars 
bad  come  out  together  to  light  a  trembling  traveller  along  a 
lonely  road. 

What  Jesus  Christ  has  left  as  a  mystery  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  any  man  to  attempt  to  explain.  We  hear  only 
the  sound  of  the  wind ;  we  cannot  follow  it  all  its  way.  Yet 
we  know  the  analogy  of  intellectual  life.  Can  we  explain  the 
origin  and  succession  of  ideas  ?  How  did  they  begin,  expand, 
mature  ?  Do  we  know  where  the  child  was  displaced  by  the 
man?  'The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  thou  hearest  the 
sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither 
it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,' — so  are  many 
of  the  processes  of  the  mind.  As  with  thoughts,  so  with  affec- 
tions. Can  we  make  plain  all  the  secret  processes  of  the  heart, 
and  trace  the  transitions  through  which  the  soul  passes  from 
distrust  to  confidence,  or  from  indifference  to  admiration  and  love  ? 
*The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  thou  hearest  the  sound 
thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it 
goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,' — so  are  the 
troubles  and  changes  of  the  heart.  All  birth  is  mysterious. 
'Thou  knowest  not  how  the  bones  do  grow  in  the  womb  of  her 
that  is  with  child.'  Can  we  say  why  one  grain  brings  forth 
thirty,  another  sixty,  and  another  a  hundredfold  ?  If  we  cannot 
imderstand  these  earthly  things,  how  can  we  understand  things 
that  aie  heavenly  ?  Yet,  as  the  sound  of  the  wind  is*  heard,  so 
there  are  remMs  which  prove  the  fact  of  regeneration.  Jesus 
Christ  says  that  if  any  man  is  in  Him,  that  man  bringeth  forth 
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him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin.  which  is  in  his  members- 
'  the  flesh  lasteth  against  the  Spirit j  and  the  Spirit  against  the 
flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other,  so  that  ye 
cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would/  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  the  Spirit  may  attain  great  mastery  over  the  flesh,  so  much 
so  as  to  explain  Paul's  words, '  Ye  are  not  in  the  flesh  but  in 
the  Spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you.'  Still, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  body  is  dying ;  an  inexorable  law  con- 
demns and  hastens  it  to  the  grave ;  what,  if  in  going  down  it 
should  trouble  and  vex  the  spirit  ?  The  Christian  man  is  an 
anomaly ;  in  a  sense,  which  unregenerate  nature  can  never  imder- 
stand,  his  body  and  soul  are  at  constant  war.  What,  then,  is 
the  complement  of  regeneration  ?  The  complement  of  regenera- 
tion is  resurrection,  and  not  imtil  resurrection  has  done  for  the 
body  what  regeneration  has  done  for  the  soul,  can  men  be 
perfect  in  the  stature  and  quality  of  Jesus  Christ 

Joseph  Parker. 


MEMOIRS  OF  EXTINCT  LONDON  CHAPELS. 

IV. — Surrey  Chapel. 

Passing  along  Blackfriars  Bead  a;  few  weeks  ago,  in  anticipation 
of  writing  this  'memoir'  1  stepped  into  the  large  octagonal, 
domed,  brick  building  known  so  many  years  as  Surrey  Chapel. 
It  is  now  a  show-place  for  agricultural  instruments,  and  around 
the  pagoda  which  crowns  the  dome  is  written,  in  large  characters, 
'  Surrey  Works.'  It  might  certainly  have  been  applied  to  worse 
purposes ;  yet,  as  I  gazed  around  the  vast,  airy,  and  even  now 
handsome  building,  with  its  fresh  coat  of  paint  in  various  tints, 
I  was  conscious  of  something  like  a  psmg  that  dear  old  Surrey 
Chapel  had  ever  been  diverted  from  its  original  usa  What 
memories  gather  around  the  old  walls!  What  scenes  come 
back  as  one  casts  one's  eye  over  the  place !  So  painfully  vivid 
were  they  that  for  the  moment  one  could  have  said,  *  Blessed  is 
he  that  hath  no  topographical  imagination.'  Yet,  apart  &om  the 
loss  of  the  place,  there  is  much  that  is  pleasurable  in  recalling 
the  scenes  of  Evangelical  interest  which  old  Surrey  Chapel  has, 
in  its  day,  presented ;  and  some  of  which  many  of  my  readers, 
in  common  with  myself,  will  have  witnessed. 

A  FIRST  VISIT. 

I  have  the  most  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  time  I  entered 
'^thin  its  walls.  I  had  been  taken  there  as  a  little  lad  by  a 
lady  friend  who  had  gone  to  reside  in  the  neighbourhood.  I 
had  never  been  in  the  midst  of  so  vast  a  congregation  before — 
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I  bad  never  seen  so  large  a  place  of  worship,  save  indeed  St.  F 
Cathedral,  which  was  then  resorted  to  chiefly  as  a  show-p 
and  was  not  used,  as  now,  for  the  gathering  of  great  congr^at 
My  amazement  at  the  rush  and  crowd  at  Surrey  Chapel  on 
Sunday  evening,  now  some  forty  years  ago,  was  intense, 
less  BO  was  my  interest  in  the  most  effective  service: 
liturgical  forms  rendered  with  so  much  of  life ;  the  force  oi 
choir  ranged  in  the  gallery  behind  the  pulpit ;  the  organ,  w 
thunder-peal  that  night,  as  it  rolled  ronnd  the  dome,  in  pin 
'  Denmark '  to  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  was  enough  to  ma 
young  heart  quail  under  the  vivid  realization  that  the 
assembly  was  indeed  'before  Jehovah's  awful  throne.'  ' 
came  Mr.  Sherman,  ascending  with  solemn  step  the  pulpit-a 
■ — which  he  had  reached  by  a  way  being  made  for  him  bj 
verger  throngh  the  dense  crowd — and  entering  the  pulpit 
streaming  eyes,  and  kneeling  with  his  face  buried  in  gl 
hands,  as  was  his  wont.  And  then  his  fervent  prayer,  and 
telling  sermon  from  the  text '  My  people  shall  be  willing  ii 
day  of  My  power,'  etc,  so  full  of  winning  similes,  and  u 
ing  appeals,  and  burning  fervours — all  this  sufficed  to  conv 
the  littie  stranger  lad  that  there  was  no  scene  of  religious  inti 
to  be  compared  with  that  in  all  the  world, 

Surrey  Chapel  was  always  known  more  or  loss  as 

EOWLAKD  hill's  CHAPEL, 

and  the  interest  of  my  first  and  of  many  subsequent  visits 
DO  doubt  enhanced  by  the  antecedents  of  the  place.  Even  a 
moving  in  religions  circles  would  have  heard  much  of 
famous  and  somewhat  eccentric  Rowland  Hill.  The  marble 
of  the  venerable  minister  which  adorned  the  tablet  to 
memory  rose  above  the  polpit,  and  it  would  require  no  ■ 
vivid  imagination  to  picture  him  as  standing  in  it.  The  his 
of  Surrey  ChapeJ  from  its  foundation  gathers  around  this  not 
man.  The  circumstances  of  its  origin  may  here  be  recalled, 
Rowland  Hill — one  of  whose  ancestors  was  the  first  Protes 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  YL,  and  whose  father  was  an  earlier  Sir  Rowland  '. 
and  M.P.  for  Lichfield — after  being  educated  at  Eton,  and  sti 
ing  at  Cambridge,  had  been  refused  ordination  on  account  of 
Methodistical  tendencies,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaii 
deacon's  orders  only,  not  because  he  could  not  subecribe 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  would  not  use  the  Liturgy,  or  objectei 
a  State  Chureh,  but  because  he  would  not  promise  to  keep  on 
the  parishes  of  other  clergymen,  to  cease  preaching  in  unc 
secrated  places,  nor  to  give  up  uniting  on  equal  terms  with  : 
who  claimed  to  be  ministers  outside  the  Church  of  Eogh 
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Bat  preach  he  would ;  and,  encouraged  by  YHiitfield  in  his  life, 
he  became  his  virtual  successor  at  h^  death,  preaching  to  crowds 
in  his  tabernacles  at  Moorfields  and  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad, 
on  Eennington  Common,  Hampstead  Heath,  Blackheath  and 
Clapham  Common,  and  far  and  near  in  many  parts  of  the  land. 
After  ten  years  of  such  itinerant  service,  he  began  to  think  of  a 
settled  sphere.  London  sadly  needed  such  labourers  as  he.  The 
Surrey  side  of  the  river  had  been  long  destitute  of  the  Gospel, 
and  tiie  New  Cut,  Lambeth,  was  in  so  evil  a  case  that  it  was 
said  to  be  the  very  '  paradise  of  devils.'  The  eager  Evangelist 
fixed  his  eye  on  that  spot,  and  on  February  4th,  1782,  a  few 
gentlemen  met  at  the  'Castle  and  Falcon,'  Aldersgate  Street, 
and  resolved  to  erect  *  a  tabernacle '  for  Rowland  Hill  in  the  . 
Black&iars  Boad.  The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Hill 
himself  on  the  24th  June,  when  he  preached  from  the  words, 
'  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a 
precious  comer-stone,  a  sure  foundation.'  The  chapel  was 
opened  on  the  8th  of  June,  1783,  exactly  a  hundred  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Hill  was  again  the  preacher,  taking  for  his  text  the 
motto  of  his  life  and  ministry,  *We  preach  Christ  crucified.' 
The  cost  of  the  spacious  edifice  was  less  than  £6,000.  Unfor- 
tunately the  ground  was  only  leasehold — ^being  held  for  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  a  yearly  rental  of  £40— and  hence  the  loss  sub- 
sequently of  the  venerable  building  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  erected.  Including  the  lifting  seats  in  the  aisle,  some 
1,800  persons  could  be  accommodated ;  but  when,  as  was  fre- 
quently the  case  during  its  long  existence,  the  passages  and 
pulpit-stairs  were  crowded,  as  many  as  2,500  would  be  crushed 
together.  Mr.  Hill's  prayer  at  the  opening  was  fulfilled  to  a 
remarkable  degree :  *  That  the  worship  of  God  in  Surrey  Chapel 
nught  prove  the  beginning  of  happy  days  to  thousands  who 
were  already  bom  of  Grod,  and  the  cause  of  future  joy  to  tens  of 
thousands  who  were  then  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.' 

A  CATHOLIC  CHAPEL. 

Surrey  Chapel  was  originated  and  maintained  on  the  broadest 
principles  of  Christian  Catholicity.  *  The  pulpit  and  the  Com- 
munion were  alike  open  to  all  who  held  the  fundamental 
articles  of  Evangelical  Christianity.  No  one  was  supposed  to 
relinquish. his  ecclesiastical  preferences  by  worshipping  there. 
Churchman  and  Dissenter,  Baptist  and  Pedo-Baptist,  Methodist 
and  Independent  met  on  common  ground,'  and  realized  in  the 
highest  degree  a  practical  Evangelical  alliance.  From  such 
broad  and  open  principles  Rowland  Hill  could  never  be  induced 
to  swerve.  When  asked  to  make  over  the  building  to  the 
Church  of  England,  his  reply  was  the  crucial  question, '  Would 

21—2 
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Dissenters  still  be  allowed  to  preact  in  it  V  On  the  other  ha 
Surrey  Chapel  was  never  identified  with  any  particular  Cho 
polity,  while  it  adopted  in  some  sort  the  methods  peculiar 
several  It  was  Independent  in  the  sense  that  no  power  ouU 
itself  was  permitted  to  touch  it,  on  which  account  it  was  n 
nearly  related  to  Congregational  Churches  than  with  oth 
The  administration  of  affairs  was,  however,  in  the  hands  of 
jniniater  and  a  body  of  trustees ;  and  subsequently  elders  w 
appointed  for  attending  to  spiritual  matters,  who  constitute 
limited  presbytery.  The  Catholic  spirit  of  its  founder  " 
the  very  life  of  Surrey  CbapeL  Hence  '  all  sorts  and  conditio 
of  Christian  men  crowded  it,  and  among  them  from  time 
time  were  men  of  name  and  fame,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  D< 
Milner,  Wilberforce,  and  others  of  rank  and  station  am< 
ihsm. 

ROWLAND  hill's  MINISTRY. 
Mr.  Hill  was  thirty-nine  years  old  when  Surrey  Chapel  ^ 
built  for  him,  and  he  lived  to  minister  in  it  for  fifty  years.  ' 
style  of  bis  mioistry  was  suited  to  his  time  and  natural  to 
man.  His  diacourses  were  by  no  means  profound — he  pread 
too  many  to  spend  much  time  on  them,  and,  indeed,  he  se( 
to  have  possessed  neither  learning  nor  ability  to  make  th 
intellectually  strong — but  they  were  Evangelical  in  sentimi 
striking  in  form,  and,  while  never  wanting  in  common  sei 
were  replete  with  spiritual  fervour,  and  liberally  spiced  with 
and  humour.  This  last  quality  in  particular  took  hold  of 
popular  mind,  and  brought  characters  into  Surrey  Chapel  i 
would  otherwise  never  have  been  found  there ;  and  not  a  i 
attracted  by  these  means  were  brought  to  know  the  Lord.  ] 
stories  of  Bowland  Hill's  pulpit  oddities  which  were  current 
my  childhood  have  been,  I  believe,  fairly  verified.  One  of  tbi 
which  used  to  be  told  by  the  good  old  folk,  was  to  this  effi 
He  was  one  Sunday  walking  in  Blackfriars  Road  as  the  peo 
were  on  their  way  to  the  chapel,  and  he  overheard  two  yoi 
men  saying,  '  Let's  go  and  hear  some  of  Kowland  Hill's  fi 
Hastening  on  to  the  chapel,  he  gave  directions  that  the  yout 
on  their  arrival,  should  be  placed  in  a  front  seat  in  the  galle 
opposite  the  pulpit.  There  they  sat;  and  the  preacher delive 
a  most  solemn  appeal  to  the  conscience,  reasoning  '  of  righteo 
ness,  temperance,  and  judgment  tocome.'  Then, looking  direc 
at  the  two  youths,  he  said,  'And  now  what  do  you  think 
BowlandHiU's  fun  ?'  The  words  went  straight  to  their  conscient 
Both  the  young  men  were  converted,  and  both  became  preach 
of  the  Gospel 
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BOWLAND  hill's  DROLLERIES. 

He  once  began  a  sermon  thus  :  *  Matches !  matches !  matches !' 

and  then  preceded  to  say  that  he  heard  that  ciy  shouted  very 

lustily  under  his  window,  just  as  the  devil  had  been  whispering 

to  him,  'Ah,  Bowland,  your  zeal  is  indeed  noble— how  indefati- 

gably  you  labour  for  the  salvation  of  souls  !'    But  conscience 

said  to  him,  when  he  heard  the  man  cry  his  matches, '  Bowland, 

yoQ  never  laboured  to  save  souls  with  half  the  zeal  this  man 

does  his  matches.'    In  the  course  of  another  sermon  he  said, '  I 

saw  an  extraordinary  sight — a  drove  of  pigs   following  their 

drover.    I  followed  on  to  see  whither  he  would  lead  them,  and 

it  was  into  a  slaughtering-yard.   I  wondered  at  their  so  following 

him;  bat,  watching  narrowly,  I  observed  that  every  here  and 

there  the  man  dropped  a  few  beans.    That's  the  way  some  of 

you  are  following  the  devil.    He  lets  fall  a  few  of  his  beans  of 

worldly  folly  and  wicked  pleasure,  and  you  are  lured  on.     But 

this  is  what  it  will  come  to — ruin,  even  as  it  was  with  the  pigs.' 

,  The  strange  story  and  its  application  served,  it  is  said,  to  arrest 

the  attention  of  at  least  one  yoiing  man,  and  to  lead  him  to 

Christ  for  salvation  ;  and  he  afterwards  became  a  missionary. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Hill's  manner  to  feather  his  arrow  with 
some  startling  similitude,  or  facetious  remark,  or  sparkling  witti- 
cism; and  often  it  sent  the  weapon  quivering  home  to  the 
sinner's  conscience,  or  piercing  its  way  straight  to  the  heart.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  aimed  at  being  witty,  or 
went  into  the  pulpit  to  make  people  laugh.  *  His  humour,*  says 
Mr.  Newman  Hall, '  was  natural  and  spontaneous.  It  was  the 
colour  of  the  glass  through  which  the  light  streamed.  It  was 
his  habit  to  see  things  on  the  humorous  side ;  and  in  the  pulpit 
he  was  gravity  itself  compared  with  what  he  was  in  social  life. 
The  world  generally  thinks  of  Mr.  Hill's  preaching  as  chiefly 
distinguished  by  wit.  I  have  conversed  with  many  who 
regularly  attended  his  ministry,  the  deepest  impression  on 
whose  memory  is  not  his  fun,  but  the  solemnity  of  his  manner, 
the  importance  of  his  theme,  the  sanctity  of  his  character.'  One 
of  the  elders  of  Christ  Church  still  remains,  and  is  known  to 
me,  who  can  remember  distinctly  Mr.  Hill's  preaching ;  and  he 
affirms  that  whenever  he  uttered  anything  humorous  he  would 
iMtanfly  *  pull  himself  up,'  and  proceed  to  press  home  some 
important  lesson  on  the  mind  his  humour  had  excited.  Sheridan 
said,  *  I  go  to  hear  Rowland  Hill,  because  his  ideas  come  Ted-hot 
from  the  heart.'  Mr.  Jay  said  of  his  preaching,  'He  had  the 
power  of  seizing  a  thought,  and,  by  shrewd,  familiar  illustration^ 
furnishing  a  handle  by  which  people  might  carry  it  away.* 
Said  another, '  I  never  heard  Eowland  Hill  but  eternity  seemed 
next  door.' 
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HOWMND  hill's  character  jOJD  WORK. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Newmaii  Hall,  fi 
the  Gonfinuatioa  of  the  above  incidents,  and  also  for  assistani 
in  estimating  the  character  and  work  of  his  venerable  pred' 
cessor*  In  a.  summary  of  the  points  that  went  to  make  hi 
what  he  was,  Mr.  Hall  further  o^erres  :  '  He  had  birth,  fortun 
femily  connections ;  a  majestic  figure,  noble  features,  a  piercii 
eye.  His  voice  was  full  and  melodious  to  the  end,  capable 
breathing  the  dulcet  notes  of  promises,  the  trumpet  blasts 
judgment.  He  was  a  man  of  education  and  refinement, 
charming  manner,  a  gentleman  in  every  sense,  courteous  alike 
rich  and  poor.  He  was  generons,  often  beyond  the  limits 
prudence.  He  had  a  catholic  heart  which  embraced  the  go< 
of  every  rank  and  party.'  '  He  was  a  churchman  among  di 
aenters,  a  dissenter  among  churchmen.' 

The  venerable  Kowland  Hill  continued  his  labour  witho 
intermission  till  his  death.  When  toward  the  end,  within  s^ 
of  his  ninetieth  year,  he  was  so  feeble  that  his  servant '  Charlc 
had  to  assist  him  up  the  pulpit  stairs ;  he  then  placed  hefa 
him  his  text,  written  lai^e  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  as  he  could  i 
longer  see  to  read  the  printed  page  without  difficulty,  } 
preached  his  last  sermon  in  Surrey  Chapel,  from  the  text,  ''V 
preach  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery.'  He  closed  with 
characteristic  appeal  to  the  unconverted  to  come  to  Christ  1 
salvation  at  once,  warning  them  that '  by-and-bys '  were  not  wi 
them.  He  passed  away  April  11, 1833,  and  his  remains  wt 
interred  in  a  vault  beneath  the  pulpit  he  had  so  long  occupiec 

MB.  sheumah's  successful  coubse. 
Surrey  Chapel  had  only  three  stated  ministers  for  the  mi 
than  ninety  years  of  its  ecclesiastical  existence.  The  ministry 
Mr.  Sherman,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  may 
termed  the  middle  period.  It  commenced  some  three  ya 
after  Mr.  Hill's  decease,  and  continued  for  eighteen  years, 
was  in  its  advancing  stages  that  my  personal  experience  of 
began  as  already  recorded.  That  first  visit  was  succeeded 
many  others,  the  little  lad  often  trudging  all  the  way  &t 
Hackney  to  the  Sunday  evening  service  at  Surrey  Chap 
Though  his  after  relations  with  Hoxton  Academy  caused  th* 
visits  to  be  less  frequent,  yet  the  link  of  connection  with  Sun 
was  never  entirely  snapped.  Indeed,  it  was  rather  strengthen 
as  years  went  on,  and  he  became  a  student  of  Cheshu 
Collie — a   position  to  which  Mr.   Sherman's   influence  b 

^  Tke  Sett.  Rowlaad  HUl.M.A.  A  memoria]  on  occasion  of  the 
interment  of  bis  remains.  By  Newmaa  UoUt  LL.B.  Nisbrt  and  C 
John  Snow  and  Co.,  3d. 
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done  not  a  little  to  leo^  him,  as  it  also  did  not  a  little  to  secure 
it  for  him.    As  one  of  Mr.  Sherman's  '  Cheshunt  boys '  he  was 
always  welcomed  to  the  parsonage,  and  sometimes  after  spend- 
ing a  Sunday  evening  at  the  chapel  he  would  remain  for  the 
night.  He  was  present  when  Mr.  Sherman  preached  his  farewell 
sermon  on  removing  to  Blackheath,  and  witnessed  the  crowded 
and  deeply-impressed  congregation  which  not  only  on  the  last 
evening  but  on  antecedent  occasions  continued  to  fill  the  place, 
much  to    Mr.  Sherman's  astonishment,  although  not  to  the 
saiprise  of  those  who  felt  the  almost  electrical  influence  which 
the  preacher  exercised  over  his  congregation  to  the  last.    If  it 
did  not  amount  to  what  was  felt  under  the  celebrated  sermon 
on  the  '  little  ships/  when  some  eighty  souls  were  drawn  to  the 
Saviour,  or  even  to  those  not  infrequent  occasions  in  Mr.  Sher- 
man's earlier  ministry  when^  under  the  influence  of  intense 
emotion,  some  would  utter  a  loud  and  piercing  cry,  it  did  not 
fall  far  short  of  it.    Though  of  little  intellectual  depth,  Mr. 
Sherman's  ministry  was  throughout  one  of  amazing  spiritual 
power,  and  the  membership  of  the  church  which  after  Mr.  HiU's 
death  had  fallen  to  some  800  rose  to  1,300  as  the  years  went  on. 
But  feeling  that  it  was  a  work  for  younger  hands  to  take  up,  Mr. 
Sherman  withdrew  from  it,  after  having  introduced  his  successor, 

THE  REV.   NEWMAN  HALL,  LL.B. 

It  was  after  a  most  successful  ministry  of  eleven  years  at  Hull 
that  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  to  the  pastorate  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr. 
Sherman  closed  his  ministry  on  one  Sunday,  and  Mr.  Newman 
Hall  commenced  his  on  the  following.  This  was  at  Midsummer^ 
1854  The  writer  was  present  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Hall's 
opening  Sunday,  as  he  had  been  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Sherman's 
closing  one,  and  heard  the  newly-appointed  minister  preach  from 
the  expressive  words, '  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than 
that  which  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.'  Possessing  an  amount 
of  learning  and  literary  culture  to  which  Mr.  Sherman  made  no 
pretence,  and  with  popular  pulpit  talent  which  had  already 
placed  him  in  a  foremost  position,  Mr.  Newman  Hall  was  well 
fitted  to  carry  on  the  ministry  of  Surrey  Chapel  in  times  which 
have  made  a  greater  demand  on  the  pulpit  than  any  previous 
times  have  done.  Great  things  were  expected  of  him,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  greater  things  than  were  ever  looked 
for  ^ere  achieved.  Still  the  spacious  chapel  was  thronged,  and 
still '  multitudes  were  joined  to  the  Lord.'  Temperance  work 
was  added  to  that  of  the  pulpit,  and  erelong  the  working-people 
were  gathered  in  by  the  thousand  to  the  Monday  evening 
lectures  and  concerts,  to  whom  Mr.  Hall  boldly  threw  open  the 
ehapel. 
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FREA.CHING  IN  SITKRET  (SAPEL. 
'memoira,'  properly  so  i^aided,  take  me  into  the  mi' 
vork  at  Suixey  Ctmpel  as  an  occasional  helper,  both  a 
y  in  the  pulpit  on  Sundays,  and  as  lecturer  on  Mod( 
igs.  I  distinctly  recall  to  miud  with  what  'fear  a 
luig '  I  first  occupied  that  pulpit.  The  crowded  cong 
I,  and  the  '  set '  of  nearly  two  thousand  pair  of  eyes  on 
;  preacher,  was  more  than  enough  to  tax  his  nerves.  1 
ation  was  felt  specially  in  the  prayer  before  sermon,  wt 
it  one  sentence  was  b^un  that  was  left  unfinished.  Thit 
rer,  righted  themselves  by  the  evening,  and  both  then  e 
isequent  visits,  usually  made  once  or  twice  a  year,  th 

0  want  of  an  attentive  and  sympathetic  congr^ation. 
indeed  be  r^arded  as  a  great  privilege  for  any  mac 
the  opportunity  of  ministering  only  occasionally  to  sue 
tude.  He  at  least  casts  his  net  into  wide-spread  i 
sing  waters,  and  by  the  grace  given  to  bim  of  God  he  n 

1  men.' 

it  there  should  be 

A  SUCCESSION  OF  PBBACHKR3 

rrey  Chapel  was  according  to  standing  orders  from 
ling,  Mr.  Hill  having  engaged  to  occupy  the  pulpit  o: 
:  months  of  the  year.  For  the  other  six  months  during 
Burse,  it  was  occupied  by  eminent  men  of  all  denomii 

Amongst  episcopal  dei^ymen  who  preached,  then^  w 
the  coDunentator,  John  Berridge,  Yenn  of  Huddersfif 
entycross.  Amongst  Nonconformists  there  were  Bull 
ort  Pagnell,  Griffin  of  Portsea,  Elliot  of  Devizes,  Slattt 
atham,  Sibree  of  Frome ;  and  from  time  to  time  st 
ites  as  William  Jay  of  Bath,  Angell  James  of  Birminght 
ames  Parsons  of  York  were  often  heard  there.  Of  I 
interest  created  by  the  annual  visits  of  Mr.  Parsons 
imes  I  have  the  most  vivid  remembrance,  and  of  the  ov 
ling  efiects  of  his  oi^eut  and  deeply  pathetic  appeals,  whii 
d  in  little  more  than  a  whisper,  seemed  almost  Uke 
latural  message. 

outsiders  in  general  Surrey  Chapel  will  he  remembei 
'  in  connection  with  the  annual  event  of 

TEE  HISSIONART  SERMON, 
was  preached  there  on  the  Wednesday  morning  of  t 
I  week  in  May.    '  Thither  the  tribes  went  up,'  on  tli 
>n  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  land,  as  representativ 

London  Missionary  Society.  Then,  everything  waa 
rce.    The  minifiters  were  ranged  round  the  front  of  ti 
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galleij,  and  from  their  ranks  there  arose  one  after  another  in 
succession  to  give  out  the  hymns.    The  Litany  was  always  read, 
and  the  Te  Ihwm,  sung — ^in  later  days — to  Jackson's  music,  was 
given  with  surprising  effect    The  lituigy  ended,  one  of  the 
ministers  ascended  the  pulpit  to  offer  extempore  prayer,  after 
which  came  the  sermon,  in  most  cases  a  very  remarkable  de- 
liverance.   The  first  at  which  I  was  present  was  in  my  very 
youthful  days,  when  Angell  James  preached  the  sermon  for  the 
second  time.     The  nervousness  with  which  Mr.  James  was  some- 
times afSicted  in  view  of  his  pulpit  engagements  rendered  it 
doubtful  as  to  whether  he  would  be  induced  to  preach,  and  the 
Hon.  and  Eev.  Baptist  Noel  who  had  not  long  left  the  Establish- 
ment had  promised  to  take  his  place  were  it  necessary.     Mr. 
Noel  actually  went  into  the  pulpit,  but  only  to  offer  prayer ;  at 
its  close  Mr.  James  was  seen  emerging  from  amid  a  crowd  of 
ministers  who  accompanied  him  to  the  foot  of  the  pulpit  stairs. 
It  was  then  that,  delivering  himself  of  one  of  those  highly- 
wrought  discourses  for  which  he  was  famous,  he  made  the  dead 
heroes  of  past  missionary  triumphs  to  live  in  the  imagination  of 
his  hearers,  and  assume  their  former  places  round  the  gallery  of 
the  chapel,  which  he  did  with  surprising  effect.     On  subsequent 
occasions  such  names  as  those  of  Samuel  Martin,  John  Stoughton, 
Dr.  SafSes,  William  Jay  (a  kind  of  leave-taking  of  the  venerable 
minister  of  the  scenes  of  former  days),  Newman  Hall,  and — in 
still  later  times — Drs.  Maclaren  and  Punshon  will  be  remem- 
bered as  among  the  preachers.    It  was  the  grand  pulpit  event  of 
the  year,  and  one  by  no  means  to  be  omitted  in  the  list  of 
engagements  for  May.    Sometimes  as  much  as  £400  have  been 
collected  after  this  sermon. 

THE  SURREY  CHAPEL  INSTITUTIONS 

Have  always  been  manifold.  The  Southwark  Sunday  School 
Society  embraced  some  eleven  schools,  many  of  them  in  the  most 
wretched  neighbourhoods.  Mr.  Hadland,  whose  connection  dating 
from  the  time  of  Mr.  Hill,  was  continued  for  fifty-nine  years, 
forty-eight  of  which  he  was  superintendent  of  the  school  at 
Surrey  Chapel.  The  first  ragged-school  in  London  was  com- 
menced under  Mr.  Hill's  auspices,  by  a  poor  man,  Thomas  Gran- 
field,  who,  as  a  sailor,  had  fought  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
Benevolent  societies,  benefit  clubs,  and  other  agencies  worked 
prosperously  from  first  to  last.  Almshouses  were  erected  and 
endowed  for  the  support  of  twenty-three  aged  Christian  women, 
also  a  school  of  industry  was  formed  for  clothing  a  number  of 
poor  girls,  and  preparing  them  for  domestic  service.  About 
£2,000  were  contributed  annually  to  benevolent  and  missionary 
operations.    The  work  and  worship  of  such  a  church  enployed  a 
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Awfully  Nice. 

Never  degrade  language,  by  associating  majestic  words  with 
paltiy  ideas.    It  is  not  only  vulgar;  it  is  irrel^ous. 

Welcome. 

Give  it  heartily,  but  never  falsely.  Do  not  press  visitors  to 
stay  if  you  do  not  want  them.  I  love  children  for  their  sincerity. 
The  other  day  a  little  girl  of  three  years  old  gave  her  parents  a 
good  lesson.    When  asked  for  a  little  salute,  and  whether  she 

did  not  love  Mr,  S ,  she  said   '  Put  on  your  hat  and  do.* 

How  many  people  when  saying,  *  You  will  stay  a  little  longer,' 
reaUy  mean  '  Put  on  your  hat  and  do.* 

Nol 

The  hardest  word  to  speak  in  the  English  language  is  also  one 
of  the  shortest.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  remitid  our  young  friends 
that  the  ability  to  say  and  to  act  out  this  word  would  certainly 
save  from  many  of  the  disappointments,  and  most  of  the  sins  of 
life. 

Foi^giving. 

Our  Lord  has  taught  us  to  forgive  until  Seventy  times  seven. 
We  often  deceive  ourselves  about  it,  so  difficult  is  it  truly  to 
foigive,  but  let  there  be  no  forgetfulness  of  the  feu^t  that  forgive- 
ness does  not  imply  friendship.  I  may  forgive  my  worst  enemy, 
but  if  his  nature  is  such  as  to  be  alien  in  taste  and  reverence 
and  thoaght  and  purpose  to  my  own,  it  does  not  involve  friend- 
ship. In  religion  the  Atonement  which  blots  out  £dl  our  sins 
renews  us  in  the  divine  image,  and  through  our  changed  nature 
we  become  friends  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


NOTE  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor,  the  publisher  produced  a  large 
edition  of  the  May  number,  containing  the  likeness  and  memoir 
of  that  heroic  missionary,  the  late  Dr.  Southon.  The  sale  of  the 
number  was  far  larger  dian  any  since  the  New  Series  was  com- 
menced. But  one  hundred  and  fifty  copies  still  remain  on  hand, 
and  the  editor  would  ask  some  friend  of  missions  to  forward 
a  cheque  for  three  pounds  to  the  publisher,  so  that  these  copies 
may  not  be  wasted,  but  sent  post  free  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
nunisters,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  alike  interest  in  mission- 
ary work,  much  needed  just  now,  and  interest  also  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  Evomgelical  MagaziTie.  Amongst  all  our 
subscTibers  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  I  feel  sure  there  is 
some  one  who  will  be  moved  to  comply  with  this  request. 

W.  M.  S. 
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HiST0EY0FPb0TESTANtN0KC0KFORMITYIhWaI.E8,    ByRZT.TBO 

Rebs,  D.D.    London  :  J.  Snow  and  Co.,  Ivy  Lane,  Ftttemoster  I 

Second  Edition. 
The  firat  edition  of  ibis  interesting  volume  was  pnblishod  in  1861, 
two  thousand  copies  of  it,  we  are  told,  were  sola  almost  immedia 
It  has  already  taken  rank  as  a  reference  book,  and  Epiacopalian 
Nonoonformiat  authorities  have  repeatedly  referred  to  it  It  sp 
well  for  Dr.  Rees  that  hedidnotcontent  himself  with  easy  work  thrc 
the  use  of  second-hand  materials,  but  went  strai^t  for  mach  of 
valuable  information  to  several  manuscripts  in  the  Becord  Office  an 
the  British  Muiieum.  We  cannot  du  better  than  describe  the  work 
its  special  purpose  in  the  apt  language  of  the  introduction.  '  This  re 
of  the  labours,  the  sufferings,  the  fidelity  to  their  principles  and  i 
victions,  and  the  successes  of  the  good  men  to.  whom  under  Qod,  W 
is  indebted  for  all  the  privileges  and  liberty  which  it  enjoys  in  this 
should  inspire  ua  all  with  unwavering  determination  to  tread  in  the  i 
prints  of  these  worthies.'  Here  thereis  a  volume  of  upwards  of  6O0  pa 
with  an  admirable  index,  in  a  compact  form,  exceedingly  well  printed, 
very  moderate  price,  viz.,  seven  shillinga  and  sixpence.  We  nave  in 
survey  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of  the  Welsh  nation  from  the 
1634  to  the  rise  of  Nonconformity.  The  degraded  character  and  m 
gence  of  the  clergy.  Consequent  moral  degradation  of  the  people, 
translation  of  the  Bible.  The  founders  of  Nonconformity,  Then  co 
the  history  of  Nonconformity  from  its  rise,  a.d.  1633,  to  the  comme 
ment  of  the  Civil  Wars,  a.d.  1642.  Then  to  the  Act  of  Nonconforn 
1642  to  166a  ;  then  to  the  Revolution,  1688  ;  then  to  the  rise  of  Calvin 
Methodism,  1735  ;  then  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  the 
1861  ;  then  to  1882,  with  a  good  historical  sketch  of  the  colleges  of 
Welsh  Nonconformists  from  a,d.  1662  to  the  present  time.  It  wil 
thus  seen  that  the  volume  is  full  of  tdstorical  research,  of  comi>TeheD 
survey,  and  of  biographical  study.  The  style  is  clear  and  vigorou 
there  is  little  that  is  ornate  in  it  there  is  much  that  is  realistic, 
it  is  full  of  real  earnestness ;  it  is  also  free  from  literarv  dull 
The  author  has  evidently  endeavoured  hard  to  be  fair  to  all ;  to 
nothing  down  hastily  or  unkindly,  and  above  all  to  glori^  Christ  an 
promote  the  interests  of  Evangelical  Protestantism.  We  heartily 
earnestly  commend  the  volume  to  all  interested  in  the  study  of  a  lo 
little  land,  whose  real  National  Church  is  a  Nonconformist  one.  Dr.  I 
has  evidently  performed  a  labour  of  love,  as  well  as  a  literarf  tasL 
its  production  is  a  lit  result  of  his  long  and  faithful  leadership  amid 
pastors  of  the  Welsh  churches. 

Skrhoms.    By  Rev.  S,  Walkbr,  R  A.    London :  IMnted  by  W.  Spei 
and  Sons,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 
Unconventional,  evangelical,  earnest  and  stimulating.    A  good 
deavour  to  apply  'the  great  principles  of   the  Gospel    to    daily 
experience.' 

iLirBTRATiONB   AND    Mbditations  ;   OT,  Floweta   from    a    Piirit 

Garden,  Distilled  and  Dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spckoeox    Load 

Passmore  and  Alabaster,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Capital !     Mr.  Spurgeon  has  here  made  use  of  metaphors  from  The 

Manton ;  he  says  that  he  was  brought  into  intimate  communion  with) 

while  commenting  upon  the  119th  Psalm,  and  that  he  has  so  come  to  k 
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him  tiiat  he  could  choose  him  out  from  among  a  thousand  divines. 
Mantim's  sennons,  occupying  in  the  modern  reprint  twenty-two  volumes, 
are  not,  says  Mr.  Spurgeon, '  So  sparkling  as  those  of  Henry  Smith,  nor 
so  profoond  as  those  of  Owen,  nor  so  rhetorical  as  those  of  Howe,  nor  so 
pithy  as  those  of  Watson,  nor  so  fascinating  as  those  of  Brooks  ;  and  yet 
they  are  second  to  none  of  them.'  '  Manton  is  not  brilliant,  but  he  is 
clear ;  he  is  not  oratorical,  but  he  is  powerful,  he  is  not  striking ;  but  he 
isdeqx' 

We  scarcely  agree  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  in  this  last  remark,  for  in  this 
channing  little  volume  we  have  some  of  the  most  striking  metaphors  we 
have  ever  read.  Mr.  Spurgeon  puts  in  a  page  or  so  on  each  metaphor-^ 
in  a  volume  of  268  uages— need  we  sav  that  the  dissertations  are  racjr  in 
the  extreme,  and  full  alike  of  spiritual  quickening  and  of  ethical  inspira- 
tions. We  have  been  led  on  from  page  to  page,  and  delighted  and 
interested.  This  kind  of  handy-pocket  volume  is  suitable  for  the  study, 
the  journey,  the  field,  the  garden,  and  the  summer  holiday.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  may  learn  from  it  how  able  the  Puritan  divines  were,  as 
well  as  how  earnest  and  reaL 

MosAYiAX  Missions.  By  Augustus  C  Thomson,  D.D.  London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  volume  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  Foreign  Missions 
ddivered  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  and  is  dedicated  to  the 
Churdi  of  the  tJnited  Brethren  on  the  third  jublilee  of  their  first  foreign 
nusdon.  First,  in  what  we  may  call  the  foreign  field,  the  Moravians 
have  preserved  their  prestige  in  enterprise  and  heroism.  The  chapter  on 
Count  Zinzendorf  is  remarkably  interesting ;  and  the  wide  sketch  of 
Moravian  work  in  the  West  Indies,  South  and  Central  America,  Green- 
land, Labrador,  the  North  American  Indians,  South  Africa  and  Australia, 
presents  a  picture  of  sniritual  earnestness  and  saintly  sacrifice  enough  to 
stir  the  pulse  with  healthv  excitement,  and  to  thrill  the  heart  with  jov 
that  the  work  of  the  Lord  through  the  Moravians  should  have  had  such 
free  course  and  been  so  abundantly  glorified.  The  volume  abounds  with 
historical  and  natural  descriptions  of  character  and  scenery.  It  is  wonder- 
fully instructive,  and  full  of  tragic  pictures  of  hardships  and  dangers. 
We  cannot  conceive  of  a  work  more  fitted  to  quicken  missionary  enter- 
pnae,  and  to  g^ve  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  work  to  minds  affected 
oy  the  depressing  criticism  of  tho«^  literary  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  who 
depreciate  a  work  they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  study  and  have 
noneart  to  appreciate  and  understand. 

Travels  in  Palestinb.  By  J.  L.  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  Bemers  Street. 
An  interesting  little  volume — full  of  illustrations  of  Bible  prophecy 
and  history,  from  personal  travels  in  Palestine.  When  it  is  rememoered 
I>r.  Porter  is  the  Author  of  '  The  Giant  Cities  of  Bashan/  a  work  of  most 
remarkable  and  thrilling  interest,  our  readers  will  be  prepared  heartily 
to  welcome  this  fresh  contribution  from  his  able  pen.  It  amply  rewards 
perusal  alike  from  its  subject  and  its  style 

The  Temptation  of  Christ.  By  George  S.  Barrett,  B.A.  Edin- 
burgh :  Macniven  and  Wallace. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  in  '  The  Household  Library  of  Exposi- 
tion,' and  is  certainly  one  of  the  ablest  volumes  on  the  difficult  suDJect 
of  whidi  it  treats,  that  we  have  ever  perused.  Mr.  Barrett  is  never 
mystieal  or  vague,  but  writes  with  the  clearness  of  conviction  and  with 
h«tfty  adhesion  to  the  Evangelical  Faith.    On  page  19,  Mr.  Barrett  says 
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of  oor  Lord's  temptation,  '  It  is  the  first  great  act  of  the  radempt 
the  race  from  sin.  It  is  the  iirat  clarion  note  that  announces  the  3 
of  the  new  Head  of  humanity— the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  It 
first  concluaive  defeat  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  that  holj 
which  shall  bever  end  until  "  the  end  shall  come,"  and  "  the  kingdi 
the  world  become  the  kingdom  of  onr  God  and  Hia  Christ,  Who 
reign  for  ever  and  ever.'"  The  second  chapter  on  '  The  B^litT  < 
Temptation '  is  admirable.  Hia  description  of  the  q^uestion, '  WEta 
is  meant  when  it  is  said  it  was  impossible  for  Chnst  to  have  sin 
contains  the  kernel  of  the  whole  question,  and  is  treated  in  a  m 
unconventional  in  method,  and  in  a  style  clear  as  ctystaL  Its  argi 
ia  most  convincing,  and  the  lessons  deduced  profoundly  forcible  anc 
In  the  introduction  the  author  says, '  It  is  mtended  rather  for  f 
reading  than  for  the  discussion  of  any  of  the  great  critical  or  theol 

Suestiona  connected  with  Scripture."  It  hasa  practical  colouring,  as  hi 
ut  for  all  that,  a  mind  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Barrett's  simply  con] 
akim  over  difGcult  points  and  leave  them  with  mere  supetficial 
ment.  The  discnsaion  is  here,  and  it  is  wall  done,  we  believ 
volume  will  be  very  precious  to  minds  who  have  felt  difGculties  ii 
direction,  and  it  ought  to  circulate  by  thousands  among  our  : 
people.  The  substance  of  the  book,  we  are  told  by  the  author,  w 
livered  in  the  ordinarv  course  of  his  ministry.  We  congratulate  hi 
gregatton,  and  now  tnat  he  has  so  much  wider  a  one  in  the  gi 
public,  we  hope  and  beHeve  that  the  precious  little  volume  will  f 
place  in  every  Christian  home  and  in  every  atndenf  a  library. 

Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Tsbtamxst.    By  De.  Bern 
Weiss,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.     Translated  from  the 


Kevised  Edition  by  llev.  David  Eaton,  M.A.    2  vols.— The 
OF  Ckkist.     By  Dk.    Bkrkhako   Weisi       "       ■  ■    '  * 
Walter  Hope.     Vol.  I. :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 


The  writings  of  Dr.  Bemhard  Weiss  will  take  as  conspicuous  pL 
the  present  series  of  the  Foreign  Theological  Library  as  those  of  ( 
Delitzsch,  Lange,  Stier,  Hengstenberg,  and  OUhausen  have  tak 
previous  series.  The  important  work  before  us  has  only  propare 
way  for  the  first  volume  of  '  The  Life  of  Christ '  by  the  same  wnter. 
latter  treatise  will  probably  occupv  as  much  space  as  that  of  B 
'  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazara,'  in  a  rival  series.  Dr.  Weiss  refuses  to  e 
the  label  of  any  Church  or  theological  party,  and  thus  anticipates  i 
criticism  from  both  camps.  He  will  certainly  receive  it.  Adop 
theory  not  very  unhke  that  of  M.  Renan  himself,  touching  the  oni 
the  four  Gospels,  and  quite  prepared  to  admit  an  indefiute  amon 
sulsjective  handling  of  the  original  oral  tradition,  and  smiling  at 
indomitable  creduhty' of  the  harmonists,  etc.,  he  yet  carries  the  firt 
the  camp  of  the  sceptics  of  Tubingen  with  ringing  cheers,  and  maiii 
the  '  historicity '  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  infinite  value  of  the  snpemi 
and  divine  personality  of  the  Christ.  The  'Biblical  Theology' 
course  a  scientific  study  of  the  doctrinal  contents  of  the  Kew  Teett 
literature  along  the  following  lines  :  1.  The  teaching  of  Jeans,  accc 
to  the  earliest  tradition,  i.t.  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  with  refu«ti 
Himself,  His  kingdom,  His  Church,  and  His  second  coming.  9 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  St  Peter  and  St.  James..  3.  Pauliniamat 
lenrth^nd  separated  into  three  stages.  4.  "The  post  Pauline  d» 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  Jud 
The  Apocalypse.  6.  The  historical  books,  by  which  he  mean: 
Oospel  and  Acts  of  St  Luke.  T.  Finally  the  Johannine  Chrisb 
with  John's  teaching  about  salvation,  its  personal  appropriaUon,  it 
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torical  realization  and  final  consnmmation.  The  mere  enmneratdon  of 
the  points  will  show  that  this  learned  scholar  does  not  move  even  in  the 
beaten  tracks  of  modem  'Biblical  Theology/  and  has  made  progress 
in  its  stratification  beyond  that  of  Oosterzee,  Reuss,  and  Schmidt ;  but 
the  general  burden  of  his  contention  is  the  vindication  of  the  super- 
natmal  revelation  of  God's  will  in  the  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  the  whole 
representation  breaks  with  great  splendour  in  his  closing  sentence.  '  The 
first  word  of  the  Gk»pel  becomes  tne  last  word  of  the  last  of  the  Apostles. 
As  the  kingdom  of  God  which  Jesus  founded  on  earth  is  the  security  for 
the  completion  of  the  coming  One,  so  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of 
the  New  Testament  wOl  of  God  in  our  state  of  sonship  becomes  the 
security  for  the  blessed  ending  which  we  hope  for  in  the  future.' 

A  HiBTOBY  OF  THE  COUNCILS  OF  THE   ChURCH   FBOM  THE   ORIGINAL 

DocuiosKTs.  By  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  Hefele,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Rottenberg.  Vol.  III.  a.d.  431-467.  •  Translated  from  the  German  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 
This  is  a  further  instalment  of  an  extremely  valuable  contribution  to 
Church  history  bv  one  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Church.  The  substratum  of  the  work  is  a  chronological  recital  of  the 
texts  of  the  canons  and  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  the  Church — ^not  only 
of  the  great  oecumenical  assemblies  of  Christendom,  but  of  the  provincial 
synods  innumerable  which  adjudicated  upon  doctrine  or  ritual  The 
explanatory  information  added  by  the  editor  makes  the  whole  work  a 
manual  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  period  covered  by  this  volume  is 
not  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  the  fifth  century,  but  it  embraces  the 
chief  controversies  touching  the  person  of  Christ,  which  led  up  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Dr.  Hefele  tells  the  story  of  the 
so-called  '  Robber  Synod/  and  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  with  graphic 
force  and  detail ;  and  he  labours  to  show  how  potent  and  successfui  the 
arbitn^ing  influence  of  Rome  proved  itself  to  be,  amid  the  turbulent  per- 
sonalities and  hair-splitting  disputes  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Doubtless 
the  Roman  See  profited  by  the  angry  rivalries  of  Alexandria  and  Con- 
fitantinopley  and  its  power  was  aggrandized  by  the  impartiality  of  its 
jud^ent ;  but  the  effect  of  the  increase  of  its  prestige  was  to  drive  the 
Afncan  Churches  into  irreconcilable  antagonisms,  and  ultimately  to 
dislocate  the  connection  between  the  East  and  West. 

Does  Science  Aid  Faith  in  Regaed  to  Creation)    Bv  the  Right 

Rev.  Henry  Cotterill,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 

London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
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treated  of,  as  '  Is  Life  worth  Living  V  '  Are  Miracles  Credible  1' '  Is  God 
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Tolume  promises  well  for  the  series.    Dr.  Cotterill  discusses  '  History  of 

Creation  not  Scientific,'  *  God's  Glorv  in  Creation,'  *  The  True  Idea  of 

Creation ;'  and  he  does  so  well    The  sixth  chapter  on  '  The  Law  of 

Evolution '  will  be  read  with  much  earnest  interest,  as  it  is  a  very  popular 

subject  now.  The  author  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the  investigation 

of  the  law  as  it  is  accepted  in  science.     He  says  (p.  153}  that  'the 
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riction.'    The  judgments  expressed  are  given  with  great  modesty ;  but 
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WHEAT^HARVEST. 

'Sahubl  said  unto  all  Israel,  Is  it  not  wheat-harvest  to  day  V 

And  as  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold  is  spread  over  aU  our 
British  shores  now,  may  we  not  wisely  renew  Samuel's  inquiiy  ? 
God  has  associated  the  useful  with  the  beautifuL  The  wheat  is 
ripening,  and  the  glory  of  the  spectacle,  as  the  sun  rises  upon  it 
and  changes  the  fleecy  clouds  into  opal,  and  amber,  and  purple, 
and  burning  gold,  adds  beauty  to  the  graciousness  of  the  supply 
of  bread.  The  harvest  speaks,  too,  in  a  universal  language.  It 
waves  everywhere,  because  it  is  the  stafif  of  life.  Man  as  man 
needs  bread,  and  Christ  has  made  it  the  type  of  Himself,  the 
bread  of  God,  given  for  and  broken  for  the  life  of  man.  The 
luxuries  of  the  earth  are  numerous :  the  vine  and  the  pomegranate, 
the  peach  and  the  pine,  the  melon  and  the  mangoe,  all  refiresh 
the  taste,  and  add  delicacy  to  the  repast ;  but  the  wheat-harvest 
is  the  r^  need  of  universal  man.  So  Christ  speaks  of  Himself, 
as  man's  true  need — ^the  living  water,  and  the  living  bread.  The 
anxieties  of  the  season  will  soon  be  over.  Everywhere  the  laden 
waggons  will  groan  under  the  Qod-given  produce,  the  wheat — 
bowing  its  head  in  death — ^will  be  gathered  in,  and  England  once 
again  will  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  promise,  seed-time  and 
l^rvest  never  fail. 

It  is  well  at  such  a  season  to  think  of  other  harvests,  and  of 
our  own  personal.relation  to  them ;  he  that  gathereth  in  summer 
is  a  wise  son  still,  even  as  he  that  planteth  in  spring.  What 
will  the  harvest  be  ?  is  the  sacred  thought  that  ought  to  occupy 
us  all,  for  when  the  hour  comes,  the  sickle  once  and  for  ever  mil 
be  put  in. 

There  is  a  Harvest  of  Memoi% 

It  is  well  to  think  of  that  The  pleasant  soon  becomes  the 
painful  if  connected  with  sloth  and  sin.  Memory  is  either  a 
Wvest  store  of  noble  thoughts  and  pure  deeds,  or  it  becomes  an 
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nmnitigated  miaeiy.  How  quietly  and  yet  surely  its  i 
houses  become  filled !  It  is  impossible  to  forget.  Year  by 
the  good  or  evil  of  what  ve  read,  what  we  see,  what  we  t 
and  what  we  do,  gets  its  store  all  gathered  in  our  h 
gamer. 

The  time  of  wheat-harvest  may  find  little  save  poisos-po 
and  weeds.  The  fair  field  may  be  worse  than  a  rain,  it 
have  actually  been  planted  by  our  hands  with  seeds  of  evi 

Or  the  liarvests  we  have  sought  may  have  been  worldlj 
selfish ;  the  deepest  dissatisfaction  may  come  where  we  1( 
for  pleasant  things.  The  truth  that  we  are  not  our  own, 
never  can  be  made  happy  by  living  as  if  we  were,  meets  i 
many  ways.  Qod's^peat  tnith  that  to  be  hleaaed  indee 
must  be  like  Him  Who  '  gave  Himself,'  is  verified  in  our 
sciousness.  AU  that  we  have  done  for  others  and  for  Hii 
earnest  and  hearty  service,  however  humble,  contains  the 
of  beautiful  harvests. 

What  would  we  not  give  nww  for  many  things  to  be  bl 
out  %  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Great  Father,  our  guilt 
be  blotted  out  through  the  precious  blood  of  the  Lamb ! 
all'iedeeming  grace  of  Christ  gives  us,  however,  no  obliter 
of  memoiy.  Sin  and  service,  spirituahty  and  unspiritualit 
these  are  ever  before  us. 

Surely  our  counsel  to  the  young,  to  those  we  love,  woul 
Take  care  to  have  beautiful  pictures  in  memory — blessed  har 
of  remembrance,  golden  sheaves  of  redeemed  life — when 
eveniug  comes;  for  as  surely  as  we  say,  'It  is  wheat-harvei 
day,'  so  surely  will  every  other  harvest  have  its  day. 

There  ia  a  Earveat  of  Soule. 
Applause  is  sweet,  and  few  amongst  us  can  set  at  nougb 
Battering  charms.  Praise  is  pleasant,  and  the  heart  love 
music  Outward  success  is  honoured,  and  too  often  we 
Bmitten  with  its  fascinating  wand.  But  we  all  know  thi 
have  done  real  good  to  any  hearts,  to  have  warned  the  wi 
of  the  error  of  his  ways,  to  have  been  as  angel-helpers  to 
weary,  as  pilgrim  guides  to  the  wanderers,  and  bearer 
celestial  fruit  to  those  who  have  eaten  ashes,  insures  be&^ 
sure  reward.  And  most  of  you  know  something  of  t 
joys.  It  may  be  that  many  of  the  dead  whisper  your  name  ' 
joy,  and  will  welcome  your  advent  at  the  gate.  It  may  be 
among  the  living,  love  to  Christ  came  through  your  won 
letter,  or  visit,  or  counsel.  You  have  reaped  in  the  vine; 
whose  ^rain  is  souls  I 

At  times  criticisms,  as  to  methods,  have  almost  crashed 
Satire  has  done  its  best  to  slay  the  eamestness  that  atmg] 
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to  do  good,  and  our  faith  has  almost  failed.  Inoppoituneness 
has  been  pleaded  as  likely  to  spoil  the  fruit  it  tried  to  gather, 
till  7on  have  believed  in  no  season  at  all,  and  you  have  found 
that  what  you  thought  the  world's  wiser  way  was  only  an 
icy  wisdom  which  left  your  former  Christ- warmed  way  frozen 
into  iDdiffeience !  We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  cheer- 
fid  and  yet  serious ;  natural,  and  yet  in  the  truest  sense  spiritual 

Bat  we  have  been  put  into  some  vineyard,  into  some  field,  and 
a  seed-basket  of  precious  seed  has  been  committed  to  each  of 
US,  and  the  sun  has  risen  and  set  over  fields  where  our  hair  has 
tamed  from  dark  to  grey.  The  harvest — ^what  will  it  be  ?  Will 
one  and  another  say  that  we  harmed  them  in  thought  or  deed, 
that  when  the  Church  and  the  world  were  not  looking  on  we 
were  not  true  to  ourselves  ?  Will  the  looking-glass  of  the  mind 
flash  back  a  picture  we  would  rather  not  see  ? 

Or  will  it  be  otherwise :  sweet  and  fair  and  fuU-grown  fruit- 
rich  and  precious  harvests  ?  Still  is  it  true, '  He  that  wiuneth 
soals  is  wise,'  for  he  gathers  fruit  unto  life  eternal.  Soon  the 
sammer  will  be  over^  and  the  life-question  will  come :  '  Is  it 
wheat-harvest  to-day  ¥ 

There  is  a  Harvest  of  Home. 

Included  in  souls,  of  course,  and  yet  specially  needing  atten- 
tion. It  is  at  home  we  live  most  and  longest.  There  is  a  foolish 
and  empty  proverb  which  says, '  No  man  can  be  a  hero  to  his 
valet  de  chambre.'  It  sounds  the  depth  of  all  falsity  and  mean- 
ness, for  if  a  man  cannot  be  a  hero  to  his  own  servant  it  is 
certain  he  can  be  a  hero  to  no  one  else. 

It  comes  from  the  foolish  notion  that  heroism  belongs  to  the 
field  of  war^  or  to  the  matador  at  a  Spanish  bull-fight,  or  needs 
the  outward  circle  of  observation  and  honour^ 

The  harvest  of  home  is  all-importopt.  Thine  own  vineyard 
ihoa  hast  not  kept.  Brilliant  abroad,  many  men  have  been  bad 
at  home.  But  it  may  be  God  has  blessed  you  there ;  you  have 
boys  and  girls  fairly  prosperous  in  duty,  and  sincerely  earnest 
and  good.  It  may  be  that  the  Christ  you  have  loved  and 
honoured,  obeyed  and  served,  is  their  Lord  and  their  God. 

When  I  think  of  home  I  think  of  it  from  the  beginning.  The 
many  servants  that  have  passed  in  and  out  of  our  portals — the 
visitors  who  have  come  and  gone — some  to  the  long  journey  that 
has  no  home-return ;  the  letters  that  have  sped  their  way  like 
wii^^ed  creatures  to  all  parts  of  the  earth — ^these  wonderful 
carrier-pigeons  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  harvest  will  be  ?  How  many  have  lost 
foitones ;  how  many  more  have  lost  health ;  how  many  have  lost 
friends!  How  has  my  individuality  been  amidst  them  all  \  And 
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fields  more  beautiful  than  king's  carpet  of  gold — ^all  these  their 
eyes  will  see  no  more.  And  it  may  be,  my  child,  that  you  are 
the  harvest  your  mother  will  not  be  here  to  see ;  but  none  the 
less  are  you  the  precious  harvest  of  her  toil  and  tears. 

It  is  wheat-harvest  torday^  then  let  us  be  grateful  and  believ- 
ing. Let  us  see  in  it  another  proof  that  He  Who  giveth  rein  and 
fruitful  seasons  sits  still  upon  His  throne. 

The  Lord  of  the  Harvest  is  here. 

Yes !  looking  on  the  fields.  He  once  walked  in  the  wheat- 
harvests  of  Palestine ;  He  saw  the  far-spreading  blue  of  the  sea, 
the  bright  colour  of  the  flowers  that  dotted  the  margins  of  the 
fields,  the  crimson,  gold  and  sapphire  of  the  birds  that  flew 
over  the  waving  fields. 

And  He  knew  that  He  should  die.  He  knew,  as  we  know  not, 
when  and  how.  And  looking  at  the  com,  He  said,  'Except  a  com 
of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.  .  .  Now  is  My  soul  troubled ; 
and  what  shall  J  say  ?  Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour :  but  for 
this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  .  .  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,'  etc. 

Blessed  Cross.  Blessed  Grave.  The  wheat-harvest  grows 
above  that.  All  the  rich  fields  to-day  of  Christian  life  and 
influence  come  from  that  buried  com  of  the  broken  heart  of  love. 

And  He  is  here !  reminding  us  that  if  we  bury  self  and  lose 
our  lives,  we  shall  gather  fruit  unto  life  eternal. 

Oh  yes !  our  harvests,  our  best  harvests,  are  not  those  which 
the  world  praises  as  we  Mo  well  to  ourselves.'  No;  our 
noblest  harvests  are  those  when  we  have  given  our  best  selves 
for  the  sake  of  others. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  saved  ourselves!  to  l)e  seated  above 
the  boiling  sea  safe  on  the  £ock  of  Ages.  No ;  we  must  draw 
others  up  on  to  that  rock. 

We  aU  like  to  see  the  reapers  in  the  golden  fields.  We  love 
the  music  of.  a  glorious  harvest  song.  Soon,  very  soon,  the 
harvest  will  be  gathered  in.  Let  us  do  all  the  good  we  can,  at 
all  times  we  can,  to  all  men  and  women  we  can,  and  in  every 
way  we  can.  Let  us  never  lose  heart  or  hope,  even  when  our 
strength  is  weakest  and  our  work  is  hardest.  Let  us  pray — 
hut  let  us  work  as  well  as  pray.  Let  us  help  humanity,  right 
the  wrongs  of  the  oppressed,  raise  the  fallen,  reform  the  vicious, 
rise  to  heaven,  and  yetnot  forget  earth,  lest  '  while  the  lark  is 
singing  in  the  heavens,  the  hawk  below  shall  be  rifling  her  nest.' 
Let  us  work  and  wait  and  renew  our  toil^  singing  to  our  souls 
tiie  coming  song  of  Qod's  dear  Harvest  Home. 

'  He  that  goeth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,bringing  Ms  sheaves  with  him.' 

The  Editor, 
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Siver,  on  the  banks  of  which  the  little  city  stands.  Just  at  this 
point  the  river  is  as  broad  as  a  lake,  and  but  for  the  absence  of 
green  might  well  remind  you  of  Windermere.  The  neighbour- 
hood of  water  made  the  fiery  heat  a  trifle  more  bearable ;  but 
even  there,  a  walk  of  two  miles  through  burning  limestone,  into 
which  one  sank  ankle-deep  at  every  step,  and  with  a  spiteful 
sun  overhead,  from  whose  ferocious  assaults  even  a  double-roofed 
umbrella  was  a  feeble  protection,  was  by  no  means  pleasant. 
How  thirsty  the  scene !  The  margin  of  what  once  upon  a  time 
was  grasSy  now  burnt  into  dust ;  the  trees  looking  as  if  they 
had  long  ago  given  up  the  hope  of  rain  as  a  bad  job ;  the  rocks 
toasted  almost  enough  to  blister  the  hand  that  should  venture- 
somely touch  them.  Heat  everywhere,  brooding  like  the  breath 
of  a  furnace  over  the  whole  knd^  leaving  no  buried  haunt  of 
coolness,  no  one  secret  nook  to  which  fl^ht  might  be  made ; 
heat  such  as  that  which  smote  the  heart  of  Jonah  and  goaded 
him  to  his  rash  and  unneighbourly  complaint 

A  turn  in  the  road  brings  into  view  the  rude  shanties,  with 
their  whitewashed  walk,  which  constitute  the  Government  poor- 
house.    In  a  sharper,  duller  climate,  such  scanty  housing  would 
be  enough  to  raise  a  ciy  of  inhumanity ;  but  in  a  country  where 
snug  comfort  is  little  thought  of,  the  barest  shelter  suffices.    As 
soon  as  I  appear  in  sight  the  warning  bell  is  rung,  and  those 
who  are  to  form  my  congregation  are  seen  hobbling  to  our  place 
of  meeting,  the  blind  amongst  them  feeling  their  way  with  sticks, 
or  led  by  others,  whilst  some  twisted  by  rheumatism,  brought 
on  by  many  years  of  exposure  in  the  bush,  can  scarcely  crawl, 
and  one  paralyzed  man  is  trundled  by  friendly  hands  in  a  wheel- 
barrow.     I  enter  a  long  wooden  shed,  its  roof  open  to  the 
shingles,  its  floor  of  pebbles,  its  sides  divided  like  the  stalls  of  a 
stable,  and,  to  complete  the  resemblance,  each  narrow  division 
contains  a  truckle  bed  covered  with  what  wears  the  appearance 
of  a  coarse  horse-cloth.    My  audience,  seated  on  benches  and 
stools  and  bedsteads,  mutter  a  welcome  as  I  take  my  place 
amongst  them;  and  on  standing  up  to  tell  once  more  the 
wondrous  story  of  Him  Who  received  publicans  and  sinners  and 
ate  with  them,  the  startling  metaphor  of  my  incredulous  and 
too  facetious  visitor  flashes  across  my  mind,  and  I  am  ready  to 
stop  short  as  I  ask  myself,  Can  those  sublimely  simple  words 
have  any  meaning  for  men  who  seem  to  have  never  known 
anjrthing  of  human  love,  but  have  throaghout  life  been  exposed 
to  the  pitiless  blast  and  the  scorching  flame  untQ  they  remind 
one  to-day  of  the  gaunt  trees  on  the  hillside,  shivered  by  light* 
nii^  or  charred  by  bushfires  ?    But  on  fighting  with  this  l^i 
mood,  and  looking  with  a  kindlier  eye  on  those  hard  countenances» 
I  see,  or  think  I  see,  in  one  and  another,  the  tiniest  break  in  the 
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Then  tainiiig  his  head  upon  his  piUow,  and  fixing  his  dishonest 
eyes  upon  his  ghostly  comforter,  he  prepared  himself  to  speak. 
I  at  once  reproved  myself  for  having  doubted  and  disliked  this 
dying  brother,  and  waited,  not  without  sharp  twinges  of  con- 
science and  pa^ul  interest,  the  utterance  of  words  which  should 
throw  some  gleam  of  light  upon  a  scene  so  ghastly.  Well, 
making  a  great  effort,  he  whined  out, '  You  don't  happen  to  have 
a  stick  of  tobisu^co  upon  you,  do  you,  sir  V  and  that  was  all ! 
Truly  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death !  Here  was  an  im- 
mortal being  standing  on  *  the  insuperable  threshold,'  and 
capable  even  there  of  attempting  by  a  paltry  piece  of  trickery  to 
indulge  in  one  more  pipe ! 

A^iin  the  odd  figure  of  my  matter-of-fact  counsellor  came  to 
mind,  and  again  I  was  tempted  to  say,  If  this  is  the  best  result 
of  my  labours,  might  not  one  as  well  work  upon  the  iron  of  the 
anvil  as  on  a  heart  as  hardened  as  this  ? 

Amongst  the  inmates  of  the  Home  was  an  old  man — very^  very 
old— older  far  even  'than  Wordsworth's  Leech-gatherer — so  old 
that  he  seemed  to  have  been  overlooked  by  death.  His  had  been  a 
hfe  of  adventure  and  hardship.  A  Norwegian  by  birth,  he  had 
fonnd  his  way  as  a  lad  to  Newfoundland,  and  for  years  had 
followed  the  wild  and  hazardous  occupation  of  a  fisherman  off 
those  stormy  coasts.  Thence,  by  some  accident  or  other,  he 
tamed  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Swan  Eiver,  just  as  the  first 
settlers  were  landing  there.  Those  who  remembered  the  early 
days  of  the  colony,  and  the  struggle  they  had  to  keep  famine  at 
bay,  used  to  tell  how  the  Scandinavian  had  often  saved  the 
in£mt  community  from  starving  by  his  skill  in  shooting  the 
kangaroo.  Always  a  harmless  and  industrious  fellow,  he  had 
lived  without  a  stain  upon  his  character,  and  was  now  spending 
his  second  childhood  in  that  desolate  retreat.  .When  I  first 
knew  him  he  had  long  been  bedridden,  and  with  such  flickering 
intelligence  as  remained  to  him,  would  mournfully  grieve  over 
himself  as  too  great  a  sinner  to  be  pardoned.  A  mind  so  con- 
fused and  enfeebled  seemed  incapable  of  entertaining  more  than 
one  thought ;  but  can  we  doubt  that  those  eyes  dim — nay,  blind 
— ^with  age,  thus  sadly  turned  to  God,  were  blessed  in  the 
mysterious  borderlands  with  some  surprising  view  of  Him  Who 
s^ks  the  wandering  sheep  until  He  finds  it  ? 

So  far,  these  decayed  men  had  been  left  almost  entirely  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Government.  Now,  I  would  on  no  account 
convey  the  impression  that  their  lotwas  needlessly  hard.  They  were 
supplied  in  a  rough,  but  not  illiberal  fashion,  with  the  necessaries 
of  Hfe,  and  in  sickness  medical  comforts  were  hever  begrudged. 
Besides  thi8,the  colonists,  with  that  practicalsympathy  with  visible 
which  constitutes  so  honourable  a  trait  in  their  character. 
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so  often  eaten  their  rations  surlily  in  the  grim  solitude  of  a 
prison-cell,  find  themselves  waited  upon  by  ladies  old  and  youngs 
who  with  watchful  eyes  take  care  that  the  plates  of  their  gueste 
are  heaped  with  the  good  things  with  which,  as  the  story-books 
say  of  die  old  baronial  feasts,  the  tables  groaned. 

When  such  justice  has  been  done  to  the  solider  part  of  the 
viands  as  might  well  awaken  fears  of  permanent  dyspepsia  or 
sudden  apoplexy,  the  flagging  appetite  is  stimulated  by  tempt- 
ing aUces  of  darkly-rich  plum-pudding.  Gould  nervous  servitors 
have  foreseen  that  so  great  an  authority  as  the  Lancet  would 
pronounce  that  wonderful  compound  to  be  the  natural  food  of 
old  age,  less  fear  might  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  wholesale  consumption  as  was  being  reck- 
lessly indulged  in. 

Inasmuch  as  vigorous  and  exhausting  work  had  been  done,  it 
was  thoi^ht  desirable  that  a  breathing-space  should  be  given 
oe  the  next  part  of  the  entertainment  began ;  so  whilst  the 
more  infirm  keep  their  seats,  those  who  are  so  inclined  toddle  to 
benches  outside  to  discuss,  the  meal,  and  to  settle  it  by  the  aid 
of  a  pipe. 

The  unfamiliar  notes  of  an  harmonium  draw  Papist  and  Pro- 
testant alike  to  the  festal  hall,  where  a  difiTerent  kind  of  repast 
now  awaits  them.  Mr.  Sankey's  spirit-stirring  hymns  are  read  out 
and  sung ;  cheery  words  are  spoken  on  those  great  themes  which 
are  common  to  all  churches ;  female  voices  touch  many  a  heart 
with  pathetic  solos,  until  the  tears  trickling  down  those  furrowed 
cheeks,  the  loud  '  Grod  bless  you  !'  in  tones  gruff  with  emotioui 
the  grasp  of  the  hand  with  which  the  heart  was  felt  to  go-^sup* 
plied  a  suggestive  comment  upon  the  whimsical  figure  of  my  too 
imaginative  friend.  'Convert  an  anvil?'  what  do  those  irre- 
pressible tears — those  quivering  voices — ^those  broken  words  of 
honest  gratitude  say  ? 

Was  not  the  hem  of  Christ's  garment  near  even  to  those 
stained  hands  ?  and  as  human  love  helped  to  interpret  and  make 
real  the  Divine,  may  not  salvation  have  come  to  one  and 
another  great  sinner  that  night  ? 

The  next  week  I  was  presented  with  an  address — drawn  up 
by  a  defaulting  auctioneer,  and  couched  in  that  grandiloquent 
huigaage  which  had  doubtless  often  served  him  in  past  pro- 
fessional engagements,  and  a  little  too  redolent  of  that  offensive 
obsequiousness  which  a  convict  seldom  shakes  off — expressing 
the  sincere  emotion  of  hearts  which  had  Unmistakably  been 
stined  for  once  at  least  out  of  their  stagnant  apathy. 

One  of  our  wildest  winter  days — dense  black  clouds  rolling  up 
from  the  stonny  Indian  Ocean ;  driving  torrents  of  rain  drench- 
ing you  to  the  skin  in  three  minutes ;  trafEic  paralyzed  by  the 
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rations,  he  almost  loses  his  reason  through  lack  of  intercourse 
with  his  kincL  Then  coming  into  town  now  and  again,  he 
plunges  into  the  most  abandoned  dissipation,  and  having  spent 
in  less  than  twelve  days  the  earnings  of  twelve  months,  he 
returns  to  his  lonely  hut  with  nothing  save  the  clothes  he 
has  on. 

At  last»  an  old  broken-down  man  at  forty,  he  is  brought  to  the 
depot  to  die.  It  was  there  I  first  saw  him.  As  I  sat  by  his  bedside 
st^thily  scanning  those  features  which  sin  and  suffering  had 
done  so  much  to  deface,  but  the  native  beauty  of  which  even 
those  powerful  solvents  could  not  wholly  destroy,  I  found  the 
unhappy  man  painfully  reserved,  as  if  he  resented  my  visit. 
Little  by  little,  however,  chiefly  by  avoiding  everything  like  an 
attack  upon  him,  I  managed  to  slowly  win  his  confidence.  In- 
stead of  turning  away  half  sullenly,  he  met  me  with  a  faint 
smile ;  and  as  he  occupied  a  small  room  in  a  cottage  where  I 
conld  see  him  alone,  by  degrees  he  became  communicative,  be- 
gan to  talk  of  the  old  country,  of  home,  got  even  to  speak  of 
father  and  mother,  and  to  narrate  piecemeal  the  history  as  I 
have  given  it  in  meagre  outline.  For  some  weeks  any  allusion 
to  the  Bible  only  irritated  him ;  and  though  he  was  too  respect- 
ful to  express  displeasure,  it  was  only  too  plain  that  religion  in 
any  form  was  offensive.  However,  I  waited — waited  until  the 
tender  plant  of  trust,  trust  in  a  human  friend,  should  have  time 
to  break  through  the  clouded  fallow  of  his  neglected  heart, 
hoping  that  it  might  open  the  way  for  that  nobler  trust  which 
makes  a  sinful  man  one  with  his  Almighty  Saviour.  Nor  did  I 
wait  in  vain.  The  blessed  springtime  did  not  disappoint  me, 
but  burst  upon  me  all  at  once.  The  dear  old  stories,  so  often 
read,  but  fresh  in  their  immortal  youth,  once  more  touched  him. 
He  asked  for  them  again  and  again.  Then,  instead  of  showing 
impatience  when  I  led  the  conversation  to  Christ,  he  began  to 
put  questions ;  not  the  questions  of  pertly  malicious  scepticism, 
bat  of  a  grave  and  reverent  curiosity.  Then  came  the  dictating 
of  a  letter  to  the  home-circle,  so  sadly  ravaged  by  death ;  a  letter 
burdened  with  humble  penitence,  and  heart-rending  self-reproach 
and  sorrow,  until  one  day  as  I  took  my  accustomed  place  on  the 
box  which  served  both  for  table  and  stool,  he  became  convulsed 
with  sobs  and  poured  out  a  torrent  of  tears.  Then  gradually 
growing  calm,  he  turned  to  me  a  face  so  changed  that  it  was 
just  as  if  that  outward  coarseness  contracted  through  many 
years  of  vice  had  suddenly  fallen  away  like  a  mask,  and  quietly 
whispered,  *  I,  too,  believe.  It  is  late,  but  not  too  late.  Christ 
with  His  wounded  hand,  the  hand  Thomas  saw,  is  opening  the 
door  that  I  also  may  enter  in? 

Too  well  aware  what  Presence  was  crossing  the  threshold,  I 
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hurried  ont  to  Bummon  help ;  and  as  we  gathered  aronnd  I 
solemn  scene,  there  vas  one  -who  bowed  his  bead  in  8elf-< 
demmition  and  grief  that  he  should  ever  have  dared  to  sa; 
himself,  'As  well  think  to  convert  an  anvil  as  any  one  of  thi 
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Those  who  dwell  in  the  peace  and  security  of  Britain, 
hardly  imagine  the  state  of  wild  alarm  into  which  the  Chij 
are  easily  plunged. 

Not  long  ago  some  hundreds  of  solders  appeared  before 
walls  of  this  prefectural  city  (Chang-chow).  According  to  oi 
notice  should  have  preceded  them  as  to  their  approach 
intentions ;  hut  so  little  did  the  authorities  know  of  their  mi 
ments  that  they  refused  to  allow  them  to  enter  the  city,  \ 
them  outside  the  west  gate,  set  a  watch  over  them,  and  triei 
find  out  particulars  concerning  them  and  their  absent  superi 
eveiy  statement  being  seriously  discounted  according  to 
Caehion  in  Oriental  lands,  where  men  cannot  trust  each  o&er.  ' 
inhabitants  of  the  city  began  to  be  greatly  disturbed  as  to  ^ 
were  these  soldiers,  whence  had  they  come,  what  were  t 
going  to  do  ?  It  is  only  twenty  years  since  the  fearful  Tai-j 
reb^Iion,  when  their  people  were  slaughtered  and  their  city! 
in  ruins,  many  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Much  guile  ' 
practised  in  that  rebellion  before  the  city  became  its  victim.  '. 
the  coming  of  these  soldiers  at  the  present  time,  bo  unexpec 
and  BO  unaccountable,  mean  new  trouble  ?  The  appearance  of 
comet  lately  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  with  evil  omi 
They  will  urge  that  not  only  did  the  last  reb^lion  come  aft* 
comet,  but  also  the  small  dagger  rebellion,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  impress  them  so  much  with  science  as  that  they  will  ^ 
up  superstition.  The  whole  trouble,  doubt,  and  fear  has  b 
indefinitely  increased  by  the  soldiers  having  come  from  a  } 
of  the  country  so  distant  and  so  unconnected  hy  rail 
tel^raph,  that  they  seem  like  strangers  in  a  strange  la 
Theii  language,  too,  is  strange.  Thus  in  the  excited  state  of 
people's  minds  miBtakes  multiply :  e.g.,  the  soldiers  want 
purchase  some  grass  for  fueL  The  woman  who  is  selling  it  a 
8  high  price ;  a  soldier  says  to  her, '  Be  not  so  hard ;  there  i 
he  a  fresh  crop  in  four  months.'     To  aid  her  in  understanding 

C;on  he  holds  up,  in  native  fashion,  four  fingers  of  his  '. 
d,  and  with  the  right  he  makes  a  motion  as  of  cutting — 
right  hand  being  held  out  flat  and  moved  to  and  f ro  as  a  sicl 
The  woman  thinks  he  is  threatening  that  there  will  soon  b( 
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cntdng  off  of  heads !  and  sets  afloat  such  a  notion ;  hundreds 
cmmlate  it,  and  fears  increase.  Again,  as  the  authorities  are  so 
much  in  doubt  of  the  men  that  they  will  not  provide  them 
SDStenaDce,  the  men  have  to  pawn  their  clothes.  The  pawnbroker 
will  only  allow  a  half  or  a  third  as  much  as  usuaL  The  men 
say,  'Very  good,  our  reinforcements  are  at  hand  with  supplies. 
As  soon  as  they  come  we  shall  then  redeem  our  clothing ;  thus  it 
will  soon  be  ours  again.*  All  that  the  pawnbroker  can  make  out 
is  that  they  are  confident  of  soon  getting  possession  of  the 
clothes  again,  so  he  starts  the  notion  that  they  mean  soon  to  be 
masters  of  the  situation,  and  seize  everything.  Fresh  rumours 
get  afloat 

Again,  it  is  customary  for  the  magistrates  to  'circulate' 
during  the  night-time^  and  see  that  the  city  is  safe  from  evil- 
doers, gamblers,  thieves,  eta  The  chief  magistrate  in  this  time 
of  stir  must  needs  be  extra  vigilant.  It  gets  known  amongst 
the  inferior  men  that  he  is  rousing  himself.  They  fear  being 
caught  less  in  earnest,  and  so  during  the  hours  of  darkness  rush 
hither  and  thither  to  collect  their  forces,  and  be  equally  on  the  ' 
alert.  Confusion  and  uproar  ensue.  The  rushing  to  and  fro  is 
put  down  to  real  trouble ;  people  .rise  and  flee  in  their  night- 
dresses ;  Sedan-chairs  are  obtained  at  any  price.  The  boatmen 
of  the  river  have  a  good  time ;  the  wealthy  people  will  escape 
at  any  rate.    Thousands  of  dollars  are  thus  thrown  away. 

The  rulers  now  in  some  way  arrive  at  a  more  definite  con- 
clusion concerning  the  soldiers.  They  seem  to  understand  that 
the  highest  magistrate  in  Formosa  being  troubled  by  inroads  of 
canni^l  aborigines,  has  resolved  to  get  a  supply  of  'braves' 
from  his  own  distant  part  of  the  empire,  and  that  these  soldiers 
are  thus  on  their  way  to  carry  out  his  orders.  In  explanation 
of  the  information  being  delayed,  some  affirm  that  a  courier  was 
devoured  by  tigers  (no  unlmown  occurrence),  and  thus  the 
despatches  lost. 

Great  diligence  is  now  shown  in  attempts  to  allay  the  fears 
of  the  people.  Proclamations  are  put  out ;  and  more  than  this, 
the  poor  fellows  are  ordered  to  be  off  at  once.  They  are  not 
only  forbidden  to  stay  for  reinforcements,  but  also  forced  to  leave 
even  before  the  rice  they  are  cooking  is  ready  for  eating.  I 
have  seen  some  of  the  boats  conveying  them  under  weigh, 
having  flags  of  different  colours.  Let  us  hope  that  the  timid  and 
harassed  people  may  now  be  soothed  and  composed. 

J.  Sadler. 

Ak  Arab,  when  one  day  asked, '  How  do  vou  know  there  is  a  God  f 
turned  indignantly  upon  the  questioner,  and  replied, '  How  do  I  know 
whethw  a  man  or  a  camel  passed  my  tent  last  night  f  RiB  oum  foot- 
prvnU  in  creation  and  providence  testify  of  HiuL 
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longer  spine  is  an  altered  Branch,  and  we  know  it  to  be  so, 
because  it  lies  in  the  Axil  of  a  leaf,  i.e^  a  modified  leaf.*  These 
long  spines,  or  branches,  bear  smaller  branches,  or  spines,  and 
bear  also  the  bright  yellow  flowers.  We  have  here  two  kinds 
of  thorns,  both  modified  organs  of  some  sort— one  an  altered 
leaf,  the  other  an  altered  branch.  There  are  other  thorns,  the 
gooseberry  prickles,  for  instance,  which  are  quite  different  and 
are  genuine  thorns.  These  we  will  study  some  other  time, 
and  contrast  them  with  those  of  Gorse. 

Now,  look  at  the  flower.  In  the  buttercup,  the  first  organs 
we  came  to  were  the  sepals,  and  you  will  recollect  they  were 
five,  aU  free  from,  one  another.  In  our  present  specimen  we 
find  at  the  upper  part  of  the  short  'pedicel '  (a  small  peduncle) 
and  just  underneath  the  bud,  two  small  oval  or  egg-shaped 
greenish  bodies,  which  are  not  quite  closely  pressed  to  the 
flower.  These  are  the  'Bructs.'  We  saw  none  in  Buttercup. 
They  are  modified  leaves,  usually  smaller  in  size  than  the 
fohage-leaves,  although  they  may  be  as  large,  or  larger.  They 
usually  grow  pretty  close  to  the  flower,  and  are  known  to  be 
Bracts  from  their  position.  They  may  be  single,  double  (as  in 
Gorse),  or  many  in  number,  forming  a  circle,  or  even  several 
circles,  as  they  do  in  the  Thistles.  We  shall  see  these  different 
forms  from  time  to  time.  In  Violet,  they  often  reside  some  way 
down  the  peduncle,  an  inch  or  more  from  the  flower.  They  do 
not  show  any  division  into  petiole  and  blade  like  most  foliage- 
leaves.  Flowers  possessing  bracts  are  said  to  be  Bracteate;  when 
none  are  present,  the  flower  is  Ebracteate. 

Notice  that  the  bracts  are  twice  as  broad  as  the  pedicel.  This, 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  stem  and  the  spines  are  nearly 
smooth^  separates  our  specimen — the  Common  Furze,  or  Vlex 
Enropcevs,  from  Ulex  Nanus,  the  Dwarf  Furze,  which  flowers 
usually  along  with  the  Heaths,  with  whose  stems  it  seems  to 
Uke  to  intertwine  itself,  and  in  which  the  stem  and  branches 
are  downy  and  the  bracts  very  minute,  very  close-pressed  to  the 
flower,  and  only  the  same  width  as  the  pedicel.  Pull  away  the 
bracts  and  look  at  the  Calyx.  It  is  not  gi'een,  but  yellowish- 
brown,  and  apparently  has  only  two  sepals.  Look  at  the  tips 
of  these  two  sepals  with  the  lens,  and  the  upper  one  is  seen  to 
possess  two  tiny  teeth  which  the  needle-point  will  separate  ;  the 
lower  sepal  has  three  teeth  at  its  tip.  These  five  teeth  indicate 
the  presence  of  five  sepals,  in  two  sets — one  of  two,  the  other  of 
three  sepals.  This  is  so,  and  if  you  examine  the  flower  of  the 
Garden  Pea,  you  will  see  the  Calyx  shows  five  clearly-defined 
teeth  in  the  circle.  In  Gorse^  which  is  first  cousin  to  the  pea, 
we  find,  hot  five  regular,  clearly-seen  teeth,  but  they  are  as 

*  See  p.  267. 
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above  described.  Try  to  pull  the  two  parts  of  the  calyx, 
you  cannot  quite  separate  them  vithout  tearing  them  at 
very  base,  fn  other  words,  the  sepala  are  not,  as  in  Butte: 
'  free '  from  one  another,  even  though  the  calyx  does  to  i 
extent  split  into  two  part«.  We  shall  sec  this  union  of  si 
carried  further  in  other  plants,  and  then  we  will  find  a  ter 
express  this  fact.  Notice,  too,  that  on  pulling  away  the  c 
you  also  pull  away  with  it  some  of  the  yellow  petds  insid 
or  if  not,  that  you  leave  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx  fasteni 
the  petals.  This  was  not  so  in  Buttercup,  where  all  the  st 
came  away  easily,  leaving  all  the  petals  behind.  In  Butte 
the  petals  were  attached  to  the  Beceptacle ;  in  Gorse  thej 
fixed  to  a  little  ledge,  which  is  really  the  lower  part  of 
calyx,  just  where  it  joins  the  receptacle.  In  Gorse,  there 
the  petals  spring  from  the  calyx,  and  not  fi-om  the  t'eceptoi 

Now  examine  the  Corolla,  It  consists  of  five  petals  a 
Buttercup,  and  like  it,  has  all  the  petals  free  from  one  ano 
or  nearly  so.  It  differs  from  Buttercup  in  springing  from 
calyx,  and  not  from  the  receptacle,  and  in  having  its  p 
unlike  one  another  in  shape.  When  somewhat  expande 
resembles  a  hutterily  to  some  extent,  and  like  all  the  Br 
flowers  belonging  to  the  Gorse  '  order'  is  called  'papilionac^ 
from  a  Latin  word  '  papilio,'  a  butterfly.  Pull  it  to  pieces, 
look  first  at  the  large  upper  petal  lying  just  inside  the  8 
with  two  teeth.  It  nearly  cavers  over  the  other  four  petals, 
is  called  the  '  Standard  ;'  next,  there  are  two  side  petals  smi 
than  the  Standard,  and  partly  covered  by  it ;  they  lie  betv 
the  two  sepals  and  are  called  the  '  Wings;'  lastly,  lying  : 
kind  of  hollow  made  by  the  in-curling  of  the  lower  part  of  i 
Wing,  is  a  little  boat-shaped  yellow  body,  looking  like  a  si 
petal ;  pull  it  gently  apart  and  you  see  it  is  really  made  of 
petals  with  their  edges  joined  below,  and  from  its  resembli 
to  a  boat,  whose  two  sides  meet  below  in  the  keel,  it  gets 
name  given  it,  and  is  called  the  '  Keel;'  its  thin  sharp  ed^ 
covered  with  hair,  and  inside  the  boat  lie  the  other  orgai 
the  flower.  So  you  see  the  Standard,  the  two  Wings  and 
Eeel  make  up  five  petals.  The  Standard  is  spread  out 
and  acts  as  a  '  flag '  to  attract  the  insects,  and  tell  them  wi 
the  treasure  they  seek  is  waiting  for  them. 

Now  separate  the  sides  of  the  boat-shaped  petal  and  '. 
inside.  Here  are  ten  club-shaped  bodies  lying  free  from 
another ;  some  long,  some  short  They  are  the  anthers,  or  u] 
parts  of  the  ten  stamens,  and  contain  the  pollen-dust  Theji 
definite  in  number,  not  many,  like  those  of  Buttercup, 
to  separate  one  stamen  from  the  rest  You  cannot  do  sa  W 
The  anthers  are  '  free,'  but  tbeir  stalks,  or  filaments,  are  not 
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This  prevents  your  pulling  any  one  stamen  away  from  the  other 
nine.  The  ten  filaments  have  all  spread  out  at  their  sides  below, 
and  formed  a  dose  tube,  and  the  anthers  with  a  little  bit  of  each 
filament  form  a  fringe  to  the  tube.    We  call  such  a  set  of 
stamens '  M<madelphmL8,*  from  two  Greeks  words  which  mean 
'one  brotherhood/  or  set     In  the  Gai-den  Pea,  you  would  find 
that  the  tube  was  riot  quite  closed  up ;  nine  stamens  form  the 
tube,  but  one  lies  quite  separate  from  the  rest,  and  later  on 
allows  the  tube  to  open.    We  shall  see  why  this  is  so  directly. 
The  stamens  of  the  pea  are  *  Diadelphous*  i.e.  in  two  brother- 
hoods, or  sets — ^nine  in  one,  and  only  one  in  the  other.    Now  slit 
open  the  tube  in  Gorse,  and  you  see  its  extreme  base  is  not 
fixed,  like  the  filaments  in  Buttercup,  to  the  receptacle,  but 
to  the  little  ledge  I  spoke  of  at  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx. 
This  fact  decides  us  in  placing  Gorse  in  a  different  division  from 
Buttercup.     One  thing  more  we  see  after  cutting  the  tube  open. 
It  has  something  inside  it.     This  is  the  pistiL     It  consists,  not 
of  many  carpels,  as  in  Buttercup,  but  of  only  one  carpel.    The 
long  large  part  inside  the  tube  is  the  ovary,  ending  above  in  a 
long '  style,'  which  projects  out  of  the  tube  and  runs  up  among 
the  anthers,  and  has  at  its  far  end  a  sticky  moist  top — ^the 
'stigma.'    You  can  see  it  among  the  yellow  anthers  b}^  its  being 
greenish  in  colour,  and  by  its  not  being  club-shaped.     Cut  open 
the  ovary,  and  you  see,  not  one  ovule,  or  little  egg,  but  several 
in  a  row^  like  peas  in  a  pod.    It  is.  really  a  '  pod,'  and  the  little 
ovules  will  become  seeds  by-and-bye.    Now,  why  is  the  tube  in 
Gorse  a  perfect  tube,  and  in  the  pea  not  a  perfect  one  ?    Because 
in  the  pea,  the  pod  has  to  grow  much  larger  than  in  Gorse,  and 
the  one  stamen  being  separate  from  the  other  nine,  allows  the 
pod  to  swell,  and  grow  larger,  and  finally  to  free  itself  from  the 
tube,  and  become  the  long  green  vessel  containing  those  delicious 
';;reen  peas'  that,  after  being  '  shelled '  from  the  pod,  form  one 
of  the  choicest  table  vegetables.    Notice  how  the  pod  in  Gorse, 
which  has  to  ripen  its  ovules  into  seeds,  is  protected.    First  of 
all,  it  has  the  h^ry  sepals  covering  all  the  rest  of  the  flower  up, 
and  shielding  it  from  the  rain ;  then  the  large  upper  petal  for  a 
roof  to  send  the  rain  off  when  the  flower  opens ;  then  the  Wings, 
keeping  the  Keel,  or  boat,  tight ;  then  the  boat  itself,  with  the 
hairy  Keel  keeping  the  wet  and  the  insects  out;  lastly,  the 
filament-tube,  holding  it  close  and  safe  when  the  boat  falls 
away.    Then  the  pod  itself  is  covered  with  hairs,  which  shield 
it  when  the  tube  withers,  and  the  pod  is  left  to  shift  for  itself, 
until  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  ready  to  burst  and  scatter  its  seeds, 
which  it  does  with  the  crackling  noise  that  may  be  heard  on  a 
still,  quiet  day,  when  the  sun  is  high  in  the  heavens,  by  anyone 
who  stands  for  a  few  monents  among  the  furze-bushes.     So  we 
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tailors  to  make  a  man,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  our  friend  Mr.  Benn  is  a  man  every  inch  of  him ' — a 
remark  whose  point  was  the  more  telling  from  the  fact  that  the 
good  man's  exceedingly  diminutive  stature  might  well  have  been 
measured  by  inches. 

SURREY  CHAPEL  IN  NEW  FORM. 

The  ground  on  which  Surrey  Chapel  was  erected  was  leased 
for  ninety-nine  years.  The  Eev.  Eowland  Hill  himself  pro- 
vided by  bequest  for  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  on  the  purchase 
of  the  freehold.  The  amount  so  provided  was  upwards  of  £8,000 ; 
but  the  Court  of  Chancery  declared  the  bequest  to  be  void, 
under  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  and  it  consequently  reverted  to 
the  residuary  legatee — the  *  Village  Itineracy,'  afterwards  Hack- 
ney College,  of  which  Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  founders.  Hence 
the  necessity  for  providing  accommodation  for  the  large  congre- 
gation and  its  several  adjuncts.  The  Eev.  Newman  Hall  set 
himself  earnestly  to  the  good  work.  As  long  ago  as  1860  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  waa  convened  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  and  by  them  the  pastor's  proposal  was  enthusias- 
tically adopted,  and  the  plan  of  a  weekly  collection  was  adopted. 
In  ten  years  the  fund  so  created  amounted  to  £10,000,  besides 
some  £4,000  collected  by  the  minister  from  friends  in  England 
and  America,  towards  the  erection  of  a  lecture  hall  and  tower.  A 
site  was  purchased  in  the  Westminster  Scad,  and. dedicated  by  a 
succession  of  services  conducted  upon  it;  and  on  June  26th, 
1873,  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  church  was  laid  by  Mr, 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  in  the  presence  of  2,000  persons.  Ministers 
of  various  communions,  including  the  Church  of  England,  took 
part  in  the  religious  service.  On  Sunday,  June  25th,  1876,  the 
congregation  worshipped  for  the  last  time  in  Surrey  Chapel,  and 
on  Tuesday,  July  4th,  Christ  Church  was  opened  for  Divine  wor- 
ship. A  special  consecration  service  was  conducted  in  which  many 
took  part,  including  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  E.  Reynolds,  and  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Moffat.  Newman  Hall  himself  preached  the  first  sermon 
from  the  words,  '  Christ  is  all  and  in  all'  The  Rev.  W.  Hay 
Aitken,  the  famous  missioner  of  the  Church  of  England,  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Dr.  Donald  Eraser  in  the  evening.  The 
opening  services  were  continued  almost  daily  for  about  a  month, 
nearly  thirty  ministers  of  different  denominations  preaching  and 
lecturing.  The  total  cost  of  the  splendid  pile  of  buildings  was 
about  £62,000.  Thus  noble  provision  was  made  for  perpetuating 
the  worship  and  the  work  of  old  Surrey  Chapel.  For  the  few 
years  that  remained  of  the  lease  of  that  building,  it  was,  by  the 
trustees'  arrangement,  used  for  public  service  by  the  Primitive 
Methodists.    The  large  lecture-room  at  the  rear,  erected  during 
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rise," and  "There  is  a  house  not  made  with  hands."    Prayer 
was  ofifered  by  several,  and  Mr.  Hall  read   from  the   pulpit 
a  prayer  of  Bowland  Hill's.    Then    the    coffin  was    borne 
back  along  the  central  aisle  and  deposited  in  its  grave,  where 
Mr.  HaU  delivered  a  brief  address,  and  read  a  selection  from  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England.    Many  of  the  com- 
pany remained  while  the  coffin,  according  to  the  instructions  in 
the  license,  was  entirely  embedded  in  cement  and  the  grave 
filled  in.    Over  the  grave  is  placed  the  black  marble  slab,  which 
can  be  seen  by  the  public  through  the  gate  of  open  ironwork. 
On  the  adjacent  wall  is  affixed  the  memorial  tablet  with  bust  of 
Kowland  Hill,  which  formerly   appeared  above  the  pulpit  of 
Surrey  ChapeL 

J.  Branwhite  French. 


HANNAH  AND  PENINNAH. 

NOTES  OF  AN  ADDRESS  AT  A  MOTHERS'  MEETING. 

(1  Samuel  i.) 

About  two  months  ago,  when  I  was  in  Egypt,  I  remember 
seeing  a  man  standing  outside  a  pretty,  modern  house,  not  at  all 
like  the  usual  Egyptian  dwellings ;  and  on  asking  my  donkey- 
driver  *  Who  is  that  V  he  said,  *  Him  the  telegraph  Mr.'  (tele- 
graph clerk).  'Him  big  gentleman;  got  fine  hosise;  got  two 
wifes,  lady.'  The  reply  startled  me,  and  I  confess  I  looked  with 
a  shudder  at  a  man  who  had  '  two  wifes.'  We  often  asked  our 
donkey-drivers  whether  any  of  them  had  more  than  one  wife^ 
and  the  reply  generally  was,  *  No,  lady,  Hassan  (or  Achmed)  too 
poor  to  keep  two  wifes ;  him  have  no  money.'  Our  dragoman, 
a  most  intelligent  Mahometan,  who  spoke  English  well  and 
fluently,  used  to  say, '  Mahomet,  our  prophet,  would  not  let  any 
man  have  a  second  wife,  unless  he  could  make  her  quite  as 
comfortable  as  the  first ;  so  that  is  our  law.  If  a  man  can  keep 
two  quite  as  well  as  one,  he  may  have  two,  or  even  three,  or 
four,  but  not  more,  and  they  must  be  aU  equal.'  He  had  but 
one  himself,  because,  as  he  said,  he  '  could  not  afford  more.'  I 
liad  never  before  come  in  contact  with  people  who  practised 
polygamy,  and  I  could  not  but  shrink  from  them  with  some- 
thing of  disgust.  My  thoughts  turned  to  some  of  the  Bible 
stories  of  those  old  patriarchs  wha  had  two  or  more  wives,  and 
I  remembered  how  in  almost  every  case  in  multiplying  wives 
they  multiplied  sorrows.  Elkanah  found  this  true,  no  doubt, 
for  it  seems  as  if  Peninnah  had  been  a  woman  of  a  masterful 
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spirit,  and  his  home  cannot  havB  been  a  scene  of  domestic  pe 
when  the  two  women  were  continually  carrying  on  a  war 
words.  Hannah's  position  was  most  pitiable.  Disappointed 
find  herself  a  childless  wife,  she  had  for  some  years  perhaps 
comfort  of  knowing  that  she  shared  with  none  her  husbai 
love — he  at  least  is  all  her  own.  Elkauah  seems  also  to  k 
felt  bitter  disappointment  that  his  home  was  unblessed  w 
children,  and  that  there  would  be  none  to  carry  on  his  nai 
In  accordance  with  the  customs  of  his  age  and  country, 
takes  home  another  wife,  and  has  the  desire  of  his  heart 
seeing  sons  and  dauf^hters  round  his  table.  Blessings  which 
impatiently  snatch  for  ourselves,  as  it  were,  from  the  hand 
Providence  are  seldom  an  unmixed  good,  and  many  a  man  1 
been  beaten  with  rods  of  his  own  making.  Abraham  found 
so  when,  impatient  of  the  long  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  I 
promise,  he  took  Hagar  as  a  secondary  wife,  by  Sarah's  desi 
and  so  opened  the  door  for  strife  and  jealousy  in  his  oi 
peaceful  home.  Feninnah's  conduct  in  vexing  Hannah  v 
cruel  and  shameful  at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  when  they  v< 
to  the  house  of  God  together.  Surely  there  she  might  have 
her  alone,  and  not  have  gloried  over  her  in  public  and  added 
Hannah's  secret  grief  the  bitterness  of  dragging  it  into  the  Ug 
Quarrels  are  shameful  and  sinful  at  any  time,  even  in  the  priva 
of  home;  but  those  who  give  way  to  cruel  and  spiteful  temi 
when  the  eyes  of  strangers  are  upon  them  must  be  harden 
indeed. 

The  worship  of  the  Temple  was  associated  in  those  days  wi 
social  and  family  gatherings,  and  provision  was  made  for  t 
children  to  share  in  the  yearly  feasts,  and  to  learn  from  th' 
parents  their  meaning  and  purpose.  Can  we  not,  as  parec 
learn  from  this  arrangement  that  it  is  our  Father's  will  tl 
religious  duties  should  be  made  attractive  to  the  children, 
that  the  Lord's  Day  and  His  house  should  be  associated  in  th 
minds  from  infancy  with  all  that  is  brightest  and  happiest 
earth.  Hannfih's  sorrow  finds  vent  in  bitter  tears,  and  she  is 
heart-stricken  aud  wounded  that  she  cannot  eat.  Like  many  i 
other '  woman  of  a  sorrowful  spirit,'  she  could  say, '  My  tears  ha 
been  my  meat  day  and  night'  The  daintiest  morsels  are  cut  ■ 
for  her,  and  Elkanah  begs  her  to  share  the  feast  The  stalled 
cannot  tempt  her  whose  heart  is  weary  with  the  undesenn 
taunts  of  her  rival  Her  husband  has  tried  persuasion  in  vai 
and  now  he  resorts  to  remoastrance — one  might  almost  call  it  i 
proof — saying, '  Hannah,  why  weepest  thou  t  and  why  eatest  tbi 
not  ?  and  why  is  thy  heart  grieved  ?  Am  not  I  better  to  th 
than  ten  sons  ?"  Gentle,  loving  words,  spoken  wisely  and  T€ 
Now,  mark  how  Hannah  took  his  reproof.     She  sees  it  is  ju 
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and,  yielding  to  his  wish,  she  conquers  herself  and  sits  down  to 

eat  with  the  family.    How  few  of  us  could  have  accepted  in  so 

humble  a  spirit  a  rebuke  like  this !    Many  would  have  turned 

round  on  the  husband  and  said, '  Speak  to  Peninnah,  not  to  me. 

She  is  the  wrong-doer ;  I  am  but  the  sufferer.'      Surely  nothing 

but  the  grace  of  God  in  her  heart  could  have  enabled  her  to 

show  such  self-controL     The  compliance,  too,  was  not  merely 

temporaiy,  to  please  her  husband  and  avoid  further  rebuke  ;  hep 

whole  conduct  shows  that  she  took  her  trouble  aright.     Doubt* 

less  she  had  often  poured  out  her  complaints  to  her  husband, 

but  now  she  thinks  of  a  more  excellent  way — she  will  cry  unto 

the  Lord.     Seeking  a  quiet  spot  where  she  may  draw  near  unto 

God  in  His  house,  she  forgets  all  around,  as  with  tears  and  sighs 

she  draws  near  unto  Him  Who  is  the  hearer  of  prayer.      *  Now 

Hannah,  she  spake  in  her  heart ;  only  her  lips  moved,  but  her 

voice  was  not  heard.'     Daily  reproaches  had  been  heaped  upon 

her  for  what  was  not  her  fault,  and  now  another  unjust  charge 

is  made  against  her  by  one  who  ought  to  have  been  the  last  to 

form  so  hasty  a  judgment.     £11  had,  perhaps,  but  too  much 

reason  to  suspect  drunkenness  at  these  religious  festivals,  seeing 

that  his  own  sons  '  made  themselves  vile,'  and  that  the  Israelites 

were  at  this  time  much  demoralized. 

Hannah  again  shows  a  beautiful  spirit  in  refuting  Eli's  charge 
of  drunkenness.  No  taunt  escapes  her,  but  with  womanly 
dignity  she  clears  herself.  She  assures  him  that  she  had  'drunk 
no  wine  nor  strong  drink.'  Her  calmness  under  false  accusation 
and  suspicion  doubtless  arose  in  part  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
thus  abstained^  and  had  not  gone  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
excited  in  any  degree  with  strong  drink. 

Ko  creature  on  earth  is  lower  than  a  drunken  woman,  and 
Hannah's  words,  *  a  daughter  of  Belial,'  but  too  well  describe 
such.  In  seeking  a  son  from  God,  she  vows  that  so  far  as  she 
has  control  over  the  child,  if  he  be  given  to  her,  he  shall  be  a 
Xazarite  from  his  birth — a  total  abstainer.  Here  is  again  an 
example  for  us.  Let  us  see  that  our  children  do  not  learn  from 
us  to  love  that  which  may  ruin  them,  body  and  souL  Hannah 
resolves  that  her  hands  shall  be  clean  in  this  matter.  Of  her 
prayer  and  her  vows  I  cannot  now  speak  beyond  alluding  to  one 
point — the  calming  influence  of  prayer  upon  her  own  mind. 
She  took  her  burden  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  she  left  it  there. 
How  seldom  can  we  do  this  I  We  pour  out  our  petitions  before 
the  Lord  and  tell  Him  our  griefs,  and  then  we  come  away  from 
His  footstool  as  much  bowed  down  as  ever,  because  we  have  not 
&ith  enough  to  rest  in  His  promise  and  take  the  comfort  of  it. 
^ow  *  Hannah  went  her  way,  and  did  eat,  and  her  countenance 
was  no  more  sad.'    She  rested  in  the  assurance  that  the  God  of 
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race  than  all  the  placid  sunshine  and  the  blue  skies  of  the 
season.    Kow^  what's  my  temper  ?    There's  the  rub.    Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  when  your  corns  are  accidentally  trodden  upon ; 
bnt  in  ordinary  life.      Believe  me,  the  happiness  of   those 
connected  with  you  depends  more  upon  your  temper  than  your 
position  in  society,  your  education,  or  anything  else.  What's  that 
you've  got  in  your  hand  as  you  leave  the  City  to-night  ?  It  smells 
nice;  it  is  a  pineapple  you  are  taking  home.     That  is  all  right 
enough ;  but  it  is  of  little  use  laying  that  on  the  table,  unless 
you  who  sit  in  state  in  front  of  it  carry  there  with  you  to  the 
home-table  a  genial,  cheerful,  gladdening  temper ;  that  is  sweeter 
and  more  refreshing  than  the  very  best  fruit  in  all  the  world. 
Tempers  vary  so.    Poor  old  Weller  thought  omnibuses  were  the 
things  that  went  up  and  down  in  the  City.   We  know  better.   It 
was  Consols  that  Pickwickian  history  tells  us.    For  my  part,  I 
think  it  was  tempei^s.    How  difficult  it  is  to  keep  an  even, 
steady,  happy  temper !    Look  at  people  in  the  cars.    Take  the 
kst  seat.    Thank  you ;  I'd  rather  not !    But  somehow  on  a  wet 
evening  you  are  often  obliged  to.    Now,  why  cannot  a  little 
room  he  made  graciously  and  unselfishly  ?  whereas  one  smiles 
bitterly,  as  if  you  had  done  him  a  personal  injury ;  and  another 
looks  as  much  as  to  say, '  Bother  you !'    I  am  afraid  people  lose 
their  tempers,  too,  about  very  little  things;   and  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case  in  such  a  matter  is,  that  when  you  lose  it — 
like  dropping  sixpence  in  an  onmibus — ^it  is  easily  done,  but  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  find  it  again.    All  the  *  lots '  I  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  are,  doubtless, '  unsaleable '  ones ; 
but  I  suppose  we  shall  all  agree  that  if  each  were  obliged  to 
take  a  lot  in  turn,  the  sulky  lot  would  be  left  last.    There  is 
nothing  that  ruins  digestion — your  own,  and  other  people's  too 
—like  sulks.      I  have  heard  of  cowardly  and  sulky  sort  of 
men  who  have  not  spoken  to  wife  or  children,  save  in  grunts, 
for  nearly  a  week.     The  pity  is,  when  all  this  is  indulged  under 
the  guise  of  a  Christian  profession.     Only  fancy  what  outsiders 
most  think  of  these  two  blended  in  one — sanctity  and  sulks !  Why, 
a  quick,  fiery  dash  of  hasty  temper — unpleasant  as  it  is  for  the 
time — ^must  be  happiness  itself  to  the  long  dreary  monotony  of 
life  with  the  sulkies.    Some  men's  tempers  are  like  Minie  rifles 
—pop,  pop,  pop — oflf  they  go !    Never  mind ;  this  sort  do  very 
little  harm,  you  are  inclined  to  say !    True ;  but  it  is  a  nerve- 
shaking  sort  of  noise,  and,  on  the  whole,  you  are  better  far 
without  it.    If  I  know  anything  of  Christianity,  it  inculcates 
virtues  and  restraints  which  cure  the  worst  temper.    Patience 
is  one   of   the    passive  virtues    of   the  Gospel;    that    cures 
hastiness.    Consideration  for  others  is  one  of  its  commands; 
that  cures   the    selfishness  of   a    temper  that   wants  to  be 
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Some  people  are  so  superficial  in  their  estimates  of  character 
as  to  think  that  where  such  gentleness  exists,  there  will  be  little 
power  of  character.  This  is  an  egregious  blunder ;  the  greatest 
forces  of  nature,  such  as  the  dew  and  the  light,  are  silent,  but 
thev  are  veiy  strong ;  and  so  the  greatest  natures  are  often  the 
gentlest  of  alL 

In  respect,  however,  to  tempers,  crooked  or  cantankerous, 
hasty  or  heavy,  let  me  say,  that  we  can  do,  in  this  world,  with 
just  as  little  of  them  as  possible.  If  this  paper  has  touched 
upon  any  one  of  our  own  weaknesses,  I  can  but  hope  that,  as  in 
the  last  chapter  of  the  '  Christmas  Carol,'  where  Scrooge  wakes 
to  the  consciousness  that  the  world  is  before  him  to  do  better  in, 
we  too,  frail  and  faulty  as  we  are,  may  realize  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  *  Yes — and  the  bedpost  was  his  own — the  bed  was 
his  own — the  room  was  his  own.  Best  and  happiest  of  all,  the 
time  before  hira  vxia  hie  ovm,  to  make  amende  in* 
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Bead  Matthew  iv.  18-25. 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Galilee  and  its  lovely  shores  are  almost 
deserted  as  the  traveller  visits  them  in  the  present  day,  but  in 
days  of  old  many  fishing  boats  could  be  seen  gliding  along  its 
placid  bosom.  In  one  of  those  boats  two  brothers  were  busily 
engaged  one  day  in  casting  their  nets  into  the  sea,  just  com- 
mencing their  day's  fishing,  when  they  saw  a  stranger  walking 
on  the  shore  not  far  from  them,  who,  when  he  came  opposite, 
called  them  to  foUow  him.  They  immediately  pulled  the  boat 
ashore,  left  it  and  the  nets,  and  began  to  follow  this  stranger. 
Perhaps  you  are  ready  to  say, '  They  were  very  hasty,  if  not  right- 
down  silly ;  we  would  not  have  gone  after  a  person  we  had  never 
seen  before,  at  all  events  not  without  asking  him  where  he  was 
going,  and  what  be  wanted  us  to  do  for  him  if  we  did  follow  ? 
But  we  know  not  how  the  brothers  felt  when  the  command 
came.  Perhaps  they  saw  such  deep  love  and  sympathy  beaming 
in  the  face,  and  felt  such  authority  in  the  tones  of  His  voice 
penetrating  their  hearts,  that  they  could  not  resist  this  power 
which  caused  them  to  forget  everything  in  their  eagerness  to 
follow  Him  Whom  they  afterwards  found  out  to  be  their 
Saviour. 

I  know  that  you  little  folks  are  very  quick,  and  find  great 
pleasure  sometimes  in  criticizing  addresses,  and  pulling  them  to 
pieces  if  you  can.  Though  you  are  too  polite  to  speak  openly 
against  the  selection  I  have  made  of  a  text,  still  you  whisper  to 
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a  fortnight  the  doctor  did  not  give  much  hope  of  her  recovery ; 
when  she  got  over  the  first  shock  to  her  system  she  was  very 
weak,  and  in  great  pain  for  weeks.  How  very  quiet  you  all 
were  during  that  time !  if  one  of  you  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to 
laagh  aloud,  or  jump  in  the  house^  a  finger  pointed  towards  the 
sick-chamber  was  sufficient  to  check  his  exuberant  spirits.  You 
never  thought  that  you  loved  her  so  much  till  then.  She  was 
only  a  passive  sufiFerer,  she  did  nothing  but  receive  the  loving 
help  and  attention  of  all  the  family.  True,  but  the  quiet,  uncom- 
plaining way  she  bore  her  pain  created  a  desire  in  your  heart  to 
be  a  hero,  to  endure  whatever  may  come  to  meet  you  without 
murmuring.  In  fact  she  was  doing  a  noble  work  for  Christ  all 
the  time  she  was  so  helpless,  inasmuch  as  she  was  drawing  forth 
and  strengthening  the  love  of  her  relatives  and  friends ;  she  was 
helping  you  to  develop  the  spirit  of  self-denial  without  which 
no  one  can  follow  the  Lord  Jesus.  I  leave  you  to  think  for 
yourselves  of  the  many  ways  in  which  you  can  follow  Christ, 
such  as  gentle  treatment  of  animals,  kindness  to  the  poor,  and 
loving  obedience  to  your  parents.  The  other  day  your  big 
brother  called  you  to  his  work-room,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
making  a  lathe  for  himself,  and  asked  you  to  help  him ;  you 
knew  that  he  could  do  the  work  himself,  but  you  thought  it  was 
so  kind  of  him  to  ask  you  to  do  it  Is  it  not  kind  of  our 
exalted  Brother  in  heaven  to  ask  us  little  ones  (we  are  all  little 
compared  with  Him)  to  help  Him  to  carry  on  His  great  work 
on  the  earth  ?  When  we  think  of  work  in  that  way  it  is  not  a 
drudgery ;  our  relationship  to  Christ  throws  such  a  halo  of  glory 
over  all  duties,  that  we  ought  to  feel  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
performing  them.  Let  us  follow  Him  in  the  little  as  well  as  in 
the  great  things  of  life. 

Jbnkin  Jones. 

Prayer,  the  Chbistiai^'s  Refuge  in  Trouble. — Prayer  is  the  saint's 
exercise-field  where  his  craces  are  breathed  ;  it  is  as  the  wind  to  the  air, 
it  brightens  the  soul,  as  bellows  to  the  fire  which  clears  the  coal  of  those 
ashes  that  smother  it  The  Christian,  while  in  this  world,  lives  in  an 
unwholesome  climate  :  one,  while  the  delights  of  it  deaden  and  dull  his 
love  to  Christ ;  another,  while  the  trouble  he  meets  in  it  damps  his  faith 
in  the  promise.  So  that  the  Christian  should  away  to  prayer,  and 
breathe  an  atmosphere  of  true  faith  and  waiting  upon  God. — IV.  GumalL 

Salvation  and  Submission.— Our  complete  subjection  to  the  will  of 
Christ  is  our  salvation.  The  discordant  elemjents  of  our  nature,  which 
are  the  chief  occasion  of  our  misery,  our  unrulv  passions,  cannot  be 
rendered  harmonious  except  by  being  brought  under  His  control.  Gusts 
of  passion  will  sweep  through  the  soul,  and  anger  rise  in  tumultuous 
waves,  and  clouds  of  fear  ana  remorse  darken  it  until  the  Master  appears 
^d  speaks  with  authoritative  voice,  and  black  clouds  are  dispersed ; 
because  His  presence  ma^es  the  darkness  light,  and  His  voice  to  the 
wmxly  elements  says,  *  Peace  be  stilL' — W>  LandeU. 


IN MEMORIAU—THE  REV.  AARON  FRAN 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  referenc 
made  to  the  death  of  the  oldest  CongregatioQal  minist 
England.  We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  oldest  English  Co 
gational  minister  in  Wales — the  Eev,  Aaron  Francis  of  '. 
who,not  long8ince,fell  on  sleep.aDd  was  gathered  uutohisfal 

Mr.  Francis  was  a  native  of  Llanrhaidr-yn-Mocbnant,  i 
gomeryehire.  He  was  horn  in  1812,  and  thus  had  passed 
Uian  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  years  of  life  when  its  s: 
came.  He  studied  at  Hackney  College,  and  was  ordaiai 
1840,  as  pastor  of  the  English  Church  at  Newtown  in  his  n 
county.  Becently,  the  writer  met  Mr.  John  Phillips,  of  '. 
town,  who  corresponded  with  Mr.  Francis  when  he  w( 
college,  and  who  assured  him  that  his  brief  ministry  was  a 
successful  one,  and  his  name  is  honoured  in  that  town  h 
day.  In  1844  he  removed  to  Euthin  in  Denbighshire, 
iu  1848  to  Wrexham  in  the  same  county.  Five  years  latei 
8tat«  of  bis  health  compelled  him  to  leave  for  Rhyl,  wher 
nearly  thirty  years,  he  proved  to  be  a  faithful  minister  of  . 
Christ's  New  Testament. 

Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  Bhyl,  English  services 
commenced  in  the  Welsh  Chapel ;  but,  as  so  many  other  < 
have  since  shown,  it  was  not  well  to  have  services  conducti 
two  languages  in  one  building,  and  so  Mr.  Francis,  with  a 
handful  of  friends,  withdrew,  and  formed  an  English  Ch 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  first  of  the  series  of  English  Congregat 
Churches  which  have  since  been  formed  in  such  favc 
watering-places  of  North  Wales  as  Bangor,  Llandudno,  Abei 
Fenmaenmawr,  and  Colwyn  Bay.  When  seven  years  age 
Union  was  formed  in  Chester,  which  has  since  done  so  muc 
English  Congregationalism  in  North  Wales,  Mr,  Francis  t 
himself  heartily  into  it,  and  by  bis  presence  and  voice,  in  p 
and  on  platform,  laboured  on  its  behalf.  The  present  condi 
onder  which  English  services  are  held  in  Wales  are  often 
couraging,  but  they  are  trifling  compared  with  those  with  ^ 
Mr.  Francis  bad  to  contend  thirty  years  ago. 

His  ministry  in  Ehyl  was  not,  however,  marked  by 
special  features.  Year  by  year  hiB  quiet  influence  grey 
good ;  and  when  the  end  came,  remarkable  evidence  was  ( 
of  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held.  Men  from  whoii 
differed  widely,  both  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  mat 
forgot  their  differences,  and  at  his  grave  united  with  those 
whom  he  had  been  most  closely  associated,  in  a  loving  tri 
to  bis  memoTy. 
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Mr.  Francis  preached  for  the  last  time  in  October,  at  BhyL 
The  approaching  end  cast  its  dark  shadow  beforehand.  On  that 
Sabbath  mom,  he  spoke  from  the  words  of  Christ, '  Whither  I 
go  thou  canst  not  follow  Me  now,  but  thou  shalt  follow  Me 
afterwards.'  At  even,  'Peace  be  unto  you,'  was  the  no  less 
stnking  text  When  the  services  of  the  day  were  over,  he  told 
a  friend  that  his  life  work  was  done. 

Sickness,  extending  over  some  weeks,  followed.    As  the  end 

drew  nigh,  visions  of  the  goal  became  clearer  and  clearer,  and 

on  December  8th  he  saw  the  hand  beckoning  which  others 

could  not  see,  and  heard  the  voice  calling  which  others  could 

not  hear.    So  he  passed  to  the  higher  ministry  of  the  skies. 

One  who,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  knew  Mr.  Francis  more  or 

lefts  intimately,  says,  *  the  burden  of  his  preaching  was  "  Jesus  - 

Christ  and  Hun  crucified."    Though  a  man  of  deep  convictions, 

and  most  tenacious  of  them,  he  could  in  love  bear  with  those 

who  differed  from  him.    He  was  a  firm  Nonconformist^  but 

conld  from  the  heart  wish  Grod  speed  to  all  who  loved  the 

Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.    To  strangers  he  would  at  times 

seem  distant  and  unsympathetic,  but  not  a  tenderer  heart  beat 

in  the  bosom  of  anyone  than  his.' 

One  after  another  the  older  men  are  leaving  us.    The  places 

they  filled  so  well,  the  work  they  carried  on  so  bravely,  demand 

other  workmen  not  less  brave  and  true.    The  want  of  the  age  is 

men— 

'  Large-hearted  manlv  men. 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus,  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labour  and  the  song  of  love.' 

May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  many  such  into  the  world's 
harvest-fields ! 

D.  BUBFORD  HOOEE. 


Tbb  blessings  which  are  most  needful  for  us  are  such  as  only  Ood  can 
give ;  ble88in£»  of  which  the  treasure  lies  within  the  light  inacoessible, 
And  of  whidbiOmnipotence  alone  preserves  the  key.  That  alnughty  hand 
pnyer  moves.    That  incommunicable  key  prayer  turns.— J.  MamiUon, 

Chsistiak's  Ikhsritanoe. — ^A  Christian  sometimes  possesses  nothing 
or  next  to  nothing  of  this  world's  goods,  yet  is  heir-apparent  of  heaven, 
eo-heir  with  Jesus  Christ,  Who  is  heir  of  all  things,  and  has  an  infinite 
mass  of  riches  laid  up,  O  Christian'!  so  great  and  infinite  that  all  the 
Stan  of  heaven  are  too  few  to  account  it  by.  You  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  being  kept  short,  for  all  that  God  hath  is  yours  ;  whether 
proaperity  or  adversitv,  life  or  death,  all  is  yours.  What  Ood  gives  you 
18  for  your  comfort,  what  He  denies  or  takes  away  is  for  your  mal ;  it  is 
tor  the  increase  of  those  graces  which  are  far  more  precious  than  any 
temporal  enjoyment — B.  Hopkins. 
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Omt  lot  is  cast  in  gentler  timea  than  tiiat  of  our  fathers, 
indictments  are  preferred  against  ns  now  for  'devilish  and 
nicious  abstinence  from  church-going.'  Felons  are  not  no' 
loose  in  honour  of  a  monarch's  coronation,  while  men  of  Gch 
hailed  to  closer  durance.  Phoenix-like,  out  of  the  ashes  ol 
martyr-fires  arose  religions  freedom.  The  flames  of  out 
persecution  have  well-nigh  forgotten  to  bam.  And  yel 
offence  of  the  cross  has  not  ceased.  The  profession  of 
Giospel  does  not  always  bring  peace,  but  a  sword.  Tronl 
yet  the  heritage  '  of  all  that  wiU  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,' 
there  is  strong  need  in  all  of  us  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
element  in  a  confessor's  character — nobleness  of  reli| 
decision.  We  must  have  convictions  of  duty  wrough 
strongly  into  our  souls,  that  neither  opposition  nor  difficuftj 
even  disaster,  shall  make  us  falter  in  the  coarse  which  we 
intelligently  chosen.  For  lack  of  these  sincere  and  abiding 
victions,  many  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and  have  manif 
an  instability  of  character  that  is  truly  deplorable.  Many  y 
men  have  run  well  for  a  season — have  formed  large  pla 
usefulness,  and  have  been  full  of  promise  in  all  that  was  of 
report  and  lovely;  but  a  fatal  indecision  has  blighted 
promise,  and  rendered  the  plans  abortive ;  and  their  coarse 
reminded  us  of  Emerson's  ludicrous  account  of  the  Ame 
rMtds — starting  fair  and  stately,  between  avenues  of  branc 
pines,  bat  narrowing  gradually  as  they  proceed,  and  at 
ending  in  a  squirrel-track,  and  running  up  a  tree.  It  nu 
questioned,  indeed,  whether  any  of  us,  in  this  matter,  app 
mate  to  the  standard.  Let  us  ask  ourselves,  if  we  had  live 
th&  days  of  the  Master,  should  '  we  have  left  all  and  folli 
Him'  ?  As  we  looked  at  Him  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant,  a 
Nazarene,  of  ^oble  origin  and  vagrant. life,  opposed  b; 
recognised  authorities,  ca]m  in  His  single-handed  strwigth,  i 
against  the  world,  shocking  every  ancient  prejudice,  and 
nonncii^  the  doom  of  a  ritual,  gorgeous  in  its  ceremonial 
enfibred,  by  the  ties  of  ages,  round  the  hearts  of  men, 
should  we  have  thoi^ht  of  such  a  questionable  man  ?  Sb 
we  have  dared  to  have  come  to  Him,  even  by  night,  while  li 
much  lees  to  have  gone  boldly  and  b^ged  His  body  when  d 
Should  we  have  forgone,  for  His  sake,  the  chief  seat  of  s 
gogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts,  and  for  the  plef 
of  His  Divine  discourse,  and  for  the  hopes  immortal  but  im: 
have  cast  onioelvea  on  His  fidelity,  even  for  daily  bread  ? 
us  look  into  the  glass  of  our  own  conseionsness,  that  we  mt 
humbled  and  reproved.    And,  in  the  present,  with  the  lig 
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is  teacliing  and  of  His  example,  how  are  n 
please  us  that  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart 

our  neighbour's  scrutiny  T  Do  we  the  rig 
is  tbe  right,  without  thought  of  profit,  and 
?    Do  we  rejoice  to  be  brought  in  contact 

may  pat  ottr  own  manhood  to  the  proof  ? 
rk  ever  for  the  good  of  this  bad  world,  not 
e,  nor  deterred  by  ingratitude,  nor  palsied 

speak  honestly  and  act  bravely,  thougl 
■uld  follow  speech  and  deed  ?  Is  there  i 
ivity  against  itself;  are  our  thought  am 
resentative  of  each  other  ?     In  one  won 

we  serve  one  Master — with  no  reserve  oi 
<h  every  fr^;ment  of  our  influence — at  evi 
le  ?  Oh,  let  us  search  our  hearts  on  this  e 
at  deal  more  of  this  sincere  and  decisive  ^ 
I  world,  and  you  are  to  furnish  it.    I  assi 

I  are  decided  for  God ;  that  the  great  chan 
you,  and  that  you  are  walking  in  the  fear 

f  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost  If  it  be  nc 
It,  for  yourselves,  the  kingdom  of  God.  Il 
ng  if  Uie  '  Perdidi  diem'  of  the  regretful  R< 
0  a  *  Petdidi  vitam '  for  you ;  if  your  life  \ 
a  of  remorseful  memories ;  or  if  there  be  or 
uufoTgiven  sin,  which,  like  Poe's  raven, 

'  Never  flitting,  still  is  sitting,  stUl  is  e 
>ii  the  pallid  bust  of  Pulas,  Jnst  above  your  cha 
ioA  its  ejrea  have  all  the  seeming  of  a  demon's  tl 
Lnd  the  knip-light  o'er  it  streaming  throws  its  st 
Uld  TOBT  soul  from  out  that  shadow  that  lies  flo 
ShaUb 

I I  rejoice  to  know  that  many  of  you  are 
ing  in  the  conscious  eiqoyment  of  religi 
,ke  the  world  the  better  for  your  preaence. 
r  appefd.     Of  you — the  Christian  young 

e  United  Eingd<mi,  rather — it  is  asked  tl 
unelvee  the  false,,  and  the  selfish,  and  thi 
u  be  sincere  workers  for  the  glory  of  God, 
men.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Truths  thi 
Iwarks  and  tell  her  to  the  generation  foUoi 
e  name  of  Christianity,  that  you  may  joi 
ttle  with  world,  and  flesh,  and  devil.  We 
Soeiety,  that  she  may  not  be  oonvulsed  b 
<rleB»,  nor  by  the  frenzy  of  the  despairing, 
ime  of  our  common  Country,  bewilderec 
udens  which  oppress  her,  and  distracted  as 
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tidings  below.     Often  has  the  cry  gone  up  through  the  darkness, 
'  Watcher,  what  of  the  night  f  and  often  has  the  disappointing 
answer  come, '  It  is  night  still ;  here  the  stars  are  clear  above 
me,  but  they  shine  afar,  and  yonder  the  clouds  lower  heavily,  and 
the  sad  night-winds  blow.'    But  the  time  shall  come,  and  per- 
haps sooner  than  we  look  for  it,  when  the  countenance  of  that 
pale  watcher  shall  gather  into  intenser  expectancy,  and  when  the 
challeDge  shall  be  given,  with  the  hopefulness  of  a  nearer  vision, 
'  Watcher,  what  of  the  night  ?'  and  the  answer  comes,  *  The  dark- 
ness is  not  so  dense  as  it  was ;  there  are  faint  streaks  on  the 
horizon's  verge ;  mist  is  in  the  valleys,  but  there  is  a  radiance  on 
the  distant  hill.     It  comes  nearer — that  promise  of  the  day. 
The  clouds  roll  rapidly  away,  and  they  are  fringed  with  amber 
and  gold.     It  is,  it  is  the  blest  sunlight  that  I  feel  around  me — 
Morning  !' 

It  is  Mobning!  • 

And,  in  the  light  of  that  morning,  thousands  of  earnest  eyes  flash 
with  renewed  brightness,  for  they  have  longed  for  the  coming  of 
the  day.  And,  in  the  light  of  that  morning,  things  that  nestle 
in  dust  and  darkness  cower  and  flee  away.  Morning  for  the 
toil-worn  artisan !  for  oppression,  and  avarice,  and  gaunt  famine, 
and  poverty  are  gone,  and  there  is  social  night  no  more.  Morning 
for  the  meek-eyed  student!  for  scowling  doubt  has  fled,  and 
sophistry  is  silenced,  and  the  clouds  of  error  are  lifted  from  the 
fair  face  of  Truth  for  aye,  and  there  is  intellectual  night  no  more. 
Morning  for  the  lover  of  man,  for  wrongs  are  redressed,  and 
contradictions  harmonized,  and  problems  solved,  and  men  summer 
in  perpetual  brotherhood,  and  there  is  moral  night  no  more ! 
Morning  for  the  lover  of  God,  for  the  last  infidel  voice  is  hushed, 
and  the  last  cruelty  of  superstition  perpetrated,  and  the  last 
sinner  lays  his  weapons  down,  and  Christ  the  crucified  becomes 
Christ  the  crowned !  Morning !  Hark  how  the  earth  rejoices  in 
it,  and  its  many  minstrels  challenge  the  harpers  of  the  sky — 
'Sing  with  us,  ye  heavens !  The  morning  cometh,  the  darkness 
is  past,  the  shadows  flee  away,  the  true  light  shineth  now.' 
Morning !  Hark  how  the  sympathic  heavens  reply,  *  Thy  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down,  neither  shall  thy  moon  withdraw  her- 
self, for  the  Lord  shall  be  thine  everlasting  light,  and  the  days 
of  thy  mourning  shall  be  ended  !' 

It  is  Mobning! 

'The  planet  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear  the  beauty  of  the 
morning.'  And  thelight  climbeth  onward,  and  upward,  for  there 
is  a  saored  noon  beyond.    That  noon  is  Heaven. 

'  And  thebe  shall  be  no  night  these.' 

The  late  Eev.  Dr.  Punshon. 


THE  GOLDEN  GIFT. 

THOXJGa  upon  the  Eden  story 

Fell  the  cuise,  the  fatal  blight, 
And  its  green  and  golden  gloiy 

Soon  was  quenched  in  sombre  night, 
Yet  in  mercy  sprang  the  flowers 
To  enwreath  the  brow  of  care, 
.  To  illume  the  darkened  hours 
With  their  rays  so  pure  and  fair. 
God'a  golden  gift  of  flowers. 
From  the  bright  celestial  bowers. 
To  this  weary  world  of  ours. 
Tender  messages  of  love. 

Though  sin's  fitful,  fatal  madness, 

Jarred  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
And  the  long  wild  wail  of  sadness 

Echoes  stUl  in  sighs  and  tears. 
Yet  amid  the  desolation 

Strewn  athwart  the  Eden  bowers. 
Comes  the  joyona  consolation, 

Loving  legacy  of  flowers. 

Oh !  'twere  sad  if  rocks  and  mountains 

Wore  no  flower- woven  veils, 
If  no  violets  fringed  the  fountains. 

And  no  daisies  decked  the  dales ; 
If  no  creeping  ivy,  clinging, 

Clad  earth's  wrecks  in  raiment  fair, 
If  no  children's  happy  singing 

Broke  man's  sullen,  silent  care. 

G.  tt  G. 


MuSMUBiNo  AGAiMBT  GOD  IB  FooLiSH. — I  Iiave -read  of  Ca»ar,  t 
having  prepared  a  great  feast  for  his  aobles  and  friends,  it  bo  fell 
that  t£e  day  appointed  was  so  extremely  foal  that  nothing  coold  be  A 
to  the  honour  of  the  meeting  i  whereupon  he  was  ao  displeased  and 
raged  that  he  commanded  all  them  that  had  bows  to  shoot  up  tl 
arrowB  to  Jupiter,  their  chief  god,  as  in  defiance  of  him  for  that  n 
weather  ;  which,  when  they  did,  their  arrows  fell  short  of  the  heav 
and  fell  upon  their  own  heads,  so  that  many  of  them  were  swely  wonnc 
So  all  our  murmurings,  which  are  so  many  arrows  shot  at  God  Himi 
will  return  upon  our  own  patee—haarta ;  tbey  reach  not  Him, 
they  will  wound  us.  Therefore  it  ia  better  for  ua  to  be  mute  than 
r,  for  it  ifi  dangerous  to  provoke  '  a  consuming  fire.' — T.  FtUb 
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;Iie  few  men  who  have  detenniDed  the  direct 
ratare  and  art  of  the  future  England  shall  fli 
'his  good,  quaint,  and  most  modest  of  humou 
posed  to  be  '  a  Manchester  man ;'  but  Cotti 
'  have  nourished  him  and  gazed  wonderingly 
ie  first  efibrta  of  genius  as  he  dabbled  in  ai 
ce-notes,  on  blotting-paper,  and  on  old  sere 
lin  reach  of  his  high  stool  at  the  Manche: 
k  in  Mosley  Street,  cannot  claim  the  honou 
Cheater,  the  quaint  old  walled  city  of  tl 
ming-place  qf  a  lad  who  in  after-days  was  t 
nniness  to  the  archaicism  everywhere  discei 
and  of  ours,  belongs  that  honour ;  it  wa 
lol,  an  ancient  foundation  of  that  city,  that  1: 
it  was  in  rural  Cheshire,  and  over  the  ci 
ricinitj  of  Ellesmere  and  Whitchurch,  tha 
essionable  period  of  boyhood,  and  gathere 
>s  with  which  his  works  generally  are  ador 
h,  like  his  characters  and  incidents,  evince 
the  humorous  touch  which  La  Bruyfere  eli 

in  the  passage  we  have  quoted, 
aving  feudal  Chester  and  the  richlj  pas 
try-side,  the  youth  removed  to  Manchestei 
osley  Street — thoroughfare  of  huge  wareho 
immercial  princes — he  filled  a  situation,  as 
e  Manchester  and  Salford  Bank.  There  ] 
^ears,  a  period  during  which  he  manifested, 
aste  and  skill  which  have  since  made  his  i 
eft  Manchester  in  1872  to  pursue  his  artsti 
le  had  already  become  a  contributor  to  pe: 
I.  It  was  while  in  Manchester  that  he  mad 
arance  in  certain  original  drawings  contnl 
Wiap,  a  purely  local  Charivari,  which 
icy ;  and  then  to  a  similar,  and  similarly  si 
n,  entitled  The  Lance.  In  these  modes 
indal  city  were  first  manifested  the  qualitit 
as  an  artist  certainly,  but  beyond  all  things 
riginal,  pure,  and  powerful  quality, 
ginning  in  the  metropolis  with  London  Si 
recognised  illustrator  of  ephemeral  literati 

success.  And  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wond 
ties  and  characteristics  which  distinguisi 
iselves  perhaps  as  forcibly  in  his  latest  prodi 
T-to-he^celled  '  Two  Poor  Wanderin'  Lni 
lie  Three  Jovial  Hunters.'  While  in  the  ban! 
e  learn  &om  those  who  were  his  associates 
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iginal  humour,  keen  bat  kindly ;  lit 
Ued  him  at  a  moment's  inspiratii 
funny  incident  of  which  his  fellow-c 
a,  as  in  the  Whitchurch  and  EUes 
lowed  himself  to  be  an  intelligent 
t  and  of  men  and  things  ;  full  of  t 
lich  is  significantly  called  diynei 
f  a  genial  disposition  and  a  most  mi 
jreat  quaUties,  and  great  not  only  in 
30  iu  the  influence  which  they  in 
ill  exert  on  the  school  of  English  t 

We  will  see  how  those  qualities — 
Stic  skill,  powers  of  dose  observati 
geniality  and  modesty — are  manift 
i^on,  tnBe  though  it  be, '  How  Tai 
itiy  Cottage.'  And  then  cast  a  the 
ig  days,  and  see  in  the  influence  o 
;  eye  and  the  humorous  expressi' 
[  art  in  the  England  of  to-morrow. 
rviUe  SmiUi,'  u  it  may  be  called  1 
1  in  a  sentence.  Bored  at  his  cli 
ountry  residence  adyeitiaed ;  goes  i 

meets  the  old  paterfamilias;  is  i 
n ;  nice  girls — one  especially.  Is  si 
.own  again  and  is  shown  the  couj 
the  society  of  the  neighbourhood ;  I 
finally,  addressing  the  old  gentlema) 
those  nice  girls,  says, '  If  you'll  leave 
e  place.'  Not  much  in  all  that  ii 
rfiil  deal  in  pictorial  representatio 
ng,  in  slight  but  true  and  effective 
it  geniality  and  modesty  ;  and,  to  n 
ind  observant  attitude  towards  ns 
g  of  the  pleasantly  and  virtuously 
'  and  things.  Humour  is,  perhaps, 
uacter  scrap, '  Looks  round  the  flxl 
)w.'  The  half-serious  but  quite  h 
the  dubious  half-irate  expressioi 
the  comicality  of  expression  in 
reryone  different — is  remarkable  ir 
the  slightness  of  its  means.  We 
od's  days  of  Mr.  Caldecott  in  Che 
)z  of  the  old  days  is  seen  in  the  s 
»o,  as  is  all  his  work,  but  true,  no 
proaches  the  Place.'  For  power  of  d 
1  he  is  shown  over  the  country  is  i 
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rtby  in  ita  force  combined  vitfa  siinplidty,  A  few  mere  lineE 
!icate  a  great  stretch  of  country ;  a  toncJi  or  two,  and  a  pine- 
n][  or  two,  show  the  dry  sandy  soil  which  Tankerville  kisseE 
ea  pitched  over  the  pony's  head ;  while  the  artist's  skill  in 
ineating  power  with  womanly  gentleness  is  seen  in  the  tiny 
ire  of  the  future  Mrs.  TankervUle  on  a  sizteen-hands  horse, 
ich  she  is  restraining  with  a  strong  arm.  For  all  the  qualities 
■ch  will  distinguish  the  English  art  of  the  future  as  we  trust, — 
leaty,  purity,  and  geniality — we  commend  the  drawings  id 
ch  the  young  lady  who  has  stolen  Tankerville's  heart  appears, 
'oung  English  girlish  life  sweet,  pure,  innocent,  cheery,  grace- 
and  vivacious  ?  Then  all  those  qualities  are  manifest  in  this 
ipkic  number,  as  in  all  Mr.  Caldecott's  work.  Are  they  not 
themselves  '  the  nice  old-fashioned  flowers '  of  English 
airy  7  What  wonder  then  that  Tankerville  should  ba^in 
their  embodiment  remaining  a  fixture  I 

had  intended  saying  more  relative  to  the  influence  of  the 
lOur  of  Mr,  Caldecott  on  the  art  future  of  this  country,  but 
space  is  gone,  and  I  must  be  content  to  deal  with  him  in 
:  relation  in  another  article,  in  which  I  hope  to  notice  the 
it  excellences  of  an  artist  in  terra^cotta,  who  also  has  the 
1  vision,  and  is  an  unveiler  of  the  humour  which  so  abund- 
y  prevails,  and  which  is  another  light  which  God  has  pot 

our  lives. 

Sydney  KOBjomia 


A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

response  to  the  request  in  our  last  that  150  Evangelical 
jazinea  for  May,  with  Dr.  Southon's  likeness  and  memoir  in 
oight  be  circulated  amongst  our  ministers,  two  of  our  leading 
l^ributors  have  generously  responded ;  and  before  this  reaches 
public  eye,  the  publisher  will  have  posted  these  copies  to 
r  ministers.  We  are  very  thankful  for  this  mark  of  earnest 
rest  in  the  Evaiigelical.  Our  work  is  hard  uphill  work, 
increase  the  circulation  of  a  practically  denominational 
;azine  in  this  age  of  popular  literature  is,  as  we  all  know,  a 
^hty  task ;  but  the  kind  inspiring  words  of  my  brethren 
te  it  a  work  of  joy  to  me.  The  circulation  has  been  raised 
iverage  of  500  per  mouth,  and  steadily  increases  ;  but  I  bad 
ed  that  this  year  we  might  be  privileged  to  add  another  500 
inr  subscribers.  What  can  be  done  1  The  publisher  says 
t  the  summer  months  almost  invariably  show  a  loop-line 
i  of  figure,  or  a  '  descensus '  of  circulation  in  all  magazines; 
I,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  only  slightly  so  with  ourselves,  and 
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already  the  July  edition  is  nearly  sold.  With  the  enei^t 
aympatby  of  ministers  and  deacons  especially,  I  feel  sure  « 
might  sUll  press  onward.  I  am  continually  hearing  that  thei 
is  no  futara  in  this  age  for  denominational  magazines ;  but  be 
remembered  ours  is  not  an  entirely  denominational  magaziu 
Before  onr  Fresbyterian  friends  bad  an  organ  of  theti  own  (i 
course,  the  word  '  organ '  is  only  used  in  a  literary  sense),  v 
had  a  good  Scotch  circulation,  especially  amongst  our  Unit* 
Presbyterian  friends.  They  now  have  a  capital  magazine  i 
their  own — the  United  Preabyterian,  and  we  wish  it  eve 
growing  success.  Still,  however,  we  are  privil^ed  to  have 
fair  circulation  in  Scotland ;  and  we  should  be  very  grateful  i 
our  brethren  across  the  Border,  if  they  would  say  a  kind  wo] 
forus,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Cullen  always  has  done.  Let  me  cb 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  day  on  which  I  write  this  h: 
been  our  half-yearly  Fund  distribution  day,  and  we  have  fo 
warded  cheques  for  upwards  of  £400  to  the  widows  of  ministei 
and  in  January  we  shall  do  the  same !  £800  per  annum  goi 
direct  to  the  widows  of  ministers,  and  many  a  widow's  bea 
is  thus  made  to  sing  for  joy.  Fart  of  this  large  snm  is  rais< 
from  year  to  year  by  Sackamentai.  Collections.  Some  church, 
send  us  the  whole,  and  some  half  of  a  Communion  Collectioi 
hut  we  are  behindhand  in  this  respect  this  year,  and  fear  tb 
we  may  not  reach  the  average.  Dear  friends,  pastors,  at 
deacons  of  our  church,  yon  can  come  to  our  help  and  cheer  1 
in  onr  work  even  now,  (Am  year,  if  you  will  but  kindly  send  i 
a  contribution.  If  aJl,  or  even  half  of  our  churches  sent  i 
something,  from  ten  shillings  to  ten  pounds,  we  should  be  ab 
immensely  to  increase  the  number  of  oar  gifts  to  the  widows  i 
ministers.  Bethink  you  what  that  means  t  We  already  help  i 
keep  more  than  a  hundred  little  homes  together  in  Englan. 
Scotland,  and  Wales ;  hut  alas !  we  have  many  cases,  need 
cases,  waiting  for  help.  I  could  give  a  touching  sketch  of  son 
cases  aided  by  our  funds!  widows  of  some  most  honoure 
brethren  are  amongst  the  recipients.  All  is  done  quietly,  an 
■with  delicate  sympathy ;  but  few  amongst  our  readers  have  an 
idea  how  precious  the  aid  afforded  is ;  in  many  cases,  it  goes  t 
those  who  have  been  left  wholly  destitute.  Mr.  Yiney,  on 
esteemed  treasurer,  will  gladly  receive  any  collections  or  sal 
Bcriptions ;  and  Mr.  Mummery,  whose  address  is  16,  Christchurc 
Boad,  Hampstead,  will  forward  all  such  sums  to  him,  and  giT 
any  information  to  inquiring  friends.  Excuse  the  fervour  < 
thu  appeal,  brethren.  The  editor  can  only  do  his  best  iu 
competitive  ^e  to  preserve  and  increase  the  power  and  influenc 
of  a,  time-honoured  magazine  ;  but  you  can  do  much,  ver 
much,  to  increase  onr  circulation,  and  to  aid  our  chatitabi 
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s.  The  editor  cannot  close  these  remarks  without  express- 
lis  sincere  thanks  to  many  friends  who  have  recently  written 
spoken  many  kind  words  about  the  EvaTigelicaL 

B. — The  reason  why  a  sketch  is  not  always  appended  to 
mnisterial  photograph  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
iren  themselves  often  feel  great  deUcacy  in  being  the 
xt  of  comment,  and  greatly  prefer  to  be  known  simply 
)gh  their  life  and  work. 

inceming  Sacramental  Collections,  would  not  the  September 
munion,  when  many  have  returned  from  summer  rest  and 
ay,  be  a  good  occasion  for  the  kindly  remembrance  of 
iters'  widows ! 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

AnonynwoB  Letters. 
IE  write  one  of  these,  even  in  what  you  may  conceive  to  be  a 
cause,  for  the  anonymous  letter- writer  belongs  to  one  of  the 
test  and  most  ignoble  tribes  of  mankind ;  he  sets  at  nought 
iistinct  counsel  of  our  Lord  to  go  and  tell  his  brother,  which 
personal  duty  and  a  manly  act ;  and  he  sets  at  nought  the 
ilty  of  religion.  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  man  who  can 
I  an  anonymous  letter  as  a  Christian  or  a  gentleman.  I 
ae  hiB  friendship — I  dishonour  his  name.  Open  warfare  is 
The  unmasked  tournament  has  some  courage,  to  eay  the 
,  in  it.  But  who  respects  the  Italian  assassin,  who  masks 
ice  and  strikes  you  with  his  stiletto  in  the  dark  ?  Public 
on  ought  long  ago  to  have  ostracized  the  mail  from  decent 
ty  who  ia  given  to  such  ignominious  and  dishonourable 
s !  For,  rest  assured,  he  who  is  discovered  in  conduct  so 
in>hearted  and  cowardly,  so  injurious  to  the  peace  of  society, 
to  the  honour  of  humanity,  ■mH  receive,  as  he  deserves,  the 
anpt  of  the  noble,  the  resentment  of  the  righteous,  the 
[nation  of  the  fearless,  and  he  will  be  consigned  to  a 
iutry  from  which  it  will  take  open  confession,  honest 
iliation,  and  manly  declaration  that  he  will  never,  never,  do 
ean  and  wicked  a  thing  again,  to  deliver  him. 

The  Half-Inebriate. 
lere  is  nothing  much  more  nnpleasantlthan  to  travel  with 
have  to  listen  to  a  man  who  is  in  a  state  of  '  vinous  loqua- 
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Slovenlijie8a 
Hinders  progress,  harbours  dast,  and  destroys  that  love  of  o 
which  is  essential  to  true  comfort.     I  do  not  know  why  ge 
and  learning  should  be  supposed  to  be  above  care  for  app 
ance  ?  And  yet  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of '  oncomhed  eradit 

Want  of  Punictuality. 
Ko  man,  however  great,  has  a  right  to  waste  the  precions  1 
of  the  poorest  or  humblest  soul  Nothing  would  work  a  b( 
reformation  in  some  ofTenders  in  this  respect,  than  to  let  the 
comers  come  in  vain — find  somebody  else  in  the  chair,  or 
hank  of  opportuni^  closed. 

Books  and  VmbreUas. 
Why   do  people   so  seldom  return  these  ?     From  wan' 
thought  ?     No ;  from  want  of  conscience.     Verbnm  aap.,  et 

EvuxiwragemeTit. 

This  is  somewhat  an  age  of  ease,  and  therefore  an  ag 
criticism.  No  faculty  is  more  easily  worked  than  that ;  it  w 
only  the  eye  to  see  defects.  To  encour^e  hy  sympathetic  I 
ing,  appreciative  counsel,  and  self-sacrificing  co-operation,  is 
noolei  work. 

Finish. 

Let  this  reside  in  the  subject  and  come  naturally  as  the  q 
crown  of  the  work.  A  picture  that  has  'pit  pat'  on  it  al 
wards  is  a  poor  picture,  and  it  is  the  same  with  a  sem 
Finish  is  the  perfection  of  ease,  not  the  effort  of  toil 
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I'VK  BEES  A-QiPSTDTO.  B;^  QxoRGE  SuiTH,  of  Coalville.  Londor 
Fiaher  Unwin,  188a 
This  Tolume  conaists  of  a  moat  interesting  record  of  nunblea  ftn 
our  gipsies  and  their  children  in  their  tents  and  Inwns.  It  is  oppi 
as  the  author  BATS, 'to  the  example  of  doisj^-bank,  sentimental  backi 
mpflj-writera,  whose  special  atulification  is  to  flatter  the  gipsies 
ahadows  of  misleading  twaddle  to  keep  them  in  ixnorance,'  and  i 
earnest  and  boneat  endeavonr  to  give  'hoth  the  lighta  and  shades 
gipsy's  wandering  life.'  There  is  much  to  awaken  sadness  at  the  in< 
of  euch  a  life,  much  to  awakea  sympathy  in  the  sorrows  incidental  I 
and  much  to  awaken  Christian  endeavour  to  do  some  pnu^cal  woi 
ameUontingtheir condition. and  to  improve  their  physical  aod  n 
condition.  The  volume  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  graphically  wiii 
We  heartily  commend  it  to  all  true  philanthropists  and  to  all  who  ^ 
to  know  the  actual  condition  of  our  large  gipsy  population. 
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Cbbibtophsb  Cbaton  in  S<X)TLAKD.    London  :  James  Clarke  and  Co., 

13,  Fleefc  Street,  E.C. 

'The  Cnuae  of  the  Elena '  is  the  heading  of  this  handy  little  volume. 

'From  Greenock  to  Ardroesan;*    *A  Sunday  at  Oban;'    'Oban  to 

Glcncoe ;'  *  Off  Mull ;' '  Fast-day  at  Portree  ;'  *  To  Stomoway  ^  •  Kintyre 

and  Campbeltown ;'  '  The  Isle  of  Bute  ;'   '  Up  the  Canals^— are  the 

headings  of  the  diapters.    We  cannot  conceive  a  better  handbook  for 

audi  a  cruise.    It  mist  have  been  a  most  delightful  time  to  a  London 

correspondent.   Christopher  Crayon  had  a  pleasant  voya^^e,  and  he  writes 

in  his  ususd  popular  and  pleasant  style  descriptions  which  fill  us  with  a 

desire  to  take  the  same  cruise  ourselves ;  we,  alas  !  only  lack  the  invitation 

thus  to  go  a-yachting  which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive.    It 

'goes  without  saying'  that  all  which  Christopher  Crayon  writes  is  racily 

done ;  and  from  his  long  experience  in  this  kiiid  of  writing,  he  knows 

how  to  keep  his  style  free  from  wordiness  and  wadding.  This  is  a  capital 

shilling's  worth. 

Th£  Chubch  Member  :  An  Address  to  Young  Communicants.  London : 
Arthur  Standing,  18,  Paternoster  Square. 
In  a  litUe  book  of  32  pages,  published  for  one  penny,  the  Kev.  J.  Reid 
Howatt  has  produced  a  most  useful  and  helpful  guide  to  those  jroung 
persons  who  wish  to  enter,  and  -members  just  admitted  into,  our  Christian 
Churches.  So  clearly,  attractively,  and  impressively  are  these  wise 
coopsels  given,  that  no  young  convert  or  young  communicant  can  fail  to 
derive  very  (^reat  help  therefrom.  Pastors  and  Bible-class  teachers 
should  see  this  manual 

Echoes  fbom  the  Welsh  Hills.  By  Rev.  David  Davies.  Illustrated 
by  T.  H.  Thomson,  ILC.A.  Alexander  and  Shepheard,  26,  Castle 
Street,  Holbom,  E.U. 
We  have  here  reminiscences  of  the  preachers  and  people  of  Wales, 
and  a  most  interesting  volume  Mr.  Davies  has  produced.  The  author 
need  scarcely  tell  us  that  he  has  *  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of,  and  love 
for,  his  countrymen,'  for  this  breathes  forth  on  every  page.  He  has 
*  illustrated  in  a  popidar  form  the  religious  and  social  life  of  the  Welsh 
people,  their  generous  hospitality,  ardent  loyaltv,  and  patriotism,  as  well 
as  tne  quaint  kumour,  the  poetic  fanc;^,  and  real  pathos  of  their  religious 
teachers.'  The  conversations  come  up  in  '  Shadrach's  Smithy ;  and  David 
Lewis's  Parlour/  and  capital  talk  it  all  is.  The  illustrations  of  Welsh 
^reaching  constitute  a  most  admirable  addition  to  the  volume.  Visiting 
Wales  as  we  have  done  lately  summer  after  summer,  we  never  tire 
of  its  sublime  and  beautiful  scenery  in  vale  and  mountain,  musical 
river,  and  seagirt  shores,  and  we  grow  in  admiration  for  the  noble 
characteristics  of  a  people  who  have  been  nurtured  under  the  influence 
of  such  men  as  we  read  of  in  this  volume.  Nonconformitv  can  point  to 
the  sobriety,  self-culture,  loyalty,  and  religion  of  the  Welsh  people.  We 
thank  Qod  for  what  He  has  wrought  through  the  Ftee  Churches  of  the 
land.  This  is  a  capital  volume  for  all  who  are  taking  holida;^  in  Wales, 
and  deserves  a  large  circulation  alike  for  its  fine  tone  and  its  literary 
qualities. 

Hours  with  the  Bible.  By  Cuknikoham  Qeikie,  D.D.  London  : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
This  indefatigable  author  pursues  his  masterly  and  massive  work  in 
the  re^on  of  Sdnpture  with  praiseworthy  fidelity.  He  treats  the  inspired 
Word  in  the  light  of  modem  discovery  and  knowledge,  without  sacri- 
ficiog  aught  of  the  reverence  due  to  the  Word  of  Gk>d.  He  treats  here 
of  tte  time  from  Manasseh  to  Zedekiah,  with  the  contemporary  Prophets, 
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THE    DIVINE    YEA/ 

St.  Paul  says  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  'In  Him  was 
Tea.'  Truly  a  marvellous  utterance.  For  what  the  human 
heart  needs— is  Yes !  It  cries  out  to  God  in  great  agonies  of 
desire  and  want,  and  can  be  at  rest  alone  when  its  mysterious 
questions  meet  the  answering  Yea!  Beligion  is  not  Imagination, 
it  is  Bevelation. 

Probably  we  have  not  really  studied  these  words.  They  are 
fall  of  deep  meanings,  which  do  not  lie  upon  the  surface.  They 
contain  Christ's  revelation  of  all  essential  truth  as  a  Teacher ! 
Christ's  own  earthly  life  as  the  solution  of  a  heavenly  citizen- 
ship in  an  earthly  world ;  and  Christ's  death  as  the  answer  to 
the  question.  Does  man  nee(l  a  Saviour  as  well  as  a  Teacher  ? 

The  Unknown  Qod !  was  the  best  answer  that  Athens  could 
give  to  the  religious  problems  of  that  age.  Philosophers  had  only 
got  as  far  as  the  great  No !  They  could  reply  that  God  was 
Qot — ^what  the  old  altars  of  idolatry  represented  Him  to  be; 
for  He  could  not  be  like  that,  fierce  and  vengeful,  arbitrary  and 
cruel — harassed  in  His  Empire  by  tributary  and  subject  gods. 
No  !  If  there  was  a  God  He  must  be  one  whose  Throne  was 
higher  than  Olympus,  whose  Bulership  was  beneficent  over  all 
flesh,  though  humanity  did  not  know  His  name.  They  had  found 
out  the  No  I 

Christ  came  to  be  the  supreme  answer.  To  give  absolute 
expression  to  the  voice  of  the  Father,  and  to.  give  sublime  repre- 
sentation of  the  very  heart  of  God.  He  was  Himself  'the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person.' 

All  is  still  incertitude  outside  the  Christ.  We  shall  find  no 
rest  for  our  weary  hearts  in  this  generation,  unless  His  voice  is 
as  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to  us.  In  Him  we  shall  find 
the  peace  we  need,  because  of  the  Divine  affirmations  which 
come  from  His  character  and  His  Cross.    ^  In  Him  was  Yea.* 
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Concerning  the  Divine  Fatherhood.  We  are  told  how  to 
think  of  God,  how  to  rest  in  Him,  how  to  pray  to  Him  ;  dark- 
ness and  doubt  are  alike  dispelled ;  for  '  in  Him  was  Yea/ 

There  were  mistaken  Efforts  after  a  Divine  Life. 

The  great  problem  had  to  be  answered.  Is  a  holy  and  beauti- 
ful life  possible  here  amid  the  limitations  of  our  human  exist- 
ence, and  the  temptations  of  a  sinful  world  ? 

Men  had  been  for  ages  tiying  their  own  philosophies  of  good- 
ness! Weary  and  anxious  hearts  had  been  testifying  to  the 
religiousness  of  man's  nature  in  hermit  cell  and  in  wilderness 
soUtude.  Multitudes  had  counted  not  health  or  home,  life  or 
beauty,  dear  to  them,  that  they  might  escape  the  taint  of  evil, 
and  rise  through  self-conquest  up  to  God. 

None,  for  instance,  can  study  the  history  of  the  Therapeutic 
sects,  supposed  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  God,  the  men  and 
women  who  tormented  themselves  with  a  hard  couch  and 
night-watchings — with  hunger  and  self-torture — without  under- 
standing how  often  even  luxurious  parents  were  abashed  by 
ascetic  children !  But  the  ascetic  economy  of  life  did  not  work 
well.  As  Philo  says,  'A  secret  wickedness  soon  hid  itself 
beneath  the  cloak  of  a  rigid  asceticism.' 

It  would  not  do.  The  sinful  nature  reasserted  itself  again, 
as  it  always  tends  to  do,  and  repression  only  drives  life  into 
nncongenial  and  unhallowed  channels. 

Is  €kis  earthly  life  from  Qod  ?  Are  human  interests  divine  ? 
Are  love  and  marriage  from  God  ?  Does  He  smile  on  innocent 
joys?  Because  heathen  festivals  were  lawless,  are  home 
festivals  of  love  and  fellowship  to  be  swept  away  ?  Because 
man  has  corrupted  the  world,  is  the  world  itself  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  Divine  displeasure,  and  to  be  treated  with  human 
disgust? 

How  eagerly  we  watch  the  unfolding  of  this  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  earth.  The  Forerunner  had  declared  that  the 
Lamb  of  God  Himself  was  on  His  way.  John  the  Baptist 
prepares  the  pathway  for  the  King's  Son.  Christ  could  not  but 
know  that  all  His  actions  as  well  as  His  words  would  have  an 
eternal  significance  in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct.  Shall  we 
see  here  that '  In  Him  was  Yea'  concerning  the  right  of  man  to 
make  the  best  of  the  present  life  ? 

How  perfectly  all  this  is  answered  in  the  Bedeemer's  life. 
He  has  pnt  His  sacred  seal  of  blessing  on  our  pursuits  and 
pleasures  in  this  world.  He  knows  its  cares,  its  temptations, 
its  struggles,  its  sacrifices.  But  His  supplication  for  us  is  thus 
recorded,  '  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the 
vorld,  but  that  Thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil.' 

25—2 
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For  just  as  all  the  Messianic  prophecies  are  realized  in  Christ 
— jnst  as  all  the  dim  hopes  of  Pagan  hearts  are  fulfilled  in 
Hun— jost  as  He  answered  to  the  eternal  Word  in  the  hearts  of 
all  the  heathen  seekers  after  truth  and  God — so  He  has  fulfilled 
every  blessed  promise  that  breathes  in  the  songs  and  liturgies  of 
the  Psalms. 

Aud  now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  God  sent  forlh  His  Son — 
'Father,  the  hour  is  come.'  And  a  light  is  cast  back  upon 
prophet,  priest,  and  king !  All  things  are  ready ;  the  marriage  of 
Earth  and  Heaven  is  in  Him. 

There  were  SovJs  longing  to  escape  from  the  Thraldom  of 

Nature. 

Was  the  will  of  Nature  a  blind  will,  without  thought  ? — an 
awful  question,  coming  up  again  in  these  days.  All  the  systems 
of  evolution  that  aim  to  dispense  with  a  creative  and  personal 
initiative  for  the  universe  are  answered  by  Christ.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  ia  Christian  thinker,  *  When  from  the  word  "  will " 
you  have  drained  off  all  reference  to  conscious  and  selecting 
aims,  its  essence  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  left  but  fatalised  force.' 
And  again,  'All  who  postpone  the  appearance  of  mind  upon  the 
scene  of  things  till  the  genesis  has  reached  its  climax  have  either 
no  God  distinct  from  the  sum-total  of  finite  thought,  or  at  least 
a  God  that  has  a  birthday  among  originated  things.  A  world 
which  begins  with  the  unconscious  and  only  ends  with  being 
Divine,  makes  its  own  God  instead  of  being  made  by  Him,  and 
cannot  pretend  to  have  any  object  of  worship.  It  only  means 
that  there  is  something  in  Nature  which  gives  rise  to  thought 
among  its  ulterior  phenomena — not  that  infinite  thought  supplies 
its  cause,  its  life,  its  end  !' 

The  basis  of  a  true  faith  is  in  the  all-creating  Son  of  God,  by 
Whom  God  'made  the  worlds ;'  or  else  the  lowest  element,  matter, 
merges  into  the  highest 

Blessed  be  God,  we  see  how  the  Highest  gave  life  to  all.  'In 
Him  we  Uve  and  move  and  have  our  being.'  Men  who  resort 
now  to  the  germ  theory  of  life  are  '  oblig^  to  put  into  every 
atom  a  transfiguring  power,  incorporating  there  an  incipient 
mind.' 

There  is  more  rest  than  we  know  of  in  the  revelation  of  God 
in  Christ.  We  stand  by  the  divinity  of  our  Lord,  not  only  as 
onr  deliverance  from  guilt  and  sin,  but  as  emancipating  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  blind  will  without  thought ;  and  we  pray  to 
Crod,  not  if  haply  we  might  seek  after  Him  and  find  Him,  but 
as  revealed  to  us  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

And  He  is  not  the  Yea  of  the  past  only,  but  He  is  the  ever- 
living  Yea.    In  the  antique  rooms  of  museums  are  the  robes 
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They  are  but  poor  victories  that  are  won  by  muscley  and 
cannons,  and  bayonets.  If  any  man — ^in  any  of  life's  empires- 
lias  only  a  sivord  for  a  sceptre,  he  is  not  a  trne  conqueror,  nor 
can  he  be  a  true  sovereign.  Hold  any  nation  by  the  throaty 
and  it  is  yours  only  until  it  can  gather  counteracting  and 
avenging  power ;  but  hold  it  by  the  heart,  and  it  will  count 
your  mastery  a  blessing.  PhysicaZ  power  has  but  a  brief  reign. 
Moral  power  sits  on  a  throne  stable  as  the  everlasting  hiUs.  In 
prop^iating  the  Gospel,  then,  we  should  understand  the  mys- 
terioos  and  ever-operating  power  of  persuasion.  Ideas^  not 
halls,  will  conquer  the  world.  A  thought^  winged  with  Light 
and  Love,  will  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earthy  and  many 
a  blessing  will  fall  from  those  radiant  wings.  There  is,  indeed, 
often  strong  temptation  to  smite  the  enemy  with  'carnal' 
weapons.  When  Atheism  is  howling  against  God,  and  Heresy 
is  running  to  and  fro  as  a  heartless  Homicide,  and  Hypocrisy  is 
opening  the  temple-door  to  Mammon,  and  Cupidity  is  turning 
the  sanctuary  into  a  market-place,  I  own  that  there  is  strong 
temptation  to  blast  the  offspring  of  Satan  with  lightning,  and  to 
cause  that  damnable  progeny  to  stagger  back  into  its  native 
helL  That  issue  shall  indeed  be  consummated,  but  not  by 
'carnal  weapons.'  By-and-by  we  shall  find  Atheism  pale  with 
unutterable  terror,  and  Heresy  cursing  the  poison  she  has  been 
circulating,  and  Hypocrisy  revealing  its  loathsome  leprosy,  and 
Selfishness  casting  back  its  blood-money  and  committing  suicide. 
Yes!  all  that  shall  surely  be  done,  for  'the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  it'  But '  carnal '  weapons  shall  play  no  part  in  a 
battle  which  terminates  in  victory  so  glorious.  When  the 
triamph-psalm  shall  roll  its  thunders  from  pole  to  pole,  it  will 
he  but  the  testimony  of  Demetrius  set  to  music, '  This  Gospel 

HATH  PEBSUADBD.' 

I  entreat  the  young  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles  with  the  Lord's 
weapons.  *  Take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God.'  Eschew 
wrath  and  clamour  and  bitterness.  Imitate  the  quiet,  because 
profound,  stream  which  announces  its  presence  by  the  fertility 
of  the  hills  whose  feet  it  bathes.  Talk  as  the  sun  talks — by 
shining.  Let  those  with  whom  you  come  in  contact  leave  you 
Wring  away  a  heavenly  influence;  just  as  when  the  breezes 
hold  converse  with  the  trembling  blushing  flowers,  they  fly 
Away  and  tell  the  secret  in  gushes  of  fragrance.  Quietness  is 
power.  Wisdom  and  Silence  are  kindred  angels.  Have  faith  in 
right '  sayings ' — '  saying  they  be  no  gods  which  are  made  with 
hands ' — such  a  saying  was  simple,  but  before  these  vital  mono- 
syllables the  hoariest  superstitions  vanished  in  dismay. 

Joseph  Parkeb. 


STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

IV. — Companions  of  the  Cokk. 
Wb  have  seen  typical  flowers  of  two  large  divisions  of  Bri 
plants ;  both  specimens.  Buttercup  and  Gorae,  were  sii 
flowers,  and  very  easily  examined  and  understood ;  in  each 
the  peduncle  carried  only  one  flower,  or  if  more  than  one,  I 
each  flower  bad  its  own  separate  '  pedicel'  Now  we  come 
type  of  a  third  great  division,  and  a  type  not  quite  so  eas 
£rst  sight  to  comprehend.  To  render  it  somewhat  easier  and  i 
interesting,  suppose  we  look  this  time  at  three  or  four  flov 
similar  in  genwal  arrangement,  but  differing  in  some  of  t 
details.  Away,  then,  to  the  cornfieIds,on  a  brilliantly  sunny  m< 
ing,  and  among  the  rich,  yellow,  waving  corn  we  shall  find  aL 
want,  without  treading  down  even.one  of  the  ripe,  bending 
that  God's  sunshine  and  shower  have  brought  to  such  gloi 
perfection.  Skirt  the  cornfield  just  inside  the  hedge,  and 
will  see  two  principal  colours  blending  with  that  of  the  co) 
one  blue,  the  other  yellow,  or  white,  or  perhaps  both.  Ch 
first  of  all  the  blue,  tall-giowing  flower,  with  downy  stem 
long  narrow  leaf,  commonly  called  the  Knapweed,  orBlue-Bt 
or  Comfiower.  What  is  its  name  ?  Centaurea  Cyawaa. 
first  name — the  generic  one,  comes  from  an  old  fable, 
Chiron,  one  of  the  old  Centaurs,  used  some  plant  of  this  'gei 
to  cure  the  wound  in  bis  foot  made  by  the  arrow  of  Here 
The  second  name  comes  from  a  Greek  word  meaning  '  blue,' 
was  also  the  name  of  a  devotee  of  the  goddess  Flora,  whi 
the  stoiy  goes,  used  to  wander  in  the  cornfields  and  ga 
flowers  to  weave  into  garlands  for  Flora  to  wear !  Gather  s 
of  the  flowers.  Kevermind  the  stem  and  leaves  for  the  pre! 
but  go  at  once  to  the  flower.  Underneath  this  we  find  a  nun 
of  small  leaves  arranged  in  circles,  and  overlapping  one  anot 
The  lower  and  outer  ones  are  usually  silver-grey ;  the  inner 
apper  ones  brownish,  sometimes  nearly  black,  the  colour  in  i 
case  being  due  to  the  fringe  which  runs  round  the  top  and 
of  the  sides  of  the  leaf,  or  small  scale.  All  these  scales 
Bracts,  not  two  only,  as  in  Gorse,  but  very  many  in  numbei 
I  said  we  should  often  find  them.  All  these  taken  toge 
form  the  Involitcre,  or  that  which  is  '  folded  round '  the  flo 
Kow  pull  some  of  these  away  in  one  specimen,  and  in  ano 
cut  down  through  the  centre  of  what  we  have  called  the  flo 
What  is  found  ?  First,  a  receptacle  more  or  less  conve? 
shape,  and  very  much  larger  than  the  end  of  the  flower-st 
and  rather  bristly.     This   is  called  the   Comjuon  Receph 
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Why  ?    Because  here  we  have  not  (me  flower  only,  but  a  large 
number  of  flowers,  or  as  we  call  them,  *  florets*  all  seated  on 
this  receptacle,   which  is,  therefore,  'common'   to  them  all. 
Here,  you  see,  is  not  a  simple  flower,  like  Gorse,  but  a  compound 
one,  and  the  *  order'  to  which  our  plant  belongs  is  called  *  Ccyw," 
posUcB'  each  *  head '  being  '  compounded '  of  many  florets,  not 
on  separate  pedicels,  but  aU  sessile  on  this  common  receptacle. 
It  is  a  large  order,  comprising  about  one-tenth  of  all  known 
species !    Examine  now  one  of  the  central  florets,  neglecting  for 
the  present  the  larger  outside  ones.    Where  is  the  Calj'x  ?    Is 
there  none  ?    Certainly  there  is,  but  instead  of  being  made  up 
of  five  separate  sepals,  Uke  Buttercup,  or  of  two  (showing  five 
teeth),  like  Gorse,  its  sepals  are  all  merged  into  a  tube,  and  that 
tube  blended  vrith  the  rvcM  of  the  ovai*y  (the  lower  part  of  the 
pistil).    When  this  is  the  case  the  ovary  is  called '  Inferior*  i.e, 
attached  to  the  calyx-tube.    It  was  'Superior*  in  Gorse,  i.e. 
free  from  the  calyx-tube,  and  in  Buttercup  all  the  separate 
ovaries  were  also  'superior.'     Sometimes  at  the  top  of  the 
joined  calyx-tube  and  ovary  we  find  a  little  green  '  rim,'  which 
really  represents  the  *  caZyx-UTnb,'  as  it  is  caUed,  i.e,  the  upper 
expanded  part  of  each  sepal  as  distinguished  from  the  lower 
claw-like  part.    In  other  specimens,  as  in  the  Corn-flower  we 
are  using,  instead  of  a  rim,  we  find  a  circular  tufb  of  hairs,  easily 
seen  in  each  flgret;  this  tuft  is  called  a  'pappus;*  it  stands  for 
the  circle  of  sepals,  i,e.  for  the  wide  upper  part  of  the  five  sepals 
which  meet  below  in  the  calyx-tube.    So,  although  we  cannot 
see  five  sepals  here,  we  a%ue  (from  analogy)  that  there  are  five. 
When  the  caljrx-tube  is  joined  to  the  ovary  wall  like  this,  the 
former  is  called  Superior;  so  that  an  inferior  ovary  necessarily 
means  a  superior  calyx,  and  vice  versd. 

Now  use  a  second  floret,  and  look  at  the  blue  corolla.  If 
you  have  gathered  Centaurea  Nigra,  the  black  Knapweed,  (so 
called  from  the  black  involucre),  which  is  commoner  than  the 
Blue-Bottle,  you  will  find  a  purple  corolla.  This  is  not  of  any 
importance  to  us.  The  corolla  is '  tubular,*  or  bell-shaped,  and 
not  of  five  separate  petals,  but  aU  in  one  piece — ^narrow  below, 
broader  above,  and  having  five  small  teeth,  representing  the  five 
petals ;  remember  this  union  of  petals,  as  we  shall  refer  to  it 
again.  All  the  florets  have  this  kind  of  corolla,  differing  only 
in  size  and  in  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  outer  florets  being  larger 
and  brighter.  Note  that  the  corolla  seems  to  spring  from  above 
the  ovary;  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ovary  and  calyx  are 
joined,  which  prevents  its  springing  from  below  the  ovary  as  in 
Gorse  and  Buttercup,  where  the  calyx  had  not  the  bad  manners 
to  push  the  corolla  up  out  of  its  lawful  and  proper  place,  by 
getting  in  its  way.  Now  take  a  third  floret,  and  verycarefullycutit 
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'  opo-earpotM '  ('  apo '  meaning  *  separate '  or  '  away  from  *).  In 
Goise,  the  pistil  has  only  one  carpel  in  it,  so  it  must  needs  be 
apo-caipous,  because  there  is  no  second  carpel  for  it  to  be  *  syn- 
carpoos '  with. 

All  these  terms  require  a  little  patience  to  learn,  and  a  small 
effort  of  memory ;  but  they  very  soon  become  familiar  by  ex- 
amining a  goodly  number  of  flowers.  So  much  for  this  floret  of 
Corn-flower,  ue.  one  of  the  central  ones.  Now  open  one  of  the 
large  brilliant  ones  at  the  outside  of  the  whole  head,  or  '  capUvr^ 
hdv/nk*  You  will  find  calyx  and  corolla  precisely  like  those  in 
the  centre,  but  no  stamens,  and  no  pistil.  'Then  the  outer 
flowers  are  useless^'  you  say.  Oh  no,  not  at  all !  They  have 
their  use,  as  we  shall  see  one  day.  They  are  '  neuter '  florets,  a 
kind  very  rarely  seen.  So  note  them  carefully.  Now,  to  sum 
up.  All  the  centre  florets  are  'perfect*  (i.e.  possess  stamens  and 
pistil)  and  constitute  the  ^ Disk;*  aU  the  outside  florets  are 
neater,  and  form  the  ' Bay*  The  florets  of  both  Bay  and  Disk 
are  all  twbuUir.  This  is  the  shape  found  in  the  Corn-flower, 
Burdock,  Saw-wort,  and  all  the  Thistles ;  the  Ray  has  '  perfect  * 
florets  in  all  these  except  the  Corn-flower. 

Now  gather  one  of  the  large  yellow  flowers  called  Com-MarU 
gold,  or  Yellow  Ox-Eye.  The  Disk  here  has  the  florets '  tubular ' 
and  perfect,  but  the  Bay  florets  differ  in  two  points : 

First,  the  corolla  is  not  tubular,  but  one  part  of  its  tube 
remains  undeveloped,  while  the  other  part  grows  out  into  a  long 
narrow  strap-shaped  body,  which,  from  a  Latin  word  '  ligula*  a 
'  little  tongue,'  is  called  *  ligvlateJ  These  ligulate  florets  form  a 
handsome  yellow  circle,  enclosing  those  of  the  Disk.  Note  that 
each  ligulate  corolla  has  five  teeth  at  its  broad  outer  end,  in- 
dicating the  five  petals  which  are  joined  to  make  it. 

Sec(mdly,  on  opening  a  Bay  floret  you  find  the  pistO,  with  its 
ovary,  long  style,  and  double  stigma,  but  no  stamens  at  all. 
These  Bay  florets  are  not  *  perfect '  then ;  neither  are  they  neuter; 
they  are  'pistillate.'  This  beautiful  flower  is  also  called 
'  TeUouhBoUU '  in  Kent ;  '  Ruddle '  in  Norfolk ;  and  '  Yellovh 
Govxin*  in  Scotland.  Growing  close  by  it,  you  are  sure  to  find 
a  flower  resembling  it  in  all  its  details,  only  with  the  Bay  white 
instead  of  yellow,  and  slightly  larger;  also  having  dark-green 
leaves  instead  of  light,  shining,  smooth  leaves  like  those  of 
Yellow  Ox-Eya  This  will  be  the  '  White  Ox-Eye;  or '  Mixm* 
Daisy*  They  both  belong  to  the  genus  *  Chrysanthemum* 
which  means  literally  'golden  flower,'  both  being  golden  in  the 
centre.  Now  sum  up  again.  The  centre  florets  (Disk)  are  all 
tubular  and  perfect;  those  of  the  Bay  ligulate  and  pistillate. 
These  characters  form  a  group  of  Compositas  including,  besides 
oar  two  flowers,  all  the  Chamomiles,  Yarrow,  Garden  Daisy 
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superiority  of  its  contents  to  the  literary  matter  of  former  days. 
True  to  the  very  core  to  the  name  it  bears  in  its  sound  healthy 
eransfelical  tone,  to  lose  which  would  be  to  be  shorn  of  its  chief 
excellence,  it  yet  presents  the  truths  we  hold  dear  in  a  bright 
and  cheerful  light,  and  with  a  vigour  of  composition  and  spright- 
lioess  of  utterance,  that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  except  a 
wider  circle  of  readers. 

This  last-named  desideratum  is,  to  some  of  us  who  have  to 
do  with  the  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  Magazine^  and  of 
the  funds  which,  in  the  course  of  years,  have  been  supplied  by 
generous  friends  of  the  widows  of  ministers,  a  matter  of  no  smaU 
moment  The  fact  that  numbers  are  waiting  to  be  the  recipients 
of  grants,  which  cannot  be  made  from  lack  of  the  means ;  that 
some  of  these  are  verging  on  the  allotted  period  of  human  life ; 
and  that  some  die  while  on  the  list  of  applicants,  without 
receiving  the  help  that  would  have  tended  to  smooth  the  rough 
paths  of  honest  and  respectable  poverty,  constitute  a  touching 
and  powerful  claim  upon  Christian  sympathy  and  co-operation. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  list  of  sacramental  collections  is 
still  kept  up.  If  these  were  doubled  in  number  and  amount, 
that  would  materially  help  us  in  meeting  the  deferred  cases  of 
the  waiting  applicants.  An  appeal  made  for  an  additional 
ofiering  at  the  Lord's  Table,  from  time  to  time,  would  be  sure 
of  a  hearty  response,  without  interfering  with  the  claims  of 
ordinary  pensioners.  The  object  must  commend  itself  to  pity- 
ing Christian  hearts,  and  the  poor  of  no  church  would,  I  am 
sure,  suffer  by  it 

A  plan  I  recommended  years  ago,  and  still  carry  out  among 
my  own  people,  I  would  venture  again  to  suggest  to  my  brethren, 
viz.,  to  apply  a  small  portion  of  the  sacramental  funds  to  the 
purchase  of,  say^  half  a  dozen  copies  of  the  Magazine,  monthly, 
for  circulation  among  the  poorer  members  of  the  Church,  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  it  themselves.  They  are  thus  regularly 
fed  with  spiritual  food,  that  cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  their 
intelligence  and  piety ;  and  at  the  same  time  some  pecuniary 
aid  is  rendered  to  the  henevolent  object,  to  effect  which  was  one 
of  the  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Evan^elicaL 

With  hearty  good  wishes,  and  prayers  that  God  may  be  in 
your  work  of  faith  and  love,  believe  me. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Thos.  AvEUNa. 

Like  a  pent-up  flood,  swoln  to  the  height, 
He  poured  his  griefs  into  my  breast  with  tears, 
Such  as  the  manliest  men  in  their  crossed  lives 
Are  sometimes  forced  to  shed. 

Joanna  Baillie, 
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Many  friends  at  Tanbridge  Wells  have  contributed  liberally 
towarda  starting  the  new  Home,  and  have  given  the  orphan 
family  a  warm  welcome. 

Miss  Sharman  is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  a  Christian 
matron,  who  is  also  an  experienced  nursoi  so  that  the  delicate 
ehildren  have  tender  care  as  well  as  good  training,  and  in 
both  the  country  Homes  there  is  the  best  possible  medical 
advice. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Gravesend,  and  Mr.  Watson,  of  Tunbridge 
Wells,  both  gave  gratuitous  attendance  to  the  Homes  under 
their  respective  charge,  and  warm  thanks  are  due  for  their 
kind  and  constant  care.  The  institution  is  also  much  indebted 
to  Dr.  E.  Duke,  who  attended  the  orphans  free  of  charge  during 
their  stay  at  Dover  last  summer ;  to  Dr.  Alabone,  who  supplies 
remedies  for  consumption ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  Dr.  Alfred 
Matcham,  who  takes  all  the  large  West  Square  Home  under  hia 
care,  with  its  adjacent  Infirmary,  giving  a  large  share  of  his  time 
as  well  as  all  the  medicines  needed  by  both  teachers  and 
children. 

The  kind  efforts  of  these  true  friends,  in  conjunction  with  the 
sanitary  precautions  used  in  the  Home  (which  consist  chiefly  in 
supplying  the  children  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  pure  water, 
plain  food,  and  warm  clothing,  and  in  trying  to  make  their  lives 
eheerful),  have  been  so  blessed,  that  during  the  past  twelve 
months  they  have  only  lost  one  out  of  a  family  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  this  dear  child  was  hopelessly  diseased  when 
she  came  into  the  Home. 

One  of  the  former  orphans,  who  had  been  placed  in  service, 
returned  home  last  year  to  dde.  Welcoming  back  again  an 
orphan  who  in  sickness  has  only  the  home  to  come  to,  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  Miss  Sharman  endeavours  to  maintain  the 
true  home  spirit.  In  this  case  it  was  a  privilege  to  minister  to 
the  beloved  Eose,  who  was  a  true  Christian  child.  From  a  very 
little  girl  she  had  lived  a  sweet  and  gentle  life,  and  her  last 
days  were  full  of  peace  and  holy  joy. 

The  health  of  the  children  in  the  Orphans'  Home  has  been 
very  good  as  a  rule  ever  since  the  Home  was  founded,  and  the 
Tate  of  mortality  extremely  low ;  but  the  last  few  years  have 
shown  a  decided  improvement,  and  this,  humanly  speaking,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  each  summer  for  the  five  years  past 
some  of  the  orphans  have  been  taken  for  a  few  weeks  to  the 
seaside. 

In  1877,  many  of  the  children  being  very  drooping  and  poorly, 
a  small  house  was  taken  at  Sheerness  for  three  months.  The 
plan  answered  so  well  that  the  visit  was  repeated  in  1878.  In 
1879,  Hiss  Sharman  took  a  house  for  the  summer  at   St. 
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Leonards,  and  id  1880  she  took  a  few  of  the  children  to  Mar 
Only  a  few  coald  go,  because  the  gifta  for  this  special  pm 
had  fallen  off,  and  the  seaside  fund  did  not  admit  of  gi 
many  of  the  orphans  the  benefit  of  the  cbaDg& 

Last  summer  the  hot  weather  set  in  early,  and  the  little 
began  to  look  pale  and  weakly.  A  great  longing  seized  i 
Misa  Sharman  to  give  every  one  of  her  large  faouly  a  tori 
the  sea,  or  in  the  country.  She  had  never  before  attem 
such  a  scheme,  hut  those  who  receive  large  blessings  are  ap 
ask  for  larger,  and  daily  prayer  was  made  in  the  Home  b> 
children,  as  well  as  by  those  who  care  for  them,  that  God  w 
80  touch  the  hearts,  and  open  the  hands,  of  His  people 
enough  might  be  sent  for  seaside  expenses  to  allow  of  all 
iamily  sharing  in  the  benefit  and  pleasure.  The  prayer 
fully  answered,  one  detachment  after  another  of  the  hf 
children  was  sent  off,  and  returned  with  bright  eyes  and 
cheeks,  until  all  had  had  a  delightful  turn ;  and  at  the  em 
the  summer  a  thanksgiving  holiday  was  kept  in  the  Home. 

The  change  from  Institution  life  to  the  freedom  and  vai 
of  a  stay  by  the  sea,  or  near  the  fields  and  wild  flowers,  i 
the  children  an  immense  amount  of  good  mentally  and  mora 
and  the  pure  air,  sea-bathing,  aud  change  of  diet  have  the 
possible  effect  in  establishing  their  health,  and  preparing  t! 
for  the  winter  months,  which  are  always  trying  todelicate  child 

The  new  wing  which  has  just  been  built  must  be  funii£ 
before  it  is  inhabited,  and  as  soou  as  it  is  taken  posaessioi 
the  rates,  which  are  now  very  heavy,  will  be  materially 
creased.  Then  will  come  the  great  but  costly  joy  of  recei^ 
and  maintaining  some  of  the  many  poor  little  fatherless 
motherless  chQdren  who  are  waiting  admission. 

Therefore,  small  as  the  balance  is  with  which  Miss  Shan 
begins  the  new  period,  she  confidently  looks  for  great  thi 
Signs  of  coming  need  are  also  tokens  of  approaching  delivers 
and  a  great  want  is  only  a  reason  for  opening  our  mouths  v 
that  God  may  £11  them.  Miss  Sharman  does  not  expect  thi. 
be  done  by  any  miracle,  but  by  the  most  simple  and  nati 
means.  God  could  command  the  stones  to  be  made  bread, 
if  that  were  done  the  sower  would  lose  his  privilege,  aud 
re^T  his  joy. 

Will  aU  who  send  contributions  state  distinctly  whether  tl 
wish  them  applied  to  the  support  of  the  orphans,  to  the  seaf 
expenses,  to  the  building  and  furnishing  fund,  or  to  the  Hasti 
Home?  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  funds  of  the  Hasti 
Home  are  kept  distinct  from  those  of  the  London  Home  and 
Branches. 

The  London  Home  is  open  to  visitors  on  Thursday  aftemoi 
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he  country  Branch  Hotnes  may  be  seen  on  any  wei 

ept  Mondny  and  Saturday. 

'bere  are  no  managing  expenses ;  the  services  of  the  art 

legal  adviser,  the  medical   attendants,    the   secretar 

erinteodent,  are  all  given  gratuitously,  so  that  every 

ch  is  coutributed  to  the  Home  goes  direct  to  the  sup] 

children. 

.B. — Most  earnestly  do  we  entreat  our  philanthropic  i 
JIow  our  example,  and  to  visit  this  Home. 
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VIII. — Gkeek  Marriage  Cdstoms. 
was  an  essential  preliminary  of  a  legitimate  marria^ 
e  should  be  a  solemn  plighting  of  troth  on  the  part  ol 
%nied,  accompanied  by  the  delivery  of  presents, 
ng  seems  to  have  been  very  strict  upon  this  point. 
e  without  betrothal  is  a  barbarous  custom,'  says  Die 
lalicamassua.  And  in  Plato's  'Eepublic''*'  we  se 
i«ly  he  was  disposed  to  treat  the  subject.  In  his  idea 
ity  marriage  was  to  be  restricted  within  a  certain  pe 
and  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  magistrate ;  otti 
offspring  would  be  spurious  and  profane,  having  fo 
benefit  of  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  which  the  pries 
itesses  were  to  offer  at  every  marriage,  and  with  thi 
le  city,  to  the  effect  that  the  children  of  the  good  she 
er  and  more  useful  than  their  parents,  t 
1  Homeric  times  the  custom  was  for  the  brid^oom  1 
le  the  bride  of  her  father.  In  one  place  the  phraai 
publicly  wedded  her,  bringing  infinite  gifts;' J  in  ai 
i  married  her  for  her  beauty,  having  provided  num 
).'§  Antioous,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  propos 
1  shall  pay  his  court, '  wooing  her  with  presents  ;  th 
'  marry  him  who  brings  the  most,  and  is  the  happy 
!n  or  sheep,  which  represented  property  in  those  times, 
ihe  substantial  part  of  such  gifts.^ 
his  custom  of  purchasing  the  wife  seems  to  havi 
reisal  in  the  pastoral  life.  Shechem,  in  his  passion  for 
!  to  her  father  and  brothers, '  Let  me  find  grace  in  you 

'  Book  ii.  24.  t  Ibid.  461.  t  '  Hiad,"  ivi. 

§  '  OdjBBey,'  ii.  281.       1  Ibid.,  xvt  392.        1  Ibid.,  xviii. 
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A  hundred  oxen  and  a  thonsand  goats* 

Witii  Bheep,  which  fed  for  him  in  countless  flocks, — 

Her  princdy  beauty  he  had  never  seen.'  * 

On  the  other  hand,  a  hero  might  demand  the  hand  of  a 
princess  without  price,  as  the  rewi^  of  military  service  ;t  and 
in  a  noted  case  Agamemnon  offers,  as  a  propitiation  to  the 
wrathful  Achilles,  either  of  his  three  daughters,  with  a  dowry  of 
seven  well-built  cities.  { 

It  would  seem  that  the  father  of  the  bride  handed  over  to  her 
use  the  marriage-gifts  of  the  son-in-law.  In  case  of  a  separation^ 
like  that  of  Odysseus  from  Penelope,  the  property  reverted  to 
the  father-in-law.  In  case  of  the  misconduct  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  could  claim  the  restoration  of  his  marriage-gi{ts.§ 

But  these  old  customs  underwent  alteration  during  the  period 
between  Homer  and  the  historical  times,  and  it  would  be  in^ 
teresting  if  we  could  ascertain  from  what  causes.  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  a  disparity  in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes 
was  tiie  principal  cause  of  the  custom  to  which  we  have  been 
leferring,  and  that  such  disparity  was  gradually  removed  or 
reversed.  The  presumption  seems  rather  the  other  way.  The 
true  reason  is  more  probably  to  be  found  in  the  need  of  strong 
alliances  in  those  primitive  times,  of  which  we  have  another 
illustration  in  the  custom  of  Xenia,  or  hereditary  covenanting 
between  two  families,  involving  on  both  sides  the  obligatiq^u  of 
hospitality,  and  the  privileges  of  the  protected  guest.  .  Advanc- 
ing culture  brought  greater  personal  security,  and  as  personal 
independence  was  felt,  marriage  was  no  longer  so  primary  an 
object  of  desire  and  competition.  And  after  all,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  two  different  states  of  culture  or  ranks  in  society.  Homer 
niirrors  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  aristocracy,  of.  the  great 
chieftains  of  the  clans.  To  wed  the  daughter  of  a  king  meant 
much  more  than  the  possession  of  her  person ;  it  meant  or  might 
mean  the  possession  of  the  land,  and  a  title  to  the  succession. 
When  we  notice  how  constantly  in  the  folk-tales  of  modem 
Greece  and  of  Europe  generally,  the  great  prize  of  ambition  is 
the  princess,  whose  hand  entitles  the  hero  to.  the  kingdom,  we 
see  that  we  are  dealing  with  institutions  of  immemorial  anti- 
qtdty.  For  these  folk-tales  are,  as  Yon  Hahn  says^  'myths  in 
the  last  stage  of  their  development,'  in  other  words,  the  latest 
lingering  echoes  of  the  customs  of  the  old  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  laws  of  the  Athenian  democracy,  it  is 
another  class,  the  bourgeois,  the  middle  stratum,  that  is  chiefly 
concerned.  And  we  find  that  so  far  from  the  husband  pur- 
chasing his  wife  at  a  high  price,  it  was  now  necessary  to  endow 


•  51iad,'  ii.  241,  et  $eq.  t  Ibid.,  xiii.  366. 


X  Ibid.  ix.  147.  §  •  Odyssey,'  ii.  132  ;  viii.  318. 
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A  REVERIE. 

*  We  sliall  see  Him  as  He  is.' 

Hm  in  a  cave,  I  looked  across  the  beach, 

On  to  the  sea,  and  saw  it  strangely  stirred. 

It  was  no  breeze  that  broke  the  surface  up ; 

Nor  were  the  gleams,  that  wildly  came  and  went 

Upon  its  troubled  face,  the  answer  made 

To  any  wooing  of  the  sun  or  moon. 

I  knew  it  was  the  resurrection- mom, 

And  sea  and  land  were  giving  up  their  dead. 

Strange  sounds  were  in  the  air;  but  not  the  sweet 

Twitter  of  bird,  or  cheerful  hum  of  bee. 

Or  rustling  leaves,  or  lowing  herd  at  mom 

Seeking  the  pasture. 

To  my  ear  it  seemed 
As  if  great  seas  above  the  firmament 
Answered  the  waves  that  restless  rolled  below. 
With  vaster  voice  and  deeper  mystery. 
And  as  I  gazed,  came  thronging  past  the  cave 
Where  I  lay  hid,  those  whom  the  prison-doors 
Of  Death,  that  sprang  wide  open  at  the  trump 
Of  God,  had  sent  forth  joyful,  or  in  fear, 
To  hear  the  doom  from  which  lies  no  appeal 
On  some  of  them  there  fell  a  mantling  joy : 
I  could  not,  from  my  secret  place,  behold 
The  visions  in  the  sky  that  they  beheld ; 
But  as  they  passed  I  saw  the  kindling  eyes, 
The  radiance  that  robed  their  lustrous  forms, 
The  rosy  light  that  gathered  round  each  brow 
In  semblance  of  a  jewelled  coronet. 
And  so  they  passed  me — like  transfigured  clouds 
That  in  the  dawning  change  from  grey  to  gold. 
And  move  in  silent  rapture  towards  the  sun. 
But  others  passed  me,  lapped  in  shadow,  wan, 
Dreary,  and  leaden-hued,  as  clouds  that  trail 
In  rain  and  mist  around  the  dying  year. 
Then  one  of  those  who  walked  in  glory  spoke 
To  one  who  slowly  paced  along  involved  in  gloom : 
'  Look  upwards !    Can  it  be  you  do  not  see 
In  the  heart  of  all  the  splendour — there !  above ! — 
A  gracious  Face  of  Love,  a  beckoning  Hand  V 
'  Ah,  no  r  his  grey  companion  sadly  said ; 
'  The  light  I  saw  when  first  the  tomb  unclosed. 
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HUMAN  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 

CONVICTIONS. 

Not  many  weeks  ago  an  eminent  XJnitariaD  minister  wrote  as 
follows : 

'1  do  not  say  that  we  are  responsible  for  our  convictions,  for 
they  are  not  rightfully  under  the  control  of  the  will  or  the  wish ; 
but  we  are  responsible  for  all  wilful  denials  of  what  we  have 
seen  to  be  true,  and  there  is  moral  guilt  in  rejecting  one  belief 
and  accepting  another  on  any  other  grounds  than  the  mind's  in- 
most convictions,  and  on  good  reasons,  and  on  the  most  deliberate 
and  honest  decision.'* 

Another  public  teacher — one  whom  most  of  you  once  knew — 
Qsed,  we  are  told,  to  lay  it  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  that '  the 
inteUect  cannot  sin;'  'that  there  ia  no  such  thing  as  infidelity  of 
the  intellect.  Infidelity,'  said  he^  *  is  a  departure  from  fidelity 
or  faithfulness,  and  is  a  term  which  applies  to  insincere,  immoral, 
or  irreligious  conduct  and  feeling,  and  not  to  beliefs  or  doubts 
or  disbeliefs  honestly  held.'t  According  to  this  view  the  intellect 
is  as  innocent  for  thinking  so-and-so  as  the  eye  is  for  seeing 
green  where  there  is  green,  or  the  ear  for  hearing  music  where 
there  is  music,  or  the  reverse. 

Again,  a  very  popular  American  infidel  lecturer  tells  us  that 
*  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  no  human  being  can  by 
any  possibility  control  his  thought  We  are  in  this  world — we 
see,  we  hear,  we  feel,  we  taste ;  and  everything  in  nature  makes 
an  impression  upon  the  brain ;  and  that  wonderful  something 
enthroned  there,  with  these  materials  weaves  what  we  call 
thought,  and  the  brain  can  no  more  help  thinking  than  the  heart 
can  help  beating.  The  blood  pursues  its  old  accustomed  round 
without  our  wUL  The  heart  beats  without  asking  leave  of  us, 
and  the  brain  thinks  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do.  This  being 
true,  no  human  being  can  be  justly  held  responsible  for  his 
thought  any  more  than  for  the  beating  of  his  heart.'^ 

Thus  you  see,  one  says  we  are  not  responsible  for  convictions ; 
anotftar,  that  whatever  the  intellect  holds  or  believes,  it  holds  or 
bdieves  innocently;  and  the  third,  that  we  have  no  control 
whatever  over  our  thoughts.  The  last  is  thorough-going;  he 
does  not  mince  matters  at  alL  l^y  way  of  illustrating  the  prac- 
tical application  of  this  last-mentioned  position,  an  American 

*  Be?.  P.  Putnam,  D.D.,  BosUn^  ChritHan  Register,  February,  22, 1883. 
t  G.  DawBon,  according  to  K  St  Clair  in  oermons  on  G.  Dawson's 
Teaching  and  its  Tendency.' 
\  R.  IngerBoUt  quoted  in  Sasion  Cangregaiianalist,  1883. 
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but  bj  degrees,  as  you  pay  more  and  more  attention,  you  say  to 

yourself,  either  '  No,  it  is  not  he ;'  or  '  Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is  he.* 
This  last  state  of  mind  is  a  conviction. 

Convictions  come  from  two  sources— either  from  other  men, 
or  from  oar  own  personal  observation.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  based  on  authority ;  in  the  latter,  on  our  own  independent 
judgment.  The  case  I  just  mentioned  was  one  of  the  latter 
kind.  A  case  of  the  other  kind  is  the  belief  most  people  now 
hold  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  sun  round 
tiie  earth.  There  are  not  many  in  this  congregation,  I  suspect, 
who  could  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  such  a  belief;  yet  you 
all  hold  it  firmly.  Why  ?  Because  you  have  been  told  so  by 
those  who  ought  to  know.  Most  of  our  convictions  are  based 
on  authority.  Why  do  we  believe  that  America  exists,  and 
India,  and  Australia  ?  Few  of  us  have  seen  these  countries,  and 
yet  we  should  be  willing  to  stake  fortune,  or  even  life,  for  the 
conviction  we  have  of  their  existence.  A  man  who  should 
doubt  everything  he  had  not  examined  for  himself  would  be  in 
a  wretched  plight,  both  intellectually  and  practically.  It  is 
right  for  us  to  reserve  judgment — ^that  is,  not  to  have  convic- 
tions— ^until  we  have  examined  for  ourselves,  where  it  is  in 
our  power  to  do  so ;  where  it  is  not,  it  may  be  right,  equally 
rights  to  be  convinced  by  some  one's  authority. 

So  much,  then^  for  the  meaning  and  sources  of  convictions : 
they  are  not  passing  thoughts,  or  ideas,  or  fancies;  but  deli- 
berate judgments  or  beliefs,  based  either  on  authority  or  on  our 
own  observation. 

Now  the  question  is.  Are  we  responsible  for  the  convictions 
or  beliefs  wluch  we  entertain  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  de- 
pends on  the  answer  to  another  question,  namely.  Is  the  forma- 
tion of  convictions  under  our  own  control,  or  do  they  force 
themselves  on  us  ?  Are  they  partially  under  our  own  control, 
or  are  they  wholly  beyond  our  control?  We  are  not  respon- 
sible— we  are  neither  to  be  praised  nor  to  be  blamed — ^for  that 
which  is  beyond  our  controL  None  of  us  can  control  how  his 
nose  shall  grow,  what  colour  his  hair  shall  take,  what  shall  be 
the  length  of  his  arm ;  hence  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  hold  his 
fellow-man  answerable  for  the  shape  of  his  nose,  or  the  colour 
of  his  hair,  or  the  length  of  his  arm.  Anyone  who  did  so  would 
he  simply  laughed  at.  Is  this  the  case  with  our  convictions  ? 
Has  a  man  control  over  their  formation  or  not  f 

There  is  a  way  of  putting  this  matter  which  ensures  the 
answer  no,  but  it  is  a  wrong  way.  Suppose,  instead  of  asking, 
as  I  have  done,  '  Has  a  man  any  power  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  his  own  convictions  V  or,  in  other  words, '  Can  he  control 
their  formation  V  you  ask, '  Has  the  intellect  power  over  its  own 
convictions  V  or,  'Are  a  man's  convictions  under  the  contix)!  of 
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little  thonght  will  show  that  even  the  illustrations  he  himself 
gives  do  not  answer  his  purpose.  If  he  were  here,  I  should  like 
to  aak  him  such  questions  as  these :  '  Would  a  man's  heart  heat 
any  faster  than  usual  if  he  were  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
brandy  ?  Would  his  lungs  rise  and  fall  any  quicker  if  he  were 
to  run  fast  up  a  steep  hill  V  Don't  you  think  that  in  the  former 
case  his  blood  would  get  unusually  heated ;  and  in  the  latter  case 
he  would  have  palpitations  and  be  scarcely  able  to  breathe  and 
speak  ?  Now,  who  controlled  these  states  ?  Of  course  neither 
the  longs  nor  the  heart;  but  surely  the  owner  of  the  two. 
Having  drunk  the  spirits  and  run  up  the  hill,  his  heart  and 
lungs  acted  accordingly ;  but  who  made  him  drink  and  run  ? 
Was  he  compelled  to  do  so  ?  If  not,  he  is  able  within  certain 
limits  to  control  both  heart  and  lungs,  both  blood  and  breath ; 
and  so  the  illustrations  do  not  prove  what  they  were  meant  to 
prove.  It  is  just  the  same  with  sight  and  hearing  and  every 
other  power  we  possess.  It  is  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  as 
long  as  a  man  is  sdive  his  heart  must  beat,  and  his  lungs  breathe ; 
but  he  can  make  them  breathe  and  beat  regularly  or  irregularly 
as  he  chooses,  by  using  means,  within  certain  limits.  It  is 
equally  true  that  as  long  as  a  man  is  a  man,  he  must  go  on 
thinking ;  but  it  is  surely  for  him  to  determine,  by  the  use  of 
proper  means,  how  he  shall  think,  and  what  he  shall  think  about, 
at  sdl  events  within  certain  limits.  So  far  the  lecturer  is  right, 
bat  no  further.  A  man  is  not  responsible  for  breathing ;  no, 
for  he  is  made  to  breathe.  A  man  is  not  responsible  for  think- 
ing; no,  for  he  is  made  to  think.  But  if  a  man  runs,  as  some 
unwise  athletes  do,  till  he  breaks  a  bloodvessel,  or  goes  and 
breathes  foul  sewer  gas,  do  you  say, '  He  could  not  help  being 
ill  V  do  you  say, '  He  was  made  to  run  too  far,  or  to  breathe 
poison '  ?  Certainly  not ;  you  would  say,  *  What  business  had 
he  to  run  beyond  his  strength  ?  Or  to  go  and  put  his  head  over 
the  sewer-hole  ?'  On  the  same  principle,  I  say,  that  though  a 
man  cannot  help  thinking  something,  there  may  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  think  impure  and  lying  thoughts,  and*  the  like. 
If  80,  he  must  to  some  extent  be  able  to  control  his  thoughts, 
and  mast,  therefore,  be  so  far  responsible  for  them. 

Just  let  us  see  for  a  moment  what  would  be  the  result  if  a 
man  could  not  control  his  thoughts,  especiaUy  his  convictions. 
I  suppose  most  people  would  allow  that  the  conduct  of  men  is 
ultimately  determined  by  their  thoughts  and  convictions.  If  a 
young  man  constantly  thinks  for  a  certain  time  about  pilfering 
money  from  his  employer,  or  gaining  money  by  betting,  or  going 
into  bad  company,  depend  upon  it  he  will  ere  long  begin  to  do 
the  thing  he  has  thought  about.  An  opportunity  will  arise,  and 
before  he  is  himself  fully  aware  the  thought  will  translate  itself 
iuto  act.    Convince  a  man  who  has  money  that  this  or  the  other 
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all  over  the  slopes  of  the  vast  pyramid  of  society^  whilst  young 
men,  who  form  its  hase,  are  visited  with  the  rays  of  intelligence, 
and  fmnished  with  the  opportunities  and  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  understanding.  The  light,  in  short,  formerly 
patent  to,  and  the  sole  property  of,  the  few,  streams  from  apex 
to  base,  and  from  base  to  apex,  of  tJie  pyramid  of  society. 

The  lights  and  beauties  of  physical  science,  for  instance,  are 
now  thrown  open  to  all,  and  the  present  age  is  distinguished  by 
the  free  and  extended  communication  of  the  pleasures  of  its 
acquisition,  and  the  benefits  of  its  application.  A  young  man, 
now,  by  the  aids  which  are  supplied  to  him,  may  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  bodies,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
undeniable  that  there  is  a  pleasure,  aye,  and  a  dignity,  a  high 
and  positive  satisfaction  in  an  acquaintance  with  the  solar 
system,  or  with  chemistry,  or  with  geology.  It  were  absurd  to 
say  that  such  knowledge  is  of  no  avail.  The  lowest  kind  of 
knowledge  has  its  use.  The  acquisition  of  any  kind  of  know* 
ledge  is  a  pleasure.  And  into  the  crystal  palace  of  knowledge 
—-of  such  knowledge,  the  gates  are  thrown  wide  open  before  any 
thoi^htful  and  industrious  young  man,  who  may  enter  and 
dwell  there.  He  may  ascertain  for  his  own  delight  the  properties 
of  water,  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the  different  gases  that 
enter  into  its  composition,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  fluids,  as  well  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  or  Sir  Humphrey  Davey, 
or  Sir  John  Leslie.  In  like  manner  he  may  become  cognizant 
of  the  properties  of  light,  and  versed  in  its  most  beautiful  and 
beneficent  laws,  as  well  as  the  most  distinguished  savant  of  the 
Boyal  Institute  of  France,  or  the  Eoyal  Institution  of  England. 

At  the  same  time  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  a  word  of 
caution  on  the  subject  of  the  attainment  of  such  knowledge. 
Like  every  other  good,  it  has  some  danger  near,  against  which  to 
|>e  forewarned  may  be  to  be  forearmed.    A  man  may  be  versed 
^  all  the  sciences,  as  being  congenial  with  his  nature ;  his  incur- 
sioDs  into  these  r^ons  may  be  frequent  and  successful,  and  he 
ix^y  return  from  every  studious  application  which  he  makes  to 
them,  laden  with  intellectual  treasure;    and  yet  he  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  wisdom  which  is  supreme^  unacquainted  with 
the  knowledge  which  is  the  highest  of  all  the  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, namely,  the  knowledge  of  God  and  things  divine ;  because 
kehas  no  natural  appetite  for  that  which  is  so  spiritual,  and 
holy,  and  high,  and  does  not  like  perhaps  to  hear  about  it.     The 
knowledge  of  God,  so    unique,  so  perfectly  distinct  from  all 
other  acquirements,  is  that  without  which,  whatever  be  the 
extent  of  his  other  acquirements,  a  man   is    darkened    and 
foolish. 
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divinely  authoritative,  there  is  no  getting  rid  of  it.  This  is  the 
estimate  which  the  Gospel  makes  of  man's  nature  and  destiny ; 
and  being  so,  the  inference  is  obvious  and  irresistible,  that  the 
knowledge  which  does  not  extend  to  the  moral  nature,  and 
embrace  within  its  scope  the  question  of  salvation,  is  funda- 
mentally defective.  May  I  hope  that  the  members  of  this 
Association,  since  ^  the  age '  is  one  of  enlightenment,  will  sanctify 
their  acquirements  of  natural  knowledge  by  the  acquisition  of 
that  which  is  moral  and  spiritual 

The  iate  Dr.  Beaumont. 


LLANGEITHO. 


If  I  were  to  give  certain  instructions  to  the  English  reader 
as  to  the  right  pronunciation  of  the  word '  Ilangeitho,'  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  labour  in  vain,  inasmuch  as  the  English 
throat  and  tongue  must  be  reconstructed  before  they  can 
master  the  soft,  musical,  and  soul-stirring  language  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Llangeitho  is  a  small  hamlet  in  Cardiganshire, 
an  out-of-the-way  place,  almost  buried  alive  amongst  the  hUls, 
destined  to  be  unknown  to  fame  were  it  not  for  the  surpassing 
eloquence  and  marvellous  powers  of  the  renowned  preacher, 
Daniel  Bowlands.  The  plains  of  Waterloo  would  have  been 
probably  left  out  of  the  history  of  the  world  were  it  not  for  the 
ever-to-be-remembered  battle  which  was  fought  there  years  ago. 
So  the  bold  stand  made  by  Daniel  Rowlands  against  the  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  sin  of  the  Welsh  people,  has  caused  the 
small  hamlet  of  Llangeitho  to  occupy  a  prominent  position  in 
the  religious  history  of  the  Principality.  At  one  time  it  was 
the  Jerusalem  of  Wales,  and  even  now  it  is  a  household  word 
in  every  godly  home.  As  the  tribes  of  Israel  in  days  of  old 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  God,  so  a  little  less  than  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  hundreds  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
Principality  were  to  be  seen  on  Sunday  mornings  wending  their 
way  to  the  hamlet  where  the  Bev.  Daniel  Bowlands  proclaimed 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  There  were  other  eminent  men  in 
the  Church  of  England,  and  Independent  ministers,  who  could 
clraw  large  congregations  wherever  they  went.  The  Principality 
has  been  blessed  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  day  with 
preachers  of  extraordinary  talents,  men  who  would  have  large 
congregations  to  hear  them  in  almost  any  place  at  any  hour  of 
the  day.  I  have  seen  reapers  leaving  the  field  for  an  hour  or 
two  to  listen  to  a  popular  preacher  who  had  been  announced  to 
preach  at  the  neighbouring  chapel.     But  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
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him,  not  vith  any  desire  to  receive  spiritual  good,  but  pro- 
bably to  find  out  the  secret  of  Mr.  Griffith  Jones's  popularity. 
The  preacher  could  not  fail  to  see  the  proud  and  haughty 
cuiate^  as  he  stood  not  far  from  the  pulpit;  he  prayed  very 
eainestly  for  the  young  clergyman.    Bowlands  returned  home 
deeply  impressed  with  the  service ;  the  arrow  of  conviction  had 
penetrated  his  heart.    The  result  was  a  marked  change  in  his 
preaching ;  his  congregations  rapidly  increased,  and  his  power  as 
a  preacher  began  to  be  felt  in  the  neighbourhood.    For  four  or 
five  years  after  his  conversion  he  seemed  to  remain  on  Sinai,  in 
the  midst  of  the  thunders  and  lightnings,  fulminating  the  woes 
of  God  against  the  ungodly,  preaching  the  judgment  to  come, 
revealing  the  terrible  results  of  sin,  and  unveiling  hell  before  his 
congregation  in  such  a  graphic  way  that  often  many  of  the 
strong,  hardy  sons  of  toil  trembled  with  fear  and  became  like 
dead  men.     The  saintly  Mr.  Pugh,  an  Independent  minister 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  hearing  of  this,  advised  him  to 
preach  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and  to  tell  them  of  the  boundless 
love  of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus.    Mr.  Bowlands  replied  that  he  was 
afraid  he  did  not  possess  that  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
The  aged  minister's  reply  was,  '  Preach  on  till  you  feel  it ;  no 
doubt  it  will  come.    If  you  go  on  preaching  the  law  as  you  do 
now,  you  will  kill  half  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.'    From 
that  time  forth  he  took  a  wider  view  of  Divine  truth,  his  own 
heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  the  tone  of  his  ministry 
was  altered,  and  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  he  declared  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  to  vast  congregations.    His  ministry  continued 
from  1735  to  1790,  and  it  is  said  that  no  less  than  seven  mighty 
revivals  broke  out  at  Uangeitho  during  that  period.    Mr.  Row- 
lands, prepared  carefully  for  the  pulpit,  was  a  voracious  reader 
and  a  keen  observer  of  human  nature ;  still,  the  secret  of  his 
success  did  not  lie  there.    The  man  who  could  draw  the  multi- 
tudes from  all  parts  of  Wales  to  such  a  place  as  Llangeitho,  not 
for  a  few  months,  but  for  fifty  years;  who  had  thousands  of 
communicants  every  month,  and  whose  preaching  was  the  means 
of  raising  about  a  hundred  persons  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
iiunistry,  must  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  truth  he  proclaimed, 
and  a  deep  love  to  the  Lord  Whom  he  served.   He  lived  so  near 
^  Ood  that  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit  his  hearers  felt 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  one  who  knew  the  secret  of  the 
Most  High. 

Bather  a  strange  incident  led  to  his  preaching  for  the  first 
time  out  of  his  own  district.  A  lady  living  in  Carmarthenshire 
had  a  sister  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangeitho,  whom 
she  occasionally  visited.  One  Sunday  she  went  to  hear  Eow- 
WdSj  and  great  was  the  sister'^  surprise  when  she  saw  her  at 
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prepared  to  preach ;  I  have  nothing  to  say.    Though  I've  not 
slept  a  wink  all  night,  still  the  Lord  has  not  given  me  anything 
for  the  people.'  '  Eise,  Mr.  Eowlands/  said  Griffiths ; '  the  people 
are  coming  in  crowds  over  the  hills.'    He  did  not  move,  but  for 
some  time  in  great  agony-of  spirit  prayed  for  help.    At  last 
Ught  dawned  on  his  mind.    *  Go,  my  son/  said  he, '  and  com- 
mence the  meeting.    I'll  soon  follow  you.'    In  less  than  ten 
minutes  after  he  commenced  preaching  the  large  congregations 
in  and  outside  the  church  were  melted  to  tears,  and  the  sound 
of  rejoicing  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.    An  aged  servant 
of  his  used  to  say  that  he  met  his  master  late  one  Saturday  even* 
ing  in  deep  meditation,  walking  not  far  from  the  house.    When 
he  saw  him  he  said  that  he  could  not  possibly  preach  on  the 
following  day.    The  servant  replied  that  he  must  not  think  of 
such  a  thing ;  the  people  would  expect  him  and  no  one  else. 
In  the  morning  the  servant  entered  his  bedroom  and  found 
him  awake,  with  the  Bible  on  a  chair  near  the  bed.    He  told 
him  it  was  time  for  him  to  rise,  but  had  no  reply.    After  wait- 
ing a  long  time  the  servant  went  agein,  beseeching  him  to  get  up, 
inasmuch  as  the  time  to  commence  the  service  was  drawing  nigL 
Bowlands  could  not  be  moved ;  he  protested  he  could  not  preach. 
However,  the  servant  persisted ;  and,  after  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
helped  him  to  dress  (an  unususd  thing  for  him  to  do),  then  partly 
dragged  him  to  the  church.    He  appeared  as  if  he  had  lost  all 
command  over  himself.    As  they  reached  the  church  they  found 
the  service  had  commenced,  the  singing  before  the  sermon  was 
nearly  over ;  so  the  faithful  servant  supported  his  master  up  the 
pulpit-stairs,  saying  to  himself,  *  If  I  can  get  him  to  the  pulpit, 
everything  will  be  right.'     Eowlands'  voice  was  low,  and  his 
whole  frame  trembled  as  he  commenced  preaching,  but  soon  his 
words  become  like  lightning,  flashing  conviction  into  the  hearts 
of  his  hearers;  hundreds  of  them  began  to  rejoice,  shouting 
'  Gogoniant !  bendigedig  P  etc.,  long  before  the  sermon  came  to  a 
close.    Eowlands  was  a  man  of  great  natural  abilities  and  a 
conscientious    student.     His    emotional    feelings  were  easily 
touched,  and  often  came  to  sight  in  the  tears  which  coursed 
down  his  cheeks  as  he  exhorted  the  sinner  to  flee  from  the  wrath 
to  come.  Once,  when  engaged  in  prayer  at  Llangeitho^  he  seemed 
to  realize  the  death  of  Christ  so  vividly,  that  he  exclaimed,  *  O 
empty  veins!    0  pallid  face!'    then  fainted    in  the    pulpit. 
For  twenty-eight  years  he  remained  in  the  Established  Church, 
and  would  have  continued  there  to  the  end  of  life  had  he  been 
permitted  to  do  so;  but  he  was  driven  out  of  the  Church  for  no 
other  crime  than  being  accused  of  preaching  in  other  parishes 
t^n  his  own,  and  in  unconsecrated  places.    As  soon  as  old 
Uoiher  Churclx  closed  her  doors  against  this  eloquent  preacher, 
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^  renowned  for  its  poultry ;  but  when  the  City  inaprovements  of 
a  bygone  age  required  the  site  for  a  commanding  thoroughfare 
of  shops,  the  old  name  was  so  indissolubly  associated  with  it 
thst,  though  it  had  become  a  misnomeri  it  had  to  be  retained ; 
and  80  it  has  tb  this  day,  and  probably  it  will  remain  as  a 
memento  of  the  demand  made  by  the  delicate  appetites  of  the 
ancient  citizens  of  London  till  poultry  be  known  no  more. 

On  a  site  abutting  upon  this  well-known  thoroughfare,  and 
which  was  approached  by  a  partially  covered  passage,  a  spacious 
chapel  was  erected  in  the  year  1819  for  the  ministry  of  the 
liev.  John  Clayton,  jun.,  and  was  designated  the  Poultry  ChapeL 
In  these  days  it  would  probably  have  been  designated  the 
Poultry  Gongrogational  Church;  but  this  was  not  after  the 
manner  of  our  fathers.  Not  oidy  was  the  term  chapel  more 
expressive  to  them  of  their  ecclesiastical  position,  but  the 
title  Congr^ationalism  was  not  then  the  synonym  for  Eng- 
lish Independency,  and  the  term  Congregational  was  but  litde 
used,  and  by  no  means  generally  known.  Had  a  moro  exact 
description  of  the  people  who  erected  the  Poultry  Chapel  been 
re<]mred  of  them,  they  would  probably  have  styled  themselves 
'  The  Independent  Society,  meeting  in  the  Poultry  ChapeL' 

THE  OLD  TIM£  BEFORE  IP. 

It  was  not  a  new  Society  for  which  this  new  chapel  was 
erected,  but  one  that  dated  from  1640,  and  whose  founder  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  Member  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines ;  Preacher  to  the  Council  of  State ;  and 
Chaplain  to  Oliver  CromwelL  This  church,  whose  origin  carries 
us  Ittck  to  the  Cromwellian  period,  was  first  located  in  Anchor 
Lane,  Thames  Street,  but  removed  thence  in  1672  to  Paved 
Alley,  Lime  Street ;  thence  in  1755  to  Miles  Lane ;  thence  in 
1766  (churohes  were  tossed  about  from  place  to  place  in  those 
times)  to  Camomile  Street,  near  to  Bishopsgate.  All  this  is 
now  recorded  on  a  tablet  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  the  City 
Temple,  together  with  the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  churoh  of  ite 
order  in  London. 

This  old  Society  was,  however,  at  very  low  water  in  the  year 
1805,  when  the  eldest  son  of  the  respected  pastor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring '  Independent  Society,  meeting  over  the  Eang's  Weigh 
House,'  was  invited  to  leave  the  churoh  he  had  ministered  to 
for  several  years  at  Kensington  and  undertake  this  old  City 
charge.    It  served  to  indicate  the  differont  orde;r  of  things 

^mbles.'  This  seems  to  indicate  Leadenhall,  where  the  Shambles  and 
the  poulterers'  stalls,  even  in  their  improved  modern  form,  are  mixed  up 
together. 
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obtaming  in  that  day  as  contrasted  with  this,  that*  a  minister 
should  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  the  Court  suburb,  and 
coming  into  the  very  heart  of  the  City.  Wealthy  citizens  had 
not  then  migrated  to  any  extent  from  their  business  surround- 
ings, and  commenced  villa  residence  in  the  suburbs.  The  citizens 
were  at  hand  on  Sunday  as  well  as  week-day,  though  they  were 
not  in  Camomile  Street  Chapel.  There  were  but  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  church  members  left  of  this  'old  Dissenting  interest 'at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  thinking ;  but  they  were  '  a  devout  and 
united  band/  and  they  resolved  to  give  themselves  with  all 
their  heart  to  'strengthen  the  things  which  remained,  which 
were  ready  to  dia'  Being  without  a  pastor,  they  had  probably 
consulted  with  the  pastor  of  the  neighbouring  church  at  the 
Weigh  House,  and  possibly  they  '  sounded '  him  concerning  his 
promising  eldest  son.  At  any  rate,  thither  went  young  John 
Clayton,  when  he  was  only  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
to  give  himself  to  the  work  of  resuscitating  this  decaying  cause, 
sustained,  doubtless,  by  the  conviction  that  God  had  caUed  him 
thither ;  but  not  a  little  comforted  by  the  thought  that  his  vener- 
able father  would  be  at  hand  to  aid  him  by  wise  counsel,  and 
to  assist  him  with  an  influence,  which,  in  city  Dissenting  circles, 
and  even  beyond  it,  was  second  to  none  of  his  time. 

THE  OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH. 

The  result  was  beyond  what  the  little  ancient  church  or  its 
young  minister  could  have  anticipated.  The  latter  speedily 
rose  in  popularity,  his  brother  George,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  sharing  with  him  in  public  esteem,  and  the  venerable 
father  maintaining  his  high  position  at  the  old  Weigh  House,  so 
that  the  Claytons  may  have  been  said  to  '  possess  the  land '  of 
metropolitan  dissent  in  those  times.  Camomile  Street  meeting- 
house 'looked  up,'  and  after  some  twelve  years  of  growing 
prosperity,  the  place  became  too  strait  for  the  ever-increasing 
congregations,  and  they  had  to  look  arouad  them  for  a  site  on 
which  to  erect  a  more  commodious  chapeL  The  one  in  the 
Poultry,  or  rather  at  the  back  of  it,  was  found ;  and,  though 
situated  within  a  minute's  walk  of  the  Bank,  £2,000  sufficed  to 
purchase  it.  It  fetched  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  when 
sold  half  a  century  afterwards. 

This  is  a  text  from  which  a  pretty  full  discourse  might  be 
preached.  The  rate  at  which  things  have  'gone  up '  might  serve 
to  indicate  the  rate  at  which  things  have  '  gone  on '  during  that 
half  a  century,  than  which  there  had  never  been  such  a  half- 
century  in  the  world  before  it.  London  had  increased  nearly 
fourfold,  in  part  a  cause,  and  in  part  a  consequence  of,  advancing 
civilization,  with  its  wonderful  applications  of  scientific  dis- 
covery.   When  that  central  site  was  secured  for  a  chapel,  the 
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City  was  a  comparatdyely  quiet  spot.  No  omnibuses,  no 
'growlers/  no  hansoms^  no  '  horrid  blocks/  in  that  well-ordered 
thoroughfare  then.  Even  the  shops  in  the  Poultry  were  calmly 
respectable  places,  and  old  Mr.  Thodey  could  spare  time  to  taU: 
for  half  an  hour  with  a  customer  who  went  to  buy  a  pair  of 
gloves  at  his  diminutive  but  important  establishment,  and  the 
customer  himself  could  spare  time  to  talk  with  old  Mr.  Thodey. 
An  engrossing  topic  of  conversation  there  would  be,  too,  between 
the  Dissenting  glover  and  his  Dissentiug  customers,  when  the 
contemplated  new  chapel  came  on  the  tapis.  Indeed,  all  the  City 
centre  would  be  moved  by  the  circumstance^  for  was  not  the  site 
purchased  of  the  Corporation,  and  was  not  the  Mansion  House 
just  over  the  way  ?  History  doth  not  relate  what  member  of 
the  old  Camomile  Street  Congregation,  whether  pastor  or  deacon, 
first  cast  his  eyes  on  the  spot  and  dared  to  think  of  it  as  a  site 
for  a  'conventicle/  But  it  must  have  required  some  little 
daring  to  approach  the  matter,  seeing  that  hitherto  Dissenting 
congregations  in  the  City  had  to  content  themselves  with  situa- 
tions in  comparatively  retired  lanes  or  up  '  courts/  or  with  ac- 
commodation afforded  by  City  Companies,  or  in  lofty,  not  to  say 
loft-like,  sta-uctures  over  the  King's  Weigh  House,  and  such 
like.  Several  of  these  places  of  worship  were,  moreover,  about 
to  be  pulled  down  without  a  prospect  of  others  arising  in  place 
of  them,  so  that  the  obtaining  of  the  Poultry  site  was  a  matter 
of  great  importance. 

AN  HISTOBICAL  SITE. 

It  was  not  virgin  soil  that  had  to  be  turned  up  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Poultry  Chapel.  Some,  probably  many,  cen- 
turies had  pasded  since  it  had  formed  part  of  the  Strand,  and  had 
been  washed  by  the  rising  tides  of  the  broadening  river, which  on 
occasion  would  overflow  into  the  adjacent  Fens  and  into  the  Moor 
Fields.  Since  then,  however,  that  very  site  at  the  back  of  the 
Poultry  had  been  occupied  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that 
to  which  it  was  now  dedicated.  Long  before  the  citizens  had 
the  appointment  of  their  sheriffs,  the  ground  was  selected  as  a 
central  place  for  a  prison;  though  it  is  not  ascertained  in  what 
year  the  house  of  confinement  was  built.  Old  Stow,  in  his 
'Survey  of  London^'  says:  'Some  four  houses  west  of  St. 
Mildred's  Church  is  a  prison-house,  pertaining  to  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  London,  and  is  called  the  "  Counter  in  the  Poultrie.'' 
This  hath  been  there  kept  time  out  of  mind,  for  I  have  not  read 
of  the  original  thereof/  Debtors  and  slaves,  as  well  as  criminals, 
might  sometimes  be  found  in  the  Poultry  Compter.  For 
instance,  one  day  in  the  year  1767,  one  Jonathan  Strong,  a 
black  footman,  had  been  walked  off  there  for  lodgment  till  he 
could  be  quietly  shipped  off  to  the  West  Indies.    For  his  old 
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master,  a  Barbadoes  lawyer,  who  had  brought  him  to  London,  had 
one  day  beaten  him  and  turned  him  on  the  streets  half  dead.  The 
poor  wretch  had^  however,  recovered,  and  by  the  help  of  Granville 
Sharp  and  his  brother  had  got  a  good  situation ;  but  sitting  one 
day  behind  his  mistress  when  taking  a  drive,  his  old  master  had 
recognised  him,  and  finding  him  in  good  plight,  resolved  to  ckini 
him  as  his  property.  So  he  wsis  clapped  into  the  Poultry 
Compter.  But  his  patron  having  heard  of  it,  he  was  soon  at 
hand,  charging  the  Governor,  on  his  peril,  not  to  deliver  the 
negro  up  to  any  person  whatever,  until  he  should  be  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  the 
liberation  of  the  kidnapped  black,  and — a  movement  led  on  hj 
Granville  Sharp,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  But  now,  some 
fifty  years  after  the  black's  release,  on  the  spot  where  for  ages 
there  had  stood  a  prison  in  which  unfortunate  and  wr^hed 
men  had  been  incarcerated,  thei'e  was  to  arise  a  house  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of '  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.' 

Still  further,  as  Mr.  Clayton  re-stated  on  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone,  'it  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of 
notice  that  very  near  to  the  site  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  Henry 
Wallice  erected,  about  the  year  1281,*  the  first  great  conduit  to 
convey  sweet  water  in  pipes  underground, from  Paddington  to 
the  City,  which  was  castellated  with  lead.'  '  What/  continued 
Mr.  Clayton, '  are  the  sanctuaries  in  our  metropolis  but  so  many 
reservoirs,  the  streams  from  which  "  make  glad  the  city  of  God, 
the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High  "?  May  the 
erection  in  which  we  hope  to  worship  add  to  the  number  of 
these  fountains,  which  shall  refresh  and  cool  the  thinking  multi- 
tudes who  may  come  to  draw  water  from  the  wells  of  salvation! 
So  shall  our  grateful  pleaure  burst  into  a  song : 

' "  What  glories  were  described  of  old ! 
What  wonders  were  of  Zion  told  I 
Thou  city  of  our  God  below, 
Thy  fame  shall  Tyre  and  Egypt  know. 

< "  Egypt,  and  Tyre,  and  Greek,  and  Jew, 
Shau  there  begin  their  lives  anew  ; 
Angels  and  men  shall  join  to  sing 
The  hill  whence  Hving  waters  spring." ' 

♦  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall,  in  her  'Pilgrimages  to  English  Shrmes,'  of  whidi 
the  tomb  of  John  Stow,  in  the  Church  of  St  Andrew  Undershaft,  is 
one,  says  that  '  The  conduit  of  West  Cheap  was  boilt  by  John  WeUa, 
grocer,  mayor  in  1433,  who  caused  fresh  water  to  be  conveyed  from 
.  Tyburn  to  the  conduit  here  for  the  service  of  the  City.  Water  at  ws 
time  was  procured  for  home  consumption  at  these  conduits,  to  whica 
apprentices  and  others  were  sent'  Mrs.  Hall  probably  got  this  from 
Stow's  own  history. 
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THE  CHAPEL  OPENED. 

The  desire  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  people  in  respect  to  their  new 

sanctnaiy  was  accomplished.    The  walls  arose,  and  the  top-stone 

thereof  was  brought  forth  with  shoutings.  On  the  1 7th  November, 

1819,  the  building  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  and  the 

salvation  of  man,  the  first  sermon  being  fittingly  preached  by  the 

pastor's  venerable  father,  the.  minister  of  the  Weigh-House 

Chapel;  the  Bevs.  Thomas  Haffles,  of  Liverpool,  and  William 

Jay,  of  Bath,  continuing  the  opening  services.    From  the  first, 

abundant  prosperity  attended  this  central  city  sanctuary.     '  The 

little  one '  which  Mr.  Clayton  found  at  Camomile  Street  literally 

became  'a  thousand;'  and  often  more  than  this  number  gathered 

within  its  walls.   Well-to-do  citizens  and  their  families  composed 

the  congr^tion,  at  least  for  the  most  part;  the  Poultry  Chapel 

became  a  centre  of  light  and  life,  and  the  occasion  of '  great  joy ' 

to  many  in  the  City.    Institutions  for  the  spiritual  good  of  the 

city,  of  the  country,  and  of  the  world,  sprang  up  in  connection 

with  it.    Led  on  by  the  liberal  example  of  the  pastor,  the  people 

contributed  of  their  abundance,  and  were  foremost  in  every  good 

work.    Among  the  well-known  names  connected  in  earlier  or 

later  times  with  the  Poultry  Chapel  are  those  which  were  as 

well  known  in  connection  with  London  Congregationalism,  as 

those  of  Samuel  Legg,  Samuel  Houston,  WilUam  Bateman, 

Eosebius  Smith,  Thomas  M.  Coombs,  Robert  Simpson,  John 

Eadley,  John  Perry,  and  T.  East.    The  influence  of  the  Poultry 

Chapel  on  the  smaller  churches  of  the  country,  through  the 

kindness.and  laige  hospitality  of  the  pastor,  was  very  marked. 

MB.  CLAYTON'S  MINISTRY 

was  in  its  time  one  of  commanding  ability.  The  old  Hoxton 
students  who  used  to  gather  around  his  pulpit  were  wont  to  say 
that  if  Mr.  Clayton  was  not  a  great  preacher  he  was  amongst 
the  first  of  good  ones,  and  always  did  them  good.  In  the  course 
of  time  others  appeared  on  the  scene  who  drew  greater  crowds. 
Still  Mr.  Clayton  held  his  own,  and  if  he  did  not  melt  people 
like  Mr.  Sherman,  or  strike  them  like  Mr.  Binney,  or  blaze  upon 
them  like  Dr.Leifchild,hij9  sound  instruction  and  forceful  appeals, 
indicating  as  they  did  a  purpose  based  on  the  spiritual  good  of 
his  hearers,  went  home  with  telling  power  to  their  consciences 
and  hearts.  Mr.  Clayton  possessed  ready  aptitude  in  turning 
to  the  best  account  public  events  or  passing  incidents.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  was  narrated  by  Dr.  Spence  in  his 
funeral  sermon  on  his  predecessor,  and  it  may  be  related  here  as 
indicative  of  the  blessing  which,  even  in  a  casual  way,  the 
Poaltry  Chapel  and  its  first  minister  were  enabled  to  become. 
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'On  a  Sabbath  morning,  more  than  thirty  years  ago  (now 
fifty),  and  at  the  close  of  divine  service  in  this  chapel,  a  tremen- 
dous storm  burst  over  the  city.    Some  hundreds  of  the  assembled 
congregation  found  it  impossible  to  quit  the  house  of  God  while 
the  storm  continued,  and  many  strangers  passing  through  the 
Poultry  were  glad  to  take  refuge  within  the  open  doors.    Per- 
ceiving from  the  vestry  that  the  lower  part  of  the  chapel  was 
crowded,  Mr.   Clayton,  wishing  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
mounted  a  seat  in  front  of  the  central  door,  and  with  earnestness 
and  tears  spoke  of  the  storm  of  Divine  wrath  which  shall  over- 
whelm the  ungodly  at  the  last  great  day,  concluding  his  remarks 
with  these  words :  **  If  there  be  among  my  hearers  any  accus- 
tomed to  neglect  the  house  of  God,  and  to  seek  their  own 
pleasure  on  His  holy  day,  I  beg  those  persons  will  consider  the 
words  I  have  spoken  as  specially  addressed  to  them."    More 
than  ten  years  after  this  circumstance  the  lady  who  tells  me  the 
fact  was,  along  with  a  friend,  walking  down  Aldersgate  Street, 
towards  Islington.    Opposite  the  wall  of  the  Charterhouse  they 
saw  a  pensive-looking  woman,  apparently  far  gone  in  consump- 
tion, led  between  two  others,  and  bearing  a  letter  and  a  phial, 
which  evidently  betokened  a  visit  to  some  dispensary.  The  friends 
accosted  the  poor  woman,  and  asked  if  they  could  be  of  any 
service  to  her,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  if  she  knew  and  loved 
the  Saviour,  and  was  thus  prepared  for  the  great  change  which 
appeared  so  near.    The  woman's  countenance  brightened  as  she 
replied,  "  Oh  yes !"    They  then  inquired  by  what  means  she 
had  been  brought  to  know  Christ  as  her  Saviour ;  to  which  she 
replied :  "  Perhaps  you  know  the  Poultry  Chapel  ?    Well,  I  was 
once  a  giddy,  thoughtless  girl,  till,  one  Sunday  morning  I  was 
proceeding  toward  London  Bridge,  intending  to  join  an  excursion 
party  on  the  river,  when  I  was  overtaken  by  a  fearful  storm. 
That  storm  drove  me  for  shelter  into  the  Poultry  Chapel.    I 
soon  saw  a  gentleman,  in  his  robes,  stand  on  the  seat  of  a  pew, 
and  heard  him  speak  to  the  people  on  the  storm  which  was  then 
raging.    I  felt  that  every  word  was  meant  for  me,  and  when  the 
storm  was  over,  instead  of  going  on  the  river,  I  went  home  to 

pray." ' 

J.  Bbanwhits  French. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Wisdom  Ain>  inkogencb. — Wisdom  without  innocence  is  koaTezTr 
innocence  without  wisdom  is  foolery,  be  therefore  wise  as  serpents  and 
innocent  as  doves.  The  subtiltv  of  the  serpent  instructs  the  uinocen^ 
of  the  dove :  the  innocenc^  of  the  dove  corrects  the  subtilty  of  the 
serpent   What  Qod  haUi  jomed  together  let  no  man  separate.— {^fOfttf. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Wdoome  the  Wounded. 

Always  tay  to  welcome  and  restore  a  wounded  man  whom  the 
world  is  running  down.  I  am  told  that  a  hunted  deer  runs  for 
safety  to  the  remaining  herd,  but  that,  instead  of  admitting  him 
into  the  safe  shelter  of  their  company,  they  beat  him  ofT  with 
their  horns  !  It  is  a  lesson  to  us  to  do  other  than  that,  and  Tiot 
to  act  as  the  beasts  that  forsake  their  wounded  and  perishing 
companions. 

The  Oreen  Olive  Tree. 

Why  does  not  its  leaf  wither  ?  For  the  same  reason  that  a 
godly  man  does  not  wither.  The  bark  of  the  olive-tree  is  said 
to  contain  a  juice  which  is  so  plentiful  that  it  cannot  be  exhaled 
by  the  sun,  and  so  renders  the  plant  evergreen.  Blessed  be  God, 
the  Christian  man  is  proof  against  the  scorching  heats  of  trial 
and  persecution ;  and  he  has  life  '  within  himself,'  which  nothing 
can  exhaust,  and  so  is  like  a  '  green  olive-tree !'  But  then  he 
must  be  '  rooted  in  Christ.' 

Long  Speeches 

generally  come  from  those  who  commence  with  remarking  that 
they  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  A  great  genius  has 
remarked,  'Having  nothing  to  say,  abstain  from  all  wordy 
evidence  of  the  fact' 

TruiJi. 

There  is  no  beauty  in  art,  architecture,  or  character  without 
truth.  '  True  features  make  the  beauty  of  a  face,  and  true  pro- 
portions the  beauty  of  architecture,  as  true  measures  that  of 
harmony  and  music;'  to  which  we  would  add  that  the  glory  of 
the  Christian  life  is  this — *  We  are  in  Him  that  is  true !' 

I  do  not  Know. 

Do  not  be  ashamed  to  say  this.  You  cannot  be  expected  to 
have '  a  polyglot  education.' 

Honour  all  Men. 

That  is,  do  not  hastily  condemn,  and  do  not  be  a  pessimist  in 
morals,  hopeless  of  saving  humanity.  The  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
besaved« 

*  Men  might  be  better  if  we  better  deemed 
Of  them.    The  worst  way  to  improve  the  world 
Is  to  condemn  it.    Men  may  overget 
Delusion,  not  despair/ 
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Sinful  Thoughts. 

It  is  easier  to  slay  a  little  serpent  than  a  large  one,  bnt  it  is 
easier  still  to  crush  the  eggs  ! 

Time. 

Be  not  overhasty  in  your  judgments  about  present  trials. 
The  scar  will  remain^  agony  will  merge  into  a  dull  ache — ^but 
Time  will  heal. 

Changing  Resolutions. 

Be  firm.  Hastily-spoken  resolutions  are  like  the  mercury  in 
the  barometer — they  betoken  simply  changes  in  the  human 
weather. 
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Lettebs  fbom  a  Mystic  of  the  Fiubsent  Day.  London :  EUiot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
The  author  acknowledges  '  the  importance  of  the  outward  and  inward 
witness  to  Trutk'  yet '  speaks  of  the  inmiediate  rather  than  the  mediate 
relations  of  the  Life-giving  Spirit  with  man.'  It  will  be  an  interesting 
volume  especially  to  those  acquainted  with  the  late  Mr.  Vaughan's 
'  Hours  with  the  Mystics.'^  The  letters  are  tenderly  and  thonghtfully 
written,  and  their  meaning  is  somewhat  clearer  than  many  of  the 
Mystictd  writers  favour  us  with.  The  author  says,  '  The  unique  part  of 
the  Christian  Revelation  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'  We  tbioi 
that  this  is  an  imperfect  statement :  sureTvthe  unique  part  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  revelation  of  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  as  well  as  the  in- 
dwelling of  a  Divine  Comforter.  One  thinker  referred  to  in  the  volume 
says  that  the  unique  part  of  Christ's  Revelation  is  the  Redemption  of 
the  body.  Thus  we  see  that  when  men  speak  of  a  unique  part  tiiey  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  as  a  complete  Divine  Revelation  of  Incarna- 
tion, Atonement,  and  Resurrection,  it  is  a  complete  whole.  There  is  a 
^eat  deal  of  beautiful  and  pathetic  writing  in  the  book,  and  the  spirit 
m  which  it  is  written  is  pre-eminently  reverent  and  spiritual  It  will 
be  a  welcome  volume  to  all  who  belong  to  the  Mystiod  School  of 
Theology. 

Man's  Qbeat  Debt.  By  J.  Babton  Dell.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Paternoster  Row. 
There  is  a  great  attempt  at  saying  something  new  in  this  volume— if.it 
be  indeed  new  ?  All  we  can  make  out  of  its  emphatic  teaching  is  this, 
that  Qod's  forgiveness  of  sin,  as  the  £^*eat  Creditor,  is  only  oven  upon 
the  basis  of  '  Return  unto  Me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you.'  JBut  if  this 
means,  as  on  page  122, '  That  a  little  child  rushing  to  its  mother's  arms, 
weeping  for  a  fault  and  finding  forgiveness,  has  realized  and  iUostrated 
the  Divine  plan,'  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  analogy  is  misleading  and 
imperfect ;  and  that  if  the  Scriptures  are  especiaUy  clear  upon  any  one 
pomt  it  is  this,  that  there  is  a  special  relation  between  the  death  oi 
Christ  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
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Thb  MiinsTRT  OF  THB  BBAUTiTin..    By  Rev.  B.  Bublikgton  Wale. 
London  :  Partridge  and  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 
Tiiis is  an  excellent  volume  for  tiie  summer  holiday.    It  treats  of  'The 
Dawn  of  Summer ;'  '  The  Love  of  Flowers  ,•'  *  The  Sea-Shore  ;'  *  The 
Woodland  Aisles  f  'The  Symbolism  of  Nature  ;'  '  Rock  and  Mountain 
Rambles  f  '  Nature's  Minstrelsy ;'  '  Autumn  Musings/  etc.    The  author 
modestly  lays  claim  to  little  originality^  and  gives  references  to  various 
authors  from  whom  he  has  culled  facts,  thoughts^  and  illustrations.    It 
may  interest  some  to  know  that  whilst  the  elm  has  been  known  to  attain 
the  age  of  335  years,  the  cypress  has  attained  800,  the  oak  1,500,  the 
cedar  2,000,  and  the  yew  3,2(X).    The  volume  is  chatty,  amusing  and  in- 
structive, and  f uU  of  pleasant  aasthetic  taste  and  f eelmg.    Best  of  all,  it 
is  rich  in  Evangelical  fervour. 

The  Diyinb  Idbal  of  the  Chuboh.    By  An  Eldbb.    Elliot  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row. 
A  collection  of  pass^^  of  Scripture,  ^ouped  into  forty  short  sections, 
to  illustrate  what  the  Bible  says  respectmg  tne  Church  of  God. 
Aknivebsaby  Htmns  and  Tunes  fob  Sunday  Schools.     By  Alfbed 
H.  Miles.    London  :  Sunday  School  Union,  56,  Old  Bailey. 
This  is  a  capital  sixpennyworth,  but  we  still  hold  to  the  idea,  so  far 
as  words  are  concerned,  that  there  is  a  glorious,  field  open  for  some 
'hymnologist'  for  the  young.     We  have  few,  very  few,  hymns  that 
express  child-wants,  inspire  child-heroism,  or  turn  the  Qospel  into  a 
religion  of  common  life  for  the  young.    So  far,  however,  as  this  goes, 
the  music  is  good  and  the  theology  simple  and  spiritual 
The  Guiding   Light.    By  Rey.  Samuel  D.  Hillman.    London  : 
James  Nisbet  and  Ca,  21,  Bemers  Street,  W. 
This  volume  consists  of   Advent,  Watch-Night   and   New  Year's 
Addresses  by  an  author  who  published  some  time  since  a  most  iriterest- 
m^  volume  of  graphic  sketches  called '  Echoes  from  the  Pulpit.*    It  is 
wntten  with  great  freshness  of  thought,  great  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  delicate  spiritual  feeling.    It  breathes  all  through  the  modest  spirit 
and  the  affectionate  heart  of  the  writer,  and  is  pre-eminently  calculated 
to  do  good.   Truly  Evangelical  in  doctrine,  it  is  neither  conventional  nor 
commonplace,  and  is  brightened  up  with  touches  of  poetry  and  timely 
iUustrations.    The  pemssl  of  it  will  stimulate  the  preacher ;  and  it  is  so 
well  got  up  that  it  fonns  an  excellent '  Gift-book  for  the  Season.' 
Handbooks  fob  Bible  Classes.    Genesis,  by  Mabcus  Dodds,  D.D. 
IVesbyterianism,  by  Rey.  John  Macphebson,  M.A.    Edinburgh : 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 
The  first  of  these  handbooks  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  will  be 
of  great  service  to  conductors  as  well  as  members  of  Bible-classes.    The 
introduction  to  Genesis,  though  brief,  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal.    The 
notes  are  lucid  and  suggestive.    Such  a  series  is  calculated  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  good.    May  it  have  a  wide  circulation  amon^  our  youn^  people  ! 
The  second  volume,  as  its  title  intimates,  deals  with  the  Pobty  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  chief  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  the 
Presbvterian  order  of  church  government  is  in  harmony  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  New  Testament    Ileaders  who  have  a  desire  to  know  the 
^W8  of  our  friends  the  Presbyterians  respecting  '  OiHce  Bearers '  and 
*  Chmch  Courts,'  will  gain  some  information  from  the  reading  of  this 
lumdbook. 

SxsTGH  Lessons  on  the  Gospel  of  Mabk.    By  Henby  Thobne. 
Morgan  and  Scott,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
Similar  to  the  Notes  published  by  the  Sunday-school  Union  on  the 
International  Lesson.    Handy  for  teachers. 
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Loving  axd  Beloved.  By  Emma  Holland.  London :  Nisbet  and  Co. 
A  memorial  sketch  of  Mary  Caroline  Lowdell,  a  ladv  eminently  useful 
in  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  amongst  the  poor  at  Brighton  and  else- 
where. The  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  volume  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Institute,  Brighton.  Such  a 
book  as  this  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  members  of  our  churches 
may  stimulate  them  in  the  work  of  helping  their  fellow-creatures. 

MoTHEBS'  Meetings.  By  Rev.  W.  H.  Peebs,  M.A.  Elliot  Stock, 
Paternoster  Row. 
A  capital  handbook,  containing  many  wise  and  practical  hints  on  how 
to  start  and  conduct  mothers'  meetings  ;  as  well  as  (Erections  how  to 
manage  medical  clubs,  clothing  and  coal  clubs,  and  penny  banbs. 
Friends  interested  in  that  kind  of  work  will  thank  us  for  calling  their 
attention  to  this  little  volume,  which  is  brimful  of  information  on  the 
way  to  help  the  poor. 

Sunday  Evenings  with  My  Childben.  1^  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Waugh.  Eighth  thousand.  London :  Wm.  Isbister,  Limited, 
56,  Ludgate  HilL 

We  see  no  reason  why  these  admirable  services,  consisting  of  hymn, 
lesson,  and  brief  prayer,  should  not  reach  eighty  thousand.  Here  at  \ 
last  we  have  a  confessed  want  well  supplied.  The  illustrations  which 
abound  in  the  volume  are  truly  artistic,  appropriate,  and  excellent. 
There  are  in  all  forty-two  services,  and  the  titles  are  not  the  only  taking 
parts,  good  as  they  are,  for  the  treatment  is  equal  to  the  title.  '  The 
Child's  Passion  for  the  Father,'  *  The  Power  of  God's  Love,' '  Light  and 
Gladness,' '  Jesos  and  Animals,' '  Selfishness,' '  Weakness  and  its  Power 
over  Goodness,'  'Ever  in  Gkxl's  Sight,'  'Samuel,  €k)d  and  Darkness,' 
*  The  Gentle  Ways  of  God.'  *  Jesus  at  Play,'  *  That  Old  Serpent,'  '  The 
Good  Shepherd,'  'The  Self-Willed,'  'The  Cords  of  Love'— these  are 
some  of  the  headings,  and  with  a  quick  instinct,  a  tremulous  delicacy  of 
religious  feeling,  and  the  firm  hand  of  a  true  word-artist,  Mr.  Waugh 
gives  us  some  oi  the  richest  and  rarest  disquisitions  on  the  subiects  of 
which  he  treats.  We  have  no  space  for  extracts,  but  we  earnestly  hope 
that  all  readers  who  are  parents  will  at  once  procure  this  bright  and  yet 
serious,  instructive  and  yet  interesting  volume  for  their  young  people. 
Christmas  will  soon  be  here,  and  this  will  indeed  be  an  admirable  ^ft- 
book  for  all  parents,  teachers,  and  euardians  to  give  to  the  little  folks 
committed  to  their  care.  Those  wno  read  it  aloud  to  the  little  home 
circle  will  find  that  they  are  listening  to  a  voice  of  wisdom  which  will 
equally  benefit  themselves.  The  volume  has  our  wannest  word  of  com* 
mendation. 

The  sermons  preached  in  Twickenham  Congreofttional  Church,  and 
referred  to  in  our  last^  are  by  Rev.  George  Walker,  J3.A.,  and  may  be  had 
of  Speight  and  Sonc^  Fetter  Lane,  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence  per 
volume. 

New  Studies  in  Chkistian  Theology.    By  an  Oxford  Graduate 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

The  writer  believes  that  many  '  essential  truths  are  misstated  in  their 
popular  form,  and  have  fostered  erroneous  beliefs  in  the  minds  of 
numberless  well-meaning  persons.'  We  wish  that  he  had  first  distinctly 
stated  what  are  the  erroneous  beliefs,  and  then  proceeded  to  contrast 
them  with  what  he  considers  true  beliefs.  Listead  of  this  we  are 
left  to  the  perusal  of  300  very  well  written  and  interesting  pages  to 
discover  these  differentiae.  We  cannot  afford  space  or  time  to  elaborate 
these  for  ourselves ;  all  we  can  say  is  thia,  that  the  volume  is  able  and 
devout 
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THE  NEED  OF  PATIENCE. 

'Fob  ye  have  need  of  patience/  says  the  writer  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  certainly  this  is  the  most  difficult  lesson  of  life's  conduct. 
We  have  many  of  us  imperious  desires,  hasty  wills,  and  petulant 
ambitions.  We  too  often  seek  speedy  harvests,  and  expect  swift 
recompense  for  our  strenuous  toil. 

The  age  we  live  in  feeds  the  fallacy  that  harvests  must  be 
immediate.  Besults  rule  the  day:  men  haste  to  be  rich — 
even  learning  is  tempted  to  try  other  than  the  plodding  path ; 
and  in  religion  we  do  not  like  the  long  burden  of  the  day. 
Precipitation,  however,  is  dangerous,  whether  in  running  or  in 
workmg.  We  are  to  'run  with  patience,'  which  seems  at  first 
an  inconsistent  figure  of  speech ;  but  we  may  fall  over  the 
precipice  by  too  great  haste,  or  mar  our  work  through  want  of 
painstaking,  and  persistence. 

There  is  no  one  virtue  in  the  Bible  more  insisted  on  than 
patience.  We  are  'to  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience;'  'in 
patience  to  possess  our  souls.'  The  face  of  thought  must  not  be 
flushed  with  excitement.  We  are  *  to  follow  after  patience ;'  to 
'  let  the  trying  of  our  faith  work  patience ;'  we  are  '  to  add  to 
our  temperance  patience ;'  to  be  '  strengthened  with  all  patience ;' 
'  through  patience  to  inherit  the  promises.'  Amid  the  heaviest 
sorrows  we  are  to  be '  patient  in  tribulation,'  and  amid  the  sternest 
toils  to  exercise  a  'patient  continuance  in  well-doing.'  Well, 
therefore,  may  we  be  called  upon  to  consider  '  the  patience  of  the 
saints ' — ^to  remember  Abraham,  who,  '  after  he  had  patiently 
endured,  received  the  promise ;'  to  emulate  the  beloved  John, 
who  was  a  'companion  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,'  and  in  all  service  and  suffering  to  imitate  the 
husbandman  who  had  '  long  patience '  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Bemember,  then,  we  have  Tieed  of  patience!  For  it  is  a 
spiritual  exercise  of  great  preciousness  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed, 
nor  to  be  done  without  in  the  divine  outworking  of  the  Christian 
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life !  We  learn  this  by  the  sacred  monitions  of  the  Inspired  Word. 
Patience  is  not  a  despicable  indolence :  it  is  not  a  dreary 
fatalism:  it  is  not  a  morbid  indifference.  No.  We  see  its 
nature  and  its  beauty  in  the  image  of  the  meek  anSl  patient 
Lord,  Who  is  henceforth  expecting  till  His  enemies  become 
His  footstooL 

Patience  is  needed  from  the  Nature  of  ov/r  Work. 

The  will  of  God  rules  alL  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  of  the 
hasty  work  of  impetuous  desire.  Patience  is  something  sublime, 
august,  working  itself  out  through  hindrance  to  our  hopes. 
The  will  of  Ood  is  the  only  perfectly  good  will  in  the  universe, 
and  in  the  end  the  only  strong  will,  beautiful  in  its  results  as  it 
is  strong  in  its  sovereign  supremacy. 

These  words  were  spoken  of  the  first  workers.  And  surely 
they  needed  patience.  They  had  to  do  with  the  antagonisms  of 
Caesarian  pride  and  power — with  a  fierce  idolatry — ^with  a 
haughty  Pharisaism— with  vice  which  had  become  unblush- 
ing in  its  efiOrontery,  and  which  was  even  idolized  in  religious 
ritui^ 

Sin's  prairie  fire  cannot  be  quenched  at  once  I  The  new  reve- 
lation of  love  and  pity  and  grace  in  the  Gospel  was  to  win  its 
way  only  by  silent,  steady  conquest.  Gospel  victories  were  to 
be  real,  and  not  like  the  Catholic  conversion  of  the  Moors  in 
mediaeval  days,  achieved  by  a  dash  of  baptismal  water  on  the 
brows  of  unwilling  converts. 

The  Apostles  were  deemed  madmen.  They  were  made,  indeed, 
a  gazing-stock.  How  they  would  be  laughed  at  in  the  theatres 
of  that  day  I  How  fashion  would  despise  them,  and  pride  spurn 
them !  Their  veiy  goods  were  spoiled.  Not  only  this.  False 
charges  were  brought  against  them.  The  dark  hand  of  hate 
carried  a  dagger  for  their  reputation !  They  were  treated  as  the 
enemies  of  a  society  who  lived  luxuriously,  and  without  God  in 
the  world. 

In  all  this  their  Master's  words  proved  true,  'They  shall 
speak  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsdy  for  My  name's 
sake.'  And  the  Master's  counsel  was  needed,  'In  patience 
possess  ye  your  souls.' 

It  is  the  false  charge  that  tries  this  patience:  not  mere 
insult^  not  mere  cruelty,  not  even  the  praetor's  scourge  and  the 
martyr's  doom.  There  is  something  that  even  the  worst  men 
deem  heroic  in  endurance  then.  Yes !  The  power  they  had  to 
exercise  was  in  saintly  character,  in  spiritual  influence,  in  holy 
example.  And  when  their  most  sacred  rites  were  spoken  of  as 
infamous,  and  their  names  held  up  to  obloquy,  it  was  difficult 
to  endure  unto  the  end. 
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Patience!  The  veil  will  one  day  be  torn  down,  and  the 
beautiful  statue  appear.  Patience !  for  what  testimony  to  the 
power  of  tmth  so  potent  as  that  it  sustained  men  in  their  hours 
of  grief  and  gloom  ?  Beautiful  patience !  It  lives  on,  and 
triumphs  at  last.  Behold  the  Man  I  He  was  despised  and 
rejected  of  men.  He  endured  contradiction  of  sinners  against 
Eiiuself. 

Circumstances  change.  The  trials  of  our  faith  are  not  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first  disciples ;  but  the  world  is  still  as 
carnal  in  its  judgments,  as  gross  in  its  tastes,  as  profligate  in 
its  desires,  as  ignoble  in  its  standards,  as  un-Christlike  at  ^ts 
heart 

But  the  sustaining  strength  of  the  Christian  is  the  will  of 
God.  We  know  it !  God's  will  has  been  revealed  in  the  word, 
and  it  has  been  lived  in  the  life  of  Jesus  your  Lord.  The  will 
of  God  is  the  eternal,  ever-blessed  will. 

Patience  is  needed  from  our  ovm  Personal  Constitutions, 

These  constitutions  differ.  But  for  the  most  part  we  find  our 
active  powers  in  royal  ascendency.  We  can  do,  we  can  dare ; 
but  we  have  little  power  to  wait  and  to  endure.  When  the 
waterfloods  rise  to  our  waist  and  to  our  throat,  and  almost  over- 
whelm us,  our  patience  fails. 

Thus  we  need  Divine  chastening  in  relation  to  our  weakest 
point  Men  too  often  discipline  that  which  is  strongest  in 
them;  God  disciplines  that  which  is  weakest  For  in  moral 
graces  there  springs  up  a  strong  pride  in  some  special  virtue. 
Some  are  proud  of  rectitude,  some  of  courage,  some  of  persistence, 
or  their  motto  is  'Honour;'  and  they  invigorate  their  pet 
virtues.  We  need  patience  day  by  day.  We  need  not  only 
that  our  natures  should  work,  but  that  they  should  work  to 
beautiful  ends,  to  glorious  results,  and  in  humble  and  submissive 
ways. 

I  have  stood  by  the  white  water-wash  when  the  mill  sent 
forth  two  boiling  streams,  with  the  fleecy  foam  and  the  rushing 
roar;  and  at  another  time  I  saw  one  stream,  at  another  nons. 
Why  silence  now  ?  To  work  the  mill  is  not  enough.  The 
stones  must  be  well  adjusted,  the  arrangements  of  machinery 
perfect,  or  there  is  noise  without  result  So  remember  that 
work  is  not  enough;  it  must  have  in  it  quality  as  well  as 
strength.  It  may  be  that  the  Divine  glory  is  suffering  thraugh 
our  impetuosity,  or  hardness,  or  pride,  or  prayerlessness,  or  want 
of  sympathy^  or  unspirituality,  and  God  stays  our  active  work 
that  we  may  be  renewed  and  purified  in  the  spirit  of  our  minds. 

We  have  need  of  patience  under  disappointment :  we  forget 
that  to  be  set  right  in  God's  way  is  best    A  child  learning 
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music  dislikes  the  discipline  that  keeps  to  '  the  scales/  To  play 
pleasant  tones  is  so  much  easier  and  brighter ;  but  that  would 
only  end  in  inefficiency  and  imperfection.  Even  philosophy  has 
glimpsed  the  truth,  that  the  way  of  success  is  a  way  of  non- 
haste  :  as  the  Spanish  proverb  has  it,  '  The  world  is  his  who 
waits/ 

But  what  in  life  can  compare  with  life  itself  ?  The  great  soul 
within  us,  that  is  all  in  alL  For  that  to  be  redeemed  and  saved, 
for  tha;t  to  be  made  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the '  saints  in  light ' 
— who  would  not  endure  ? 

Patience  is  needed  because  of  the  JRelatianship  we  sustam  to 

Others. 

life  is  full  of  varieties.  Nature  is.  And  so  is  human  life. 
We  are  not  all  alike.  Our  opinions  differ.  Friendship  has  to 
leam  how  to  live,  not  in  the  absence  of  differences,  but  in  spite 
of  them.  It  is  a  sorry  thing  if  people  must  see  eye  to  eye, 
before  they  come  heart  to  heart.  It  is  pettish  and  childish  to  be 
out  of  patience  with  each  other  because  of  matters  that  can  only 
come  within  the  sphere  of  pure  reason.  We  need  have  no  patience 
with  the  churl,  or  the  miser,  or  the  profligate,  or  the  unjust  num; 
but  in  a  multitude  of  cases  we  have  need  to  exercise  the  beauti- 
ful spirit  of  patience.  Methods  differ.  Tastes  differ.  Judgments 
differ ;  and  in  all  things,  human  and  divine,  there  are  diversities 
of  operation,  but  the  same  spirit.  Families  have  to  learn  this, 
or  they  become  scenes  of  contentious  talk.  Companions  have 
to  learn  this,  or  they  become  wearisomely  monotonous.  More- 
over, we  have  faults  which  must  jar  on  the  hearts  of  others,  and 
human  forbearance  is  the  very  life  of  love.  Without  it  we 
become  petulant,  prejudiced,  and  proud. 

With  our  children  how  patient  we  have  to  be !  They  fonn 
quick,  hasty  judgments,  which  cannot  be  changed  by  command; 
only  experience  can  reveal  to  them  their  shortsightedness  and 
folly.  And  in  Church  life  how  needful  it  is  that  we  be  patient 
with  each  other  in  all  diversities  of  taste  and  judgment. 

How  truly  might  some  say,  *  Have  patience,  and  I  will  pay 
thee  all/ — ^all  of  trust,  and  truth,  and  love ;  but  the  service  must 
be  rendered  in  the  way  that  God  has  best  fitted  me  for. 

Patience  is  needed  because  of  the  Delay  of  Harvest  Time, 

It  seems  so  long.  Whatever  field  we  walk  in,  we  are  tempted 
to  be  like  the  children  in  Longfellow^s  tale,  who  dug  up  Uieir 
plants  after  a  few  days  to  see  if  they  were  taking  root.  We  are 
discontented  if  we  do  not  see  the  result  of  our  labours.  We 
forget  the  patience  of  God.  Why  it  is  so  we  know  not.  But  science 
is  upsetting  our  chronologies,  and  showing  us  how  long  are  the 
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accusers  and  judges,  and  along  the  path  to  the  Cross.  What 
restraint  of  power !  What  tenderness  to  His  mother !  What 
for^veness  for  the  malefactor!  In  all  there  is  no  hurry,  no 
tasting  the  drugged  cup  to  deaden  sensation.  Ko ;  He  endured 
the  Cross,  despising  the  shame. 

Let  us  not  judge  life,  then,  by  an  unwise  and  hasty  obser- 
vation. The  one  thing  for  us  all  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  our 
Father's  will,  and  to  try  and  live  the  prayer,  '  Thy  will  be 
done.* 

Patience  is  needed  because  the  Harvest  is  in  Heaven. 

The  harvest  is  to  be  eternal  life.  Our  light  af9ictions  are  but 
for  a  moment.  The  revelation  of  immortal  rest  is  the  only  one 
that  will  satisfy  the  heart,  or,  indeed,  long  satisfy  the  intellect. 
We  cannot  understand  the  discipline  of  our  sorrows  unless  we 
look  to  the  great  reward.  The  old  question  of  what  God  is  in 
EOimself  theii  comes  into  the  problem,  for  the  griefs  of 
righteous  men  sometimes  last  through  all  the  long  day  of  life. 
Y^ ;  sorrow,  grief;  and  pain  are  mysteries,  and  no  earthly 
philosophy  has  ever  explained  them.  They  are  only  made  light 
by  the  knowledge  that  '  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God.' 

There  are  some  to-day  to  whohi  only  a  lesser  degree  of  pain 
than  usual  is  luxury ;  some  who  are  in  trial  through  the  sins  of 
others ;  some,  the  very  depth  of  whose  love  brings  them  pain, 
they  are  so  concerned  about  those  they  love ;  some  so  constituted 
that  their  entire  sensibility,  which  is  the  most  precious  thing  in 
them,  is  a  long  ministry  of  suffering  to  them  in  such  a  world  of 
sin  and  sorrow  as  this. 

Blessed  revelation  of  heaven !  There  shall  be — no  more  pain 
— no  more  n^ht.  .'These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation.'  Came  out  of  it,  no  more  to  go  down  into  it.  No 
wonder  then  that  the  revelation  of  eternal  life  is  necessary  to 
the  relief  and  comfort  of  weary-hearted  men  who  sigh  for  rest. 

But  what  is  this  rest  ?  It  is  God-life — ^Christ  in  us.  Christ's 
nature  ours  for  ever — ^this  is  heaven.  This  is  eternal  life,  to 
know  Him,  to  be  like  Him,  and  to  be  with  Him  where  He  is. 

Thus  we  have  need  of  patience  for  a  reward  so  real  and  so 
immortal.  A  little  while  only,  and  we  shall'  hunger  no  more 
and  thirst  no  more  for  love  or  kindness.  We  shall  receive  the 
promise.  It  may  be  that  specially  to  some  of  us  now  this  divine 
word  is  heaven-sent ;  it  may  be  that  ive  have  need  of  patience. 

Thk  Editor. 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 
Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown. 

Cowper. 
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TAHITI  AND  MADAGASCAR: 

AN  OMINOUS  PARALLEL. 
By    henry   T.    ROBJOHNS,    B.A. 

The  French  are  carrying  things  with  a  pretty  high  hand  just 
now  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar ;  and  whilst  Christian  civilization 
is  most  seriously  threatened,  their  journalists  in  Paris  are  de- 
claring that  they  do  not  mean  to  have  a  second  'Pritchard 
affair '  in  Madagascar.  '  A  second  Pritchard  affair !'  We  should 
think  not.  Do  our  readers  understand  the  reference  ?  Do  they 
know  the  history  of  the  break  up  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  work  in  Tahiti  ?  Are  they  aware  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  French  have  tried  on  this  '  prancing  policy '?  Hear 
the  story,  abridged  from  the  account  given  by  the  son  of  that 
Mr.  Pritchard  who  was  our  Consul  on  the  island  of  Tahiti  at  the 
time. 

Tahiti  was  discovered  in  1767  by  Wallis,  and  was  three  times 
visited  by  Captain  Cook — once  in  1794  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus.  The  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
went  out  as  early  as  1797.  In  time  they  were  completely  suc- 
cessful The  whole  people  became  Christian.  When  the  dark 
cloud  of  French  interference  arose, '  all  were  of  our  faith,  aU  were 
prosperous,  contented^  and  happy  under  a  simple  constitutional 
government,  well  appointed,  and  well  administered ;  whilst  com- 
merce, industry,  and  civilization  were  being  rapidly  developed.' 
A  certain  gay  and  genial  lightheartedness  graced  the  children  of 
that  delightful  land  of  sun  and  flowers,  which  the  Gospel  tempered 
but  did  not  destroy.  Pomare  Yalime  I.  was  the  Queen,  and  Mr. 
Pritchard  the  British  Consul. 

In  1825  Queen  Pomare  sought  to  strengthen  amity  with  our 
George  IV.,  and  Canning  replied  on  March  5th,  1827,  that  the 
King '  will  be  happy  to  afford  to  yourself  and  your  dominions  all 
such  protection  as  his  Majesty  can  grant  to  a  friendly  power  at 
so  remote  a  distance  from  his  own  kingdom.'  Henceforth,  every 
vessel-of-wat  touching  at  the  island  carried  presents  for  the 
Queen. 

On  November  21st,  1836,  arose  the  cloud  that  heralded  the 
storm.  As  in  Madagascar,  clericalism  was  at  the  heart  of  it.  On 
that  day  a  small  schooner,  avoiding  the  regular  port  of  entry, 
landed  on  the  eastern  seaboard  of  Tahiti  two  Catholic  priests — 
lAval  and  Carret — and  a  carpenter  lay-brother.  They  walked 
from  village  to  village,  telling  the  natives  that  the  Protestant 
niissionaries  had  been  preaching  error  worse  than  the  old  paganism 
— that  they  were  come  to  declare  the  truth.    These  priests  had 
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on  the  island  of  Madagascar  learnt  the  Tahitian  language,  and 
thence  had  ousted  the  English  missionaries.  At  length  they 
reached  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  Papeete,  and  were  shown  the 
'  Port  Eegulations/  Article  IV. :  '  No  master  or  commander  of  a 
vessel  is  allowed  to  land  any  passenger  without  a  special  per- 
mission&om  the  Queen  and  governors.'  They  could  not  be  allowed 
to  remain.  The  priests  answered :  '  On  shore  we  are,  and  on 
shore  we  intend  to  remain.'  After  some  days  the  priests  waited 
on  the  Queen,  offered  her  30  dollars  each,  and  appealed  to  the 
'  Port  Begulations :'  '  No  master  of  a  vessel  is  aUowed  to  put 
any  man  (i.e.,  of  the  crew)  on  shore  without  permission,  under  a 
penalty  of  30  dollars.'  The  Queen  pointed  out  that  priests  were 
not  of  the  crew,  and  declined  the  money.  Subsequently  she 
sent  a  letter,  reminding  them  that  they  had  not  yet  sought  the 
needed  permission ;  then  a  special  messenger  to  the  same  effect. 
No !  they  were  not  going  to  comply  with  the  law ;  they  would 
wait  until  their  big  brother,  in  the  shape  of  a  French  man-of- 
war,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Meanwhile,  they  corrupted  two 
or  three  disaffected  chiefs.  All  this  no  Queen  that  respected 
herself  or  the  independence  of  her  country  could  stand.  The 
Queen,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  board  the 
schooner  in  which  they  came^  and  on  December  13th  they  went 
back  to  Mangareva. 

On  December  22nd  arrived  Lord  Edward  Sussell  in  H.M.S. 
Acteoriy  B,nd,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  and  a  great  council, 
declared  that '  in  his  opinion  the  Queen  was  quite  right  in  send- 
ing those  priests  off  the  island,  for  if  they  had  remained  nothing 
but  anarchy  and  confusion  would  have  taken  place,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  island  would  have  been  ruined.' 

'Never  say  die !'  In  about  five  weeks  the  priest  Laval  and 
another,  Maigret,  were  back  again  in  an  American  brig,  bound 
for  Valparaiso.  Now  they  asked  permission  to  land.  The  Queen, 
remembering  how  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  create  a  party 
inimical  to  the  Government,  said  '  No.'  The  priests  then  tried 
to  land  without  permission.  Constables  prevented.  And  so  the 
brig  took  the  priests  on  to  Valparaiso.  Priests  now  go  off  the 
scene,  and  '  prancing'  naval  officers  cany  on  the  dramk  of  ruin. 
Just  two  years  after  the  clandestine  landing  of  the  priests, 
Commodore  Du  Petit  Thenars,  in  the  Venus,  60-gun  frigate, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Papeete.  This  was  on  August  29Ui, 
1838.  Brigs  and  schooners  lay  in  the  port,  and  in  tiie  season 
thirty  or  more  whalers  would  be  there.  As  in  Madagascar  now, 
barbarism  had  disappeared  before  civilization.  We  may  now 
introduce  the  reader  to  an  important  personage,  M.  Moerenhoat, 
a  Belgian  Catholic,  at  first  United  States  ConsuL  But  as  soon 
as  the  American  Government  heard  of  his  helping  and  intriguing 
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with  the  French  priests,  he  was  dismissed ;  and  now,  at  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  he  was  made  French 
ConsoL  With  him  the  Commodore  was  closeted  for  some 
hours,'  and  the  next  day  a  document  was  handed  to  the  Queen^ 
complaining  of  insult  to  the  French  King,  through  the  ill-treat- 
ment of 'Apostolic  missionaries'  (!),  Messrs.  Laval  and  Garret, 
demanding  a  letter  of  apology  from  the  Queen,  2,000  Spanish 
dollars  as  indemnification  to  the  priests,  the  hoisting  of  the 
French  flag  on  the  island  of  Motuuta,  and  the  saluting  it  with 
21  guns.  The  Queen  was  at  the  time  on  the  island  of  Motuuta, 
ahout  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  size,  situated  in  the  harbour  of 
Papeete.  All  this  was  to  be  done  within  twenty- four  hours,  on  peril 
of  bombardment  and  perpetual  war  with  France  until  the  con- 
ditions of  amity  were  met.  The  Queen  was  slowly  recovering 
the  birth  of  a  child,  who  was  also  ill ;  and  Mr.  Barff,  an  English 
missionaiy,  with  Mr.  Pritchard,  were  in  her  room  tendering 
medical  aid^  when  an  insolent  French  officer,  in  full  uniform, 
appeared,  to  the  serious  alarm  of  the  Queen,  declaring  that 
*  France  was  a  great  nation,  had  sixty  grand  frigates  like  the 
Venus,  and  cared  for  no  other  nation  in  the  world.' 

The  Queen  left  the  little  island  in  the  harbour,  and  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Pritchard  until  the  business  was  settled.    The 
gnns  of  the  Venus  were  shotted  and  run  out,  the  drums  beat  to 
cuarters.    The  Queen  summoned  a  meeting  of  chiefs,  and  mean- 
while sent  to  the  Commodore  a  letter  by  Mr.  Pritchard,  asking 
to  be  heard  as  to  what  had  really  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  priests.     No !    No  parley.     Obedience  or  bombardment.    A 
guard  was  placed  around  the  Queen's  island  home,  around  her 
yacht,  and  no  ship  in  the  harbour  was  to  stir.    There  was  really 
no  time  for  the  chiefs  to  come  from  various  parts  of  the  island. 
Mr.  Pritchard  and  two  or  three  other  Englishmen  subscribed  the 
2,000  dollars;  and  the  French  flag  was  saluted  in  time  with 
guns  and  powder  borrowed  from  the  French  themselves,  so  poor 
was  the  Queen  in  munitions  of  war.    The  kingdom  was  saved 
for  the  moment    A  treaty  was  also  signed  under  compulsion,  by 
which 'the  French,  whatsoever  may  be  their  profession,  shall 
come  and  go  freely,  establish  themselves,  and  trade  among  all 
the  islands  under  the  Government  of  Tahiti'    Then  Du  Petit 
Thouars  resolved  to  do  the  amiable,  and  presented  the  Queen 
with  a  ba/rrd-organ  /    Such  was  his  estimate  of  the  civilization 
of  Tahiti  and  its  Queen.    The  same  contemptuous  spirit  is  being 
now  shown  in  the  negotiations  with  Madagascar.     This  organ 
created  a  sensation.    '  Just  as  the  men  with  it  in  their  hands 
entered  the  doorway,  a  mysterious  creaking  noise  was  heard.  .  . 
The  men  stood  terrified,  motionless,  in  the  doorway,  still  holding 
the  organ.    The  Queen  told  her  attendants  to  look  round  and 
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find  out  whence  the  sound  proceeded.  Three  parts  of  the  house 
were  found  with  a  rent  the  whole  length  from  the  ground  to  the 
top !  'f  O  Pomare,  our  Kingdom  is  gone  I"  exclaimed  a  grey- 
headed old  chief  in  attendance  upon  his  Queen.  *'  The  king- 
dom is  rent  f  moaned  aloud  a  venerable  seer.'  And  so  it  was. 
Before  he  left,  the  Commodore  invited  the  Queen  to  dine  with 
him  on  board.  She  would  not  go.  Mr.  Pritchard,  however, 
went,  and  the  Commodore  took  the  opportunity  of  soliciting  his 
interest  with  the  Queen,  that  she  would  be  pleased,  for  the  sake 
of  French  crews,  to  license  a  number  of  women  of  a  certain  class. 
In  November,  1838,  Pomare  addressed  an  appeal  most  pitiful  to 
the  Queen  of  England.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  every  line, 
but  here  are  some  of  the  concluding  words :  *  We  have  nobody 
to  assist  us  in  our  helplessness  except  you,  who  implanted  in 
our  hearts,  through  your  people,  the  love  of  Jehovah,  the  love  of 
order  and  industry.  Do  not  let  those  good  seeds  perish ;  do  not 
leave  unfinished  what  you  have  begun,  and  what  is  progressing 
so  well.  Lend  us  your  powerful  hand,  take  us  under  your 
protection ;  let  your  flag  cover  us,  and  your  lion  defend  us.' 
But  no  help  came,  though  Palmerston  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office. 

Another  chapter  in  this  dismal  story  now  opens.  A  French 
frigate,  L'Artemise,  Captain  La  Place,  early  in  1839,  struck 
upon  a  sunken  rock,  and  put  into  Papeete  for  repairs,  which  took 
ten  weeks.  Ready  once  more  for  sea,  La  Place  desired  to  meet 
the  Queen  and  chiefs.  The  meeting  was  arranged.  The  year 
before,  the  Queen  had  told  Du  Petit  Thouars  that  she  did  not 
wish  priests  to  teach  her  people  Romanism,  since  they  were 
Protestants.  He  replied,  that  as  Frenchmen  priests  must  be 
protected,  but  she  could  forbid  their  teaching.  This  she  accord- 
ingly did.  La  Place  now  declared  that  if  this  law  were  not 
immediately  repealed,  he  would  fire  upon  the  town.  Then  and 
there  in  the  meeting  it  was  repealed.  But  now  La  Place  went 
further.  This  repeal  piust  be  embodied  in  a  treaty :  a  site  given 
at  Papeete  for  a  Romish  church :  and  in  every  town  or  village 
where  there  was  a  Protestant  chapel,  there  must  be  bnilt 
gratuitously  a  Catholic  one.  All  this  was  conceded,  and  La 
Place  sailed  from  the  island. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  Queen  Pomare  went  on  a  visit  to  the 
Society  Islands^  and  in  February,  1841,  Mr.  Pritchard  to 
England.  In  their  absence  M.  Moerenhout^  the  French  Oonsol 
— ^partly  by  intimidation,  and  partly  by  a  promise  of  1,000 
dollars  each — persuaded  the  Regent  and  three  District  Governois 
to  sign  a  letter  of  his  writing  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a 
French  Protectorate.  On  her  return  Pomare  wrote  to  Loois 
Philippe,  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  to  the  President  of  the  Unified 
Statcfl,  entirely  disavowing  the  document. 
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In  September  1842,  Du  Petit  Thouars  once  more  appeared  at 
Tahiti  He  was  now  chief  of  the  French  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific  For  a  week  he  had  quiet  daily  interviews  with  the 
French  Consul ;  then  he  had  a  conference  with  the  Regents  and 
two  other  great  chiefs.  On  the  following  day  the  guns  of  his 
frigate,  La  Beine  Blanche,  were  shotted  and  run  out,  and  boats 
armed.  Asylum  on  board  was  offered  to  the  foreign  consuls,  as 
difficulties  of  a  grave  character  had  arisen.  The  Queen  happened 
now  to  be  at  the  island  of  Moorea,  nine  miles  away.  She  was 
sommoned  to  appear  before  the  Admiral  to  answer  for  injuries 
and  injustice  suffered  by  Frenchmen  at  the  hands  of  Tahitians. 
These  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  French'  Admiral 
and  of  the  French  Consul.  They  were  never  specified — and 
certainly  never  proved.  In  fact,  there  had  been  neither  injury 
nor  injustice.  The  Queen  was  ill,  and  could  not  appear.  She 
sent  the  Rev.  A.  Simpson  and  Tairapa,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  her  delegates.  The  Admiral  would  not  receive  the 
Englishman  and  missionary,  but  to  the  Judge  he  dictated  his 
tenns :  the  Queen  within  twenty-four  hours  to  sign  away  the  in- 
dependence of  her  country,  or  pay  10,000  dollars,  or  the  Admiral 
would  fire  upon  Papeete.  The  money  she  had  not ;  the  alternative 
then  lay  between  the  sacrifice  of  independence  and  bombard- 
ment. Pomare  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson,  the  missionary,  and  said : 
'Money?  where  has  Pomare  10,000  dollars  in  cash?  I  have 
the  land  of  my  ancestors,  and  I  have  my  people,  but  where  have 
1 10,000  dollars  V  She  burst  into  tears.  '  My  good  missionary, 
I  must  sign  this  paper.  I  sign  it  only  through  my  great  fear, 
very  reluctantly.  I  cannot  pay  the  fine.  If  the  Admiral  fires 
on  my  people,  they  will  massacre  all  the  white  men  in  Papeete 
before  they  run  to  their  mountains.'  Weeping  and  sobbing,  she 
signed  the  paper,  and  Tahiti  was  gone.  Turning  to  her  sleeping 
boy,  she  took  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed  out:  'My 
child !  oh  my  child !  /  have  signed  away  your  birthright* 

We  need  not  pursue  the  shameful  story  further,  nor  tell  how 

Louis  Philippe  accepted  the  Protectorate ;  how  the  new  French 

Governor  took  possession  of  the  Queen's  palace,  whilst  she  had 

to  fly  for  protection  first  to  the  home  of  the  British  Consul,  and 

then  on  board  H.M.S.  Dublin,  and  afterwards  on  board  the 

BaMifk ;  how  Mr.  Pritchard  was  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon  for 

five  days  under  circumstances  of  darkness,  filth  and  horror  that 

nearly  killed  him,  and  how  he  was  finally  set  at  liberty  only  by 

being  sent  away  on  board  H.M.S.  Cormorard,  on  condition  that 

the  captain  would  give  a  pledge  that  there  should  be  no  inter- 

course  with  the  share.    The  doings  in  Madagascar  anticipated 

again  1    Deeds  are  done  that  must  needs  be  in  the  dark.     Nor 

can  we  tell  how,  although  Protestantism  has  been  necessarily 
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tolerated — ^for  otherwise  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  might  have 
something  to  say — Eomanism  has  been  in  the  ascendant^  and 
Papeete  become,  in  senses  dark  and  evil,  the  too  attractive  Paris 
of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Oh  for  the  full  establishment  of 
the  reign  of  that  King  of  Righteousness  and  Peace,  of  whom  it 
is  said,  '  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people.  He  shall  save 
the  children  of  the  needy,  and  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor' ! 
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{Continued  from  p.  414.) 

By  this  time,  however,  I  imagine  that  some  of  you  must  be 
ready  to  exclaim :  '  Yes,  that  sounds  all  very  correct  and  reason- 
able, and  yet  there  are  unfortunately  many  facts  which  seem  to 
favour  the  position  which  you  are  criticizing.'  Take,  first,  the 
control  of  our  thoughts.  How  do  you  explain  the  circumstance 
that  so  many  of  them  come  and  go  without  being  asked — nay, 
even  against  our  wish  ?  You  are  passing  along  a  street ;  some- 
thing— ^perhaps  a  picture — catches  your  eye  in  a  shop- window, 
and  lo  !  with  the  speed  of  lightning  a  whole  train  of  thoughts 
and  fancies  rushes  through  the  mind ;  it  springs  from  one  thing 
to  another,  till  you  are  landed  in  a  set  of  ideas  which  you  would 
blush  to  own.  Again,  whilst  you  are  engaged  in  business,  or 
reading  a  good  wholesome  book  at  home,  or,  possibly,  praying, 
all  at  once  frivolous,  or  sceptical,  or  dishonourable,  or  impore 
thoughts,  not  at  all  suggested  by  what  is  around  you,  not  at  all 
suggested  by  your  occupations,  intrude — intrude  greatly  to  your 
own  annoyance  and  perplexity.  What  about  such  experiences 
as  these  ?  Are  we  responsible,  wholly  or  partly,  for  this  state 
of  things  ? 

So  far  as  thoughts  come  completely  unsought  from  without, 
through  eye  or  ear  or  touch  or  smell  or  taste,  so  far  are  we  not 
responsible  for  them,  unless  we  freely  detain  them  and  dwell  on 
them.  But  the  train  of  thoughts  which  follows — what  of  that  ? 
At  the  moment  when  it  rushes  through  the  mind  we  cannot 
control  it :  that  is  true,  too  true,  alas !  But  are  we  therefore  not 
responsible  for  it  ?  That  is  a  very  different  question.  Before 
you  venture  to  say,  *  It  was  no  fault  of  mine,'  you  ought  to  look 
back  on  your  past  life  and  find  out- whether  you  have  not  your- 
self fostered  shameful  ideas  and  fancies,  and  thus  laid  up  a  store 
on  which  your  mind  is,  as  it  were^  forced  to  draw  when  a  suitable 
occasion  arises.  Too  often  the  hearts  of  men  are  just  like  a 
hidden  magazine  of  gunpowder,  which  the  slightest  spark  cast 
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in  from  without  ignites  and  causes  to  explode.    You  little  know 
when  you  let  your  mind  dwell  on  evil  fancies,  what  trouble  you 
maybe  preparing  for  yourself, possibly years'and  years  hence,  when 
eveiytlung  seems  to  be  forgotten,  and  when  you  would  fain  be 
pore  and  holy,  alike  within  and  without.    As  to  thoughts  which 
arise  spontaneously  within  us — well,  I  venture  to  think  they  are 
due  to  three  sources.    First,  to  the  unconscious  working  of  our 
own  mind.    Our  minds  have  been  compared  to  a  stomach.  Just 
as  it  is  constantly  engaged,  without  our  being  aware  of  it,  in 
dissolving,  combining,  distributing  the  food  we  give  it ;  so  the 
mind  is  constantly  engaged,  without  our  knowing  it,  in  dividing 
and  combining  the  mental  food  we  give  it :  and  very  often  it 
sends  np  samples  of  what  it  has  produced  out  of  the  material 
supplied — some  that  we  are  ashamed  of,  some  that  we  can  re- 
joice at.    Now,  before  we  excuse  ourselves  for  evil  thoughts  thus 
arising,  we  should  settle — ^who  supplied  the  material  ?    If  a  man 
has  indigestion  and  suffers  accordingly,  you  blame  him  mostly 
for  wrong  eating  or  drinking.     So  with  the  mind.    The  mind  is 
as  we  make  it,  within  limits ;  just  as  the  stomach  is  as  we  make 
it»  also  within  limits.    A  seccmd  source  is  some  evil  spirit  or 
other.     This  notion  is  regarded  by  many  nowadays  as  too 
antiquated  and  absurd  for  belief;  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  no 
hesitation  whatever  in  accepting  it  as  true.     Our  minds  are 
accessible  to  evil  suggestions  from  the  invisible  world,  though 
ordinarily  only  just  in  proportion  as  we  ourselves  are  living  in 
sin.    If  Christ  and  His  Spirit  dwell  in  us, '  the  tempter  hath 
nothing  in  us ' — as  Christ  said  of  Himself.    The  pure  in  heart 
pass  through  both  the  visible  and  invisible  world  day  by  day, 
encompassed  by  an  armour  that  no  eye  can  see,  no  hand  touch, 
but  which  infallibly  wards  off  the  fiery  darts  of  the  evil  ones — 
whether  those  darts  are  from  the  outward  or  the  inward  sphere. 
A  third  source  of  thoughts,  hut  only  of  good  ones,  is  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  Whose  inspiration  our  hearts  are  cleansed ;  but  He 
only  comes  where  He  is  an  invited  guest.    If,  however.  He  is 
a  welcome  guest.  He  not  only  suggests  holy  thoughts   and 
stimulates  pure  aspirations,  but  also  enables  us  actively  and 
effectually  to   resist  and  banish    everything  that  is  fitted  to 
bring  defilement  or  error  or  any  other  peril.    Thus,  you  see,  we 
are  either  indirectly  or  directly  responsible  even  for  thoughts 
which  seem  most  beyond  control,  in  so  far  as  the  state  of  our 
heart  is  largely  our  own  work,  and  the  influences  to  which  we 
are  subject  are  of  our  calling. 

Take,  secondlt,  the  control  of  our  convictions.  Are  people  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  hold  to  be  true  or  untrue  in  cases  like 
the  following :  A  Koman  Catholic  is  trained  up  from  a  child  to 
t^ard  his  Church  and  priesthood  as  possessing  divine  authority : 
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this  is  his  conviction.    A   Unitarian  is  brought  up  to  look 
upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  a  mere  man,  though  one  who 
led  a  sinless  life,  left  a  perfect  example,  and  was  the  greatest  of 
all  moral  teachers :  this  is  his  conviction.    A  yowng  man  who, 
though  accustomed  to  attend  Christian  worship,  has  little  cleai 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  no  definite  religious  experience, 
is  brought  as  a  student  or  otherwise  under  the  influence  of  the 
speculations  in  which  so  many  scientists  indulge,  and,  dazzled 
by  their  knowledge  of  nature  and  overawed  by  their  dogmatism 
about  what  is  beyond  nature,  comes,  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  say 
the  least,  nothing  certain  can  be  known  about  either  God  or 
Christ  or  a  future  life :  that  is  his  conviction.    A  great  many 
others,  seeing,  as  they  put  it,  that  men  equally  honest  and 
equally  able    entiCrtain  very  different    or    even    contradictoiy 
notions,  especially  about  Christianity,  settle  down  to  the  con- 
venient persuasion  that  it  is  impossible  for  candid  minds  to  be 
ceitain  about  anything  of  the  kind :  this  is  their  conviction,  and 
a  very  common  conviction  it  is  at  the  present  moment    Now, 
what  about  such  people  as  these  and  their  convictions  ?    Are 
they  responsible  ?    Can  they  help  themselves  ?    Are  they  to  be 
blamed  ? 

My  personal  answer  to  these  questions  is  this :  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  knows  only  what  his  teachers  have  taught  him,  and 
has  never  heard  of  Protestants  and  their  Bible,  or  of  other 
churches  and  systems,  he  is  not  responsible,  provided  he  have 
properly  used  the  understanding  with  which  God  has  endowed 
him  on  the  ideas  or  thoughts  which  have  been  set  before  him. 
If  the  Unitarian  have  remained  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
immense  majority  of  Christians  in  all  ages  have  believed  about 
Christ,  not  only  what  his  teachers  have  taught  him,  but  in 
addition,  that  He  was  and  is  the  eternal  Son  of  €rod,  the  King 
and  Saviour  of  men,  Who  will  one  day  become  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead,  with  all  that  these  great  truths  involve — ^then  he 
is  not  responsible^  supposing  he  have  diligently  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tions of  the  same  teachers  to  seek  the  whole,  the  pure  trath. 
If  the  man  whom  science,  wrongly  understood  and  applied,  has 
led  into  unbelief,  have  taken  full  and  careful  pains  to  under- 
stand the  faith  he  has  renounced,  if  he  have  not  let  familiarity 
stand  for  real  knowledge,  then  he,  too,  is  not  responsible,  pro- 
vided he  have  given  fair  play — I  repeat,  fair  play  in  its  widest 
application — ^not  only  to  the  new  ideas  recommended  by  the 
scientific  preachers,  but  also  to  the  old  ideas  for  which  Christian 
martyrs  have  died,  and  by  which  millions  of  Christian  believen 
have,  lived.  As  to  the  tnan  who  lets  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  great  differences  between  those  whom  he  calls  all  alike  honesty 
determine  him  to  accept  the  conviction  that  nothing  certain  k 
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knowable,  and  that  it  does  not  matter  much  anyway — as  to  that 
man,  what  shall  I  say  ?  He  gets  out  of  the  highest  responsi- 
bilities of  a  humto  being  in  a  way  that  is  contemptible  in  a 
human  being.  He  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself.  There  is 
some  excuse  for  men  who  think  and  work  and  yet  go  astray ; 
bnt  there  is  no  excuse  for  a  man  who  goes  astray  because  other 
people  do  so.  That  my  neighbours,  be  they  ever  so  great  and 
hoDoorable,  have  missed  the  truth  or  disagree  among  themselves, 
is  no  true  reason  why  I  should  not  search  diligently,  making  use 
of  all  the  means  that  may  lie  within  my  reach. 

To  put  my  reply  to  the  difficulties  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
one  word,  I  would  say — ^say  it  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  say 
it  in  the  name  of  my  blessed  King  and  Saviour — all  that  He 
demands,  all  that  His  servants  therefore  have  any  ri^ht  to 
demand,  is  wUlingTiess — genuiney  unadulterated — willing- 
ness to  receive  the  trutJi,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  conscientious  use  of  oil  the  means  of  finding  tiie  truth ; 
and  last,  not  least,  genuine,  unxidvMerated  wHlingness- that 
the  truth  should  mould  and  control  the  life.  THs  is  only 
another  way  of  putting  the  signiiScant  words  of  our  Lord  Him- 
self when  He  said,  *  He  that  is  willing  to  do  His  will  shall  know 
the  teaching  whether  it  be  of  God.'  Absolute,  pure  loyalty  for 
intellect  and  heart  and  will — this  is  necessary  to  the  right  and 
dae  formation  of  true  convictions. 

But  suppose,  after  all,  a  man  should  arrive  at  what  you  con- 
sider an  erroneous  conclusion — an  erroneous  conclusion,  for 
example,  to  take  the  central'  and  cardinal  point  of  Christianity, 
about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  the  coTidusion  that,  though  He 
was  an  eminently  good  man  and  wise  teacher,  He  is  not,  as 
orthodox  people  believe,  an  ever-present,  though  invisible  friend, 
comforter,  helper^  deliverer,  strengthener — in  a  word,  King  and 
Saviour;  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  pleasant  delusion,  how- 
ever real  and  good  the  experiences  may  be  that  are  traced  to 
His  influence :  suppose  that,  what  then  ?  WeU,  not  to  mince 
matters,  I  maintain  that  if  he  conscientiously  use  all  the  means 
of  finding  the  truth  besides  fulfilling  the  other  conditions,  he 
cannot  arrive  at  a  false  conclusion.  He  may  not  come  to  see 
exactly  eye  to  eye  with  other  Christian  thinkers  or  theorizers 
Qimd  Christ;  but  he  will  learn  that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  very 
deed  the  Saviour,  *  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life.' 

Perhaps  you  are  ready  now  to  ask  indignantly,  '  Have  not 
some  who  deny  this  as  conscientiously  used  all  the  means  within 
their  reach  as  you  who  call  yourselves  orthodox  ?  What 
bigotry !  What  gross  presumption  and  uncharitableness  1'  Wait 
a  moment  To  use  aU  means  conscientiously  is  a  true  demand 
laid  down  alike  by  Science  and  Christianity,  and  it  means,  as 
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understood  by  both,  essentially  the  same  thing,  differently  ap- 
pHed.  But  it  is  a  very  wonderful  demand,  rightly  enough 
appreciated  and  applied  as  far  as  science  goes ;  not  righdy 
appreciated  and  applied  as  far  as  Christ  is  concerned.  Let  us 
take  an  illustration.  Suppose  you  are  visiting  a  microscopist's 
laboratoiy  on  a  hot  day. '  He  hands  you  a  tumbler  of  bright 
sparkling  cool  water,  and  says, '  Just  look  at  that/  You  take  it 
from  him,  and  being  thirsty,  are  about  to  drink  some  of  it;  bat 
he  stops  you,  exclaiming, '  Don't  for  the  world  drink  that ;  it  is 
full  of  disease  germs,  and  you  might  go  home  and  fall  ill  of 
typhoid  fever  in  consequence :  many  a  man  has  been  killed  hy 
dimking  from  the  well  where  I  got  that  water.'  But  yoa 
reply,  'I  don't  understand  that ;  the  water  looks  all  right;  show 
me  these  germs ;  prove  what  you  say.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
think  that  doctors  and  others  make  nowadays  a  great  deal  oat 
of  nothing,  and  imagine  a  great  deal  Who  knows  whether  the 
water  really  did  cause  the  deaths  you  speak  of,  and  not  some* 
thing  else  V  '  Well,'  replies  the  microscopist, '  I  will  soon  con- 
vince you  that  the  germs  are  there.'  Having  taken  a  drop  from 
the  tumbler  and  put  it  under  his  microscope,  he  says  to  you, '  Look 
now  through  this  glass,  and  tell  me  what  you  see/  But  you 
answer, '  Oh  no,  I  am  not  going  to  do  that.  Why  should  I  do  so  ? 
If  you  cannot  show  me  the  things  swimming  about  in  the 
tumbler,  or  convince  me  by  argument  of  their  existence,  I  can't 
believe  what  you  say.'  The  scientist  urges  you  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  tells  you  to  trust  his  word  for  it  that  you  will  see  if  yoa 
look :  he  tells  you  that  hundreds  of  &thers  have  looked  and  seen  : 
but  you  won't  be  convinced,  and  go  away  as  sceptical  as  ever* 
What  would  your  acquaintance  say  about  you  when  you  had 
left  him?  I  imagine  he  would  describe  you  as  a  man  who 
wanted  to  know  the  truth,  but  was  unwilling  conscientiously  to 
use  all  the  means  within  his  reach.  Now  for  the  application  ot 
the  parable.  The  Christian  believer  comes  to  such  men  as  I 
have  been  previously  referring  to,  and  tells  them  of  the  Christ 
whom  he  trusts,  who  has  been  his  helper  and  comforter,  who 
brightens  his  life  and  takes  away  even  the  fear  of  death.  They 
reply, '  Well,  what  you  tell  us  is  very  beautiful :  we  should  be 
only  too  glad  to  believe  it  if  we  could ;  the  loss  of  our  early 
creed  has  taken  from  the  "  universe  its  soul  of  loveliness,"  and 
darkened  life  by  intensifying  its  mystery ;  but  where's  the  evi- 
dence ?  trove  to  us  that  Christ  exists  and  works  as  you  main- 
tain, and  we  will  become  ELis  followers.'  He  marshals  before 
them  the  usual  evidences,  but  they  fail  to  convince.  Then  if  he 
is  a  wise  man  he  will  plainly  ihform  them  that  the  certaint7» 
the  conviction  which  they  seek  and  demand,  can  only  be  secured 
in  one  way — the  truly  scientific  way — the  way  of  experiment 
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of  trial    Not  the  sort  of  experiment,  indeed,  that  the  micro- 
scopist  can  make  with  animalcules,  or  the  chemist  with  invisible 
gases ;  but  the  sort  of  experiment  which  a  friend  can  make 
with  a  friend,  a  son  with  a  father,  a  daughter  with  a  mother,  a 
person  with  a  person.     Christ  cannot  be  known  as  a  present 
Saviour  till  He  is  tried.     He  wants  us  to  try  Him.     That  is  the 
mode  of  inquiry  by  which  we  shall  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of 
Him.    That  is  the  means  of  which  we  must  make  use.     But  try 
Him  for  what  ?    Whatever  we  try  or  test,  we  test  or  try  for 
something.     Try  Him  for  salvation — present  salvation,  present 
soundness,  wholeness,  healthiness,  gladness,  of  soul  and  life. 
Does  the  world  lack  brightness  because  of  the  absence  of  that 
'light  which  never  shone  on  land  or  sea'?    Does  life  seem 
scarcely  worth  living  because  it  is  a  moil  and  toil,  and  struggle 
and  fight,  for  no  h§her,  grander  end  than  just  living  out  our 
little  span  ?    Jesus  Christ  can  and  does  enable  us  to  see  light 
in  His  light,  and  give  a  glorious  meaning  to  the  meanest  life. 
Are  you  weak  to  do  the  right  you  approve,  and  avoid  the  wrong 
you  condemn  ?    He  can  brace  up  and  strengthen  you  inwardly 
for  both.    In  shorty  He  is  the  living,  energizing,  active  *  way, 
truth,  life ' — ^to  those  who  try  Him,  to  those  who  seek  Him  as 
such,  but  to  none  others.     '  Ah !  there  you  come  to  us  again 
with  the  old  demand  for  faith  put  in  a  slightly  different  way/  I 
fancy  I  hear  objectors  answering.     So  it  is,  if  you  like  to  have  it 
so!    But  faith — what  is  it?     Just  simply  loyal  experiment 
That,  and  nothing  more ;  that,  but  nothing  less.     Loyal  experi- 
ment with  the  blessed  Lord  who  so  loved  the  world  as  to  die  for 
it.    He  does  not  ask  you  first  to  accept  or  understand  a  com- 
plicated system  of  theology,  or  even  all  that  may  be  included  in 
the  blessed  Book  that  testifies  of  Him.    No :  all  He  asks  is 
'  willingness  to  receive  the  truth  :  use  of  all  the  means  in  your 
reach :  and  readiness  to  live  out  the  truth  received.'     He  will 
do  the  rest.     Ask  Him  :  commit  yourself  loyally  to  Him :  cry 
out,  *  I  believe,  help  mine  unbelief/  and  soon  you  will  experi- 
ence His  power  and  grace,  and  the  conviction  will  grow  up  in 
your  soul  that  verily  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  mighty  to  save, 
strong  to  deliver.    But  how  many  go  away  saying,  like  the  man 
with  the  microscopist, '  I  am  not  going  to  try  your  experiment ; 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  believe  in  the  existence  and  power  of  your  so- 
called  Christ  and  Saviour ;  and  you  cannot  show  Him  to  me  or 
prove  that  He  has  done  what  you  have  experienced.'    Such  men, 
therefore,  retain  their  old  conviction,  and  treat  that  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  false.    Are  they  innocent  ?    Are  they  re- 
sponsible ?    They  are  responsible,  and  the  day  will  come  when 
they  will  have  to  confess  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  that 
whilst  they  may  have  been  loyal  to  nature,  loyal  perhaps  to 
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conscience,  loyal  to  men,  they  were  disloyal  to  Him  Who  is  the 
Lord  alike  of  nature,  conscience,  and  man,  Who  makes  them 
what  they  are,  to  Whom  they  bear  witness,  and  Who  is  the 
*  Fairest  among  ten  thousand^  the  altogether  lovely.' 

{CondtLsion.) 


'TAKING  HOLD  OF  GOD:* 

In  entering  once  more  on  our  common  enterprise,  we  cast  our- 
selves on  the  mercy,  and  entrust  ourselves  to  the  grace  and 
power  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  strongest  men,  the  wisest, 
the  most  adroit,  the  most  cultivated,  the  most  abundant  in 
labour,  the  most  consciously  spiritual,  know  that  they  need  the 
constant  supply  of  heavenly  strength,  the  more  than  electric 
current  of  Divine  life,  proceeding  from,  returning  to,  the  central 
perpetual  Source  of  all  blessedness.  During  its  progress  thence 
and  thither,  from  and  to  the  Life-centre,  the  heart  of  the 
universe,  the  power  of  God  energizes  in  His  people.  They  are 
truly  alive  and  serviceable,  only  when  they  aUow  the  heavenly 
force  to  act  unimpeded,  unresisted  within  them.  Those  who 
have  entirely  surrendered  themselves  to  God,  are  those  alone 
who  live  to  the  full.  Though  they  are  filled  with  life,  they  are 
acutely  aware  that  they  have  no  life  in  themselves.  To  the 
Son,  the  Father  hath  given  to  have  life  in  Himself,  but  to  all 
others  to  have  life  by  vital  connection  with  Him.  Without 
Him  even  Apostles  can  do  nothing.  Separated  from  the  Source 
of  life,  they  bear  no  spiritual  fruit,  and  if  cast  forth  as  branches 
they  would  wither,  and  be  burned  up. 

If  this  is  a  truism  of  Scripture,  a  commonplace  of  Christianity, 
and  is  the  prime  fact  knowable  with  reference  to  the  experience 
of  the  greatest  of  the  saints,  divines,  missionaries,  heroes,  wit- 
nesses of  the  faith,  then  some  very  obvious  conclusions  follow  : 

1.  That  which  is  true  of  the  greatest,  noblest,  and  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  servants  of  God,  is  d  fortiori  pre-eminently 
true  of  the  feeble,  the  inexperienced,  the  beginner  in  the  Chris- 
tian battle  with  world,  fiesh,  and  devil. 

Young  David  may  slay  Goliath  with  the  sling  and  stone,  but 
apart  from  the  Divine  strength,  in  which  he  ran  to  the  conflict, 
he  would  infallibly  have  been  food  for  beasts  of  the  field  and 
fowls  of  the  air. 

The  weak  things  of  the  world  never  overcame  the  strong  by 
their  weakness ;  never  did  foolish  things  in  virtue  of  their  folly 

*  An  address  delivered  to  the  students  of  Cheshnnt  College,  al  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  1883-84. 
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conTmoe  or  master  the  wise.  The  Divine  energy  working 
through  the  channel  of  our  faith,  notwithstanding  our  natursi 
incapacity,  may  overcome  the  world.  Faith  which  lays  hold  of 
God  may  win  great  victories.  God's  thoughts  on  the  lips  of  a 
little  chUd  may  verily  pierce  and  shatter  the  costly  armour  of 
unbehef ;  may  search  out  the  hidden  weaknesses  of  the  strongest, 
bat  no  thanks  to  the  smallness  or  insignificance  per  se  of  the 
method  in  which  the  words  of  God  are  uttered. 

The  young  recruit  or  sailor,  the  tyro  in  some  great  art,  the 
little  child  in  a  beleaguered  city,  may  sometimes  do  wonders  by 
utilizing  the  providence  of  God,  by  allowing  Divine  power  to 
operate  through  them,  unchecked  by  perilous  half-knowledge, 
but  such  facts  prove  incontestably,  that  after  all  it  was  not 
their  weakness,  but  (Jod's  power — not  their  ignorance,  but  God's 
prescience  and  purpose,  which  wrought  the  predestined  result. 
Probably  the  reason  why  the  feeble  sometimes  become  as  David, 
and  David  as  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  why  the  lame  sometimes 
take  the  prey,  and  the  publicans  and  harlots,  and  the  seed  of 
evil-doers,  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  is  because  they  know  their  inherent  helplessness,  and 
offer  no  resistance  to  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 
They  know  that  they  are  miserable,  poor,  blind,  and  naked ;  they 
know  that  in  themselves  they  are  ignorant,  and  see  but  a  little 
way  before  them ;  they  have  no  temptation  to  substitute  their 
own  wisdom,  righteousness,  or  strength  for  the  Almighty's.  No 
competitors  for  the  kingdom  of  God  are  so  utterly  out  of  the 
reckoning  as  those  who  are  comfortably  persuaded  that  they 
enjoy  already  what  they  profess  to  seek.  No  diseases  are  more 
deadly  than  those  which  confound  and  befool  the  su£ferer  into  a 
deceptive  security  and  morbid  Qonsciousness  of  health.  None 
learn  so  little  as  those  who  think  they  know.  Those  who  are 
not  aware  of  their  ignorance,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
'  seeming  wise,'  never  apprehend  the  conditions  of  knowledge. 
No  students  do  less  them  those  who  fancy  they  are  already 
furnished,  who  underrate  the  complexity  of  the  problem  they 
have  to  solve,  the  extent  of  the  ground  they  ought  to  traverse. 
Those  who  make  the  most  grievous  failures  are  those  who  are 
consciously  infallible,  from  His  Holiness  at  the  Vatican  down  to 
the  youngest  of  us. 

How  valueless  all  the  machinery  of  modern  education  and 
culture  without  the  backing  and  infusion  of  the  Divine  Spirit ! 
More  helpless  and  worthless  than  a  tangle  of  telegraph  wires, 
without  any  electric  force  to  traverse  them,  or  any  mind  to  read 
their  indications. 

Some  of  you  are  b^tnning  your  stvdiea :  put  yourselves  night 
^  day  into  spiritual  contact  with  the  Divine  power,  which  can 
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alone  make  your  pursuit  of  truth  a  benefaction  to  you,  or  can 
alone  utilize  your  faculties  for  the  dispensation  of  it  to  others. 
You  need  Divine  grace  to  deal  rightly  with  the  elements  and 
factors  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  with  the  most  compli- 
cated and  abundant  combinations  of  them. 

No  study  is  secular  if  we  are  pursuing  it  with  sacred  motires, 
if  our  aim  is  pure  and  we  are  seeking  truth  and  knowledge  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  God's  glory.  Conversely,  no  study  is 
sacred,  be  it  that  of  the  flesh,  or  blood,  or  Spirit  of  the  blessed 
Christ,  or  he  it  concerned  with  the  very  arcana  of  the  temple 
of  God,  if  we  approach  it  selfishly,  with  a  self-seeking,  self- 
indulgent  spirit ;  if  we  do  not  sustain  a  mental  attitude  towards 
God  at  once  prayerful,  filial,  receptive,  obedient.  Without  this 
we  shall  never  appropriate  His  outpoured  Spirit.  Nay,  the 
80-called  'secular'  may  become  most  sacred,  the  so-called 
'sacred'  may  become  soul-hardening,  according  to  the  spirit 
with  which  we  discharge  these  duties. 

While  some  of  you  are  entering  college  for  the  first  time,  others 
are  drawing  to  the  close  of  their  curriculum.  I  say,  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that  this  period  of  your  life  may 
be  a  continuous  sacrament  of  Divine  giving  and  human  receiv- 
ing ;  and  you  may  leave  this  brotherhood,  having  had  distilled 
into  your  soul  the  most  abundant  measures  of  grace,  visions  of 
eternal  things,  apprehensions  of  the  awful  and  tremendous 
meaning  of  the  common  phrases  of  our  faith  or  duty,  hearing  the 
seven  trumpets  and  seven  thunders  of  the  kingdom  of  God- 
ablaze,  aflame  with  the  baptism  of  fire ;  or  you  may  leave  it 
hardly  knowing  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,  setting  your 
heart  on  earthly  things,  human  distinctions,  comforts.  You 
may  leave  this  place,  burning  with  zeal,  charged  with  your 
message,  filled  with  the  Spirit ;  or  disposed  to  preach  Christ  that 
yourselves  may  be  glorified,  to  win  souls  that  you  may  secure 
promotion,  blending  in  the  most  careless  tangle  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples that  you  should  carefully  discriminate,  having  forgotten 
your  first  love,  and  having  made  no  deeper  acquaintance  with 
the  mind  and  will  of  God.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  you  roust 
go  out  either  in  one  or  other  of  these  extreme  states,  but  both 
are  possible ;  and  you  will  approximate  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other,  according  as  this  continuous  contact  with  God  finds  you 
unsusceptible  of,  or  tenderly  alive  to,  His  grace. 

Some  of  you  are  just  commencing  your  minis^t'y— just 
embarking  for  distant  fields  of  service  in  unknown,  untried 
scenes.  It  is  not  for  him  who  puts  on  the  armour  to  boast  as 
one  who  is  laying  down  his  well-worn  arms.  Grand  old 
missionaries  are  gathered  to  their  fathers,  and  are  folded  on  the 
bosom  of  God,  after  long  lives  of  quiet,  patient,  heroic  endurance. 
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fiat  Moffatt  never  knew,  when  learning  the  Sechuana  language 
in  hunger  and  filth,  amid  the  cruelties  and  degradation  of  outer 
barbarism,  that  he  would  one  day  become  the  tenderly  beloved, 
half-aureoled,  venerated  saint  of  his  latest  days.  The  old  hero 
begins  with  the  enthusiasm  and  self-forgetting  of  the  young 
missionary.  His  laurels  were  really  won  when  no  approving, 
sympathetic  human  eye  looked  upon  his  labours ;  and  I  dare  not 
doubt  that  among  the  unnamed,  quickly  terminated  careers  of 
some  whom  we  have  known  and  loved  there  has  been  the  same 
heroism  and  saintliness,  the  same  welcome,  the  same  palm,  and 
rest,  and  crown  at  last.  What  has  made  the  difference  between 
the  ministry  which  '  rings  the  bells  of  heaven,'  and  one  that  ends 
in  self  and  nothingness  and  sin  ?  There  has  been  ever  flowing 
into  the  soul  of  one  the  mighty  power,  the  supernatural  grace 
of  God ;  the  other  has  been  content  with  its  own  power,  and 
has  taken  no  steps  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
victor  on  the  Christian  field  knows  that  the  battle  was  the 
Lord's.  The  great  Christian  thinker  who  feels  his  way  through 
dark  places,  and  compels  the  world  to  follow  him,  knows  that  he 
has  but  realized  a  thought  of  God ;  the  soldier  of  Christ  who 
has  slain  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  a  thousand  enemies  of 
the  truth,  or  made  prisoners  of  whole  armies,  enrolling  them  in 
the  loyal  service  of  the  King  of  kings,  knows  that  by  his  own 
strength  he  has  done  none  of  these  things.  A  fortiori,  the 
young  soldier,  the  beginner,  the  neophyte,  the  catechumen,  must 
recognise  and  realize  the  sense  of  utter  dependence  upon  the 
power  which  worketh  in  us. 

2.  Then  it  becomes  of  prime  importance  for  us  in  our  studies, 
in  our  ministry,  in  our  relation  to  one  another,  in  all  our  con- 
duct of  life,  to  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  puzzling,  but  a 
few  propositions  are  perfectly  certain ;  e.g.,  there  is  a  Divine, 
inscrutable,  unparalleled  energy — a  force  mightier,  more  uni- 
versal, more  abundant  in  manifestation,  more  subtle^  more  effica- 
cious than  solar  light  or  heat,  which  yet  surrounds,  invests, 
interlaces,  interpenetrates  not  only  all  things,  but  all  souls.  It 
is  a  central  force,  ever  issuing  from  one  personal  life-giving 
human  heart  like  our  own.  This  tremendous  force  is  a  fire 
imquenchable,  in  which  men,  churches,  nations^  worlds,  may  be, 
nay,  are  being  burned  up,  but  which  can,  nevertheless,  deal  com- 
passionately with  the  sin  of  a  penitent,  dry  a  mourner's  tear, 
play  gently  over  an  infant's  slumber,  like  the  brooding  of  a  dove. 
There  is  no  limit  of  intellectual  force,  of  moral  energy,  of 
spiritual  enlightenment,  which  a  human  soul  may  not  receive,  if 
it  be  brought  into  true  relationship  with  this  central  personal 
force,  this  Divine  Spirit,  which  rested  without  measure  on 
Christ,  which  He  breathed  into  His  disciples,  which  He  now 
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sends  forth  in  might  upon  His  Chnich,  which  in  certain  tides  of 
refreshment  and  invigoration  He  gives  where  it  is  most  needed 
and  most  entirely  appreciated  and  longed  for. 

If  this  be  BO,  you  say,  how  is  it  that  we  are  not  all  and 
always  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  I  reply,  most  certwnly 
every  man,  every  college,  every  Church,  every  Christian  society, 
is  immersed  in  this  fire.  The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  either 
our  life  or  our  death ;  let  us  cease  to  inhale  it,  fail  to  assimilate 
and  transform  it  into  our  life,  and  it  bums  us  up^  it  transforms 
us  to  dust  and  ashes.  So  let  us  cease  to  realize,  accept,  admit, 
appropriate,  utilize  the  Divine  energy,  let  us  close  our  heart  to 
its  approach,  and  shut  our  eyes,  ears,  touch,  taste,  to  its  gracious 
ministry,  then  our  power  to  touch,  see,  taste  and  handle  is  itself 
consumed.  Men  can  and  do  resist  the  Holy  Spirit  Men  can 
and  do  quench  the  Holy  Spirit.  Men  can  and  do  grieve  and 
wound  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  trifling  circumstance,  a  foolish  act, 
may  blind  our  eyes.  Should  this  calamity  befall  us,  what  can 
the  sunbeam,  with  all  its  pomp  and  exhaustless  inconceivable 
affluence  do  ifor  us  ?  Alas  !  it  is  possible  for  men,  by  thought- 
lessness, by  inchastities,  by  impurities,  by  habits  of  unbelief, 
by  wayward  taking  of  their  own  course,  to  close  the  access  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  their  hearts.  But  they  could  more  easily  see 
without  light  than  live  divinely  without  the  Divine  Spirit. 

We  must  be  upon  our  guard  against  everytliing,  every  habit, 
every  kind  of  converse,  every  class  of  motive,  every  species  of 
occupation  or  pleasure  which  will  arrest  the  continuous  inflow  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  into  us.    Doubtless  the  high  and  sovereign 
pleasure  of  God  is  the  sole  and  ultimate  explanation   of  the 
extraordinary  diversities  of  sacred  gifts,  the  enormous  fortitude 
of  one  saint,  the  triumphant  patience  of  another,  the  prophetic 
vision  of  a  third.     We  must  sound  the  very  depths  of  (Jod 
to  know  how,  wherein,  why  St.  John  difiered  from  St.  Paul,  and 
found  such  diverse  work  to  do.    We  cannot  pretend  to  explain 
the  full  tides  of  Divine  refreshment  which  have  characterized 
special  seasons  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  special  spots  and 
parterres  in  the  great  garden  of  the  Lord,  certain  lives  that  have 
been  so  rich  in  spiritual  energy  that  it  has  seemed  impossible  to 
touch  even  the  hem  of  their  garment  without  receiving  an 
electric  thrill.    The  same  selective  grace  has  characterized  all 
Divine  order  for  the  government  and  education  of  the  world. 
The  mental  calibre  and  moral  force  and  spiritual  compass  of  such 
men  as  Plato,  Augustine,  Michael  Angelo,  St.  Bernard,  Lather, 
Wesley,  Newton,  Shakespeare,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  circumstances,  nor  credited  to  their  individual  merit.    They 
were  made  mighty,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  influence  upon 
mankind  are  duo  to  God's  inscrutable  purpose.     Who  are  we 
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that  we  should  criticize  or  rebel  at  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  to 
anj  man  ?  But  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  limits  set  to  the 
progress  that  any  man  may  make  in  any  department  of  intellec- 
tual or  moral  efficiency,  by  using  the  power  he  does  possess,  and 
by  voluntarily  concentrating  his  energy,  by  willingly  receiving 
the  Spirit  of  truth.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  degradation, 
inanity  and  confusion  to  which  any  man  may  sink  who  utterly 
refuses  to  learn,  who  sacrifices  opportunity,  who  inverts  therelative 
value  of  things,  who  allows  the  flesh  to  triumph  over  the  spirit. 

So  in  like  manner,  while  we  cannot  impugn  the  Divine  justice 
in  view  of  the  great  selections  of  His  grace,  nor  pretend  to 
dispute  His  goodness  because  some  lives,  some  times  and 
seasons,  some  churches,  are  so  much  more  richly  favoured  than 
are  our  own,  we  are  morally  certain  that  we  may  individually 
arrest  the  play  of  the  divinest  influence,  we  may  shut  off  by 
prayerlessness,  frivolity,  selfishness,  self-consideration  or  self- 
indulgence,  the  finer  and  more  elevating  powers  of  truth ;  we 
^*y>  by  nursing  pride,  make  it  impossible  to  receive  the  spirit  of 
meekness ;  we  may,  by  perhaps  unnoticed  inveracities,  blind  our 
spirit-eye  to  Eternal  truth  and  Divine  promise ;  we  may,  by  the 
disposition  to  rebel  against  God's  providence,  at  length  lose  all 
peace;  by  never  using  faculties  of  service,  we  may  sufler  from  their 
utter  paralysis ;  we  may,  having  preached  to  others,  become  cast- 
aways. Our  spiritual  faculties  altogether  may  become,  by  worldli- 
ness  of  temper  and  disuse,  practically  dormant,  if  not  actually 
dead.  And  all  this  will  be  our  own  fault,  and  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  capriciousness  of  Divine  grace.  We  dare  not  charge  our 
weakness  or  nnspirituality  upon  God,  because  we  know,  on 
precisely  the  same  principle,  on  the  other  side,  that  there  are 
practically  unlimited  measures  of  grace  already  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest,  of  the  feeblest,  of  the  little  child. 

I  take  it,  you  have  come  hither  (former  students  and  young 
probationers)  not  only  to  be  guided  in  your  studies  and  aided  in 
your  difficulties,  not  only  to  put  yourselves  in  those  grooves  of 
thought  along  which  experience  shows  you  can  make  the  most 
sure  and  rapid  progress,  not  only  to  acquire  some  faculties  and 
develop  others,  not  only  to  do  some  practical  work  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard,  but  to  come  into  unrestricted  and  avowed  contact  with 
the  awful,  gentle.  Holy  Spirit.  In  His  gifts  are  wisdom  and 
knowledge;  tongues  and  the  interpretation  of  tongues;  power  to 
heal  and  help,  to  counsel  and  befriend  others.  He  only  knows 
entirely  the  things  of  Christ,  and  can  show  them  to  you.  The 
natural  man,  the  psychical  man,  the  carnal  mind,  cannot  see  the 
Wondrous  Person  of  the  Lord.  By  the  Spirit  of  God  you  may 
&nd  will  understand  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  its  unique  power 
^  cleanse  away  sin.    By  the  Holy  Ghost  you  will  call  Jesus 
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*  Lord  r  but  that  means  unreserved  submission  to  His  mastery 
in  little  things  as  well  as  great  ones.  Windows  will  thus  be 
opened  for  you  into  heaven,  and  great  revelations  be  made. 
The  Spirit  of  God  will  teach  you  the  things  which  the  eyes  of 
reason  cannot  see,  and  heart  of  man  cannot  understand  You 
are  here  by  this  same  experience  to  touch  and  handle  that 
which  is  eternal ;  to  feed  on  the  hidden  manna,  on  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  of  life  ;  to  believe  in  the  love  which  God  hath  to  you; 
to  hear  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  that  you  are  children  of  God: 
and  let  appearances  be  what  they  may,  and  past  failures  only 
too  conspicuous,  and  human  philosophy  either  befog  your 
vision  or  attempt  to  drive  God  out  of  your  heart,  as  it  has 
endeavoured  to  drive  Him  out  of  the  universe  of  things :  you  are 
here  to  receive  the  invincible  assurance  of  an  unutterable, 
abounding,  eternal,  righteous  love ;  to  see  the  truth  of  it^  not  in 
the  form  of  a  nebulous,  shapeless,  bare  possibility  of  good,  but  in 
'  words  of  eternal  life/  which  flash  new.  meanings,  and  thunder 
their  reality  into  your  souL  You  are  here  to  respond  to  this 
love  with  a  self-devotion  that  carries  you  through  diifficulty,  and 
will  consecrate  all  your  work. 

Dear  brethren^  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Grail^  concerning  which  even  the  mightiest  and  noblest  of  the 
Table  Bound  found  Arthur's  word  too  true^  and  at  the  moment 
of  their  highest  hopes  found  themselves  '  alone,  and  in  a  land  of 
sand  and  thorns,  and  thirsty  unto  death ;'  but  I  am  speaking  of 
that  which  a  multitude  whom  no  man  can  number  have  seen, 
known,  tasted  of  the  Word  of  life.  You  may  have  this  experi- 
ence, obtain  this  knowledge,  this  quickening,  as  little  children 
have  done,  as  true  and  humble  souls  have  done,  in  every  place  and 
time  since  Christ  our  Lord  was  here ;  you  may  see  the  Lord  amid 
daily  duties,  on  the  dusty  highway,  in  both  passive  and  active 
sacrifices,  as  well  as  when  striving  after  some  ecstatic  rapture. 
It  is  absolutely  true,  that  which  Jesus  said  :  '  He  that  keepeth 
My  commandments,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me :  and  he  that 
loveth  Me  shall  be  loved  of  My  Father,  and  I  will  love  him,  and 
manifest  Myself  to  him;  .  .  .  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  We 
will  come  unto  him,  and  make  Our  abode  with  him.'  The 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  the  solution  of  this  mystery,  is  the 
coming  of  the  Comforter. 

Henrt  Bobebt  Beykolds. 


The  truths  of  the  Bible  are  like  gold  in  the  soil.  Whole  generations 
walk  over  it,  and  know  not  what  treasures  are  hidden  breath.  So 
centuries  of  men  pass  over  the  Scriptures,  and  know  not  what  ricfaeB  lie 
under  the  feet  uf  their  interpretation.  Sometimes,  when  they  disooYer 
them,  they  call  them  new  truths.  One  might  as  well  call  gold,  newly 
dug,  new  gold.— if.  W.  Btecher. 
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HYMN  FOR  HARVEST. 

To  Thee  our  God  and  Father, 

We  come  "with  grateful  song ; 
Into  Thine  earthly  temple, 

With  willing  feet  we  throng. 
We  celebrate  Thy  bounty, 

That  fills  the  world  with  good ; 
It  clothes  the  earth  with  beauty, 

It  satisfies  with  food. 

From  winter's  iron  bondage 

Of  cold  and  darkest  night, 
Thy  hand  led  forth  the  springtime. 

Heralding  Ufe  and  Ughl    ^ 
As  in  the  year  of  nature, 

So  spring  of  life  shall  be — 
Promise  of  fruitful  service 

In  heart  and  life  to  Thee. 

The  waving  fields  of  plenty, 

Tell  Thy  continued  care, 
Through  summer's  heat  and  duty, 

Of  all  who  love  to  share, 
In  holy  toil  and  conflict. 

The  service  of  the  Lord ; 
As  labourers  in  the  vineyard. 

As  stewards  of  the  Word. 

And  all  may  render  service, 

The  child,  the  youth,  the  sire ; 
Nor  wilt  Thou  spurn  the  labour 

Of  hands  that  often  tire. 
And  droop  amid  the  sadness, 

The  sorrow  and  the  sin ; 
The  tares  which  grow  and  flourish, 

These  foolish  hearts  within. 

The  fruits  are  safely  garnered. 

The  husbandman  has  rest ; 
And  all  the  earth  rejoices. 

For  Thou  hast  made  us  blest. 
So  may  our  work  be  prospered, 

Till  we  no  longer  roam ; 
But  in  Thy  fold  be  gathered. 

And  Heaven  cry, '  Harvest  Home !' 

^  J.  W.  Clark. 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

V. — Fbom  Flower  to  Fruit. 

October  has  come  once  more  1  The  flowers  are  very  nearly  all 
over  and  gone,  their  purpose  being  accomplished  in  ike  ripening 
of  their  seeds;  we  shall  see  them  no  more,  until  in  the  early 
springs  or  rather  in  the  departing  winter  days  that  tell  us  spring 
is  coming,  we  are  gladdened  by  the  harbingers  of  resurrection^ 
Crocus,  Snowdrop,  and  Celandine.  The  flowers  have  left  ns 
many  things  to  study  during  their  absence ;  among  these  are  the 
fruits  which  they,  with  the  help  of  shower  and  sunshine,  winds 
and  insects,  have  produced  for  our  enjoyment,  and  which  most 
of  us,  I  imagine,  take  exceeding  good  care  to  enjoy.  Some  of 
the  fruits,  too,  have  become  sdready  only  memories;  others 
remain  with  us  still ;  others  are  coming  immediately.  Suppose 
we  talk  awhile  together  about  these  fruits,  examining  such  of 
them  as  still  remain;  and  for  those  that  are  over,  I  think  a 
sufficiently  vivid  image  survives  to  render  all  we  say  of  them 
easily  understood.  We  shall  better  pursue  our  study  of  fhiits 
by  taking  only  familiar  examples,  and  by  placing  these  in  a 
simple,  but  at  the  same  time  strictly  scientific  catalogue^  rather 
than  by  looking  at  them  in  a  rambling,  unsystematic  fashion. 
We  must  know  what  a  *  fruit '  really  is,  how  it  stands  related 
to  the  flower,  how  it  differs  from  a  ' seed'  and  so  on.  Many 
*  seeds '  are  quite  wrongly  called  '  fruits,*  and  the.  contrary  pro- 
cess is  by  no  means  uncommon.  To  start  with,  then,  what  is  a 
'Fruit'?  Essentially  a  Fruit  consists  of  the  ripened  ovary,  or 
ovaries,  containing  the  fertilized  ovvZe,  or  ovules,  which,  by  a 
process  that  we  will  study  in  detail  one  day,  have  become 
'  seeds.'  As  we  saw  in  Buttercup,*  a  fruit  is  a  ripened  carpel 
(or  a  mass  of  carpels) ;  a  seed  is  a  ripened  ovule.  The  carpel 
held  the  ovule,  or  ovules.  The  fruit  holds  the  seed,  or  seeds. 
We  usually  speak  only  of  the  ripened  ovary  as  the  fruit,  because 
the  other  parts  of  the  carpel,  namely  the  style  and  stigma^ 
disappear;  sometimes,  however,  the  style  remains  even  in  the 
fruit  as  a  tiny  point,  and  this  often  serves  to  distinguish  a  firnit 
from  a  seed,  the  latter,  of  course,  never  having  any  style 
attached  to  it,  such  an  event  being  impossible.  Now,  although 
the  fruit  is  essentially  constituted  as  above,  it  does  not  folloir 
that  this  is  always  the  whole  and  sole  nature  of  it.  There  are 
fruits  that  do  not  follow  exactly  the  pattern  existing  in  the 
unripe  ovary,  or  ovaries :  they  may  be  something  less  or  some- 
thing more  than  the  ovary  was.    There  are  three  chief  caoses 

*  See  p.  312. 
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that  modifj  the  form  and  constitution  of  fruits  as  related  to  the 
carpely  or  carpels  from  which  they  came  about.     First,  the 
number  of  cells  in  an  ovary,  or  the  number  of  ovules  in  a  cell 
may  lessen.    For  instance,  in  the  Oak-flower,  or  in  the  Beech- 
flower^  the  ovary,  which  is  syncarpous,  is  three-celled,  and  there 
are  two  ovules  in  each  cell,  but  the  Acorn  or  Beech-nut  has 
only  one  cell,  with  one  seed ;  so  two  cells  and  five  ovules  have 
disappeared,  the  one  ovule  ripening  into  a  seed  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  five.    Secondly,  certain  parts  of  the  flower  may 
become  greatly  enlarged,  and  may  come  to  be  part  of  the  fruit. 
This  is  seen  (as  we  shall  presently  prove)  in  Strawberry,  Apple, 
and  others.     Tkirdly,  a  change  in  the  texture  both  of  the  ovary- 
walls  and  of  other  parts  may  ensue,  these  becoming  softer,  or 
harder,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  showing  most  clearly,  different 
layers  which  may  be,  by  these  changes,  easily  made  out.     Such 
changes  are  seen  in  Walnut,  Peach,  Cherry,  Orange,  and  many 
other  fruits.     We  must,  therefore,  try  to  see  what  each  of  our 
familiar  fruits  is  made  up  of,  whether  of  ovary  only,  or  of  this 
added  to  something  else ;  what  that  something  else  is ;  how  it 
is  formed ;  its  texture,  and  so  forth.     By  so  doing,  we  shall  very 
easily  be  able  to  possess  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  kind  of  fruit 
we  eat^  and  to  understand  its  position  in  the  classification,  and 
also  the  reason  of  its  occupying  that  position.     Before  looking 
at  the  various  fruits,  specifying  their  botanical  nature,  and 
giving  them  their  proper  names,  it  is  needful  to  somewhat 
enlarge  our  definition  of  the  word  *frwitl  and  I  must  ask  my 
readers  to  carefully  commit  to  memory  some  three  or  four  terms 
used  to  describe  the  *  parts '  of  a  fruit.     I  said  that  it  consisted 
essentially  of  the  matured  ovary  holding  the  ripened  ovule,  or 
ovules,  i.e,  seed,  or  seeds.     By  the  matured  ovary,  we  mean  of 
course  the  ovary- wall,  forming  a  cavity.     Imagine  this  wall  to 
be  of  an  appreciable  thickness,  more  or  less  apparent,  and  that 
it  is  made  up  of  three  layers,  just  as  you  can  with  a  knife  split 
up  one  of  our  thick  white  post-cards  into  three  layers,  if  you 
choose.    The  wall  itself,  either  by  itself,  or  with  any  outside 
addition  it  may  acquire  in  ripening,  is  called  the  *  Pericarp!  or 
that  which  is  'round  about  the  seed '  {'peri,'  meaning  'around'). 
In  some  fruits,  this  '  pericarp '  is  quite  simple,  being  only  the 
ripe  ovary-wall,  neither  thickened  nor  added  to  in  any  way, 
and  you  cannot  distinguish  its  three  layers.      They  all  are 
merged  into  one,  seemingly.    They  are  three,  all  the  same. 
There  is  an  outer  one,  then  a  middle,  then  an  inner  one  (next 
to  the  seed).      The  outer  one  is  the  'Epi-carp'  (from  'epi,' 
•upon*);  the  middle  one  is  the  ' Meso-carp*  (from  *me808,* 
'middle');  the  inner  one  is  the  ' Endo-carp'  (Irom  'endon* 
'  within ').     Sometimes  they  are  all  three  clearly  seen,  both  by 
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their  thicknesses  and  by  their  varying  consistence.  Under- 
stand then,  that  the  '  Fruit '  consists  of  '  Pericarp '  and  seed,  or 
seeds,  and  that  the  pericarp  is  made  up  of  these  three  layers, 
visible,  or  not  so,  to  the  naked  eye. 

So  much  for  definition  of  a  fruit.  Now  a  word  as  to  its 
relation  to  the  flower,  i.e.  the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  without  as 
yet  ^ving  them  specific  names.  Fruits  may  be  '  Simj^;  ie. 
the  produce  of  one  flower,  or  *  Collective'  the  produce  of  many 
flowers.  They  may  be  *  Apocarpov^,'  i.e,  formed  from  a  single 
carpel  or  ovary,  or  *  Syncarpcms,*  i.e.  formed  from  two  or 
more  united  carpels.  Both  these  kinds  are  '  Simple '  (the  pro- 
duct of  one  flower).  The  Apocarpous  fruits  may  consist  of  only 
one  fruit,  or  more  than  one,  formed  from  the  single  flower.  The 
Syncarpous  fruits  may  be  'Superior,'  i.e,  formed  from  the  ovary 
only,  or  *  Inferior,'  formed  from  the  ovary  joined  to  the  calyx- 
tube,  the  two  terms  being  used  with  precisely  the  same  meaning 
as  when  applied  to  the  ovary  itself.  Once  more,  fruits  may  be 
*  dosed '  or '  openl  i.e.  they  may  fall  into  the  ground  closed,  and 
the  pericarp  then  decays  away,  while  the  seed  grows  up  into  a 
new  plant,  or  they  split  open  in  various  ways,  the  pericarp 
remaining  on  the  plant  until  withered,  and  letting  its  seeds  fall 
out  and  sink  into  the  ground,  or  be  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
or  by  insects.  Now  let  us  put  all  this  into  tabular  form,  and 
under  each  group  find  some  example  to  which  we  will  give  a 
name,  and  whose  nature  we  will  examine. 

In  order  to  make  our  groups  clearer,  and  very  easily  separated 
from  one  another,  suppose  we  put  them  under  certain  letters  and 
figures,  and  thus  gradually  take  them,  each  in  its  proper  order. 

I.  Simple  Fruits.    (Produced  by  a  single  flower.) 

A.  Apocarpous.     (Each  fruit  formed  from  one  carpel  only.) 

1.  Eackflxywer  producing  only  one  fruit. 

a.  Fruit  closed,  i.e.  not  splitting  open  in  any  way. 

Under  this  division,  or  as  a  type  of  it,  we  will  take  the  kind 
of  fruit  called  a  '  Drupe,'  which  we  may  define,  as  a  rule,  as  being 
a  fleshy,  one-seeded  closed  fruit,  generally  known  as  a  '  stone- 
fruit.'  The  Cherry,  Plum,  Peach,  Apricot, Nectarine,  and  Olive  are 
good  examples.  In  all  these  there  is  usually  one  carpel  only  (as  in 
Cherry  flower),  and  this  lies  in  a  hollow  (more  or  less)  formed  by 
the  calyx,  the  stamens  springing  from  the  calyx  rim.  Hence 
there  is  room  for  one  carpel  only  to  ripen  in  this  cup,  and  ve 
get,  therefore,  our  one  cherry  or  plum  from  our  on«  flower. 
Now  look  at  either  of  these  fruits.  The  outer  skin,  or  '  rind,' 
that  folks  either  eat  or  reject,  according  to  their  digestive  sen- 
sibilities, is  the  '  epicarp ; '  the  juicy,  pulpy  mass  that  all  of  as 
know  the  deliciousness  of,  is  the  *  mesocarp ; '  the  stone  in  the 
centre  is — not  the  seed,  mark  that — but  the  *  endocarp '  become 
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stony  by  thickening  and  hardening  of  its  cells.  The  seed  is 
only  seen  after  cracking  the  stone  of  the  peach  or  cherry,  and  is 
known  as  the  '  kemeV  to  get  which  many  of  our  junior  folk  run 
sad  lisks  of  injuring  the  teeth  given  to  them  for  other  and  better 
poiposes.  Here,  then,  we  find  the  ovary- wall  developed  into 
three  distinct  layers — skin,  pulp,  and  '  stone/  the  latter  holding 
safely  the  seed.  In  these  cases  the  whole  fruit  does  not  usually 
&1I  to  the  ground,  as  do  other  closed  fruits,  because  we  do  not 
give  it  the  chance ;  if,  however,  it  did,  the  three  layers  would 
gradually  decay  in  the  ground,  and  the  seed,  freed  from  its 
coverings,  would  '  germinate,'  and  grow  up  into  a  young  plant, 
and  finally  into  a  tree. 

The  Almond  is  a  '  Drupe/  but  with  this  very  important  item 
to  recollect.  The  epicarp  and  mesocarp  are  juiceless,  and  fall 
away;  the  endocarp  is  the  '  shell'  that  we  operate  on  with  the 
nut-crackers ;  the  part  that  we  eat,  and  that,  with  certain  raisins, 
makes  an  important  element  in  our  Christmas  dessert,  is  only 
the  seed;  the  brown  Almond  is  the  whole  seed;  the  white 
Almond  ia  the  albuminous  part  of  the  seed  taken  out  of  its 
brown  '  Testa,'  to  which  we  referred  in  the  Buttercup-fruit.  So 
it  comes  to  this,  in  the  Cherry,  Plum,  etc.,  we  consume  part  of 
the  ovary  TJoaU  only,  in  the  Almond  the  seed  only.  The  tiny 
*dot'  seen  on  the  top  of  the  cherry  shows  the  position  of  the 
style. 

There  are  two  more  fruits  to  see  here  and  now — the  Easpberry 
and  Blackberry.  These  are  both  '  Drupes,'  but  of  much  smaller 
size,  and  so  called  '  Drupels,'  or  little  drupes.  In  their  flowers 
you  would  find,  not  one  carpel  only,  but  from  twenty  to  thirty 
carpels;  the  calyx  is  not  so  cup-shaped  as  in  Cherry;  conse- 
quently there  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  receptacles  for  many 
carpels  to  ripen  and  spread  out  all  round;  so  we  get  those 
beautiful  fruits  whose  taste  we  so  well  know.  Oh,  the  delight 
of  a  September  ramble  after  blackberries !  Who  does  not  know 
the  less  romantic  but  equally  enjoyable  treat  of  a  loiter  between 
the  raspberry-canes  in  our  own  garden  ?  Well,  what  are  these 
fruits  ?  They  are  not '  berries ' .'  Do  not  for  one  moment  run 
into  that  error.  We  will  see  what  a  true  *  Berry '  is  presently. 
These  two  fruits  are  very  far  away  from  being  *  berries.'  So  is 
the  Strawbeny,  which  again  differs  from  the  two  which  we  are 
discussing. 

In  Blackberry  and  Easpberry,  the  black,  shining,  thin  *  skin '  of 
each  drupel  is  the  '  epicarp '  in  the  former ;  in  the  latter,  the 
ted,  attractive,  but  equally  thin  outer  covering.  The  *  meso- 
carp '  in  both  cases  is  the  juicy  pulp  inside  the  '  skin ;'  the  '  endo- 
carp' in  both  cases  is  the  hard  centre,  commonly  called  the 
'  pip/  and  ignorantly  the  '  seed.'    The  true  seed  is  a  tiny  body 
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inside  this  hard  '  pip.'  Here,  you  see,  we  eat  not  the  OTaiy- 
wall  only,  nor  the  seed  only,  but  both  of  thefm.  Moreover,  the 
mouthfal  consists,  not  of  one  ovary  and  seed  only,  but  of  frtm 
twenty  to  thirty  in  a  mass.  The  whole  is,  nevertheless,  only 
one  fruit  from  one  flower,  and  is  'apocarpous' — ije.,  all  the 
carpels  are  separate. 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  two  fruits  worth  noting. 
In  Raspberry  the  '  receptacle '  is  conical  and  large ;  we  pull  off 
the  mass  of  '  drupels '  from  it  in  eating  the  fruit,  and  throw 
away  the  '  hull,'  or  receptacle,  round  which  you  can  often  see 
the  withered  stamens,  which  we  also  reject.  In  Blackberry  the 
receptacle  is  so  very  slightly  developed  that  we  take  no  notice 
of  it,  but  eat  it  along  with  its  mass  of '  drupels,'  and  we  miss  the 
hollow,  thimble-like  cavity  which  is  seen  on  turning  a  raspbeny 
upside-down  after  pulling  it  from  its  '  hulL'  So,  you  see,  in 
Almond  only  the  seed  is  eaten ;  in  Peach,  etc.,  only  part  of  the 
ovary-wall ;  in  Baspberry,  both,  and  many  of  them ;  in  Black- 
berry, both  (many  of  them),  and  the  receptacle. 

So  much  for  our  first  group  of  *  closed '  fruits,  with  only  one 
produced  from  the  single  flower.  In  our  next  paper  we  ^inll  go 
on  to  study  the  'open'  single-fruited  types;  the  closed  and 
open  many-fruited  types ;  then  the  syncarpous  fruits,  superior 
and  inferior.  By  the  time  Christmas  is  here,  we  shall  be  able 
to  eat  fruits  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  not  only  from  an 
sesthetic  one.  All  the  fruits  named  should  be,  so  far  as  is 
possible,  examined  and  identified  either  now  or  as  they  come  to 
hand.  We  will  also  try  to  see  the  reasons  for  the  colours  of 
fruits,  as  well  as  those  for  other  characteristics  and  conditions. 

H.  W.  S.  Worsley-Benisok. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Soul  endued  with  Holt  Spibit.— A  piece  of  iron  is  dark  and  cold ; 
imbued  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes  almost  burning  withoat 
any  change  of  appearance ;  imbued  with  a  still  greater  degree  of  heat, 
its  very  appearance  changes  to  that  of  solid  fire,  and  it  sets  nre  to  evenr- 
thing  it  touches.  A  piece  of  ice  without  heat  is  solid  and  brittle ;  gently 
warmed,  it  flows ;  further  heated,  it  mounts  to  the  sky.  An  organ  filled 
with  the  ordinary  degree  of  air  which  exists  everywhere  is  dumb,  the 
touch  of  the  player  can  elicit  but  a  clicking  of  the  keya  Throw  in  tn 
imperfect  current  of  air,  notes  immediately  respond  to  the  player's  toadi; 
increase  the  current  to  a  fuU  supply,  and  every  pipe  swells  with  music. 
Such  is  the  soul  without  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  such  are  the  changes  whioi 
pass  upon  it  when  it  is  filled  with  the  Holy  Qhost  Then  it  bears  msni- 
lestations  of  resemblance  to  its  God,  mounting  heavenwards  in  its  move- 
ments, and  harmoniously  pouring  forth  from  all  its  faculties  the  prsiaes 
of  our  Lord. — W,  Arthur, 
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HUMOUR     IN     TEBRA'COTTA :       GEORGE 

TINWORTH. 

IL 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Evam^gdical  Magazvne^  taking  for  text 
the  words  of  La  Bruy^re — 'Mais  le  ridicule  qui  est  quelque 
pait»  il  &ut  Yj  voir,  Ten  tirer  avee  gr^e  et  d'une  mani^  qui 
plaise  et  que  instruise ' — it  was  observed  that  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  Bandolph  Caldecott  the  humour,  which  had  been  perceived 
by  him  in  the  persons,  beasts,  and  inanimate  things  which  had 
come  under  hiis  individual  notice  in  quaint  old  Chester,  busy 
new  Manchester,  and  quiet  rural  Shropshire,  was  caught  and 
depicted  for  its  own  sole  sake.  Like  Mr.  Lewis  Carroll's  '  Alice 
in  Wonderland,'  the  object  of  the  artist  was  merely  to  amuse. 
The  humour  was  the  primary  motive,  and  was  therefore  the  es- 
sential quality. 

Now  we  have  to  look  at  work,  George  Tin  worth's  basso-relievos 
in  terra-cotta — ^antipodean  in  matter  and  motive  from  Bandolph 
Caldecott's — ^in  which  the  humour  is  not  essential,  but  accidental 
and  wholly  subsidiary.  Unavoidable,  however,  just  as  our  graphic 
artist's  humour  is ;  for  the  drollery  which  the  man  of  genius 
sees  in  anything,  he  must  express,  even  though  the  paramount 
influence  over  him  be  that  which  is  associated  with  religious 
thought  and  sacred  character. 

It  is  perhaps  this  obtrusive  quality  of  humour,  with  its  accom- 
panying consequent  and  inevitable  novelty  and  originality,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  pleasing  signs  of  the  times  in  relation  to  the 
future  of  the  Fine  Art^  in  England.  Fidelity  to  tradition  has  re- 
sulted in  technical  results  equal  in  excellence  to  almost  anything 
of  any  period ;  but  there  is  with  it  a  lack  of  the  vitality  which  alone 
can  prevent  decadence.  That  lack  will  be  supplied  undoubtedly 
in  no  far-off  time,  by  the  ever-fresh  and  all-inspiring  humour 
vhich  characterizes  some  of  our  most  popular  artists  of  the  day. 

In  distinguishing  the  humour  of  Mr.  George  Tinworth  from 
that  of  Mr.  Caldecott,  I  have  described  it  as  accidental  That  is 
the  word  which  rightly  indicates  the  humour  realized,  but  in  its 
source  a  better  word  to  convey  the  right  idea  is  complementary. 

The  healthy  brain,  the  oculist  tells  us,  has  the  faculty  of 
supplying  the  complementary  of  any  colour.  Thus,  if  the 
yellow  l^ht  of  a  lamp  falls  upon  one  eye,  while  all  light,  except 
such  as  may  penetrate  through  a  needle-hole  the  fortieth  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  is  excluded  from  the  other,  the  latter  will, 
through  the  needle-point  opening  of  a  box  covering  it,  see  in 
the  room  illumined  with  yellow  ^ht  a  disc  of  blue.    That  blue 
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is  the  complement  of  the  yellow,  but  its  source — mysterious 
and  inexplicable — is  in  the  brain  alona  So  it  is  with  the  humour 
manifested  by  some  religious  men.  They  perceive  the  solemn- 
ness  of  sacred  incidents  and  characters,  but  at  the  same  moment 
they  cannot  help  seeing  also  their  humorous  aspects  when 
viewed  from  a  slightly  different  standpoint  The  well-known 
story  of  the  Scotch  elder,  who  occupied  one  standpoint,  who 
was  dilating  to  an  English  visitor,  who  occupied  another,  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Psalms  of  David  sung  (very  badly)  in  the  kirk  on 
a  certain  Sabbath  morning,  illustrates  this  exactly.  '  Thought 
everyone  loved  the  grand  old  Psalms  of  David,'  he  said,  'the 
Psalms  which  had  been  a  consolation  and  help  to  God's  people 
from  the  days  of  the  King  of  Israel  downwards.'  'Were  those 
the  Psalms  that  David  sung  before  King  Saul?'  asked  the 
visitor.  *  Certainly  they  were.'  *  Then  I  don't  wonder  now  that 
Saul  threw  his  javelin  at  him.'  The  elder  perceived  the  good 
Psalms  only :  his  interlocutor  the  bad  singing  also. 

In  relation  to  Oeorge  Tinworth,  it  is  not  proposed  to  examine 
his  works  lately  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doulton,  in  Conduit 
Street,  in  their  fulness  and  greatness  both  in  artistic  merit  and 
religious  design,  but  to  observe  how  strikingly  the  humour  which 
he  sees  even  in  sacred  things  will  manifest  itself,  spite  of  aU  con- 
trary forces.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  Puritan  in  mind  and  heart; 
and,  like  Mr.  Spurgeon, '  the  last  of  the  Puritans,'  and  like  the 
Puritan  divines  who  have  given  to  us  a  literature  unsurpassed  for 
raciness  and  quaintness,  he  seems  to  have  the  faculty  of  seeing 
all  round  things. 

Like  Bandolph  Galdecott,  he  is  a  young  man  yet.    He  was 
bom  in  1843,  and,  like  Millet,  the  French  peasant-artist,  and 
Turner,  the  Covent  Garden  barber's  son,  together  with  some 
other  men  of  original  genius  in  modem  times,  he  comes  of 
humble  parentage,  his  father  having  been  a  wheelwright  in  a 
very  modest  way  of  business  over  at  Walworth.     At  an  early 
age  the   lad   evinced  a  disposition  for   what   our  American 
friends  call  '  whittling,'  but  *  whittling '  of  the  superior  order 
of  carving  of  heads  in  wood.    His  father^  a  man  of  no  culture, 
and  narrow-minded,  used  wood  to  other  ends  if  he  cao^bt 
the  youthful  genius  at  this  pastime;  while  even  his  mother, 
with  the  wide  culture  which  comes  from  Bible  reading  (saiot 
and  Puritan  she),  had  a  misgiving,  perhaps,  that  such  vanities 
had  a  worldward  tendency,  and  savoured  rather  more  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  and  Haran  than  of  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth.  How 
little  such  folk  could  have  dreamed,  even  if  as  wildly  fancifiil 
as  they  were  soberly  narrow,  of  the  brilliant  service  which  that 
seemingly  idle  lad  was  to  render  to  the  cause  of  artistic  develop- 
ment, and  to  the  cause  of  godliness  too,  for  that  matter;  that 
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he,  chopping  away  rudely  enongh  in  that  little  wheelwright's 
shed,  was  to  become  the  Ghiberti  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  and 
that  he,  a  poor  Lambeth  Street  boy,  should  stand  before  princes, 
honoured  and  acclaimed !  A  reminiscence  of  the  early  taste,  and 
its  potential  penal  consequences,  is  seen  in  the  small  hiunorous 
panel, '  The  Wheelwright's  Shop,'  where,  taking  advantage  of  his 
father  s  absence,  he  is  carving  a  figure,  while  an  admiring  and 
obliging  young  comrade  is  keeping  watch  for  the  father,  who  is 
'just  over  the  way ' — a  euphemism  for  the  public-house. 

In  course  of  time  he  shyly  found  his  way  into  the  Lambeth 
School  of  Science  and  Art,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the 
appreciative  head-master,  Mr.  Sparkes,  he  moved  onward  in 
knowledge  and  skill ;  through  the  good  offices  of  that  gentleman 
became  a  student  in  the  Life  Class  of  the  Boyal  Academy ;  and 
finally  entered  the  ateliers  of  Messrs.  Doulton  at  Lambeth,  the 
artistic  development  of  whose  business  has  been  contemporane- 
ous with  the  career  of  the  poor  youth  for  whom  they  first  found 
a  berth  at  thirty  shillings  a  week.  In  1874  he  began  to  exhibit 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy — '  Gethsemane,' '  The  Foot  of  the  Cross,' 
and  '  The  Descent  from  the  Cross '  being  the  works  accepted. 
There  are  probably  not  a  few  who  remember  witLwhat  pleasure 
they  were  thrilled  when  coming  for  the  first  time  in  contact 
with  this  newly  dawned  moat  original  genius.  In  1875  he 
again  exhibited,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  came  under 
the  notice  of  Mr.  Buskin  and  Mr.  Street,  the  former  speaking  of 
him  with  vehement  generosity,  as  Mr.  Gosse  says  in  his  memoir 
of  Mr.  Tinworth,  in  his  *  Notes  on  the  Royal  Academy  of  1875 ;' 
and  both  of  them,  greatest  of  art  critics  and  eminent  architect, 
made  a  journey  to  Lambeth  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  to 
encourage  him  with  their  advice,  and  the  latter  to  entrust  him 
with  commissions. 

The  present  exhibition  consists  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
works.  These  all  manifest  the  deep  spirituality  which  Mr. 
Tinworth  imbibed  from  his  Bible-loving  mother.  It  has  been 
8aid  that  he  is  the  Ghiberti  of  to-day — the  exemplar  of  originality, 
freedom  and  devotedness  to  Nature  in  modern  days,  as  Ghiberti 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Benaissance ;  but  he  is  also  the  John 
Bunyan^  the  quaint  and  humorous  Puritan  of  this  age.  One 
cannot  but  think  of  the  Bedford  preacher  and  dreamer  when 
examining  the  handiwork  of  the  Lambeth  sculptor.  There  is 
full,  free  and  unrestrained  originality :  there  is  play  of  humour : 
and  there  is,  over  and  above  all,  a  Bible  piety,  of  which  John 
Bunyan  wbb  so  striking  an  example.  It  does  not  come  within 
the  limits  of  this  article  to  speak  of  these  works  generally,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  taken  from  either  Old  or  New  Testament 
history,  every  one  of  which  suggests  a  sermon ;  but  to  point  out 
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the  humorous  quality  which  is  evident  in  some.  The  artist  is 
a  mystic  and  deeply  religious — Blake-like  in  the  former^  as  for 
instance  in  the  small  but  wondrously  powerful  and  impressive 
panel  *  The  Agony  in  the  Garden ' — but  he  is  also  in  a  veiy 
marked  degree  one  who  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  the  comple- 
ment of  things.  There  are  twelve  works  in  which  this  is  most 
noticeable,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  this  quality  of  humour  finds 
expression,  for  it  cannot  be  restrained,  no  matter  how  strong  the 
will  of  the  master-mind,  at  times  and  in  associations  which 
invite  solemn  adoration  or  thrill  with  sympathetic  pain.  Strange 
and  complex  children  of  men  that  we  are  !  The  terriblest  of 
tragedies  side  by  side  with  some  lightsome  fancy  of  the  ever- 
creating  brain.  The  twelve  works  to  which  we  refer  are  *  The 
Eelease  of  Barabbas,'  'Peter's  Denial,'  'The  Brow  of  the 
HilV  '  The  Tribute  Money,'  '  The  Lesson  in  Humility,'  '  The 
Last  Supper,'  'The  Release  of  St.  Peter,'  *The  Forty  who 
bound  themselves  with  an  Oath,'  'Jesus,  Mary  and  Martha,' 
'  Finding  the  Body  of  the  Man  of  God,'  '  Nicodemus  appear- 
ing by  Night,'  and  '  The  Meeting  of  Jacob  and  Joseph.'  In  all 
these  the  interest  is  deep  and  earnest,  sacred,  spiritual,  and  in 
some  even  tragical;  and  yet  withal  there  plays  around  each 
subject  Bomethiog  whicL  is  as  the  summer  lighting  about  the 
hills  at  night.  In  the  first — ^*The  Release  of  Barabbas '— the 
emotion  is  sp  intense,  so  sharpened  with  irony,  as  to  be  almost 
beyond  any  definition  of  ours.  And  yet,  bitter  and  terrible  as  is  the 
sarcasm,  it  is  humour,  the  complementary  thought  of  the  central 
idea.  Christ  condemned  and  rejected  of  men :  Barabbas  released, 
and,  as  the  artist  has  inscribed  on  the  ground,  become  'the 
choice  of  the  world.'  Now  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  So  much 
for  the  world's  choice !  In  '  Peter's  Denial '  there  is  manifested 
a  disposition  to  warn  the  impulsive  disciple.  He  inscribes  on 
the  underside  of  the  panel,  '  Peter  should  have  kept  fowls  after 
this.'  Perhaps  the  artist  had  in  his  mind  the  story  of  Peter 
letting  one  pass  the  gates  of  heaven  who  had  no  claim  to 
entrance  there.  Refused  admission  at  first  by  Peter,  the 
applicant  began  to  imitate  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Whereupon 
he  was  allowed  to  pass  with  the  remark — *  Come,  come,  let 
bygones  be  bygones.'  In  the  scene  where  they  led  the  Master 
to  the  brow  of  the  hill  to  cast  Him  down  headlong,  the  artist 
shows  the  same  faculty  of  seeing  the  quaint  side  of  things,  and 
unfolding  them  to  others ;  but  the  feeb'ng  is  wondrously  subtle. 
There  are  the  men  of  Nazareth  staring  over  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
just  as  Jesus — as  is  indicated  by  the  withdrawing  divine  figure — 
is  vanishing  from  their  sight.  They,  material  men,  must 
account  for  this  miraculous  event,  and  so,  as  the  artist  puts  it, 
*  They  weary  themselves  to  find  the  door,'  to  find  a  human  way 
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for  divine    feet  to  tread   in,    *The   Tribute   Money/   where 
children — '  the  world ' — are  found  looking  into  the  lately  pro- 
dactive  fish's  mouth  in  hope  of  finding  more  coin,  of  obtaining 
gain  without  efifort,  is,  like  all  the  others,  an  instance  of  the 
naturalness  and  relevancy  of  the  humour.     In  '  The  Lesson  of 
Humility'  and  'The  Last  Supper'  the  feeling  is  slight,  but 
indicative  of  the  twinkling  eye  and  the  smiling  expression  yet. 
The  former  is  a  moral  for  ministers.     The  incident  of  course  is 
where  Jesus  called  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst.     One 
of  the  texts  is :  '  Humble  yourselves  therefore  under  the  mighty 
hand  of  Grod,  that  He  may  exalt  you  in  due  time '  (1  Peter  v.  6). 
And  over  against  it  the  artist  has  written,  'A  word  to  the 
shepherds.'     In  the  latter  there  is  a  suggestion  that  the  other 
disciples  had  doubts  whether  they  were  not  potential  betrayers. 
The  texts  are,  *  Lord,  is  it  I  ?'^    *  Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  a  devil ;'  and  then,  sequentially,  *  There  were 
great  searchings  of  heart.'    He  seems  to  say,  *  No  room  for  pride, 
ye  disciples ;  you  knew  that  you  all  were  possibly  capable  of 
faithlessness  and  treason.'   '  The  Belease  of  Peter '  is  a  comment 
on  faithless  prayer.    Peter  is  seen  knocking  at  the  house  where 
prayer  is  being  offered  for  his  deliverance:  Rhoda  says  it  is 
Peter :  but,  poor  prayer-makers,  they  cannot  believe.    '  Just  like 
us,'  says  the  artist.    '  The  Forty  Oath-takers '  is  an  amusing  touch 
upon  impious  impulsiveness  and  over-confidence.     The  scene  is 
some  days  afterwards,  when,  not  having  killed  Paul,  they  begin 
to  be  hungry.    Very  weak  and  shaken  in  resolve  are  most  of  the 
forty.    *  Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other '  is  the  legend 
on  the  '  Martha  and  Mary,'  suggesting  equality  in  solicitude  on 
behalf  of  the  Saviour ;  but,  alas !  also  equality  in  selfishness.     In 
the  *  Finding  the  Body  of  the  Man  of  God,'  the  humour  is  very 
marked,  like  that  of  Ward  Beecher,  who  once  said  that  he  had  had 
to  deplore  many  friends  who  had  died,  and  some,  unfortunately, 
who  wouldn't.     In  this  panel  the  lion  is  standing  by  the  body 
of  the  prophet,  and  the  ass  is  close  by,  uninjured.    The  man  is 
taken  and  the  donkey  left.     '  It  often  happens  so,'  quietly  but 
forcibly   says  the  sculptor.      'The    Nicodemus'    manifests  a 
sympathy  between  Mr.  Tinworth  and  timid  but  sincere  saints. 
This,  like  the  '  Jacob  and  Joseph,'  is  a  most  recent  production. 
It  is  the  coming  of  the  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  by  night. 
'  Better  come  at  night  and  be  true,  than  make  too  much  pro- 
fession in  the  daytime  and  be  false,'  says  the  artist :  and  so 
thought  the  Lord,  Who  is  bending  to  meet  the  timid  disciple. 
The  last  work  of  which  we  must  make  mention  is  the  grand 
work  of  the  meeting  of  the  caravan  of  Jacob  and  the  equipage 
of  Joseph.    The  scene  is  where  the  chariot  of  the  Egyptian 
Oovemor  is  brought  to  the  rear  of  the  Patriarch's  waggon,  so 
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that  the  two  may  embrace.  B7  the  side  of  the  waggon  two  of 
Joseph's  brethren  are  handling  a  coat,  perhaps  the  veritable 
garment  of  many  colours  kept  by  the  old  man  as  a  sacred  relic. 
The  expression  on  their  faces  is  quietly  suggestive  of  the 
exclamation, '  How  now  about  that  blood-stain  T 

The  subject  of  Humour  in  Art  is  one  which  ^might  long  detain 
us,  but  enough  has  been  said  perhaps  to  show  that  humour  is  a 
conspicuous  quality  in  present  popular  art,  and  in  that  factor 
lies  the  hope  of  a  growth  by-and-by  of  an  essentially  English 
school  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  in  inventiveness  and 
freshness  will  be  equal  to  anything  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The 
world  of  culture  and  intellect  is  contemning  the  sensationalism, 
the  vapid  sentimentality  and  the  commonplace  repetition  which 
so  largely  prevail,  and  is  looking  for  a  revival  and  a  revolution. 
Our  hope  for  this  revival  and  change  lies  not  in  the  men  of  the 
Schools,  who  are  remarkable  ibr  technical  skill,  but  in  the  men 
of  the  smiling  face,  the  seers  and  unveilers  of  the  frequent 
humour  which  pervades  the  things  of  daily  life — ^in  short,  in  the 
Caldecotts  and  the  Tinworths :  though  at  present  it  may  be  said 
of  them,  as  an  art  critic  said  when  poor  Cecil  Lawson  died, 
'  They  are  nothing ;  not  even  Academicians.' 

Sydney  Bobjohns. 


CHRISTIAN  CHARITY. 


Among  all  the  changes  that  centuries  have  brought  round,  there 
is  none  more  blessed  than  one  which  we  owe  directly,  as  we  do 
almost  all  others  indirectly,  to  the  influences  of  Christianity. 
Compare  modem  London  and  old  Rome :  in  palaces  and  temples; 
in  halls  of  justice  and  learning;  in  theatres  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment ;  in  commerce,  with  its  busy  thousands  and  crowded  streets 
— both  capitals  had  much  in  common.  But,  for  illustration's 
sake,  pardon  me  if  I  take  a  city  with  which  I  am  better  ac- 
quainted than  London,  and  which  will  equally  serve  the  purpose 
—one  which  your  Tennyson  calls  the  grey  capital  of  the  North ; 
I  mean  Edinburgh.  You  walk  its  streets.  You  read  '  Asylum 
for  the  Blind '  in  front  of  one  building,  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  another  district  in  an  'Asylum  for  the  Deaf.'  Two  bow- 
shots farther  on,  there  stands  an  enormous  pile  of  buildings, 
with  doors  like  those  of  Heaven,  open  day  and  night  continually 
— a  Hospital  or  Infirmary,  that  has  a  couch,  medicine,  meat, 
skill,  surgery,  for  all  such  as  are  sick  or  wounded.  In  the  next 
street  are  three  Institutions — one  to  help  every  friendless 
stranger ;  the  second  to  furnish  meat  and  medicine  in  their  own 
homes  to  the  destitute  sick ;  and  the  third,  not  less  blessed  than 
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anj,  opens  the  gates-  of  a  Magdalen  Asylum  to  those  that  have 
wandered  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  are  eating  the  bread  of 
infamj.  Under  the  guns  of  our  rocky  castle  a  Bagged  School 
gathers  in  neglected  and  outcast  children;  and  near  by  the 
silent  and  deserted  palace  that  terminates  the  other  end  of  our 
noble  High  Street,  an  old  baronial  residence,  converted  into  a 
House  of  Befuge]  supplies  shelter,  food,  and  a  bed  to  every 
hungry  and  houseless  man,  woman  and  child.  Then,  round  my 
city  stand  no  walls  frowning  with  ramparts  and  bristling  with 
cannon,  but  hospitals — as  we  call  them — to  feed  the  hungry, 
clothe  the  naked,  educate  the  ignorant,  provide  comfort  for  old 
age,  restore  the  maniac  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  mind  and 
the  bosom  of  his  happy  family.  In  old  Rome — the  capital  of 
the  Caesars — ^were  all  these  evils:  there  were  fallen  women, 
outcast  children,  the  blind  and  deaf,  the  sick  and  destitute, 
raving  madness  and  ragged  poverty ;  but  from  one  end  of  that 
heathen  city  to  the  other  there  was  not  one  such  institution — 
not  one.  These  are  the  natural  growth  of  our  blessed  religion ; 
and  when  it  is  attacked  from  many  quarters — and  from  some 
whence  you  would  not  expect  attack — if  any  man  ask  me  for 
evidence  of  its  divinity,  I  point  to  these  Institutions — the  tree 
ia  known  by  its  fruit.  We  owe. them  to  that  Bible  which — the 
softest  pillow  for  a  dying  head  and  the  best  rule  of  life — 
pronounces  sympathy  with  suffering  and  kindness  to  the  poor 
to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  religion ;  and  teaches  us  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Him  Who,  as  His  tears  often  bore  witness,  was 
ready  to  weep  with  them  that  wept;  whose  whole  history, 
almost  from  His  manger  to  His  cross,  could  be  summed  up  in 
that  brief  but  weighty  sentence, — *He  went  about  doing 
good.' 

Nature  herself  teaches  us  to  sympathize  with  suffering ;  and, 
save  our  conscience,  nothing  distinguishes  us  so  much  from  the 
beasts  that  perish  as  fellow-feeling.  Not  that  they  have  no 
feelings;  they  have  those  belonging  to  parents  and  offspring. 
It  is  not  in  the  tangled  forest  where  the  lioness  roars  that 
parents  neglect  their  young,  or  the  young  their  parents.  For 
such  crimes  against  nature  we  must  repair  to  the  haunts  of 
men — to  the  wretched  drunkard,  who  spends  his  earnings  in  the 
beer  or  spirit  shop,  and  leaves  his  children  to  starve — to  yon 
youth  who  gratifies  his  brutal  vices,  and  yon  girl  who  indulges 
her  passion  for  dress,  at  the  expense  of  venerable  parents, 
whom  they  cast  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  It  is  amongst 
men  that  nature  is  violated,  not  in  the  realms  of  savage  life  ;  in 
such  a  scene  as  Dr.  Kane  describes,  where  the  bear  faces  the 
hunter  with  her  cub  behind  her,  and  protects  it  with  the  most 
anxious  care,  till  pierced  by  many  wounds,  she  falls  a  sacrifice  to 
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maternal  love ;  and  the  shaggy  nursling,  on  seeing  its  mother 
sink  bleeding  on  the  snow,  no  longer  seeks  escape,  but,  touching 
the  rough  sailors  with  pity,  leaps  on  her  dead  body,  and  offers 
brave  but  feeble  battle  for  the  mother  that  had  died  for  it 

But  though  the  lower  animals  have  feeling,  they  have  no 
fellow-feeling.  Have  not  I  seen  the  horse  enjoy  his  feed  of 
corn,  when  his  yoke-fellow  lay  a-dying  in  the  neighbouring 
stall,  and  never  turn  an  eye  of  pity  on  the  sufferer  ?  They  have 
strong  passions,  but  no  sympathy.  It  is  said  that  the  wounded 
deer  sheds  tears;  but  it  belongs  to  man  only  to  'weep  with 
them  that  weep,'  and  by  sympathy  to  divide  anotber*s  sorrows 
and  double  another's  joys.  When  thunder,  following  the 
dazzling  flashy  has  burst  among  our  hills^  when  the  horn  of  the 
Switzer  has  rung  in  his  glorious  valleys,  when  the  boatman  has 
shouted  from  the  bosom  of  a  rock-girt  loch,  wonderful  were  the 
echoes  I  have  heard  them  make ;  but  there  is  no  echo  so  fine  or 
wonderful  as  that  which,  in  the  sympathy  of  human  hearts, 
repeats  the  cry  of  another's  sorrow,  and  makes  me  feel  his  pain 
almost  as  if  it  were  my  own.  They  say,  that  if  a  piano  is  struck 
in  a  room  where  another  stands  unopened  and  untouched,  who 
lays  his  ear  to  that  will  hear  a  string  within,  as  if  touched 
by  the  hand  of  a  shadowy  spirit,  soimd  the  same  note.  But 
more  strange  how  the  strings  of  one  heart  vibrate  to  those 
of  another ;  how  woe  wakens  woe ;  how  your  grief  infects  me 
with  sadness ;  how  the  shadow  of  a  passing  fungal  and  nodding 
hearse  casts  a  cloud  on  the  mirth  of  a  marriage-party ;  how 
sympathy  may  be  so  delicate  and  acute  as  to  become  a  pain. 
Not  fancy,  for  the  dog  has  that,  and,  asleep  on  the  warm  hearth, 
he  dreams  of  battles  and  of  hunts ;  not  reason,  for  there  is  an 
intelligence  in  his  honest  eye^  and  a  skill  in  his  tasks,  that  at 
least  apes  and  imitates  the  intellect  of  man — ^it  is  not  these,  but 
fellow-feeling,  which  elevates  our  race  above  the  un-immoital 
brute,  and  brings  us  near  to  Him  Whose  sympathy  is  our  chief 
comfort  in  sorrow,  and  of  Whom  we  are  assured — ^thank  God  in 
life's  dark  hour  for  the  assurance — ^that  'in  all  His  people's 
afflictions  He  is  Himself  afflicted.' 

Human  nature  is  fallen,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  unduly 
exalting  it ;  yet,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  it  presents 
some  vestiges  of  a  departed  glory — the  last  lights  of  sunset  Let 
me  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  over  which  I  can  fancy  the 
angels  bending  with  admiration.  A  boat  of  castaways  lay  on 
the  lone  sea  drifting  qu  a  shorelesis  ocean;  bread  they  had 
none,  water  they  had  none;  no  ship,  no  sail  hove  in  sight 
Among  the  dead  and  dying  a  boy  lay  clasped  in  his  mother's 
arms ;  with  looks — ^for  his  Ups  were  black  and  speechless — that 
seemed   to  cry,  'Mother,  mother,  give  me  bread!'    A  rough 
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sailor,  who  had  kept  and  concealed  a  shell-fish  for  his  own  last 
extremity,  looked  on  the  child :  the  tears  started  to  his  eye ;  he 
raised  his  rough  hand  to  wipe  them  from  his  cheek ;  and  then, 
drawing  out  his  prized  last  morsel,  put  it  to  the  lips  of  the 
dying  boy.  I  don't  know  where  he  sailed  from — I  know  neither 
his  name  nor  his  creed ;  but  I  know  this,  that  I  would  rather 
my  soul  were  bound  up  in  the  same  bundle  with  his,  than  with 
the  souls  of  those  who  go  to  chapel  or  to  church,  and  have  no 
bowels  of  mercy.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  directs  us  to  love 
even  our  enemies — ^if  they  hunger,  to  feed  them ;  if  they  thirst, 
to  give  them  drink ;  and  though  human  nature  may  not  be  great 
enough  to  forgive  an  enemy,  she  is  kind  enough  to  pity  a 
sufferer,  and  to  sympathize  with  suffering.  Give  her  way, 
then  I  Yield  to  her  generous  impulses  !  If  not  Christians,  let 
us,  at  least,  be  men — be  brothers !  Act  as  you  would  were  you 
in  presence  of  a  miserable  wreck — ^men  hanging  in  the  shrouds ; 
eveiy  wave  threatening  to  engulf  them ;  their  hands  pitifully 
stretched  to  the  shore ;  their  cries  for  help  wafted  on  the  wind, 
and  heard  above  the  roar  of  breakers.  If  you  could  do  nothing 
else,  you  would  pity  them — ^you  would  pray  for  them.  But  if 
you  could  do  more,  you  would  gallop  off  for  the  lifeboat,  leap 
into  her,  or  hire  men  to  man  her;  follow  her  with  eager 
interest ;  and  as  now  lost  in  the  trough,  and  now  riding  on  the 
top  of  the  sea,  she  came  back  with  her  living  freight,  oh !  who 
would  not  throw  open  their  houses  to  the  rescued,  chafe  their 
limbs,  leave  their  own  beds  to  couch  them,  and  thank  God  that 
night  on  their  knees  that  they  had  had  a  hand  in  saving  them 
that  were  ready  to  perish  ? 

Therefore,  while  humanity  pleads  for  practical  sympathy  and 
prompt  beneficence,  I  take  higher  ground — I  say  that  Eeligion 
does  it,  and  in  her  sacred  name  I  plead  for  the  poor  and  needy. 
I  know  that  man  is  not  saved  by  works,  but  by  faith.  I  believe, 
and  I  teach  that.  But  faith  without  works  is  a  lie — a  monstrous 
lie,  one  of  the  blackest  lies.  Faith  without  works  is  dead ;  a  corpse 
—-a  rotten  corpse,  dress  it  up  as  you  may.  I  don't  beUeve  in  a 
religion  which  expends  itself  in  praying  and  preaching ;  not  I 
—they  may  who  like,  I  don't.  And  still  less  do  I  believe  in  a 
religion  that  lies  in  costly  temples  and  gorgeous  ceremonials. 
The  genius  of  Christianity  is  love ;  and  her  highest  worship  lies 
in  such  works  as  spring  from  loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  and 
loving  our  neighbour  as  we  do  ourselves.  Thus,  I  am  for  prayer 
and  prayer-meetings — for  preaching  and  devout,  regular  atten- 
dance in  the  house  of  God ;  but  if  th'e  two  things  were  for  the 
time  incompatible,  if  I  could  not  both  preach  and  feed  the 
hungry,  if  I  could  not  be  both  in  the  house  of  prayer  and  in  the 
house   of  suffering,  I  believe,  the  Saviour    would  be  more 
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pleased  to  see  me  in  the  house  of  the  poor  than  in  His  own ; 
wiping  the  tear  from  the  cheek  of  sorrow  than  weeping  before 
Him ;  not  bringing  my  oil  and  wine  to  His  altar,  bnt^  like  the 
good  Samaritan,  stooping  over  a  fallen  brother  topoar  them  into 
his  bleeding  wonnds.    Meroy  is  better  than  sacrifice. 

Let  any  candid  man  take  up  that  Old  Testament  which  we 
are  now  told,  from  strange  quarters  for  snch  an  assertion,  is  not 
tme.  Not  true  ?  and  he  may  see  its  divinity  on  the  face  of  it, 
in  the  very  article  of  the  poor  alona  Can  any  man  who  has  a 
heart  within  him  read  that  blessed  Book,  and  not  be  touched 
almost  to  tears  with  the  Divine  tenderness  with  which  Ood 
commends  the  widows  and  fatherless,  the  strangers  and  orphans, 
to  the  kindness  of  His  ancient  people  ?  How  He  pleads  for 
them,  and  throws  over  them  the  protection  of  His  almighty 
shield !  And  in  that  picture  of  a  worldling  robed  in  purple, 
enclosed  in  his  own  fat,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day, 
which  would  have  been  incomplete  without  the  b^gar  at  the 
gate — a  mass  of  sores,  coverod  with  rags,  and  left  to  the  kind- 
ness of  the  man's  dogs,  what  does  the  Divine  Painter  teach  us  ? 
Our  Lord  teaches  us  that  the  most  damnatory  feature  of 
character  is  a  cold,  selfish,  heartless  neglect.  I  would  not  be 
the  man  that  had  a  heart  no  larger  than  his  coffin,  just  big 
enough  to  contain  himself !  He  may  go  to  what  churoh  he  likes, 
be  an  Episcopalian,  a  Presbyterian,  or  an  Independent,  but  snch 
a  man  is  ripening  for  perdition  as  fast  as  ever  he  can.  He  is  no 
Christian,  for  he  has  not  the  mind  of  Christ. 

The  Late  Dr.  Guthrik 


The  silent  influence  of  a  pious  home  is  illustrated  by  the  Prodigal 
8on.  Had  that  home  been  repulsive  to  him,  or  bad  his  father  been  a 
stem,  forbidding  man,  that  recoveriDg  thought  abont  home  would  not 
have  visited  him.  Take  courage,  parents  of  prodigals,  if  yon  are  faithful 
with  God|  and  your  family  altars.  Persevere,  parents,  in  family  religion. 
It  may  be  like  the  fabulous  song  of  the  sea  in  the  shell,  to  the  ear  of  a 
child  when  far  from  home  and  from  Gbd. — Cameron. 

Way  of  Life. — The  way  is  narrow,  but  it  leads  on  to  the  *  large  and 
wealthj  place.'    It  is  rugged,  but  it  opens  at  last  into  the  green  pastures 
and  wmoB  beside  the  stm  waters,  over  which  no  blight  or  blast  can  come. 
It  is  long ;  at  least  in  our  davs  of  suffering  and  dreariness  we  think  so ; 
but  seen  in  retrospect,  and  when  it  has  all  been  trodden,  it  will  look  but 
like  the  journey  of  a  day.  Fears  of  death  and  of  its  issues  will  sometimes 
arise,  but  when  we  actually  come  to  the  darkness  of  the  valley,  and  tn^ 
crossing  of  the  river,  will  it  not  be  with  us,  think  you,  as  it  has  been  with 
myriad  multitudes  who  have  already  passed  ?    A  few  steady  steps,  viw 
our  hands  in  His,  will  take  us  through  all  the  gloom,  and  our  feet  sliaii 
stand  upon  the  shore  of  immortality.    Let  us  comfort  and  strengtbeji 
ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  safe  and  happy  end  to  all 
who  are  in  the  way. — A,  Ealeigh. 
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COUNSEL  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

Once  a  man  steps  off  the  path  of  duty  he  is  out  of  the  path 
of  safety.  We  hear  people  often  complain  of  Providence, 
whereas  their  misfortunes  arise  from  their  own  folly.  All  the 
trouble  which  comes  from  God  to  meet  us.  He  gives  strength 
according  to  the  days  to  bear  and  to  conquer  them;  but  the 
troubles  that  arise  from  perverse  temper  and  wilful  caprice  in 
us,  we  cannot  make  God  responsible  for  them,  and  so  we  must 
cany  or  drag  them  ourselves.  Had  Jonah  gone  to  Nineveh, 
th^re  would  have  been  no  obstruction  in  his  way ;  but  having 
disr^arded  the  mandates  of  Heaven,  he  had  to  face  storms, 
billows,  and  the  whale.  Surely  'the  way  of  transgressors  is 
hard.'  We  read  of  the  '  magic  circle  *  of  the  old  magicians — all 
that  was  inside  it  was  perfectly  safe,  but  all  that  was  outside 
the  ring  was  liable  to  be  destroyed.  Duty  likewise  is  a  magic 
circle — whilst  we  are  inside,  destruction  is  impossible.  Had  the 
prophet  followed  the  Divine  instructions,  all  the  lions  of  Asia 
could  do  him  no  harm ;  but  he  stepped  outside  the  circle,  and 
thereby  forfeited  the  safe-conduct  of  Heaven;  thus  was  he 
drawn  into  the  jaws  of  death  unwarily  by  the  honeyed  accents 
of  an  old  hypocrite.  Our  enemies  are  still  numerous  and  subtle, 
and  the  only  way  to  escape  from  the  '  wiles  of  the  devil '  unhurt 
is  to  keep  within  the  circle.  Samson  lost  his  eyes  and  became 
the  sport  of  the  uncircumcised — why  ?  He  was  outside  the  ring. 
Daniel  was  safe  in  the  lion's  den — why  ?  He  was  inside  the 
ring — •  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round  about  them  that 
fear  Him,  and  delivereth  them '  (Psa.  xxxiv.  7). 

Rev.  W.  a.  Griffiths  Narberth. 


SoRROws.y-Sorrow8  are  Uke  clouds,  which,  though  black  when  they 
are  just  passing  over  us,  when  they  are  overpast,  become  as  if  they  were 
the  garments  of  God  thrown  off  in  purple  and  gold  along  the  horizon. 
Let  your  sorrows,  when  they  rise  and  swell,  be  like  the  waves  of  the 
Sound  when  they  at  night  flash  forth  their  glories  ofphosphorescent 
light,  or  like  clouds  that  reflect  the  sunlight  glorified. — a.  W.  Beecher. 

Except  His  bodily  absence,  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  Friend  of 
Sinners.  It  was  ineffable  love  to  the  souls  of  men  that  brought  Him  to 
the  manger,  and  that  love  was  nothing  less  when  He  hasted  to  Jerusalem, 
impatient  for  the  cross.  The  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane  did  not  exhaust 
that  love,  the  desertion  of  disciples  did  not  damp  it,  and  the  soldiers' 
buffeting  and  the  rabble's  shouts  did  not  disgust  it.  It  was  love  to  men, 
which  in  the  ransomed  thief  for  a  moment  brightened  His  dying  hour, 
which  gave  Him  breath  to  cry, '  Father,  forgive  them !'  and  strength  to 
how  the  head  and  give  up  the  ghost.  Love  to  man  was  the  last  thing 
that  left  the  heart  of  Jesus,  and  the  first  thing  that  throbbed  in  it  when 
it  was  a  living  heart  again.—/.  Hamilton, 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Divine  OuidanGe. 

Seek  for  that  every  day.  There  is  something  that  goes  direct 
to  the  heart  in  that  hymn,  *  Guide  me,  0  Thou  great  Jehovah,' 
for,  as  Coleridge  says, '  Human  experience,  like  the  stern-light 
of  a  ship  at  sea,  illumines  only  the  path  which  has  been  passed 
over/ 

CouTvad  and  Conduct 

Young  friend,  remember  that  it  is  pensive  enough  for  us 
sometimes  to  remark  that  we  can  give  counsel,  but  cannot 
give  con,duct. 

Ridicule. 

Never  turn  simple  faith  and  humble  heroism  into  ridicule. 
It  id  the  way  to  put  the  foundations  of  the  earth  out  of  course 
in  a  moral  sense. 

A  Oood  Conscience. 

The  heaviest  blow  falls  light  as  gossamer  if  we  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

He  that  Doubteth, 

'When  you  doubt,  abstain,'  says  Zoroaster;  but  the  words  of 
Inspiration  sound  a  deeper  depth  of  wisdom  : '  He  that  doubteth 
is  condemned  if  he  eat.'  This  is  more  than  a  new  counsel;  it 
embraces  the  philosophy  of  punishment. 

A  Child's  Love. 

Examine  yourself  if  children  do  not  love  you.  Dickens  says, 
*  I  love  these  little  people ;  and  it  is  not  a  slight  thing  when 
they,  who  are  so  fresh  from  God,  love  us.' 

Obstacles. 

When  you  cannot  get  wise  thoughts  through  a  man's  brains 
you  call  him  a  blockhead ;  but  there  are  block-hearted  as  well 
as  blockheaded  people,  and  their  pride  and  selfishness  prevent 
the  sweep  of  gracious  influences  through  their  hearts. 

The  Rest  of  Steep. 

'  A  chamber  deaf  to  noise '  will  give  little  rest  to  the  man  who 
has  a  thorn  in  his  conscience. 

Injury. 

Better  suffer  from  undeserved  injuiy  than  from  the  unre- 
strained anger  which  it  sometimes  evokes. 
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Time  Feeling, 

This  is  all  in  all !  In  writing,  speaking,  or  painting,  feeling 
cannot  be  simulated.  Nature  abhors  hypocrisy.  We  cannot 
describe  holy  emotions  unless  we  experience  them.  As  Pope 
says  concerning  all  our  feelings,  '  He  best  shall  paint  them  who 
shall  feel  them  most.' 

FkUtery. 
Flattery  is  poisoned  praise. 

Sarcdsm. 

People  injure  their  influence  by  sarcasm  more  than  they  are 
aware  of;  the  sufferer  does  not  speak,  but  he  becomes  your 
enemy.  Carlyle  says, '  Sarcasm  I  now  see  to  be,  in  general,  the 
language  of  the  devil,  for  which  reason  I  have  long  since  as 
good  as  renounced  it' 

Theology. 

I  do  not  rejoice  with  Jeremy  Taylor  that '  Theology  is  rather 
a  divine  life  than  a  divine  knowledge ;'  it  is  more  correct  to  say 
that  it  is  a  divine  knowledge  that  it  may  be  a  divine  life. 


A  SERMON  TO  ONE  MAN. 

Sons  of  the  most  striking  iDstances  of  success  in  our  Lord's  ministiy 
were  in  connection  with  the  smallest  audiences.  So  is  it  with  His 
servants  now.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  once 
engaged  to  preach  for  a  brother  minister,  whose  church  was  in  a  remote 
distnct,  x>eopled  by  a  sparse  and  scattered  population.  It  was  in  mid- 
winter; the  day  was  unusually  stormy  and  cold^  and  the  snow  lay  so  deep 
in  some  places  that  he  could  scarcely  proceed.  On  his  arrival,  althougn 
he  saw  no  one,  he  took  his  seat  in  tne  pulpit  Presently,  one  man  came 
in  and  sat  down,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  the  preacher  began.  The 
service  was  closed  with  the  benediction,  when  the  solitary  hearer 
departed,  and  left  the  preacher  alone.  Twenty  years  after,  Dr.  Beecher 
was  travelling  in  Ohio,  when  a  stranger  accosted  him  by  name,  and, 
much  to  his  surprise,  said  they  had  once  spent  two  hours  together  in  a 
house  alone  in  a  storm.  '  Do  you  remember  preaching,'  said  he,  'twenty 
years  ago,  to  one  man  Y  *  Yes,  yes,'  said  the  doctor,  gasping  his  hand, 
'  that  I  do  ;  and  if  you  are  the  man,  I  have  been  wishing  to  see  you  ever 
since.'  'I  am  the  man,'  was  the  reply,  'and  that  sermon  saved  my  soul, 
made  a  minister  of  me,  and  yonder  is  my  church !  The  converts  of  that 
sermon,  sir,  are  all  over  Ohio  I' — From  *  The  Quiver* 


APHORISM  FROM  '  HIAWATHA' 

'  As  unto  the  bow  the  cord  is, 
So  unto  the  man  is  woman : 
Though  she  bends  him,  she  obeys  him  ; 
Though  she  draws  him,  yet  she  follows  ; 
Useless  each  without  the  other !' 
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The  Freedom  of  Fatth.    By  Theodore  T.  MnxGER.    London :  JameB> 
Clarke  and  Co.,  13  and  14,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

The  prefatory  essay  on  the  New  Theology  we  do  not  parpose  to  dis- 
cuss, its  reasonings  and  conclusions  are  open  to  considerabk  criticism. 
So  far  as  it  describes  our  epoch  it  is  fairly  and  frankly  written,  and  is 
mainly  what  we  may  call '  Hobertsonian/  We  use  that  expression  becaose- 
our  readers  will  know  without  further  description  what  that  means.  We 
are  told  that  the  New  Theology  *  claims  for  itself  a  somewhat  larger  and 
broader  use  of  the  reason  thain  has  been  accorded  to  theologv.'  The 
author  sajrs  that  it  holds  the  Incarnation  as  '  the  central  and  broadest 
fact  of  theology/  and  that  it  sees  in  the  Atonement  '  not  a  mystery  of 
the  distant  heavens,  and  isolated  from  the  struggle  of  the  world,  bat  a 
comprehensive  force  in  the  actual  redemption  of  the  world  from  evil' 
Here  we  should  be  at  issue  with  the  author,  and,  instoid  of  the  '  not,*  we 
should  put  it,  *  and  sees  in  the  Atonement  a  mystery  of  the  distant 
heavens,  and  a  comprehensive  force  in  the  actual  redemption  of  the 
world  from  evil'  For  this  is  our  position  :  that  the  Atonement  has  its 
objective  side  in  a  mysterious  relation  to  the  Divine  Gk>vernment,  which 
we  can  neither  define  nor  understand,  but  which  we  believe  to  exist 
But,  as  we  said,  our  purpose  is  not  to  criticize  the  author's  theological 
position.  We  would  rather  call  attention  to  the  vigour  of  the  author^a 
style,  the  freshness  of  his  expositions,  and  the  richness  of  his  moral  and 
religious  feeling.  The  volume  is  full  of  suggeativeness,  and  the  sermons 
are  free  from  wordiness.  We  seldom  come  across  more  vigorous^ 
thinking,  and  our  readers  will  find  the  book  earnest  and  helpful  in  a 
rare  de^ee.  The  best  service  we  can  render  is  to  support  our  praise  of 
it  in  this  respect  with  a  few  extracts  from  its  pages.  One  sermon  is  on 
*  God  our  Reward ;'  and  we  read  on  p.  104 : 

'  The  reward  of  simple,  daily  duty  is  sometimes  best  seen  in  the  dark 
contrast  of  disobedience,  as  the  stars  shine  fairest  upon  the  blackness  of 
empty  space.  We  often  grow  dull  to  the  value  of  our  virtues  ;  we  forget 
the  rewarding  power  of  our  habitual  obedience.  We  are  temperate, 
industrious,  thrifty,  patient,  kind,  true,  faithful,  wise,  reverent ;  bat 
forget  that  home,  love,  respect,  peace,  health,  strength,  property;  and 
pernaps  honours,  are  their  rewards,  paid  at  the  counter  of  God's  daily 
reckoning.  Hence,  when  duty  grows  dull,  it  is  well  to  look  off  into  the 
black  regions  of  disobedience.  Alas  !  we  seldom  have  need  to  look  far. 
Lust,  with  its  satiety,  or  disgrace,  or  corruption ;  drunkenness,  with 
its  tyranny,  and  waste,  and  poverty,  and  disease  ;  selfishness,  come  at 
last  to  despairing  solitude ;  dishonesty,  breeding  suspicion  and  aliena- 
tion ;  avarice,  with  its  heart  of  ashes  ;  folly,  with  its  harvest  of  bewilder- 
ment and  blindness ;  impiety,  standing  on  the  border  of  life,  nothing 
behind  or  before,  and  despair  within ; — in  the  gleams  of  such  blask 
flames  we  read  again  the  lesson  of  obedience,  and  shudder  at  the  thoo^t 
of  ever  having  doubted  its  rewards. 

'  Still,  the  positive  view  is  the  better  one  ;  for  we  must  learn  to  valae 
goodness  in  its  own  light  and  by  its  own  weight  There  will  thus  come 
about  at  last,  as  in  the  Christ,  a  joy  that  is  independent  of  the  on-|;oing 
world  ;  that  is  not  heightened  by  the  sense  of  external  evU,  but  is  the 
straight  outcome  of  a  heart  entranced  with  goodness.  When  one  thus 
fills  every  mould  of  duty  with  sympathetic  obedience,  he  is  doinff  mor& 
than  pleasine  God  and  blessing  man ;  he  is  unsealing  hidden  deptbB 
within  himself  that  are  stored  with  God's  own  eternal  joy.    I  beg  yoa  Uy 
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thinJc  of  this ;  it  is  not  so  trite  as  you  may  suppose.  In  our  iterated 
44)peal8  for  duty,  we  commonly  base  them  upon  pleasing  God  and  bless- 
ing man ;  that  is,  on  its  inherent  rightfulness  and  its  beneficence, 
learing  out  the  profounder  argument  that  it  sets  one's  own  nature  in 
order,  so  that  by  its  very  law  it  involves  ioy ;  for  no  harp  was  ever 
stnmg  capable  of  uttering  such  music  as  the  soul  of  man  attuned  to 
righteous  obedience.  It  is  hearing  such  music  that  makes  man  willing 
to  die  for  a  cause,  to  live  patiently  under  wrong,  to  plead  for  the  reform 
for  which  the  age  is  not  ripe,  to  stand  true  while  evil  corrupts  the  world. 
•  Tile  New  Jerusalem  lieth  four-square  ;  so  stands  he  who  has  learned  to 
render  a  trustful  obedience  to  his  God ;  he  stands  true  to  the  world,  true 
to  himself,  true  to  the  eternity  about  mm,  and  true  to  God.' 

The  other  extract  is  from  page  265,  on  '  Immortality  as  taught  by  the 
Christ:' 

'Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  fundamental  fact  that  Christ  connected 
life  or  immortality  with  character.    Life,  as  mere  continuance  of  being, 
is  not  worth  thinking  about.    He  does  not  withhold  future  existence 
from  the  wicked  and  unbelieving,  but  plainly  regards  it  of  little  account. 
Of  what  value  is  the  mere  adding  of  days  to  days  if  they  are  full  of  sin  ? 
Practically  such  life  is  death,  and  so  He  names  it.    Life  is  not  the  living 
on  of  a  wicked  soul  through  endless  ages.    For  ever  to  hold  a  conscious 
being  together  as  an  organism,  is  not  a  real  immortality.    We  may  go 
even  farther  in  this  direction  ;  there  can  be  no  real  and  abiding  faith  in 
immortality  until  it  becomes  wedded  to  the  spiritual  nature.    So  lon^  as 
we  hold  it  as  a  mere  persuasion  of  the  mind,  or  as  an  idea,  it  is  subject 
to  the  chances  of  an  iaea ;  it  meets  the  challenge  of  science ;  it  ebbs  and 
fiows  with  the  alternations  of  our  mental  clearness ;  it  is  overclouded  bv 
exhalations  that  rise  out  of  the  physical  order  to  which  we  are  linked. 
Hence  I  would  not  attempt  to  convince  one  sceptical  of  immortality 
throujgh  his  reason  alone,    ^ut  when  the  spiritual  nature  is  brought  into 
-exercise,  it  generates  not  only  a  faith  in  eternal  life,  but  reasons  for  it. 
When  life  oegins  to  be  true,  it  announces  itself  as  an  eternal  thing  to  the 
mind  ;  as  a  caged  bird  when  let  loose  into  the  sky  might  say :  '  Now  I 
know  that  my  wings  are  made  to  beat  the  air  in  flignt ;'  and  no  logic 
could  ever  persuade  the  bird  that  it  was  not  designed  to  fly  :  but  when 
caf^ed,  it  mi^ht  have  doubted,  at  times,  as  it  beat  the  bars  of  its  prison 
with  unavading  stroke,  if  its  wings  were  made  for  flight.    So  it  is  not 
until  a  man  begins  to  use  his  soul  aright  that  he  knows  for  what  it  is 
made.    When  he  puts  his  life  into  harmony  with  God's  laws  ;  when  he 
b^DS  to  pray ;  when  he  clothes  himself  with  the  graces  of  Christian 
faith  and  conduct — love,  humility,  self-denial,  service  ;  when  he  begins 
to  Uve  out  of,  and  unto,  his  spiritual  nature,  he  begins  to  realize  what 
life  is— a  reality  that  death  and  time  cannot  touch.    But  when  his  life 
LB  made  up  of  the  world,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  seem  to  himself 
as  liable  to  perish  with  the  world.    Hence  we  are  not  to  regard  the 
prevailing  general  belief  in  future  existence  as  a  genuine  faith  in  immor- 
tality ;  this  is  the  product  alone  of  spiritual  life.  *Christ  made  no  recog- 
nition of  immortality,  except  in  connection  with  faith,  and  by  faith  He 
meant  the  rt9uU  of  faith,  righteous  character.    Those  who  believe  have 
•everlasting  life.    Others  may  exist,  but  existence  is  not  life.    Others 
nav  continue  to  exist,  but  continuance  is  not  immortality.    Here  we 

find  the  significance,  and  the  self -witnessing  reality  of  the  miracles  in 

vhich  Christ  raised  the  dead.  They  are  specimens  of  his  universal  work, 
a  dramatic  setting  forth  of  the  process  of  life  He  is  bringing  to  light,  an 
overflow  of  the  fulness  of  life  behind  the  veil,  dawn -stress  of  a  sun  not 
yet  risen.  But  these  pre-resurrections,  these  interruptions  of  the  course 
•and  order  of  death,  are  wrought  only  in  an  atmosphere  of  faith ;  and 
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thiiB  He  asserts  that  life  has  no  valae,  except  as  it  is  linked  with  ffood- 
ness.  Of  what  avail  to  restore  one  to  lif^  unless  it  be  to  life  indeed ! 
To  have  brought  forward  these  images  of  the  resurrection  upon  a  back- 
ground of  sin  and  unbelief,  would  have  been  a  discord ;  the  drama  d 
etemid  righteousness  that  He  is  enacting  in  living  ways  would  thus  have 
no  unity.  Not  even  in  hint,  or  svmbol,  not  even  to  do  a  work  of 
apparent  mercy,  will  He  deal  witn  life,  except  in  connection  with 
morality.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  bare  existence — ^that  stands 
for  ever  fixed  in  the  sure  order  of  creation ;  when  it  is  under  sin,  He 
will  not  recognise  it  as  life.  To  lift  men  out  of  existence  into  life,  wa& 
Hia  mission. 

^  Christ  not  only  gave  us  the  true  law  of  immortality,  but  was  Himself 
a  peifect  illustration  of  it,  and  even  named  Himself  by  it — the  life.  It 
is  a  great  thing  for  us  that  this  truth  of  immortality  has  been  put  into 
actual  fact.  Human  nature  is  crowded  with  hints  and  omens  of  it,  bat 
prophecy  does  not  convince  till  it  is  fulfilled.  And  from  the  divine  side 
also  we  get  assurances  of  endless  life ;  but  in  so  hard  a  matter  we  are 
like  Thomas,  who  needed  the  sight  and  touch  to  assure  him.  And  in 
Christ  we  have  both — ^the  human  omen  and  the  divine  promise  turned 
into  fact.  In  some  of  the  cathedrals  of  Europe,  on  Christmas  Eve,  two 
small  lights,  typifying  the  divine  and  human  nature,  are  gnuinally  made 
to  approach  one  another  until  thev  meet  and  blend,  forming  a  bn^t 
flame.  Thus,  in  Christ,  we  have  the  light  of  two  worlds  thrown  upon 
human  destiny.  Death,  as  the  extinction  of  being,  cannot  be  associated 
with  Him ;  He  is  life — its  fulness  and  perfection,  and  perfect  life  must 
be  stronger  than  death.  The  whole  bearing  of  Christ  towards  death,  and 
His  treatment  of  it,  was  as  one  superior  to  it,  and  as  having  no  lot  nor 
part  in  it.  He  will  indeed  bow  His  head  and  cease  to  breathe,  in 
obedience  to  the  physical  laws  of  the  humanity  He  shares  ;  but  already 
He  enters  the  gates  of  Paradise,  not  alone,  but  leading  a  penitent  child 
of  humanity  by  the  hand.  And  in  order  that  we  ma^  know  He  simply 
changed  worlds.  He  comes  back  and  shows  Himself  alive ;  for  He  is  not 
here  in  the  world  simply  to  assert  truth,  but  to  enact  it  And  still 
further  to  show  us  how  phantasmal  death  is.  He  finally  departs  in  all  the 
fulness  of  life,  simply  drawing  about  Himself  the  thin  drapery  of  a 
cloud.' 

Such  a  writer  will  not  be  like  George  Eliot^s  character  of  Rnfos 
Lyon,  who  '  did  not  want  arguments,  but  only  listeners,'  for  we  feel  sure 
that  Mr.  Hunger  will  have  a  large  audience  of  readers. 

Defence  of  the  Chbistian  Faith.  By  Professor  F..  Godet,  trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  Lyttleton,  M.A.,  second  edition.  Edinbni^: 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street 

Able  lecturers  in  Neuch&tel  had  attacked  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
Professor  Godet  felt  the  spur  of  the  challenge.  Some  of  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  volume  have  already  been  published  in  the  JSxpantor.  We 
are  glad  to  find  in  the  first  article  on  'The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ '  no 
endeavour  to  turn  it  into  a  mere  spirit  resurrection.  We  read  on  p.  42, 
'  It  is  not  more  possible  for  the  miracle  of  the  Resurrection,  if  it  was  a 
realitv,  to  have  been  an  isolated  fact,  than  it  is  for  the  part  which  that 
miracle  plays  in  the  Divine  history  to  have  been  a  secondary  part  By 
the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  human  a^ent  as  its  instrument,  it  takes  its 
place  on  a  level  with  the  most  prodigious  of  miracles,  that  of  the 
Creation.  This  analogy  holds  good  even  to  the  very  fundamental  nature 
of  the  two  facts  :  to  summon  to  life,  and  to  recall  to  life — are  not  these 
two  acts  of  the  same  nature  1    Creation  is  the  victory  of  Omnipotenoe 
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over  nothingness ;  the  Resurrection  is  the  victory  of  the  same  power 
over  death,  which  is  the  likest  thini^  to  nothingness  known  to  ns.  As 
the  creation  is  the  primordial  fact  in  the  history  of  the  universe,  the 
resoRection  of  Jesus  Christ  must  be  its  central  fact.  It  is  that  or 
nothing.'  The  author's  criticisms  on  M.  Reveille  are  admirable  on  pp. 
96-7,  where  the  latter  tries  to  make  miracvloua  sjmonymous  with  abturd. 
We  rejoice  also  to  find  on  p.  129  such  a  noble  defence  of  the  miraculous. 
Professor  Godet  says, '  The  miracles  are  not,  as  they  are  often  believed  to 
be,  a  mere  embroidery  upon  the  tissue  of  the  Evangelic  history :  they 
form  nart  of  that  tissue.'  Defences  of  the  faith  by  unscholarly  men  are 
often  harmful,  but  this  volume  is  remarkable  for  all  the  valuable  charac- 
teristics of  the  devout  scholar,  the  philosophic  thinker,  the  clear  writer, 
and  the  whole-hearted  Christian  beuever.  To  ministers  and  preachers 
it  is  simply  invaluable. 

Christian  Chabity  in  the  Ancient  Chubgh.  By.  G.  Uhlokn, 
Doctor  of  Theology,  Abbot  of  Loccum.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Stephen  Taylor.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38, 
Gkorge  Street 

The  opening  chapter,  on  '  A  World  without  Love,'  is  striking  in  title 
and  able  in  treatment.  We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  charity  of 
the  BO-caUed  ancient  Church,  or  to  complain  of  the  claim  here  made  on 
its  behalf  to  our  admiration  for  its  alms  and  hospitab  and  congregational 
relief  of  the  poor.  Our  complaint  is  that  the  monastery  dole  made  the 
recipient  a  aepeudent  on  'the  Church,'  and  helped  to  hold  men  in 
bondaee  to  its  superstitions ;  that  its  charitv  was  often  not  wisely  given 
from  the  point  oi  social  economy,  nor  useful  in  uplifting  the  poor  by 
good  education  or  careful  training.  The  author  claims  that '  the  Church ' 
was  the '  refuge  of  all  the  oppressed  and  suffering ;'  but,  seeing  that  it 
^thered  into  itself  all  the  tributaries  of  wealth,  and  absorbed  all  the 
ciTil  and  social  spheres  of  life,  it  would  have  been  hard  Indeed  if  it  had 
not  been  distributive  as  well  as  receptive.  Side  by  side  with  the  author's 
statements  we  can  but  study  also  the  tyrannies  of  the  governments  for 
which  the  early  Church  was  alone  responsible,  and  the  degraded  state 
in  which  it  left  its  disciples  and  dependents,  intellectually,  sociaUy,  and 
religiously.  Without  such  studies  the  volume  gives  to  the  ancient 
Church  couleur  de  rose, 

Diseuption,  and  otheb  Studies.  By  William  Nioolson,  M.A. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  essavs  in  this  volume  on  John  Bunyan,  Savonarola,  Sweden- 
borg  and  Dr.  Chalmers,  are  remarkably  able  and  interesting.  What  a 
nustake  to  make  the  chief  title  *  Disruption,'  which  is  not  an  inviting 
word,  and  which,  as  applied  to  the  Scotch  Church,  will  interest  the  few 
and  not  the  many.  The  volume  is  well  got  up,  and  the  eig:hth  essay, 
on  *  Christian  Science,'  which  is  an  endeavour  to  raise  up  a  body  of 
scientific  truth,  based  upon  the  recognition  of  Christianity  as  an  ulti- 
mate fact,  part  of  the  constitution  of  things,  ia  the  work  of  an  author 
who  understands  what  he  affirms,  and  knows  how  to  be  clear  in  style  as 
well  as  profound  in  thought. 

Widow  Wiselad's  Son,  a  Story  op  Village  Life.  By  G.  H.  Eleidge. 
London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  interesting  littie  narrative  has  for  its  aim  to  convince  us  *  that  in 
life's  humble  walks  we  shall  find  many  opportunities  of  perfonning 
heroic  Christ-like  deeds,  and  uttering  truthful,  warning,  manly  words.' 
A  capital  little  gift-book,  that  will  interest,  amuse,  and  profit  the  young. 
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Choice  Sayings.  Revised  by  R  C.  Chapman.  New  edition.  London : 
Morgan  and  Scott,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

Had  Mr.  Spurgeon  said  these  same  things  he  wonld  have  touched 
them  with  raciness  of  style  and  vigour  of  thought  As  it  is,  they  lade 
those  literary  qualifications  which  give  vitality,  pungency,  and  sugges> 
tiveness.  No  one  can  deny,  however,  that  the  choice  sayings  are  good 
sayings,  for  they  are  Scriptural  saying& 

Periodicals. — The  Quiver  (Cassell,  Fetter,  Galpin,  and  Co.).  Never 
better  than  at  present  Well  edited,  full  of  variety,  lively  withont  being 
vulgar,  and  religious  without  being  formal  or  dulL^THB  FiBBsmi 
{Home  Words  Office)!  Evangelical,  *  earnest,  and  full  of  vital  truths 
well  expressed  in  story,  sermon,  and  song. — The  Homiletig  Maoazinb 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.).  Some  fairlv  good  homilies,  an  excellent 
'  clerical  symposium,'  and  a  good  deal  that  is  helpful  to  preachers  ;  its 
main  wants  are  more  brevity,  more  suggestiveness,  more  touches  of 
besuty  and  humanitv,  more  tenderness  of  spiritual  feelin^^,  and  the  ex- 
cision of  a  cood  deaf  that  is  commonplace.  Homiletic  wntets  are  few. 
very  few  ;  their  service  is  invaluable  ;  their  literary  recompense  shoula 
be  vastly  increased,  as  their  diioice  work  is  condensed  work.  Thinkers 
do  not  want  all  this  'muchness,'  but  a  more  bindable  and  portable 
volum&  The  best '  etchers '  in  literature  are  as  few  as  the  good  etchen 
among  a  nation's  artists,  and  they  are  often  quiet  men  in  quiet  nlaees 
who  need  to  be  sought  out  and  found. — ^Thb  Bibliothbca  Sacra 
(London  :  Triibner  and  Co.).  The  most  solid,  scholarly  and  severely 
literary  review  of  the  day. 
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FOR  MY  SAKE. 

In  the  beatitudes  of  the  '  Sermon  on  the  Mount/  the  Saviour 
speaks  of  blessedness  even  in  the  experiences  of  the  confessor 
and  martyr;  and  He  adds  these  touching  words — 'For  My  sake/ 

Let  us  think  of  what  a  '  sake '  means,  for  there  is  alw'ays  a 
'sake' !  Some  veiled  face  is  behind  the  screen  of  our  actions — 
some  motive  inspires  us,  only  the  mirror  that  reveals  its 
character  is  in  the  chamber  within.  This  is  so,  in  human 
history,  everywhere  and  in  all  ages.  Job  said,  '  I  entreated  for 
the  children's  eake.^  Isaiah,  the  great  prophet  and  patriot  of 
Israel,  said,  '  For  Zion's  sake  I  will  not  hold  my  peace,  and  for 
Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  rest.' 

It  is  so  with  God  Himself.  Listen  to  His  words :  *  And 
Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  Kotwithstanding  in  thy  day  I  will 
not  rend  the  kingdom  from  thee,  for  David  thy  father's  sake.' 
And  again  it  is  written, '  The  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian's  house 
for  Joseph's  sake.* 

The  Saviour  now  addresses  His  disciples  as  capable  of 
personal  consecration  to  Himself.  Other  than  Divine  He 
cannot  be,  or  else  this  would  be  idolatry  !  To  give  the  whole 
heart  to  Him  leaves  room  for  no  devotion  more  supreme  than 
that  Virtue  in  its  highest  aspect  is  not  a  cold  principle,  but 
a  warm  passion.  Love  to  Christ  is  all  in  all,  for  it  is  devotion 
to  a  person  that  fills  Hfe  with  purity  and  strength. 

The  Bedeemer  has  staked  His  cause  on  this  supreme  devotion 
of  the  soul :'  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
bearts  unto  Me.' 

The  Saviour  Himself  had  a  '  Sake' 

What  was  it  ?  At  the  basis  of  the  Incarnation  and  Bedemp- 
tioQ  there  was  a  '  sake ' !  '  Though  He  was  rich,  for  our  sakes 
He  became  poor.'  That  heart  kindled  with  desire  to  succour 
and  save !  Humanity  had  had  medicaments  enough,  but  there 
was  ho  healing  in  them.    Poor  sad,  suffering  humanity  I    There 
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was  something  worth  loving  in  it  after  all.  The  stoic  crushed 
it.  The  satirist  laughed  at  it.  The  philosopher  vivisected  it. 
The  sensuaUst  enslaved  it  with  chains  of  iron  or  of  gold  I  Christ 
loved  the  world  amid  alL  So  did  His  Father.  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  Son  to  su£fer  and  to  die  for  it 
This,  then,  was  Christ's  sake — num.  He  had  a  passion  for 
humanity. 

Some  seek  foreign  shores  for  the  sake  of  venerable  art,  or 
precious  jewels,  or  antique  coins,  or  lovely  landscapes.  Christ 
left  heaven  for  earth  to  redeem  and  save  mankindL  Think  of 
this  !  Do  not  speak  or  think  of  God  as  though  His  blessedness 
was  self-centred.  His  glory  is  in  a  universe  of  human  good- 
ness and  of  human  blessedness.  The  highest  joy  in  the  Great 
Father's  house  is  when  the  child  comes  home.  Bethink  you  of 
this !  Christ  is  what  He  would  have  us  be !  He  lives  for  and 
in  others.  He  is  His  '  own  Eeligion  alive  and  in  action.'  "When 
He  came  into  this  world  the  blind  man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of 
the  Temple  was  more  precious  and  wonderful  than  the  magni- 
ficent Temple  itself,  and  the  poorest  child  that  he  met  on  the 
slopes  of  Olivet  was  nobler  and  vaster  than  snow-capped 
Lebanon. 

For  our  sake  He  was  born  of  a  woman  made  under  the  law ; 
for  our  childhood's  sake  He  was  a  child  at  Bethany ;  for  our 
youth's  sake  Hfe  learned  obedience  in  earliest  days;  for  our 
manhood's  sake  He  fought  the  forces  of  temptation,  and  drank 
the  bitter  cup  of  grief.  To  be  our  Teacher  He  turned  nature 
into  parables,  that  the  child-heart  within  every  one  of  us  might 
understand  the  truth.  To  be  our  Saviour  He  endured  the  Cross, 
despising  the  shame,  that  He  might  redeem  us  unto  God  with 
His  blood. 

Surely  the  knowledge  that  Christ  did  all  in  such  a  Godlike 
way  for  our  sakes  is  adapted  to  quicken  our  love  and  constrain 
our  obedience.  Even  in  our  human  relationships  it  often  affects 
the  worst  man  to  think  that  others  are  self-denying  and  suffer- 
ing for  his  sake !  There  are  tragedies  of  cruelty  and  wrong  over 
which  angels  might  weep.  Men  who  gamble  away  their  earthly 
substance  and  leave  a  wife  wan  and  desolate,  and  children, 
orphaned  in  all  but  name.  Sons  who  set  at  nought  all  memoiy 
of  the  self-denials  that  opened  for  them  the  gates  of  school  or 
college,  and  who  are  breaking  hearts  whose  oSy  fault  has  been 
that  they  loved  them  with  a  too  indulgent  love.  But  even  to 
such  as  these  there  come  moments  when  the  heart  breaks  down 
at  the  thought  of  a  love  that  suflfers  for  their  unworUiy  s*^?^  , 

And  if  every  wrong  and  slight  of  such  as  I  have  described, 
grieves  hearts  Uiat  would  die  for  them,  and  almost  breaks  Ui^ 
down,  can  we  not  understand  that  there  is  a  deep  meaning  ^ 
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!  words,  '  They  crucify  to  themaelvea  the  Son  of  God  afresh,' 
e  Christ  who  lives  and  reigns  and  who  did  all  for  our  sakes, 
itill  doing  all  for  our  sakea  now.  The  gentle  hand  of  every 
;el  providence  is  Hia  touch.  The  sweet  constraint  of  every 
ision  of  the  Comforter  comes  from  Him.  Worthy  indeed  is 
rist  the  Lord  !  Well  may  the  hallelujah  of  heaven  be, '  Worthy 
he  Lamb  that  was  slain.' 

The  '  Sake '  ia  ever  Revealed  and  Knovm. 
[uman  Uvea  stand  out  in  the  clear  dry  light  of  fact  There 
0  concealment.  There  is  no  loom  that  cau  weave  a  garment 
k  enough  to  hide  the  heart.  From  beneath  the  peasant's 
?  and  the  patrician's  purple  the  hidden  man  peeps  forth. 
revelation  of  Hia  character  was  the  power  of  the  Christ !  The 
rer  men  came  to  Him  the  more  they  loved  and  worshipped 
L  Human  glory  dims  on  near  approach.  The  giant  fame 
rfa  as  you  get  closer  to  tbe  man.  Christ  grew  on  men  by 
;iinity.  Hia  every  look  and  word  and  deed  were  open  to 
iospection  of  all.  Great  leaders  have  lost  their  honour  by 
ne  observation.  Christ  Jesua,  it  has  well  been  said  in  the 
a  of '  Ecce  Deus,' '  became  divine  by  simply  being  knovm.' 
ikind  never  dreamt-of  the  Master  as  being  ambitious,  self- 
ing,  or  worldly ;  nor  was  Hia  humility  the  clever  shield  of 
pride.  They  saw  the  '  sake.'  The  poor  and  needy — the 
2  children  and  the  leper — the  harlots  and  the  publicans- 
sick  and  the  sorrowful,  knevj  that  He  loved  them  all  and 
Id  bless  and  save  them.  His  power  of  attraction  was  felt. 
2n  drew  near  to  Him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners,  for  to 
Him.' 

[ost  of  the  race  at  that  era  saw  the  proud  heart  of  the 

risee  beneath   his  phylacteried   garments ;   they  saw   that 

ces  like  Herod  and  patricians  like  Pilate  were  full  of  t)ie 

'■      fa  Rome  that  sometimes  slew  ita  slaves  to 

Like  a  pure  statue  of  marble,  made  more 

'  suiTounifing  purple  hangings,  so  this  One 

It  stood  out  amid  the  excluaiveneas  of  the 

e  and   self-seeking  of  the   Eomau.     What 

jple  huog  spell-bound  on  His  parables,  and 

acious  words  that  fell  from  His  lips!    All 

ched  out  Hia  hands  for  them.     At   even, 

an   neglect    and    scorn,   He  recruited  His 

)  dull  anodyne  of  sleep,  but  by  fellowship 

ad  His  atoning  death  completed  all  For  our 

the  cross,  despising  the  Ehame.'    The  world 

len  He  was  gone.    Amid  all  the  ant^onists 

ith,  in  the  early  centuries,  not  one  Pagan 
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apologist  dare  cast  a  stone  at  Christ  Not  only  was  He 
*  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners/  but  He  sought 
no  soft  couch  of  ease,  he  reached  after  no  lofty  throne  of  power. 
For  our  sake  He  was  '  The  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted  with 
grief ;'  for  our  sake  He  hung  upon  the  tree. 

The  '  sake/  then,  in  His  case  was  seen.  Is  it  true  that  although 
men  cannot  see  our  hearts,  yet  that  our '  sake'  is  known  ?  True ! 
—quite  true !  In  the  long  outworking  of  our  lives  men  know 
us,  and  on  the  whole  judge  us  fairly,  even  as  they  watch  us 
keenly.  A  '  sake'  there  is !  What '  sake'  can  it  be  ?  For  repu- 
tation's sake  how  much  is  risked  every  day,  even  health  and 
honour !  For  fame's  sake  men  will  spend  their  dying  breath  to 
lift  the  trumpet  and  peal  forth  the  startling  blast  which  shall 
arrest  the  world's  dull  ear.  For  ease'  sake  how  many  leave  the 
oxen  unyoked  beside  the  idle  plough,  and  the  sword  resting  in 
the  armoury  of  the  Church.  For  revenge'  sake  how  steel-eyed 
malice  will  bide  its  time  and  strike  fair  fame  with  an  assassin's 
hand.  For  gain's  sake  how  many  will  stake  their  all  on  the 
gambler's  chance,  and  hide  from  the  face  of  the  Conscience  that 
accuses  them. 

What  sake  ?  There  is  self  s  sake  under  all  its  myriad  masks. 
Self  that  disguises  its  native  ugliness  by  the  enamel  of  an 
appearance  which  hides  us  even  from  ourselves.  Self,  which 
makes  even  human  love  an  admiration  that  pleases  ourselves 
instead  of  the  guerdon  which  would  guard  and  bless  the  life  of 
another.  Self,  dear  self.  Oh !  that  is  a  terrible  sentence  of 
Shakespeare's:  ' She  cannot  love,  she  is  so  self-endeared.'  Thank 
God  that  only  the  cynic  sees  nothing  but  self-seeking  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  miserable  mistake.  The  eye  sees  often  only 
what  it  looks  for ! 

There  is  courage,  there  is  pity,  there  is  heroism  here.  The 
wild-flowers  of  the  past  that  bloom  among  the  rocks  are  not 
all  scentless  and  dead.  Beware  how  you  teach  your  children  to 
see  nothing  but  knavery  and  trickery  in  the  world  I  How  should 
they  believe  in  the  presence  of  goodness  if  you  teach  them  that 
its  face  is  seldom  to  be  seen  in  the  common  ways  of  men  ?  I 
have  seen  the  self-crucified  and  slain.  I  have  seen  some 
daughters  who  yet  young  have  stood  up  like  priestesses  of  the 
household  at  their  mother's  death,  and  kept  warm  and  sacred 
the  dear  altar  of  the  hearth  and  home.  I  have  seen  aunts  bury 
every  memory  of  their  own  too  brief  and  buried  loves,  and  become 
mothers,  in  ail  save  giving  birth,  to  the  children  of  another.  I 
have  seen  nobility  in  lads  who,  with  no  other  escutcheon  save 
that  of  a  spotless  name,  have  left  marriage  to  others  while  they 
have  kept  the  roof-tree  over  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  And 
more  than  this,  who  has  not  thanked  God  for  the  faith  aiid 
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heroism  of  missionaries,  who  in  this  our  day  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  Christ's  sake,  and  been  buried  in  nameless  places 
amid  the  prairie  and  the  forest  Yes,  there  are  sakes — and 
sakes.  And  we  have  a  '  sake ' — we  who  worship  here  now !  All 
quietlj  and  surely  the  scaffolding  will  be  taken  away  from  our 
fives,  and  then  will  stand  forth  the  clearly-chiselled  history  of 
each— whedier  as  the  Apostle  says  we  have  been  *  lovers  of  our 
own  selves/  or  whether  for  us  to  live  has  been  Christ. 

There  is  a  True  Self  to  be  Loved  for  Chrisfs  Sake. 
There  is  a  self-love  that  is  of  divine  obligation.  I  mean  the 
better  self-love !  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  self  ?  is  an  appeal,  not  to  selfishness,  but 
to  true  self-love.  To  this  Christ  Himself  makes  appeal.  Even 
in  relation  to  sin,  take  care  that  you  do  not  hurt  yourself.  The 
wise  man  says,  *  He  that  sinneth  against  me  wrongeth  his  own 
soul.'  Love  your  true  self  for  Christ's  sake.  He  made  you.  He 
redeemed  you.  When  we  talk  about  self-denial,  let  us  take  care 
what  we  mean.  We  ought  to  mean^  deny  your  passions  and 
please  your  conscience.  In  living  to  God  your  best  nature  will 
be  glorified  and  satisfied.  Christ  knows  the  worth  of  every  soul. 
He  claims  it  as  King,  Saviour,  Brother.  If  the  mother  pleads 
with  the  boy,  for  her  sake  who  bore  him,  to  be  true,  brave,  pure, 
good,  may  not  He  Who  died  to  redeem  us  say  '  for  My  sake '? 

There  is  a  Permanent  Power  in  the  Christ. 

Let  men  explain  this  I  The  philosophers  had  a  certain  empire 
in  their  day,  but  the  farther  you  come  from  them,  so  their 
influence  wanes.  It  is  not  so  with  Christ  His  empire  deepens, 
grows,  and  to-day  millions  bow  at  His  feet,  and  are  ready  to  die 
for  Him.  This  is  wonderful.  *  For  My  sake'  ten  thousand  teachers 
give  up  their  Sabbath  leisure  in  endeavouring  to  bring  out  on 
the  canvas  of  a  child's  heart  the  likeness  of  Christ.  Dr.  Moffatt, 
who  went  forth  sixty  years  ago,  and  Dr.  Southron,  who  went 
forth  and  died  but  yesterday,  alike  went  forth  *  for  My  sake.' 

What  other  name  has  this  might  of  enthusiasm  in  it  ?  What 
other  name  do  men  consent  to  put  above  every  name  ? 

The  nearer  we  get  to  the  best  men,  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
flaws  in  the  marble  appear.  Christ  is  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  person.  For  His  sake  you 
five,  and  for  His  sake  you  would  die  ?  Do  I  startle  you  ?  Did 
you  see  Long's  celebrated  picture  of  the  girl  refusing  to  put  a 
grain  of  incense  on  Caesar's  altar  ?  One  grain !  See  her  lover's 
wistful  face !  will  she  save  herself  for  his  sake  ?  No,  for  Christ's 
sake  she  will  die !  So  would  you !  At  first  you  would  shrink 
from  the  mystery  of  death,  but  you  would  return  home  to  think 
and  pray.     What  that  Name  is  you  never  know  till  asked  to 
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deny  it !  Are  you  ready  ?  Yes,  like  Polycarp  and  Perpetua — *  for 
Christ's  sake/  you  would  even  dare  to  die.  But  to  such 
martyrdom  we  are  not  called.  The  soul  that  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  would  if  the  confessor's  courage  and  the  martyr's 
sacrifice  came  again,  be  faithful  in  that  which  is  greatest.  There 
are  multitudes  this  day,  and  every  day,  who  are  living  to  Christ 
in  little  things,  and  crucifying  self  upon  the  cross  for  His  dear 
sake.  We  are  in  danger  of  taking  too  cynical  a  view  of  our  age. 
There  are  heroisms  still.  There  are  fountains  of  help  and  pity 
in  human  hearts  which  the  Christ  alone  has  unsealed,  and  it  is 
His  cross  cast  into  the  waters  that  keeps  them  fresh  and  pure. 

There  is  a  Blessed  Reward  in  all  Christian  Ser^vice. 

Christ's  reward  is  'with  Him.'  Wherever  our  lot  may  be 
cast,  we  may  enjoy  the  very  life  of  God  Himself;  and  His  joy  as 
it  is  manifested  in  history,  was  not  in  being  ministered  unto, 
but  in  ministering.  We  read  that  for  'the  joy  that  was  set  before 
Him  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.'  No  life  can  be 
blessed  that  centres  in  self.  From  thence  come  all  life's  worst 
miseries  born  of  morbid  feelings  which  are  nursed  in  hearts  that 
live  only  for  themselves,  and  are  bent  upon  their  own  health  or 
fortune,  worldly  ambition.  To  go  '  out  of  ourselves '  is  the  only 
way  to  find  joy.  Does  not  our  very  language  tell  us  so  ?  Is 
not  *  transport '  from  Latin  words  which  speak  of  being  carried 
beyond  ourselves  ?  Is  not '  ecstasy '  from  the  Greek  verb  which 
means  to  be  lifted  beyond  yourself  ?  We  need  not  forget  the 
ultimate  Divine  reward — that  will  surely  come.  The  Master 
Himself  has  pictured  forth  that  day — ^the  Great  Day,  when  a 
cup  of  cold  water  given  in  His  name  shall  not  lose  its  reward, 
when  He  will  recognise  the  inner  spirit  of  all  true  service,  and 
say :  '  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me !' 

Until  that  great  morning  of  reward  dawns  upon  us,  let  us 
examine  and  try  ourselves  in  all  gift  and  service,  and  in  all  that 
makes  the  '  motive '  of  Christian  life.    Mere  outward  consecra- 
tion may  deceive  others,  but  cannot  deceive  ourselves  or  Him. 
'I  know  thy  works,'  Christ  says,  'and  thy  labour  and  thy 
patience  . . .  nevertheless  I  have  somewhat  against  thee,  because 
thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.'    We  can  all  remember  our  hours 
of  first  consecration,  and  since  then  of  special  re-consecratiou, 
when  love  to  Christ  has  been  supreme.    Happy  we,  if  in  closii^ 
these  meditations  we  can  enter  within  the  veil  of  the  heart's 
inner  temple,  beside  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  on  which  no  straoge 
offering  lies,  and  say,  with  uplifted  eyes  in  all  simplicity  and 
sincerity, '  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things ;  Thou  knowest  that  I 
love  Thee !'    Amen. 

The  Editor. 
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The  following  deeply  pathetic  and  interesting  narrative  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland,  whose  known  piety 
and  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause  amply  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
all  the  particulars  given.  It  reveals  a  state  of  things  hard  to 
realize  as  existing  at  the  present  moment^  within  the  bounds  of 
the  British  Empire,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  boasted 
enlightenment,  toleration,  and  justice. 

'  Some  time  ago,  about  two  years  I  believe,  a  policeman  be- 
longing to  the  Church  of  Ireland  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
a  Roman  Catholic  girl  Wishing  to  bring  her  to  the  truth,  he 
gave  her  a  Bible.  The  girl  died  soon  afterwards,  and  then  the 
Bible  fell  into  the  hands  of  her  sisters.  These  girls  induced 
others  to  read  the  Bible  also ;  and  on  Sundays,  and  at  other 
leisure-times,  these  yoimg  people  used  to  retire  to  some  lonely 
place  to  peruse  their  precious  gift.  It  was  not  long  before  they 
began  to  see  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  many  of  the  Roman 
doctrines  in  the  Bible ;  but  that  they  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
opposed  to  its  teaching.  At  last  they  resolved  to  leave  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  became  members  of  a  Church 
which  taught  and  explained  the  Bible  to  its  people.  Three 
girls  of  one  family  have  gone  out  to  Halifax,  and  write  home  to 
say  that  they  attend  a  Protestant  place  of  worship  every  Sunday. 
One  young  man  also  went  to  America.  A  girl  belonging  to 
another  family  married  a  Protestant,  and  goes  to  church  with 
him;  and  a  brother  of  hers  has  been  coming-in  secret  to  the 
Protestant  Church  for  some  time.  I  believe  also  that  two  other 
^Is  are  wavering,  but  are  afraid  to  come  out,  and  no  wonder. 
A  convert  from  Bomanism  in  Ireland  must  either  emigrate  or 
remain  an  insincere  member  of  that  Church,  or  become  subject 
to  terrible  persecution. 

'To  give  yon  an  instance  of  Roman  bigotry  and  persecution. 
One  of  these  converts  came  here  to  church  and  was  reading  his 
Bible.  His  father  found  this  out,  and  he  and  the  priest  took 
the  young  man  to  the  Jesuits,  a  considerable  distance  away,  and 
they  locked  him  up  for  a  week,  when  he  made  his  escape.  At 
night  he  was  locked  up  in  a  cell  like  a  felon,  and  given  a  plank 
bed  to  lie  on.  In  the  day-time  he  was  half  starved,  and  locked 
np  in  a  chapel  with  a  chain  of  beads  to  say  prayers  for  five  or  six 
hours  at  a  time.  He  was  asked,  "  What  devil's  agent  gave  you 
the  Bible  to  read  ?"  and  "  Did  you  not  know  that  God  was  angry 
with  you  for  reading  the  Bible  1"     Angry  for  seeking  to  know 
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God's  will !  These  people  are  all  well-to-do,  and  do  not  change 
their  faith,  as  has  often  been  the  case^  for  selfish  reasons ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  great  loss  to  some  of  them.  One  girl  was  teacher 
of  mnsic  and  French  at  a  Roman  Catholic  school,  and  has  thrown 
up  a  salary  of  nearly  £100  per  annum,  and  emigrated.  One  of 
the  young  men  was  heir  to  a  large  farm,  but  now  his  father  wQl 
not  allow  him  inside  his  door,  such  a  disgrace  does  he  consider 
it  to  be  for  his  son  to  turn  Protestant. 

'  This  story  is  like  what  we  sometimes  read  of  several  centuries 
ago ;  but  it  shows  what  perhaps  you  free  Englishmen  can  hardly 
understand,  living  in  a  Protestant  country,  viz.,  that  Boman  per- 
secution is  as  active  as  ever  wherever  it  can  exert  itself,  and  it 
proves  the  need  of  a  Protestant  Converts'  Protection  Association. 
These  young  people  say  that  many  think  as  they  do,  but  are 
afraid  to  show  their  colours ;  and  that  one  young  man  did  turn, 
and  had  to  turn  back  again  from  fear  of  persecution.  Moie 
than  half  the  effect  of  these  converaions  is  destroyed,  too,  by  the 
converts  being  compelled  to  go  away,  which  they  often  do  with- 
out anyone  knowing  the  real  reason.  What  Ireland  wants  is 
more  Protestants ;  and  if  these  converts  could  remain  here  they 
would  strengthen  our  position,  and  would  influence  others  to 
follow  their  example.  But  all  this  force  of  example  and  in- 
fluence is  lost  by  the  converts  being  compelled  to  emigrate.  It 
would  be  a  great  matter  if  there  were  a  society  to  protect  these 
people,  and  get  them  situations.  I  have  distributed  a  good 
many  Bibles,  tracts,  and  other  papers ;  but  I  think  it  was  the 
Bible  itself  that  opened  the  eyes  of  these  people,  and  indeed,  it 
must  be  a  new  revelation  to  many  of  them. 

'  If  you  insert  this  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  mention  my 
name  or  the  neighbourhood,  as  those  who  are  wavering  might  be 
brought  under  the  persecution  of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  Here, 
where  Bomanists  are  fifty  to  one  Protestant,  the  worst  types  of 
error,  superstition,  and  immoral  tendencies  are  seen ;  and  my 
constant  prayer  to  God  is  that  He  Who  is  the  light  of  this  dark 
world  may  enlighten  the  benighted  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
country;  that  He  may  remove  the  cloud  of  superstition  and 
error  that  hangs  over  it ;  that  He  may  destroy  that  spiritaal 
and  mental  slavery  in  which  the  people  are  kept  by  their 
priests;  and  that  the  day  may  soon  return  when  this  shall 
again  be  the  island  of  the  saints,  and  send  forth  again  men  to 
spread  the  Oospel,  which  they  themselves  have  found  to  be  such 
good  news — the  best  of  alL' — Bible  Society  MorUhly  Reporter. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  NEW  CONGEEGATIONAL  CHURCH, 

CASTLEFIN,  CO.  DONEGAL. 

II. — How  THE  Need  may  be  Met. 

There  are  some  who  entertain  the  erroneous  idea  that  Congre- 
gationalism is  not  suited  to  Ireland. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  course  of  ecclesiastical  events, 
who  note  the  tone  of  discussion  in  Church  Courts,  and  the  temper 
that  pervades  religious  communities,  can  trace  a  strong  current 
setting  towards  independency,  if  not  in  name,  yet  in  sentiment. 
Many  are  imbued  with  its  spirit;  helieve  in,  and  sometimes 
contend  for,  the  admission  of  its  more  distinctive  principles. 
There  is,  indeed,  an  increasing  sense  of  dissatisfaction  with  anti- 
quated creeds;  cold  doctrinal  preaching;  clerical  intolerance^ 
priestcraft,  and  sacerdotalism. 

This  widespread  feeling  has  at  least  in  one  place  found  very 
distinct  expression  in  the  establishment  and  growth  of  a  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Castlefin.  This  church  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  made  by  a  little  company  of  some  thirty  earnest  Christians 
to  testify  against  the  extreme  laxity  of  religious  discipline  and 
the  abounding  ungodliness  and  drunkenness  of  the  district. 
These  friends  at  first  knew  nothing  of  the  theory  of  Indepen- 
dency. But  when  at  their  request  they  were  visited  by  Eev. 
Eobert  Sewell,  and  the  late  Rev.  Leo  Wight  of  Newry,  who 
expounded  the  principles  of  Congregationalism,  they  at  once 
most  unanimously  adopted  them,  and  they  were  then  regularly 
organized  as  a  Christian  Church.  This  occurred  in  August,  1878. 
For  several  months  the  services  on  the  Lord's  Day  were  con- 
ducted by  supplies  regularly  obtained  by  Mr.  SewelL  On  19th 
June,  1879,  Rev.  James  Lewis  was  ordained  pastor.  There  are 
now  some  eighty  members.  And  had  it  not  been  for  emigration 
the  number  would  have  been  quite  a  hundred.  This  very  con- 
siderable increase  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of  persons 
converted  under  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel  during  the  last  four 
years.  The  fact  that  there  is  no  other  Protestant  place  of 
worship  in  the  town  (the  nearest  is  an  Episcopal  Church,  one 
mile  distant),  though  quite  half  of  the  population  of  the 
place  and  neighbourhood  are  nominal  Protestants,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  these  have  no  church  connection^  and  are  living  in 
a  sad  state  of  ignorance,  shows  the  need  for  the  presence  and 
sustenance  of  such  a  movement.  In  connection  with  the  church 
there  is  a  lively  weekly  prayer-meeting.  Also  two  Sunday- 
schools,  and  nine  out-stations.  Systematic  tract-distribution  is 
carried  on;  about  150  poor  cottages  through  the  country  being 
visited  weekly  by  the  workers.    Earnest  and  successful  efforts 
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are  made  to  promote  temperance,  all  the  members  being  total 
abstainers. 

For  more  than  two  years  Divine  worship  was  conducted  in 
the  old  market-house,  access  thereto  being  had  by  a  very  rough 
flight  of  stone  steps.  The  place  was  not  waterproof,  was  very 
draughty,  and  could  only  be  had  for  a  time.  These  most  uncom- 
fortable surroundings,  taken  in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the 
congregation,  seemed  to  justify  the  efifort  to  obtain  a  r^;ular 
place  of  worship.  This  has  been  accomplished  at  a  total  cost  of 
£1,100.  A  manse  has  also  been  built  at  a  cost  of  £500 ;  no 
house  of  any  kind  being  obtainable  in  the  town  or  neighbour- 
hood. Towards  the  new  chapel  the  English  Congregational 
Chapel  Building  Society  granted  £25.  And  towards  the  manse 
£40.  There  stUl  remains  a  debt  of  £450,  which  presses  heavily, 
as  nearly  all  the  people  are  in  humble  circumstances. 

I  should  mention  the  cause  has  been  adopted  by  the  Irish 
Evangelical  Society,  which  makes  an  annual  grant  towards  the 
support  of  the  ministry. 

This  movement  from  the  first  has  been  marked  by  the  Divine 
favour.  Many  souls  have  been  renewed,  some  of  whom  have 
joined  the  church,  and  others,  especially  young  persons,  have 
had  to  leave  for  other  lands  in  quest  of  a  livelihood.  The 
mention  of  a  few  special  cases  will  be  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  well  to  Ireland. 

A  remarkable  case  occurred  within  the  walls  of  the  new  chapel 
before  it  was  finished.  A  young  woman,  who  lived  some  eight 
miles  from  Castlefin,  became  deeply  anxious,  and  seeking  counsel, 
was  asked  to  go  quietly  home,  and  attend  to  her  work,  being  told 
'  You  are  good  enough.*  Her  distress  increasing,  she  was  led  to 
attend  the  services  at  Castlefin.  One  evening  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  prayer-meeting,  she  with  others  was  shown  through  the 
new  chapel,  in  course  of  construction.  She  was  enabled  to  find 
rest  in  the  Saviour,  and  ever  since  has  steadily  followed  the 
Master. 

An  aged  farmer,  in  whose  kitchen  one  of  the  out-station 
services  is  held,  was  one  evening  deeply  anxious.  In  course  of 
conversation  he  exclaimed :  '  I  am  the  biggest  sinner  on  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  my  heart  is  so  hard.'  He  became  decided, 
and  has  since  died  rejoicing  in  the  Lord.  His  only  daughter 
gave  her  heart  to  the  Saviour  about  the  same  time. 

In  another  house,  which  had  not  been  visited  by  a  minister 
for  seven  years,  one  son  and  two  daughters  became  Christians. 
One  of  the  daughters^  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  grasped  my  hand, 
exclaiming :  '  You  are  the  only  person  that  ever  spoke  to  'ni^ 
about  ray  souV  Her  life  since  has  given  delightful  evidence 
that  she  has  been  with  Jesus. 
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In  one  family  the  father,  three  sons,  and  three  daughters' have 
been  turned  to  the  Lord  within  the  last  three  years.  In  another 
the  mother  and  three  daughters.  In  another  the  four  eldest 
children.  In  another  the  two  eldest  children.  These  are  a  few 
of  many  instances  that  might  be  given. 

Evangelistic  services,  sometimes  continued  in  a  series  for 
weeks,  have  been  held  in  towns  at  a  distance,  attended  by 
crowds,  and  with  very  remarkable  success.  Such  Christian 
work  is  the  great  need  of  the  country  districts  in  Ireland  where, 
as  an  almost  invariable  rule,  there  are  no  prayer-meetings,  or 
other  means  of  grace. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  with  the  Divine  blessing  there  is  a 
very  useful  future  before  the  young  church  at  Castlefin.  The 
prayerful  sympathy  of  all  Christians  is  solicited  that  this 
interesting  field  of  aggressive  labour  may  be  more  and  more  a 
centre  of  Divine  light  and  power. 

J.  L. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LIFE. 

IX — Greek  Marriage  Customs. 

We  pass  on  to  describe  some  of  the  religious  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  marriage.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Greek,  from 
the  earliest  times,  was  distinguished,  among  other  respects,  from 
the  nations  of  the  Orient  by  his  freedom  from  sacerdotal  in- 
fluence. In  the  patriarchal  times,  the  king  was  high  priest  on 
behalf  of  his  tribe ;  the  father  of  the  family  priest  in  his  own 
house.  And  never,  in  the  historical  times,  did  the  priests,  as 
a  class,  exert  any  considerable  influence  iu  social  or  political 
matters,  so  far  as  we  know.  Creuzer,  in  his  celebrated  work  on 
the  ancient  Mythologies,  made  a  great  mistake  when  he  assumed 
that  the  myths  contained  a  body  of  ancient  doctrine  imparted  to 
the  people  by  priestly  teaching.  This  and  other  errors  were 
keenly  criticized  by  Lobeck  in  a  valuable  work.  If  on  any 
occasion,  it  would  certainly  be  at  betrothals  and  nuptials  that 
the  divine  authority  and  sacred  functions  of  the  priest  were  re- 
cognised. Yet  while  marriage  was  invested  with  great  solemnity 
and  often  confirmed  by  oath  at  the  altars  and  temples  of  the 
gods,  only  two  places  can  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
literature  (says  Lobeck)  indicating  the  intervention  of  the 
priesthood  in  weddings.  And  in  these  two  cases  the  reference 
is  to  priestesses.  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  priestess  of  Dem^ter 
^  enjoining  an  ordinance  of  the  fathers  upon  the  united  pair.* 
Zonaras,  the  lesdcographer,  speaks  of  the  priestess  at  Athens 

•  Pr»c.  conj.,  138  B. 
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*  bearing  the  sacred  shield,  and  coming  to  the  newly-mairied.' 
Probably  she  was  a  married  woman  herself.  We  do  not  beUeve 
there  were  any  celibate  priests  or  priestesses  among  the  Greeks 
till  late  times,  and  so  much  the  better  for  them.  It  has  always 
been  partly  a  cause,  and  partly  a  sign  of  weakness  in  a  land,  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  priestly  class,  separated  from  the  interests 
of  the  mass  of  the  people.  It  would  really  appear  as  if  the 
religious  democratic  ideas  of  '  Congregationalism '  were  held  by 
the  Greeks.  At  all  events  Homer  tells  us  distinctly  that  the 
priestess  of  Ath^n^  at  Troy  was  appointed  by  the  people  to  the 
ofiice  she  held.*  The  religious  communities  of  Greece  were  in 
fact  from  the  family  as  the  simplest  unit,  up  to  larger  aggregates, — 
which  they  called  phratries  and  amphiktyonies,  which  we  should 
call  associations  or  congregational  unions — independent  congre- 
gations. And  the  spirit  they  tended  to  nourish  was  the  veiy 
reverse  of  a  slavish  or  superstitious  dependence  upon  the  offices 
of  the  priesthood.  '  There  is  not,  there  never  has  been,  a  more 
sacred  union  than  the  wedding  and  intercourse  of  man  and 
woman,'  Plutarch  makes  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  a  dialogue 
say.f  The  ceremony  recognises,  does  not  create,  the  sanctity  of 
the  relation.  It  was  already  under  the  favour  and  blessing  of 
the  gods.  Some  of  the  most  charming  scenes  in  the  Mythology 
are  those  in  which  they  come  down  from  Olympus  to  be  present 
at  the  wedding  of  a  Pc^leus  or  a  Kadmos,  to  join  in  the  hymeneal 
hymns,  and  offer  gifts  to  the  bridegroom.  So  deep  and  earnest 
was  the  Greek's  feeling  about  marriage,  he  could  not  but  think 
of  his  great  gods  as  having  spouses  by  their  side.  H^ra,the 
national  goddess  par  excellence  in  Homer,  is  fitly  wife  of  Zeas, 
and  patroness  of  married  women. 

Besides  Hera  and  her  spouse,  other  divinities  were  particularly 
invoked  on  the  occasion — ^Aphrodit^,  Artemis,  and  the  Nymphs. 
The  Moirai,  whose  function  it  was  to  preside  over  the  lots  of 
individuals,  are  also  named  in  this  connection.  It  would  seem 
that  every  benign,  every  solemn,  every  auspicious  thought  was 
summoned  to  the  mind,  and  vividly  realized  in  the  names  and 
characters  of  these  deities.  Aphrodite  brought  love,  Artemis 
would  listen  to  the  cry  of  the  mother  in  travail  In  the  Moirai 
divine  disposal  was  reverently  acknowledged ;  in  the  Nymphs, 
the  gracious  spirits  of  the  land,  the  endeared  associations  of  the 
home  and  the  past  were  recalled.  In  Greek  polytheism,  the 
many  gods  and  goddesses  eaich  and  all  represented,  on  such  oc- 
casions, associations  of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  mind  of  the 
worshipper  with  places,  with  events  of  the  past,  with  the  torn- 
ing-points  of  destiny,  with  the  hopes  of  the  future.  Indeed,  it 
seems  impossible  to  understand  the  edrly  polytheism  except 
♦  '  Iliad,'  VL  300.  t '  Amat,'  iv. 
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from  this  point  of  view.  With  passionate  love  the  Greek  pre- 
served everything  in  the  religion  and  traditions  of  the  tribes,  which 
reminded  of  the  rich  and  various  elements  of  culture  they  had 
contribnted  to  the  making  of  the  nation.  He  recognised  the 
Divine,  or,  as  he  said,  the  Dcemonion,  as  One  in  many  forms — 
an  Energy  presiding  in  different  departments  of  human  life  and 
of  the  wondrous  world  of  Nature.  Far  different  was  it  in  later 
times,  when  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  old  religion  had  been 
foigotten,  when  intercourse  with  the  East  had  introduced  con- 
fusion into  the  fellowship  of  the  gods,  and  worship  had  sunk 
into  a  meaningless  superstition^  going  on  by  the  mere  momentum 
of  custom.  However^  there  was  always  plenty  of  superstition, 
fiom  the  present  educated  point  of  view,  in  Greek  ideas,  i,e, 
belief  which  will  not  stcuid  the  test  of  scientific  experience. 

For  example,  Hesiod,  our  oldest  author  next  to  Homer,  in  his 
'Works  and  Days' — a  poem  full  of  religious  and  moral  feeling, 
a  sort  of  Greek  '  Book  of  Proverbs  * — gives  this  precept :  '  Bear 
in  mind  that  you  must  avoid  on  the  fourth  day  both  of  the 
waning  and  of  the  beginning  month,  brooding  over  soul-destroy- 
ing cares;  'tis  a  right  perfect  (i.e.  lucky)  day  for  thee.'*  On 
one  of  these  days,  he  goes  on,  the  bridegroom  should  lead  home 
Iiis  bride,  having  consulted  the  seers  and  chosen  birds  such  as 
are  suitable  for  the  occasion,  i.e.  having  first  ascertained  that 
the  omens  were  favourable.  An  old  commentator  on  the  passage 
gives  a  list  of  some  eight  birds  that  were  not  to  be  chosen. 
The  fifth  day  of  each  decade  was  on  the  contrary  to  be  avoided, 
as  awful  and  unlucky,  because  on  a  fifth  day  Horkos,  the 
avenging  daemon  of  Perjury,  the  son  of  Eris  (Strife),  was  bom 
and  waited  on  by  the  Erinnyes  (Furies).  This  passage  is  one  of 
those  which  show  that  in  Greek  religion  men's  minds  oscillated 
between  the  extremes  of  joy  and  of  terror ;  a  fact  often  ignored 
even  by  eminent  writers.  It  is  common  enough  to  read  that 
the  Greek  looked  habitually  upon  the  sunny  side  of  life  and 
destiny.  It  was  not  so ;  here  we  see  him  passing,  within  the 
interval  of  a  day,  from  dutiful  rejoicing  to  the  very  opposite 
pole  of  feeling. 

In  later  times  the  full  moon  was  regarded  as  the  proper  time 
for  marriage,  and  the  winter  season.  There  was  a  special 
wedding-month — Gam^lion,  corresponding  nearly  to  January, 
and  sacred  to  H^ra. 

In  how  deeply  sacred  an  aspect  the  engagement  was  viewed, 
with  what  religious  feelings  entered  upon,  we  may  gather  from 
the  rites  of  preparation  which  preceded  it.  One  of  the  most 
significant  of  these  was  the  washing  in  sacred  springs.  At 
Athens  there  was  a  fount  in  ancient  times  called  Kallirhod,  the 

*  Op.,  800. 
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Fair-flowing,  afterwards,  when  an  artistic  structure  had  been 
raised  over  it,  the  '  Nine  Conduits.'  On  the  most  solemn  occa- 
sions its  waters  were  used,  and  still  in  Thucydides'  *  time,  he  tells 
us,  before  weddings  and  other  sacred  observances,  the  custom  was 
retained.  On  vases  may  be  seen  the  representation  of  Athenian 
maidens  drawing  water  for  the  bridal  bath  from  this  fountain. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  clinging  tenacity  of  old 
religious  customs  to  a  soil  and  a  people,  long  after  their  meaning 
has  been  forgotten,  and  when  they  have  even  passed  into  a 
pantomimic  burlesque.  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  glance  at 
modern  Greece.  Weddings  are  solemnized  on  Sundays;  but 
the  preceding  day  is  filled  with  ceremonies,  the  relics  of  the  old 
Pagan  services.  An  ox  is  slaughtered,  and  omens  are  drawn 
from  the  way  in  which  the  blood  is  sprinkled.  In  the  evening, 
the  bridegroom's  head  is  washed  by  women  with  water,  which 
has  been  solemnly  brought  by  a  boy,  whose  parents  are  still 
living.-f-  The  best  man,  the  *  friend  of  the  bridegroom  *  (paror 
nymphos  in  olden  time),  then  dresses  his  beard,  and  finally  the 
women  comb  the  hair  of  his  head.  Meantime  songs  are  sung, 
which  bewail  the  approaching  loss  of  his  celibate  Ufe,  and  his 
entrance  upon  that  of  a '  worldling,'  finishing  with  a  lamentable 
howl.:[  A  similar  ceremony  is  proceeding  at  the  bride's  house. 
Her  hair  is  combed  and  plaited,  and  she  is  led  to  the  bath  to 
the  sound  of  music.  The  following  is  a  rendering  of  a  Thessalian 
song  sung  on  such  occasions : 

'  From  the  mountain-peak  on  high 
Hear  the  falcon's  shnUing  cry  : 
For  this  day  and  morrow  s  eve 
All  the  winds  shall  cease  to  grieve  ! 
Happy,  happy  bridal  pair, 
Stalwart  youth  and  maiden  fair.* 

One  of  the  more  ludicrous  customs  alluded  to  above  is  that 
connected  with  the  fetching  of  water  from  the  spring  to  be  used 
by  the  future  wife.  Arrived  at  the  spring  she  solemnly  greets 
it,  and  drinks  of  the  water  with  hollowed  hand.  She  then  casts 
in  some  gold  pieces  and  various  articles  of  food.  Then  follows 
a  dance  with  song  about  the  spring.  Finally  a  boy,  (or  two  boys, 
qualified  in  the  way  above-named),  dips  into  the  spring  a  special 

♦  II.  15. 

t  Such  youths,  as  peculiarly '  lucky,'  were  preferred  both  by  Greeto 
and  Romans,  who  called  them  patrimi  et  mcUnmu  In  reference  to  sudi 
the  saying  runs  in  Albania, '  The  black  ox  has  not  trodden  on  thea'  It 
is  curious  that  we  should  find  Sir  W.  Scott  using  the  same  saying  in  the 
'Antiquary,'  ch.  xl.,  and  with  a  similar  reference.  There  are  other 
resemblances  between  the  Scotch  and  Albanians  in  dress,  etc  They  tf« 
probably  much  nearer  akin  to  each  other,  at  any  rate,  than  we  are  to  the 
*Lo8t  Tribes  of  Israel' 

X  Wachsmuth,  'Das  alte  Qriechenland  im  neuen,'  1864,  p.  87. 
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vessel  for  the  purpose,  and  carries  it,  without  speaking  a  word, 
back  to  the  house  of  the  pair.  It  is  thus  holy  and  health-giving 
'unspoken  water'  (amileto  nero).  The  pair  fill  their  mouths 
full  of  this  holy  water  and,  within  the  house-door,  strive  to 
sprinkle  one  another  with  it.  Another  account  (of  Albanian 
customs)  says  that  on  the  return  of  the  boys  with  the  water,  a 
woman  makes  some  paste  with  it,  and  proceeds  to  smear  the  face 
of  the  husband  and  one  of  his  friends.* 

We  may  not  be  able  to  unravel  the  enigma  of  many  of  these 
old  customs.  But  taking  them,  ancient  and  modern,  as  a  whole, 
it  is  dear  that  they  express  and  illustrate  the  feeb'ngs  about 
marriage  in  ancient  times,  as  the  advance  to  a  higher  life,  a 
teleiotSa,  or  '  state  of  completeness,'  or  perfection,  as  the  Greek 
said.  There  are  several  passages  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  referring 
to  the  Church  as  a  bride,  and  the  nuptial  relation  to  Christ, 
othetB  referring  to  *  perfection,'  which  are  not  well  understood 
until  we  have  fixed  in  our  mind  some  of  these  pictures  of  old 
time  still  faintly  mirrored  in  the  present,  and  recognise  how 
thoroughly  every  interesting  phase  of  life  was  suffused  with 
mystic  meaning,  and  brought  under  the  protection  of  higher 
powers. 

Eev.  E.  Johnson. 


TENNYSON  ON  RITUALISM. 

('The  Holy  Gkail.') 

In  this  Idyll  the  poet  breaks  a  lance  with  that  movement  of  our 
times  for  which  we  have  no  better  name  than  Eitualism.  The 
Holy  Grail,  or  Sangreal,  according  to  the  legend,  is  the  cup  used 
by  our  Lord  at  the  Last  Supper.  It  was  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  Glastonbury, 

'  And  there  awhile  it  bode ;  and  if  a  man 
Could  touch  or  see  it,  he  was  heal'd  at  once, 
By  faith,  of  all  his  ills.' 

For  the  wickedness  of  the  times  it  was  caught  up  to  heaven, 
and  thenceforth  never  seen  but  by  the  saintly,  to  whom  it  was 
a  present  rapture  and  the  pledge  of  eternal  glory.  The  legend 
lends  itself  easily  to  the  poet's  purpose.  The  pursuit  of  the 
Holy  Grail  staiids  for  a  symbol  of  that  enthusiastic  pietism 
which  twists  in,  among  the  strands  of  Christian  motives  and 
Christlike  dispositions,  a  certain  glorified  selfishness — a  grasping 
after  place  and  position  in  the  unseen  world — a  heated  mysticism 
far  more  allied  to  the  temper  of  Indian  Fakirs  than  to  the  un- 
conscious goodness,  the  lovely  unselfishness,  and  quiet  sober 
temper  belonging  to  '  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.' 

*  Dozen,  *  Contes  Alb.,'  1881,  p.  196. 
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Be  it  noted  that  the  temper  of  mind  and  notions  of  ChristiBn 
truth  and  duty  condemned  in  this  Idyll,  and  which,  for  brevity, 
we  may  call  Asceticism  or  Ritualism  (gathering,  as  we  must,  in 
one  word,  many  conceptions  beyond  those  it  etymologically 
indicates),  are  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  votary,  not  of 
the  antagonist  and  hostile  critic  The  maxim  which  breathes 
the  wish  that  we  could  '  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,'  needs  a 
correlated  maxim  expressive  of  the  advantage  all  disputers  would 
gain  from  the  ability  to  see  others  as  they  (those  others)  see 
themselves.  The  lesson  of  the  brass  and  silver  shield  is  not  yet 
learned.  The  poem  treats  tenderly  and  reverently  those  who, 
following  the  signpost  of  Asceticism,  say  '  Sic  itur  ad  asira- 
The  object  of  their  endeavour  is  mainly  noble.  These  aspirants 
to  the  sky  are  at  all  events  nobler  than  those  who  wallow  in 
animalism,  whose  type  in  this  poem  is  Gawain,  or  those  who 
make  an  easy  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  a  forged  warrant  for 
an  indolent  and  self-pleasing  life. 

We  see  in  the  early  part  of  the  poem  a  picture  of  the  noble  life 
as  the  Ritualist  sees  it,  and  only  in  the  last  page  or  two  are  the 
shutters  thrown  back^  and  the  inherent  poverty  of  his  artificial 
illumination  exposed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  divine  simplicity  of 
the  highest  life.  We  are  shown  the  cold  cinders  and  ashes  of  a 
burned-out  ascetic  passion  in  the  conversation  between  Sir  Fer- 
civale  and  the  old  monk.  The  knight  is  warm  with  the  first  love 
of  the  fascinating  Quest  of  the  Grail.  The  aged  recluse  exhibits 
the  outcome  of  what  is,  after  all,  little  better  than  a  refined  selfish- 
ness. No  glorious  visions  come  to  him;  his  life  is  self-centred; 
even  in  his  days  of  expiring  vitality  he  longs  for  the  domestic 
joys  he  forswore  in  youth,  and  is  '  plagued  with  dreams  of  some- 
thing sweet' 

'  Beyond  all  sweetness  in  a  life  so  rich — 
Ah  !  blessed  Lord,  I  speak  too  earthly-wise 
Seeing  I  never  straved  beyond  this  cdl, 
But  live  like  an  ola  badger  in  his  earth, 
With  earth  about  him  everywhere,  despite 
All  fast  and  penance.' 

It  is  a  picture  to  move  some  to  scoffing,  more  to  compassion. 
But  true  wisdom  rebukes  the  scoffer.  Let  not  the  Esaus  of  the 
wine-bottle,  the  horse-race,  and  the  music-hall  imagine  them- 
selves justified  in  throwing  stones  at  the  lean  and  sour  or  proud 
ascetic.  The  self-torturing,  '  will- worshipping '  devotee  has  not 
received  the  full  light ;  but  he  occupies  a  far  higher  d^ree  than 
the  Esau  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  and  it  is  not  the  fleshly  and 
selfish  man  who  can  judge  him.  Indeed  the  danger  to  the 
world,  of  asceticism,  Ues  in  this,  that  most  men  have  grace 
enough  to  recognise  it  as  a  higher  elevation,  but  fail  to  see  that 
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it  conceals  the  highest  of  all  behind  it,  and  pass  their  pilgrimage 
in  ignorance  that 

* the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled, 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himseu  is  moon  and  sun.' 

{Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,) 

Gawain,  the  representative  of  the  fleshly  man,  blind  alike  to 
the  higher  and  the  highest,  answered  Arthur's  query  by  a  light 
assurance  that  the  Quest  was  not  for  him.    He         ' 

' found  a  silk  pavilion  in  a  field, 

And  merry  maidens  in  it' 

He  boasts  that  Arthur  never  found  him  slack  in  battle,  but 
pours  scorn  on  Percivale's  Quest,  and  swears  he  will  be 

thrice  as  blind  as  any  noonday  owl, 


To  holy  virgins  in  their  ecstasies, 
Henceforward' 

Far  nobler  than  Gawain  the  earthly,  was  Sir  Lancelot.  Lancelot 
was  a  grievous  sinner.  Treasonable  adultery  with  the  Queen 
scarred  his  soul;  but  he  had  in  his  heart  the  blessedness  of 
pain.  The  agony  of  life,  the  spiritual  life  that  was  in  him,  con- 
tending with  his  death  of  sin,  drove  him  into  wilderness  and 
desert ;  in  wild  solitudes,  in  the  heart  of  mysterious  tempests 
and  darkness,  he  caught  a  gleam  of  the  Celestial  apparition  for 
which  his  better  nature  hungered.  Death  in  him  was  strong, 
for  sin  is  death ;  but  life  was  stronger.  The  battle  was  fierce 
and  long,  but  life  remained  victor  at  the  last.  How  should  the 
fleshly  Gawain  understand  the  struggles  of  a  Lancelot,  any  more 
than. the  raptures  of  a  Percivale,  or  the  sunny  bliss  of  pure  Sir 
Galahad  ?  *  The  spiritual  man  judgeth  all  things,  but  he  himself 
is  judged  of  no  man.'  Percivale  can  judge  Gawain.  Galahad 
can  judge  Percivale.  Arthur  judges  Galahad  and  all,  including 
Lancelot. 
The  King  does  full  justice  to  the  devotees  of  the  Quest. 

' ''  Deafer,"  said  the  blameless  King, 
"  Gawain,  and  blinder  unto  holy  things 
Hope  not  to  make  thyself  by  idle  vows, 
Beinjf  too  blind  to  have  desire  to  see. 
But  if  indeed  there  came  a  sign  from  heaven, 
Blessed  are  Bors,  Lancelot,  and  Percivale, 
For  these  have  seen  accoroinff  to  their  sight. 
For  every  fiery  prophet  in  old  times, 
And  all  the  sacred  madness  of  the  bard, 
When  God  made  music  through  them,  could  but  speak 
His  music  by  the  framework  and  the  chord ; 
And  as  ye  saw  it  ye  have  spoken  truth." ' 

The  facts  of  the  soul  and  its  relation  to  God  and  of  the  life 
eternal  are  as  solid  as  all  other  facts ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  all 
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seeking  souls  to  keep  even  rank  with  one  another  in  their 
forward  march  towards  apprehension  of  them,  nor  even  to  travel 
the  same  road.    He  who  sang 

'  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom  ; 
Lead  Thou  me  on/ 

doubtless  received  answer  to  that  prayer ;  but  in  the  faith  he 
now  holds,  he  is  seen  to  be  distanced  by  many  his  inferiors  in 
intellectual  gifts.  We  cannot  read  the  riddle  of  the  history  of 
many  earnest  and  beautiful  souls.  But  their  earnestness,  their 
sweetness,  their  many  spiritual  fascinations  must  not  prevent 
our  standing  by  the  side  of  Arthur  the  King^  as  he  tenderly, 
reverently,  yet  firmly  judges  them.  The  high  must  not  shut 
out  the  highest  from  our  vision  and  our  strenuous  Endeavour. 

The  mood  of  soul  which  we  have  described  as  high,  but  not 
the  highest,  reveals  its  earthly  admixture  to  one  who  steadily 
contemplates  its  phenomena  as  displayed  by  our  contemporaries. 
Self-appreciation,  spiritual  pride,  desire  of  honour  among  men, 
love  of  power,  disclose  themselves  in  various  ways.  Distinctive 
dress  is  one  morbid  symptom.  Priestly  garb  in  a  man,  the 
specially  constructed  coat,  the  peculiar  head-gear,  the  amdoos 
discrimination  of  himself  from  the  '  layman,'  the  proudly  ngly 
dress  of  the  '  Sister,' — all  show  the  lines  of  pride  in  the  spiritual 
spectroscope.  There  is  an  impatience  of  '  dissent,'  an  assump- 
tion of  authority,  and  an  irritation  amounting  to  irascibiUty  at 
those  who  question  the  validity  of  the  claim  to  spiritual  prece- 
dence. Self  peeps  out  from  behind  the  closed  blinds  of  the 
saint.  The  animal  part  of  our  nature  is  spumed,  perhaps 
treated  with  needless  cruelty,  but  selfhood  is  not  killed.  It  (^n 
breathe  and  flourish  in  a  higher  sphere  than  that  of  animal  life, 
though  not  in  the  highest. 

After  the  knights  have  related  their  various  fortunes  in  Uie 
quest  for  the  Grail,  Arthur  passes  judgment  on  them  all,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  our  familiar  hymn,  beginning— 

'  Father,  I  know  that  all  my  life 
Is  portioned  out  for  me,' 

containing  the  stanza  renouncing  the  self-will  of  those  who  fare 

forth  on  the  spiritual  journey 

*  Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 
Or  secret  thing  to  know.' 

Arthur  reminds  his  knights  that  some  had 

• followed  wandering  firee, 

Lost  in  the  quagmire.' 

Others  (reminding  us  of  some  names  known  to  the  publiCi  and 
others  only  known  to  sorrowing  families),  who— 

'  Leaving  human  wrongs  to  right  themaelyee, 
Care  but  to  pass  into  the  silent  life.' 
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They  maj  have  had  their  visions  and  their  triumphs.     Sut — 

'  Now  his  chair  desires  him  here  in  vain. 
However  they  may  crown  him  otherwhere.' 

The  true  highest  is  not  found  in  spiritual  eminences  visible  to 
men.  'Reverends/  *Very  Reverends/  and  'Most  Reverends/ 
represent  after  all  only  'honour  that  cometh  from  man/  *  Secular' 
and  'sacred'  are  misleading  human  distinctions.  The  layman 
is  as  near  to  God  as  the  ecclesiastic.  Modem  sacerdotal 
authority  is  a  figment  of  man's  invention.  The  seers  of  old 
times^  the  prophets  who  brought  down  the  message  for  the 
times  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  were  laymen,  not  priests.  The 
word  of  the  Lord  now,  as  in  the  older  days,  recognises  none  of 
our  vain  distinctions.  It  comes  to  the  soul  that  waits  and 
listens,  and  is  ready  to  be  '  obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision/  and 
it  is  heard  by  this  man  in  his  shoemaker's  shop,  and  that  one  in 
his  gardening,  and  the  other  on  his  stool  in  an  attorney's  office. 
God  sets  His  seal  on  this  man  and  that  for  special  service,  and 
with  the  seal  comes  the  knowledge  to  the  selected  soul  of '  what 
the  Lord  will  have  him  do.'  But  he  who,  without  having  his 
lips  touched  by  any  coal  of  fire  from  off  the  altar,  'goes  into  the 
church/  as  the  foolish  phrase  runs,  and  affects  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  remains  an  empty  vessel,  a  cloud  without 
water  fox  the  earth.  All  honest  work  is  God's  work.  In  any 
and  every  path  of  human  activity  the  pure  soul  may  look  to 
meet  Him.  Christ '  did  not  pray  that  His  disciples  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  world/  only  that  they  should  be '  kept  from  the 
eviL'  In  the  collision  of  the  faithful  soul  with  life's  common 
duties  and  hard  tasks,  the  fire  of  God  is  struck  out.  In  the 
stress  of  the  legendary  Roman  Caule,  the '  Great  Twin  Brethren ' 
appear,  and  the  leader  of  the  Roman  host  is 

* aware  of  a  princely  pair 

That  rode  at  his  right  hand.' 

Here  is  King  Arthur's  judgment  of  his  knights  and  their 
Quest: 

'  And  some  anions  you  held,  that  if  the  King 
Had  seen  the  sight  he  would  have  sworn  the  vow ; 
Not  easily,  seeing  that  the  King  must  guard 
That  which  he  rules,  and  is  but  as  the  hind 
To  whom  a  space  of  land  is  given  to  plough, 
Who  may  not  wander  from  the  allotted  fi^d 
Before  his  work  be  done  ;  but,  being  done, 
Let  visions  of  the  night  and  of  the  day 
Come  as  they  will ;  and  many  a  time  they  come, 
Until  this  earth  he  walks  on  seems  not  earth, 
The  light  that  strikes  his  eyeball  is  not  Hght, 
The  air  that  smites  his  forehead  is  not  air 
But  vision — yea,  his  very  hand  and  foot — 
In  moments  when  he  feels  he  cannot  die, 
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And  knows  himself  no  vision  to  himself, 

Nor  the  high  Qod  a  vision,  nor  that  One 

Who  rose  again  :  ye  have  seen  what  ye  have  seen.' 

And  the  chronicler,  Sir  Percivale,  adds — 

'  So  spake  the  King ;  I  know  not  all  he  meant.' 

He  did  not  see  as  far  as  Ai'thur.  The  lower  sphere,  even  though 
not  the  lowest,  cannot  judge  the  higher.  Arthur  saw  God,  and 
saw  the  Christ,  and  saw  himself  in  his  relation  to  the  Father 
and  the  Son  in  a  clear  light,  that  needed  no  fantastic  decoration, 
no  coloured  glass,  no  earthly  mediator  and  expositor,  no  sacer- 
dotal cicerone,  no  mystery  of  sacramental  cups  appearing  and 
vanishing.  He  dwelt  in  the  daylight,  and  the  pretty  shadows 
fled  before  him. 

Edward  Butler. 


LIGHT  BREAKING  IN  INDIA. 

Fifty  years  ago  only  two  or  three  small  missions  existed  among  the 
eighteen  million  people  on  the  east  coastof  India  who  speakTelugii. 
This  led  to  its  adoption  as  a  sphere  of  labour  by  the  American  Bap- 
tist Missionary  Union,  who  sent  there  two  missionaries  in  183«^ 
one  of  whom  finally  settled  at  Nellore  in  1840.    He  and  a  new  col- 
league met  with  so  little  success,  that,  when  four  years  afterwards 
they  had  to  retire  in  broken  health,  they  left  a  church  of  only 
eight  members,  and  found  in  America  the  Mission  Conmiittee 
discussing  a  proposal  to  abandon  the  mission.  Mr.  Day's  earnest- 
ness saved  the  mission  from  this  fate,  and  he  returned  in  1S48 
with  a  new  coUeajjue.    So  unpromising,  however,  did  the  mission 
appear,  that  in  1853,  and  again  in  1862,  its  abandonment  was 
gravely  considered.     On  the  latter  occasion  Mr.  Jewett  declared 
before  the  Committee,  that  if  they  abandoned  the  mission  he 
would  not,  since  his  resolve  was  fixed  to  return.    *  Well,*  replied 
the  secretary, '  ray  brother,  if  you  are  resolved  to  go  back,  we 
must  at  least  send  some  one  with  you  to  bury  you :  you  at  all 
events  shall  have  a  Christian  burial  in  that  heathen  land.'   And 
so  they  sent  him  with  a  new  colleague.     His  resolve  to  return 
-was  doubtless  deepened  by  his  interest  in  a  new  station  he  had 
chosen.    Whilst  on  a  preaching  tour  northward,  he  and  three 
native  helpers  came  to  Ongole.     In  the  early  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  1853  they  ascended  a  hill  to  get  a  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  were  at  once  impressed  with  its  suitability 
as  a  mission  station.     Below  them  lay  the  large  and  populous 
town,  and  around,  within  easy  range,  were  some  fifty  villages. 
Stirred  by  the  sight  of  such  a  fair  region  wholly  given  to  idolatry, 
without  a  single  voice  to  proclaim  the  great  salvation,  they  there 
and  then  knelt  down,  and  each  in  turn  prayed  that  God  would 
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send  a  missionaiy  to  Ongole.  They  descended  the  hill  with 
lighter  hearts,  for  they  had  a  profound  conviction  their  request 
was  accepted  by  God. 

The  companion  sent  back  with  Mr.  Jewett  in  1865  was  the 
Eev.  J.  £.  Clough,  designated  as  a  missionary  to  Ongole.  There 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  following  year,  when  a  church 
of  eight  members  was  formed,  who  at  the  close  of  1868  had 
increased  to  148.  And  now  came  another  answer  to  prayer. 
During  the  week  of  prayer,  at  the  beginning  of  1869,  it  was  the 
special  petition  of  the  people  that  God  would  convert  and  add 
oOO  to  the  Church  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  did  happen  that 
573  were  added  to  the  Ongole  community,  as  well  as  55  to  that 
at  the  old  station  at  Nellore.  Nor  did  the  accessions  then  cease, 
for  in  March,  1873,  the  former  church  had  1,745  communicants, 
whilst  at  the  other  two  stations  there  were  497  members.  The 
missionaries  from  the  beginning  had  made  preaching  their  great 
work,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  or  four  new  missionaries 
they  had  opened  a  new  station  at  Bamapatam,  on  the  sea-coast, 
where  they  established  on  an  important  scale  the  Brownson 
Theolc^cal  Seminary  in  1872,  for  the  training  of  a  native 
ministry.  These,  as  it  will  be  seen,  were  soon  wanted.  Steady 
accessions  were  made  to  the  churches,  and  the  Gospel  was 
diligently  preached  in  the  surrounding  districts,  when,  in  1876 
and  1877,  a  severe  famine  occurred. 

The  missionaries  felt  bound  to  co-operate  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Relief  Committees  in  England  and  America,  in 
saving  the  people  from  its  terrors,  and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Clough,  the 
only  missionary  at  Ongole,  felt  it  right  to  take  a  Government 
contract  to  cut  a  portion  of  a  canal,  which  in  the  course  of  six 
months  gave  employment  to  some  thousands  of  people.  Mr. 
Clough  judged  that  the  dreadful  confusion  into  which  society 
was  thrown  justified  him  in  this,  and  in  employing  his  native 
preachers  and  teachers  to  superintend  those  labourers,  on  the 
condition^  that  the  former  should  be  at  liberty  to  preach  and 
teach  when  the  latter  had  done  their  day's  work  and  were  disposed 
to  listen.  In  the  course  of  these  months,  many  thousands  heard 
the  great  facts  and  truths  of  Christianity  carefully  pressed  on 
their  attention ;  for  great  numbers  gathered  around  the  works 
who  were  not  directly  employed,  and  the  labourers  generally 
after  two  or  three  months  made  way  for  relations  or  friends.  It 
may  be  that  trouble  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  tender,  or 
that  interested  motives  influenced  many ;  or  may  it  not  have 
heen  that  this  evidence  of  noble  beneficence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  the  people  of  England  and  America,  and  the 
missionaries,  so  unlike  what  generally  happens  in  a  purely 
native  state  of  society  on  the  occurrence  of  such  calamities, 
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along  with  the  preaching  of  a  religion  of  love  and  mercy,  touched 
the  hearts  of  these  poor  people.  However  it  was,  there  arose  in 
the  hearts  of  multitudes  a  desire  to  become  Christians.  Fearing 
that  some  might  be  deceiving  themselves  or  be  influenced  by 
the  hope  of  gain  merely,  Mr.  Clough  for  iSfteen  months  declined 
all  requests  for  baptism,  still  continuing,  however,  through  his 
more  than  300  preachers  and  teachers,  to  give  instruction  to  all 
who  were  willing  to  receive  it.  But  when  the  famine  ceased 
and  the  relief  works  were  closed,  he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer 
justified  in  refusing  many  of  those  who  came  and  had  been 
watched  and  carefully  instructed  for  so  long  a  time.  During  the 
latter  half  of  June  therefore,  1878,  he  baptized  1,168  persons;  in 
July,  7,513 ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  9,606.  These  additions 
made  the  membership  of  the  Ongole  Church  13,304  Those 
remarkable  accessions  have  not  continued,  nor  was  it  to  be  ex- 
pected; but  from  1,500  to  2,000  adults  have  annually  been 
received.  The  number  of  communicants  connected  with  Ongole 
and  its  out-stations  in  1881  is  given  as  19,367 ;  and  this  repre- 
sents a  population  that  may  in  the  general  sense  be  called 
Christian  of  50,000.  Nor  is  this  all ;  at  Nellore  the  comma- 
uicants  were  454,  and  at  Eamapatam  531,  with  an  aggr^ate 
of  more  than  3,200  nominal  Christians.  These  are  remarkable 
results,  the  most  remarkable,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  Indian 
Christianity.  And  they  bear  evidence  of  great  genuineness. 
It  is,  moreover,  in  harmony  with  the  Indian  character  and  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  know  it  well,  that  a  people  so  timid, 
so  singularly  bound  together  by  caste  and  social  usages,  and  so 
gregarious,  will  finally  move  in  masses  from  heathenism  to 
Christianity.  Indeed,  there  have  been  repeated  indications  in 
various  parts  of  India  of  a  disposition  to  revolt  from  the  popular 
superstitions,  but  never  have  they  been  so  significant  as  during 
the  past  few  years.  And  is  not  this  in  harmony  with  the  facts 
and  phenomena  everywhere  seen  in  the  history  of  Christianity  ? 
It  would  be  premature  to  pass  a  judgment  on  this  movement, 
but  it  will  certainly  assist  us  to  understand  it  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  the  missionaries  who  are  guiding  it  suggest:  1st.  That  for 
twenty-nine  years  at  least,  many  of  God's  chosen  people  have 
been  praying  to  Him  daily  for  the  conversion  of  the  whole 
Telugu  people ;  2nd.  That  the  means  which  God  has  chosen  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  have  been  faithfully  employed  for 
at  least  sixteen  years  in  nearly  every  village  and  hamlet  from 
whence  those  converts  have  come ;  3rd.  That  for  thirteen  years 
converts  have  been  forsaking  their  idols  and  turning  in  con- 
siderable numbers  to  Christianity;  4th.  That  this  is  by  no 
means  the  first  instance  of  great  numbers  and  even  nations 
turning  in  masses  to  the  worship  of  Otod. 

Edward  Storbow. 
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The  Poultby  Chapel  {c<mtinued). 

In  the  past  generation  the  Poultry  Chapel  was  a  place  of 
frequent  resort  on  occasion.  Its  central  position  rendered  it 
convenient  for  some  of  the  May  meetings  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  to  be  held  there ;  and  when  Crosby  Hall  and  New 
Broad  Street  Chapel  successively  had  become  too  strait  for  the 
assemblies  of  the  Congregational  Union,  the  Poultry  took  turns 
with  the  Weigh  House  in  receiving  that  body.  Here  the 
brethren  from  the  country  congregated  on  memorable  mornings 
in  many  a  May,  and  the  wonder  is  that  such  an  arrangement 
was  not  continued  en  perTnansTice  when  the  Church  in  the 
Poultry  '  transmigrated/  as  souls  are  said  to  do,  into  the 
nobler  building  on  the  Holborn  Viaduct  Its  enlarged  space, 
and  its  convenient  proximity  to  the  Memorial  Hall,  al&e  render 
it  specially  suitable  under  existing  circumstances.  With  the 
accession  of  Dr.  Parker  to  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Union,  such 
an  arrangement,  so  suitable  and  wise,  must  surely  be  in- 
augurated. 

Returning  to  the  Poultry  Chapel,  most  of  my  readers  will 
have  as  vivid  a  remembrance  as  I  have  of  it,  with  its  spacious 
area  and  lofty  galleries,  with  upper  balcony  on  one  side  for  the 
school-children,  as  the  manner  used  to  be.  The  massive,  circular 
mahogiiny  pulpit  was  perhaps  the  only  really  handsome  feature 
of  the  place ;  but  the  general  aspect  of  things  was  that  of  high 
respectability.  My  remembrance  of  the  Poultry  Chapel  dates 
only  from  the  latter  years  of  Mr.  Clayton's  ministry,  and  these 
were  not  its  best.  Always  numerous  and  respectable,  the  con- 
gregation was  not  then  a  crowded  one,  nor  was  my  impression 
of  the  service,  as  gained  from  an  occasional  visit,  that  of  great 
vigour.  The  three  divisions  into  reading,  prayer,  and  sermon, 
were  long  retained ;  but  though  the  minister  manifested  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fluency  and  of  easy  eloquence  in  his  discours- 
ing, the  general  effect  was  not  exhilarating.  The  brightness  had 
worn  off,  and  '  the  light  of  other  days  had  faded.'  This  arose 
partly  from  the  removal  of  citizens  to  the  suburbs,  allowing 
only  of  their  attendance  once  a  day ;  partly  also  from  the  failing 
vigour  of  the  pastor  who,  as  he  afterwards  told  me  in  his  own 
facetious  way,  was  suffering  from  infirmities  he  could  not  well 
recapitulate  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.  The  fact  of  Mr. 
Binney  being  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power  at  the  Weigh 
House,  which  was  but  the  length  of  a  street  from  the  Poultry, 
inay  also  serve  to  account  for  the  coming  generation,  and 
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especially  young  men,  being  drawn  oflF  thither  from  all  parts  of 
the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  so  leaving  the  Poultry  Chapel 
among  others  to  its  old  setded  but  diminishing  congregation* 

SUCCESSIVE  PASTORATES. 

The  people  at  the  Poultry  were  far  too  loyal  to  their  old 
pastor  to  hint  that  possibly  a  younger  man  might  restore  its 
failing  fortunes,  or  even  to  suggest  a  colleague.  But  about  the 
year  1845,  Mr.  Clayton  himself  intimated  his  purpose  of  with- 
drawing from  the  scene  of  his  lengthened  ministrations,  and 
give  place  to  one  of  fewer  years.  Very  reluctant  were  the 
people  to  part  with  their  long-tried  friend  and  pastor,  and  very 
urgently  did  they  request  him  to  reconsider  his  decision.  Bat 
it  was  to  no  avail.  In  Mr.  Clayton's  judgment  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  retire,  as  his  aged  father  had  seen  fit  to 
do  when  he  felt  strength  declining.  So,  after  a  full  year's 
notice,  Mr.  Clayton  made  way  for  his  successor,  the  Rev.  S.  B. 
Bergne,  who  came  from  Lincoln,  Mr.  Clayton  giving  a  hearty 
'Welcome  to  Titus'  in  some  parting  discourses  which  were 
published  under  that  title.  Mr.  Betgne's  vigorous  ministrations 
fulfilled  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Clayton  and  his  friends,  and 
once  again  the  Poultry  Chapel  filled  up.  After  some  six  years 
of  service  Mr.  Bergne  accepted  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  Dr.  Spence  took  up  his 
work  at  the  Poultry  Chapel,  where  for  a  long  series  of  years  he 
fully  maintained  the  honour  of  the  place,  even  with  the  near 
proximity  of  powerful  rivals,  and  the  exodus  of  citizens  to  the 
suburbs  fast  setting  in.  On  Dr.  Spence's  withdrawal  to  the 
Old  Gravel  Pit  came  in  the  new  dispensation  which  occasioned 
the  *  extinction  *  of  the  Poultry  Chapel,  and  the  bursting  forth 
of  its  life  in  fuller  blaze  at  the  City  Temple. 

DR.  PARKER'S  ACCESSION. 

When  Dr.  Parker  was  induced  to  undertake  the  charge  at  the 
Poultry  Chapel,  everybody  felt  that  its  future  was  secure.  The 
late  Mr.  Eusebius  Smith  used  to  delight  to  tell — he  once  related 
the  story  to  me  in  an  omnibus — of  the  diplomatic  arrangements 
whereby  the  Doctor  was  drawn  from  Manchester  to  the  Poultry. 
His  going  to  the  North,  accompanied  by  a  brother  church- 
officer,  their  attending  the  service  at  Cavendish  Chapel,  their 
interview  afterwards  with  the  minister,  his  opening  the  door  of 
the  deacons'  vestry,  and  requesting  the  visitors  to  go  in  and 
rehearse  what  they  had  said  to  him,  and  all  that  followed  in  the 
way  of  holding  ofT,  till  promises  and  hopes  prevailed.  The 
Poultry  Chapel  was  of  course  crowded  from  the  first  day 
onwards;  but  it  was  understood  from  the  beginning  that  the 
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building  would  be  sold  for  commercial  purposes^  and  a  larger 
and  more  commanding  structure  erected  on  some  other  spot 
Hence,  in  due  time,  arose  the  noble  edifice  on  the  Holborn 
Viaduct,  with  its  lofty  dome-capped  tower,  and  which  cost, 
including  the  costly  site,  some  £80,000.  The  foundation-stone 
of  the  City  Temple  was  laid  by  Mr.  Binney,  in  May,  1873 — one 
of  his  latest  public  acts,  for  he  died  the  following  February — and 
it  was  open^  May,  1874,  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander,  of  Edinburgh, 
being  the  preacher.  Its  seating  is  for  2,500  persons,  and  this  is 
occupied,  often  to  overflowing,  with  a  congregation  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  suburbs. 

A  distinguished  feature  of  Dr.  Parker's  ministry  in  the  City 
of  London  has  been 

THE  THURSDAY  jMORNING  SERVICE. 

For  some  years  the  ancient  Merchants'  Lecture  had  been 
delivered  monthly,  not  exactly  in  the  Poultry  Chapel,  but  in  a 
part  of  it  screened  off  at  one  end  as  a  sort  of  lecture-room.  A 
mere  scattering  of  people  had  attended  it,  till  attention  being 
called  to  it  in  The  Christian  Worlds  and  its  regular  weekly 
deUvery,  instead  of  monthly,  urged,  it  had  been  determined  to 
try  the  experiment,  and  boldly  go  into  the  chapel.  It  had  even 
been  announced.  Meantime  Dr.  Parker  accepted  the  pastorate; 
and  I  well  remember  Mr.  Binney  saying,  when  announcing  that 
the  matter  must  be  reconsidered,  that  Dr.  Parker  might  want  to 
have  a  Merchants'  Lecture  himself.  And  so  it  turned  out.  It 
had  occurred  to  the  Doctor  that  it  would  be  a  fine  tiling  to  speak 
to  city  men  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  for  an  hour  in  the  mid- 
week. Thenceforth,  therefore,  the  doors  of  the  Poultry  were 
thrown  open  on  Thursday  mornings  from  12  to  1  o'clock,  and 
that  to  some  purpose.  A  considerable  number  of  citizens 
assembled  from  the  first,  and  soon  the  report  of  what  was  done 
there  attracted  a  growing  crowd.  City  men  of  all  creeds,  the 
clergy  of  all  churches,  students  of  all  the  colleges,  young  men  of 
all  classes,  working-men  of  all  crafts,  who  could  steal  a  mid- 
day hour  once  a  week, '  thronged  the  sacred  floor.'  Then  came 
a  break,  when,  the  Poultry  Chapel  having  been  sold  to  the 
London  Joint  Stock  Banking  Company,  the  Thursday  morning 
services  were  held  in  Albion  Chapel,  now  numbered  with  the 
•extinct'  of  its  cla«s.  In  1874  the  City  Temple  was  opened, 
and  the  mid-week  service  was  thenceforth  conducted  in  its  own 
proper  place,  and  attended  by  increasing  numbers.  The  spacious 
area  became  filled  with  a  more  settled  congregation.  The  Thurs- 
day morning  service  has,  indeed,  become  an  institution.  *  Thither 
the  tribes  go  up,'  from  city  houses  of  business,  and  from  subur- 
ban retreats ;  visitors  from  the  provinces,  and  travellers  from  the 
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uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  assemble  together  there,  and  spend 
an  hour  in  worship  and  instruction  in  Bible  truth.  Nothiog  of 
its  kind  has  ever  been  approached.  Many  will  recall  the  Golden 
Lecture  in  Henry  MelvilVs  time^  when  St.  Margaret's  Lothbuij, 
at  the  back  of  the  Bank,  was  packed  for  an  hour  every  Tuesday 
morning  with  business  men,  who  hung  on  the  lips  of  the 
eloquent  orator ;  but  St.  Margaret^s  would  not  hold  more  than 
one-third  of  the  number  who  gather  at  the  City  Temple.  St 
Paul's  Cathedral  sees  a  greater  multitude  at  a  mid-day  service 
at  a  Lenten  Mission,  when  the  preacher  may  be  Canon  Body,  or 
Knox  Little ;  but  this  is  only  occasional,  and  not '  all  the  year 
round/  as  at  the  City  Temple.  The  thing  is  unique.  Dr.  Parker 
might  challenge  the  world  to  match  it.  Such  a  gathering  could 
only  be  brought  together  in  the  City  of  London,  and  such  a 
service  could  only  be  maintained  by  commanding  pulpit  power. 
Opinions  as  to  preaching  are  largely  matters  of  taste,  and  some- 
times of  prejudice,  and  opinions  will  differ  in  respect  to  a  ministxy 
marked  with  such  strong  lines  as  that  of  the  preacher  at  the 
City  Temple.  But  few  will  fail  to  endorse  the  judgment  of 
Dean  Vaughan,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  himself  one  of  the 
pidpit  celebrities  of  the  time^  who  wrote  after  he  had  been  at  a 
Thursday  mid-day  service,  'I  was  immensely  struck  by  the 
scene  and  by  the  sermon.'  The  thing  has  continued  now  for 
nearly  six  hundred  Thursdays,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  for  one 
or  two  six  hundreds  more.  A  considerable  phoenix  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  ashes  of  an  '  extinct  Loudon  chapeL' 

J.  BRANWHrrE  French. 


THE  INNER  RING. 

And  everything  seemed  hazy,  and  a  troubled 

Murmur  ran  throughout.  .  .  . 

Cool  thought  and  clear  conception  both  had  gone, 

Outside  the  inner  ring. 
For  in  my  inner  self  a  thought  had  leapt. 
Swift  lighting  up  my  mind ; 
And  a  warm  glow  suffused 
My  every  nerve  and  sense ; 
And  in  that  moment  life 
Seemed  glad,  and  full 
Of  great  brave  thoughts,  and  deeds 
That  could  be  done,  and  God  was  everywhere, 

Inside  the  inner  ring. 
O  doubt !  0  unbelief!-  whence  camest  thou  ? 
By  what  low  entrance  crept  thou  in  ? 
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0  highest  thought !  0  possible  good  deed  1 

At  what  high  gateway  went  thou  out  ? 

Life !     How  narrow  grown  thy  ways, 

And  tortuous  thy  paths  ! 

Low-stooped  I  stand,  with  head  cast  down ; 

Eyes  that  had  seen  so  clear,  now  gaze 

With  vision  blurred,  distorted ; 

Thought,  before  so  clear,  heaven-lifted  ! 

Blindly  I  grdpe,  with  sense  benumbed, 

And  darker  grows  the  night, 

With  blackness  that  I  cannot  fathom. 

And  faint,  low,  far-off  is  a  voice. 

Heard  all  through  the  listening  gloom 

In  snatches,  like  a  song  at  distance, 

No  full  continuous  strain. 

And  all  unstrung  I  lose 

The  rhythm  of  the  song  and  life. 

And  falling  heavily  I  he. 

Outside  the  inner  ring. 
Oh,  break !  new  day,  full  and  intense. 
With  purpose  high  and  wide ; 
So  high,  so  wide,  there  is  no  room 
For  any  smaller  meaner  thing. 
And  on  the  mountain,  near 
The  everlasting  blue,  through  which 
Heaven  sometimes  shows  so  clear. 
There  let  me  stand  all  through  the  hours. 
And  when  dark  night  steps  down, 
No  fear  will  be  of  darker  thoughts. 
For  I  shall  stand. 

Inside  the  inner  ring. 

ROMOLA. 


Ooi>  THE  Bountiful  Provtdeb. — Does  not  God  nrovide  for  all  the 
birds,  and  beasts,  and  fishes  1  Do  not  the  sparrows  ny  from  their  bush 
Mid  every  morning  find  meat  where  they  laid  it  not  ?  Do  not  the  young 
rayens  call  to  God,  and  He  feeds  them  ]  And  were  it  reasonable  that 
the  sons  of  the  family  should  fear  the  father  would  give  meat  to  the 
chickens  and  the  servants,  his  sheep  and  his  dogs,  but  give  none  to 
them  1  He  were  a  verv  ill  father  that  should  do  so  ;  or  he  were  a  very 
foolish  son  that  should  think  so  of  a  good  father.  But,  besides  the 
reuonableness  of  this  faith  and  this  hope,  we  have  infinite  experience 
of  it ;  how  innocent,  how  careless,  how  secure  is  infancy,  and  yet  how 
certainly  provided  for !  We  have  lived  at  God's  charges  all  our  life,  and 
have  (as  tne  Italian  proverb  says)  sat  down  to  meat  at  the  sound  of  a 
heU,  and  hitherto  He  hath  not  failed  us  ;  we  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
Bim  for  the  future.— «7.  Taylor. 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

V. — ^From  Flower  to  Fruit. 

{Continued  from  p.  462.) 

Before  looking  at  our  *  open '  one-fruited  type,  one  word  more 
about  the  Blackberry  and  Easpberry.  They  were  described 
under  the  one-fruited  and  closed  section,  because  they  most 
nearly  resemble  the  Drupe ;  they  are  in  fact,  as  I  said.  Drupels, 
or  little  drupes.  Popularly  speaking,  each  of  them  is  a  siiyle 
fruU;  but  anatomically  looked  at,  each  drtipd  is  really  a 
perfect  fruity  just  as  is  the  one  drupe  in  the  case  of  the  cherry, 
so  that  3  captious  critic  may  say  they  have  no  claim  to  be  in 
the  one-fruited  section,  seeing  we  have,  strictly  speaking,  several 
fruits  from  cine  flower.  They  come,  however,  so  close  to  our 
type,  the  Drupe,  that  this  is  the  best  place  for  them,  always 
remembering  the  caution  given  above.  There  is  one  other  fruit 
(whose  merits  are  not  appreciated  so  highly  as  they  should  be), 
which  is  best  described  here  and  now,  although  properly  placed, 
it  belongs  to  the  Syncarpous  group,  being  the  product  of  more 
than  one  carpel.  I  refer  to  the  Date,  or  fruit  of  the  Date-palnu 
It  is  not  a  true  Drupe,  but  it  is  a  stone-fruit,  and  may  be  perhaps 
fairly  called  *  drupaceous,'  i.e.  drupe-like.  Here  the  outer  shiny 
skin  is  epicarp,  the  pulpy  mass  is  mesocarp,  the  thin,  whitish, 
papery  covering  of  the  stone  is  endocarp.  The  *  stone'  is  the 
seed  only,  the  *  stone '  being  in  reality  a  hard  homy  kind  of 
*  aJbumen '  containing  in  a  tiny  cavity  the  '  emJbryo*  or  future 
plantlet.  We  shall  study  the  parts  of  a  Seed  in  a  future  paper, 
and  see  the  beautiful  provision  and  adaptation  for  the  life  of 
the  after-coming  plant.  Note  chiefly  now,  that  the  Date-stone 
is  seed  only,  and  not  like  a  true  Drupe,  the  Endocarp  containing 
the  seed. 

b.  Fruit  open  (i.e.  splitting  to  let  the  seeds  escape). 

Of  this  the  type  is  the  ' Legume'  or  Pod,  which  is  defined  as 
a  'dry'  (as  opposed  to  *  fleshy'),  open,  one  or  many-seeded 
fruit,  splitting  by  two  lines,  or,  as  they  are  called^  'sutures* 
(Latin,  sutura,  a  seam).  This  fruit  gives  the  name  to  the  Order 
of  * Leguminosce'  the  pod-bearing  order.  The  Bean,  Pea, Goiree, 
Broom,  Laburnum,  Medick,  Clover,  are*  good  examples,  all  in- 
cluded in  this  Order.  You  can  split  a  Legume  for  yourself  by 
assisting  in  the  domestic  operation  of  •  shelling'  peas,  afterwards 
eating  them  with  a  sense  of  having  earned  the  reward  so  ob« 
tained.  You  can  see  how  Nature  does  it,  by  examining  the 
pods  of  the  Gorse  after  listening  to  the  crackling  noise  described 
before  in  our  study  of  Grorse,  or  by  looking  at  the  withered 
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cluster  of  pods  on  a  Laburnum  tree  when  the  golden  June 
beauty  has  left  the  branches,  telling  us  summer  is  hastening  on. 
In  the  Bean  and  Pea,  the  three  layers  are  somewhat  merged ; 
but  the  epicarp  is  the  outermost  shiny  part  of  the  pod,  the  soft 
lining  the  endocarp,  with  more  or  less  of  mesocarp  between 
them.  The  beans  or  peas  are  the  ripening  seeds.  Here  the 
seeds  only  are  eaten,  the  ovary  wall,  or  carpel,  or  case  being 
cast  aside,  usually  into  the  dust-bin,  where  in  its  decay  it  pro- 
duces unhealthy  but  unsuspected  odours,  while  in  well-conducted 
establishments  it  is  burned  in  the  fierce  heat  of  the  kitchen- 
range,  a  reasonable  and  economical  proceeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  '  French  Bean,'  the  fruit  is  gathered  when 
even  less  ripe  than  the.  Pea,  and  after  various  slicings^  is  cooked 
and  eaten,  pods  and  ripening  seeds  together.  Legumes  may  be 
straight  as  in  Pea,  or  screw-shaped  as  in  Lucerne,  or  coiled  up 
in  a  spiral  as  in  some  of  our  wild  yellow  Medicks,  or  constricted 
at  points  like  a  bead  necklace  as  in  Birds-foot  Trefoil  and  some 
species  of  Acacia.  Eemember  that  the  Bean  or  Pea-pod  with 
its  contents  is  as  much  a  firuit  as  the  Peach,  or  any  other 
Drupe. 
2.  Each  flower  producing  two  or  more  Fimita, 
a.  Frwit  closed. 

Of  this  group  the  Achene  is  our  type.     The  term  comes  from 
a  word  meaning. '  not  gaping,'  i,e,  closed.     It  is  a  dry,  closed, 
usually  one-seeded  fruit.    The  simplest  example  of  an  Achene 
is  Buttercup  fruit.    We  saw  the  group  of  carpels  in  Buttercup  ; 
these  when  ripe  are  Achenes,  many  coming  from  one  flower. 
They  are  not  seeds,  for  they  have  the  remnant  of  the  style  on 
each  of  them,  and  they  moreover  contain  each  a  seed.     In  wild 
Clematis  or  Traveller's  Joy,  these  styles  grow  out  into  long 
feathery  bodies,  which  cover  our  hedges  in  the  autumn  with 
fringes  and  festoons  of  feathery  drapery,  forming  a  graceful  fare- 
well vision  of  the  flower  season.     Noiv  look  at  the  Strawberry, 
*  But,'  says  some  one,  '  that  is  a  single-coloured  fruit,  covered 
over  with  tiny  seeds.'     Wait  a  while.     Take  several  specimens, 
from  those  with  fading  flowers  up  to  those  with  the  fully  ripe 
fruit.    It  would  be  well  in  more  ways  than  one  if  we  could 
procure  them  just  no\u.    Notice  that  the  receptacle  begins  to 
enlarge  and  become  red,  bearing  all  about  it  the  tiny  carpels ; 
tracing  this  through  all  your  specimens  you  come  in  the  last 
one  to  a  very  large,  soft,  juicy,  red  mass  with  small,  yellowish, 
hard  bodies  dotted  all  over  it.    We  call  all  this  the  fruit !    Eeally 
we  have  a  greatly  enlarged  '  receptacle*  become  soft  and  luscious, 
bearing  on  it,  and  partly  embedded  in  it,  a  host  of  genuine  fruits, 
or  fruitlets ;  these  are  true  Achenes ;  they  each  contain  a  seed, 
and  each  has  its  remnant  of  style  which  is  situated  on  one  side 
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of  the  achene.    You  see  now  that  this  is  not  a  *  Berry '  (a  frnit 
yet  to  be  studied),  but  as  much  an  Achene  as  a  Buttercup  £rait» 
only  the  fruits  are  not  close  to  one  another  on  a  very  small  re- 
ceptacle as  in  Buttercup.     Compare  Strawberry  and  Blackberry. 
In  Strawberry,  the  receptacle  becomes  large,  juicy,  and  coloured. 
In  Blackberry,  the  separate  carpels  undergo  this  change.    In 
both  we  eat  the  carpels  and  the  receptacle,  the  temptation  to 
eat  lying  in  the  carpels  of  Blackberry,  in  the  Teceptacle  of 
Strawberry.     In  Raspberry,  again,  the  fmitlets  are  the  juicy 
coloured  part;  and  one  further  difference  exists  between  this 
and  Strawberry,  namely,  that  we  throw  away  the  receptacle  in 
the  one,  while  we  decidedly  refuse  to  do  so  in  the  other  I    The 
size,  juiciness,  softness,  and  colour  of  this  fruit  have  each  and 
all  to  do  with  the  relation  of  birds  to  the  distrilyation  of  the 
seedSf  i,e.  in  the  wild  state;  these  creatures,  hunting  up  and 
down  our  hedges  for  food,  are  attracted  to  the  strawberry  by  its 
colour,  sweetness,  softness,  and  so  on,  and  in  devouring  it,  must 
needs  also  eat  the  tiny  hard  fruits  covering  the  important  seed ; 
the  fruitlets  being  too  hard  to  digest  properly  are  dropped  here 
and  there,  and  spring  up  into  fresh  plantlets  by  means  of  the 
seed  which  each  contains.     Some  day  we  will  try  to  see  how 
these  attractions  in  the  plant  and  necessities  of  the  bird  re-act 
on  each  other  to  produce  fruits  of  various  kinds  and  colours. 
Now  look  for  a  moment  at  a  Dog-rose  with  the  fruit  called  a 
•  Hip*    The  *  Hip '  is  succulent  and  coloured,  for  a  similar 
reason,  i,e.  its  relation  to  the  Bird  family.    Cut  it  open.    Inside 
is  a  lot  of  '  fluffy  stuff'  embedded  in  which  are  the  carpels,  or 
achenes,  holding  the  seeds,  and  each  sending  up  its  style,  the 
company  of  styles  finally  emerging,  through  a  central  hole,  at 
the  top  of  the  *hip.'    This  coloured   'hip'  is  in  reality  the 
receptacle  joined  to  the  lower  part  of  the  calyx-tube;  the 
contrast  being  that  in  Bose  the  receptacle  is  hollowed  out  and 
the  fruits  are  swnJc  in  it,  while  in  Strawberry  it  is  enlarged 
upwards  and  the  fruits  are  placed  on  it.    Buttercup,  Strawberry 
and  Bose  are  all  good  examples  of  Achenes.     In  the  Achene,  the 
three  layers  of  the  pericarp  are  very  nearly  merged  into  one 
another. 
6.  Frwit  open. 

We  take  the  *  Follicle '  (Latin,  FoUicvlus,  a  little  bag),  as  our 
type.  It  is  a  dry,  open,  one  or  many-seeded  fruit,  splitting  by 
one  suture  only,  not  by  two,  as  in  the  L^ume.  In  most  other 
respects,  the  Legume  and  Follicle  are  alike.  Examples  of  the 
Follicle  are  seen  in  the  Monkshood  (yielding  the  poison  called 
Aconite)  and  Larkspur  of  our  gardens,  as  well  as  in  the  Wild 
Hellebores  and  the  good  old-fashioned  Columbine,  a  flower  once 
much  prized  for  gardens,  but  lately  less  cared  for,  a  fact  not  very 
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creditable  to  the  so-called  'refinement  of  taste'  prevalent  jt 
now  in  horticulture.  The  seeds  are  usually  numerous,  a,  characi 
easily  seen  by  turning  Lhe  five  follicles  of  Columbine  upsic 
down,  when  a  quantity  of  black  shining  seeds  fall  from  the  opi 
carpels.     The  Pceony  and  Periwinkle  furnish  further  example! 

We  now  come  to  our  syncarpous  division  of  '  Simple  Fruit 
i.e.  those  produced  by  a  single  fiower.  In  all  these  cases  on 
one  fruit  is  produced,  but  this  may  be  superior  or  inferior,  closi 
or  open. 

Our  classiBcation  therefore  is  an  follows : 

B.  Syncarpous.  (Fruit  formed  from  two  or  more  unit 
carpels.) 

1.  Fruit  superior. 

a.  Fruit  closed. 

Out  first  fruit  here  is  the  Caryopsis  (a  term  meaning  '  nu 
like,'  from  the  Greek) ;  it  is  defined  as  a  dry,  closed,  one-celle 
one-seeded  fruit,  with  the  pericarp  inseparably  luiited  with  t! 
seed.  This  last  character  distinguishes  it  from  the  Ach&ne, 
does  also  the  fact  that  it  is  the  result  of  two  combined  ovarii 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  presence  of  two  stigmas  in  tl 
flower.  Examples :  Wheat,  Oat,  Barley,  and  almost  all  grassc 
Note  specially,  that  the  '  grain '  of  Wheat  is  really  Oie  fru 
dosdy  united  with  the  contained  seed,  and  therefore  equiv 
lent  to  the  Bean-pod  with  ite  free  seeds  inside  it. 

The  Samara  is  another  type  with  similar  features,  only  the 
are  nsually  two  cells,  each  '  winged '  by  a  thin  membrane,  whii 
acts  as  a  sail  to  carry  the  seed  along  in  the  air;  each  cell  mi 
be  looked  at  as  a  '  winged '  achene.  These  are  seen  in  tl 
S3'camore,  Maple,  Elm,  and  Ash,  and  you  may  see  the  grout 
under  such  trees  in  June  covered  with  these  winged  fruits. 

The  HeaperidiuTn  comes  in  this  list  also.  It  is  a  fiesb 
closed,  many-celled,  few-seeded  fruit.  The  Orange  is  i 
example.  Here  the  pericarp  is  separate  from  the  seeds  (co 
trasted  with  the  Wheat).  The  'rind'  which  we  peel  off 
epioarp  and  mesocarp  combined;  the  thin  membrane,  whii 
divides  a  carefully-opened  Orange  into  separate  portions,  is  tl 
endocarp;  the  pulp,  fleshy  and  juicy,  is  developed  from  tl 
inner  wall  of  the  ovary,  or  more  probably  from  those  parts 
the  wall  to  which  the  seeds  are  attached;  those  parts  are  calli 
'placentas ';  this  development  goes  on  while  the  fruit  is  ripe 
ing;  the  'pips  '  which  are  found  in  the  pulp,  and  which  are  n 
eaten  as  a  rule,  are  the  true  seeds.  It  will  be  well  to  diase 
*n  orange  and  verify  these  different  parts.  The  Lemon  ai 
Citron  Ttre  also  examples.  Sometimes  the  carpels  fail  to  onii 
and  we  get  what  are  called  '  fingered  citrons,'  and  '  horn 
oranges.'  The  Hesperidium  (Latin,  HesperW,  West)  is  so-call 
&om  its  originally  coming  from  Western  Europe. 
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The  Walnut,  as  one  of  our  Winter  fruits,  may  be  glanced  at 
here.  It  is  a  closed,  one-celled,  one-seeded  fruity  wit]b  a  fleshy 
'  rind,'  well  known  as  the  green  '  husk,'  seen  enclosing  the  rest 
of  the  fruit  on  the  tree,  or  (after  shaking  the  boughs)  on  the 
ground.  It  needs  a  good  shaking  to  bring  the  firmly-attached 
&uits  down,  and  in  connection  with  this  comes  the  couplet^ 

'  A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a  walnut  tree. 
The  more  you  oeat  'em,  the  better  they  be  V 

The  statement  may  apply  to  our  fruit-tree,  but  humanity  and 
gallantry  forbid  the  application  to  the  other  two !  The  fleshy 
rind  is  epicarp  and  mesocarp  combined ;  the  hard  shell  is  the 
endocarp,  sending  in  from  its  inner  surface  thin  partitions,  which 
divide  the  seed  into  those  curiously-twisted  lobes  that  we  know 
so  well  The  seed  is  the  edible  part,  from  which  we  peel  off  the 
brownish  covering,  or  '  Testa,'  before  eating  the  glistening  white 
inner  portion,  which,  with  a  small  admixture  of  salt,  forms  a 
favourite  article  of  dessert  It  is  very  like  a  Drupe,  but  is  the 
outcome  of  two  carpels,  from  which  only  one  seed  is  perfected. 
We  may  call  it  a  ayncarpoua  Drupe, 

b.  Fruit  open. 

The  Capsule  is  our  first  type,  a  dry,  open,  one  or  more  celled, 
many-seeded  fruit.  It  opens  in  various  ways ;  by  little  'pares' 
at  the  top,  like  Snapdragon,  or  Poppy;  by  a  horizorUal  dit 
running  all  round,  the  upper  half  opening  like  a  pUl-box  cover, 
as  in  the  lovely  little  Pimpernel ;  by  little  teeth,  splitting  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  top,  as  in  the  Pinks  and  in  the  early  *  star' 
of  our  hedge-banks,  the  Stichwort ;  by  splitting  from  behw 
upwards,  tlie  valves  coiling  up  in  a  scroll  as  they  open,  as  in 
the  fragrant  Herb-Eobert,  and  the  wild  geraniums  generally;  in 
the  Balsam  this  is  done  with  a  sudden  jerk,  which  throws  the 
seeds  some  yards  away ;  finally  they  may  split  from  ahow 
c^oumwards,  all  the  way,  like  Horse-chestnut,  whose  opening 
valves  covered  over  with  stout  prickles,  and  containing  the 
shining  brown  bitter  seed,  may  be  seen  dotting  the  green  grass 
'  under  the  spreading  Chestnut-tree.'  This  fruit  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  Sweet-chestnut,  which  we  roast  between  the 
bars  at  Christmas ;  in  what  way,  we  shall  presently  see. 

{To  he  concluded.) 

H.  W.  S.  Worsley-Benison. 


Children  as  Preachers.— How  often  will  children  tell  us  of  a  God 
whom  we  have  forgotten.  How  doth  their  simple  prattle  refute  those 
learned  fools  who  aeny  the  being  of  Qod,  Many  men  have  been  made 
to  hold  their  tongues  while  suckungs  have  bom  witness  to  the  ^OTJ  of 
the  God  of  heaven.— J".  Trapp. 
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We  feel  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  possess  the 
admirable  photographic  likeness  of  this  renowned  and  devoted 
missionary  which  accompanies  this  number.     Mr.  Shaw  is  not 
one  of  those  who  seek  greatness ;  he  has  had  greatness — in  the 
sense  of  public  notoriety — thrust  upon  him.     A  more  modest 
and  retiring  Christian  man  it  would  be  difficult  to  find ;  and  the 
narrative  of  the  sufferings  he  endured,  and  the  indignities  which 
he  had  to  bear,  was  told  at  Exeter  Hall  without  any  personal 
bitterness  or  political  animus.    His  words  and  his  manner  alike 
bespoke  the  humble  and  devoted  servant  of  the  Divine  Master 
and  Lord.     Our  friends  have  already  read,  through  the  public 
press,  the  story  of  the  French  invasion  of  Madagascar,  the  storm- 
ing of  Tamatave,  and  his  close   imprisonment  on   board  the 
Nikvre  and  the  Flore — on  the  latter  ship  he  was  shut  up  in 
a  small  cabin  too  dark  to  read  in,  whilst  the  door  was  always 
kept  shut.     His  rations  were  dirty  water,  called  coffee,  and 
bread — ending,  as  might  be  expected,  in  an  attack  of  Madagewcar 
fever.    The  hospital  diet  of  his  illness  was  better  far  than  his 
prison  diet.     However,  the  hour  of  his  deliverance  came,  and  he 
once  more  visits  England  with  his  devoted  wife,  and  has  been 
welcomed  enthusiastically  to  the  fatherland.     Of  course  he  has 
been  lionized — how  could  that  be  helped  ?  but  he  is  just  the 
man  not  to  be  lifted  up  by  it.    The  Missionary  Society  may 
well  rejoice  in  his  preservation,  and  be  thankful  that  he  is  still 
young  and  earnest,  and  a^  enthusiastically  devoted  as  ever  to 
foreign  mission  work. 


SELFISHNESS. 


If  the  Cross  is  the  fountain  of  pardon,  it  is  also  the  fountain  of 
holiness,  of  power,  and  of  consolation.  If  it  alone  can  deliver  a 
nian  from  hell,  it  alone  can  deliver  him  from  himself.  Selfish- 
ness is  a  demon  which  haunts  the  race,  and  has  haunted  it  since 
the  forbidden  tree  seemed  pleasant  to  the  eye,  and  good  for  food. 
That  it  has  not  already  been  exorcised  and  driven  from  the  earth 
J8no  insoluble  mystery.  The  havoc  it  has  created  has  been 
sufficiently  wide-spread  and  varied  in  its  forms  to  have  procured 
its  extermination,  if,  indeed,  suffering  in  itself  could  ever  dis- 
satisfy the  soul  with  sin.  Envy,  hatred,  malice,  ambition, 
pride,  jealousy,  lust,  have  filled  the  records  of  human  history 
with  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe.  There  is  scarcely  one 
heart  that  selfishness  has  not  saddened ;  there  have  been  not  a 
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few  which  it  has  broken.  But  what  avails  it  ?  The  despotism 
of  this  monster  is  as  complete  and  ruthless  to  day,  except  where 
held  in  check  by  the  Gospel,  as  ever.  And  this,  because  man 
never  will  (shall  I  not  say,  never  can  ?)  rise  above  himself,  any 
more  than  the  river  can  rise  higher  than  its  fountain,  or  the 
thorn  can  bring  forth  grapes.  Not  that  the  cruel  results  of 
selfishness  have  been  quietly  and  unresistingly  endured.  They 
have  roused  men  to  resistance,  but  the  resistance  has  not  been  a 
remedy.  A  great  proportion  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  ^ 
every  civilized  country  are  expedients  devised  for  damming  up 
the  stream  of  selfishness,  but  not  for  drying  up  its  springs. 
They  are  high  earth-banks  to  protect  the  gardens  of  delight 
from  desolation.  But  the  pestilential  river  flows  on,  and  at 
times,  as  if  to  revenge  its  confinement,  rushes  over  or  bursts 
down  its  banders,  and  revels  in  reckless  ruin.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  civilization  has  compelled  selfishness  to  robe  in 
more  decorous  apparel ;  but  then,  we  say,  it  is  apparel,  and  the 
same  selfishness  is  beneath.  If  an  unchristian  civilization  has 
made  selfishness  conform  to  rules  which  evep  justice  herself 
would  dictate,  and  if  the  sense  of  interest  has  secured  the  same 
action  as  a  sense  of  duty  would  prescribe,  but  could  not  secure, 
selfishness  still  survives. 

She  has  no  objections  to  enact  the  part  of  a  Proteus,  and 
assume  as  many  shapes  and  colours  as  may  be  convenient, 
pleasant,  or  necessary.  She  will  laugh  through  ten  thousand 
masks  in  succession,  if  she  may  be  let  alone.  She  will  pass 
through  all  stages  of  progress,  from  the  cannibal  to  the  courtier, 
and  be  equally  complacent  at  every  step  of  the  march,  if  she  is 
not  disturbed.  It  is  nothing  to  her,  whether  she  dwell  in  the 
prairie  or  in  the  palace— whether  she  dress  in  skin  or  in  silks- 
whether  she  eat  roots  or  turtle — ^whether  she  be  rude  or  polished 
— ^whether  she  be  ignorant  or  enlightened— whether  she  avenge 
her  own  wrongs  with  a  poisoned  arrow,  or  appeal  to  the  magis- 
trate's sword.  She  simply  craves  to  be  unmolested.  *  Skin  for 
skin,  all  that  she  hath  will  she  give  for  her  life.'  And^  startling 
as  the  sentiment  may  be,  I  utter  it  without  any  misgi\'ings,  that 
civilization,  where  unpurified  by  Christianity,  is  as  selfish  as 
savageism ;  is,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  selfishness  expanded 
and  methodized  into  system.  For  who  (I  care  not  what  may 
be  his  theory  of  human  nature)  will  deny  that  Greece,  at  the 
very  apex  of  her  refinement,  was  as  selfish  as  Greece  in  her 
primitive  barbarism  ?  She  was  selfish  in  her  infancy,  she  was 
selfish  in  her  prime,  she  was  selfish  in  her  decay.  Other 
nations  have  enacted  the  same  drama  with  substantially  the 
same  scenes  and  the  same  catastrophe.'  And  if  men  were  not 
blind,  they  would  see  in  such  histories  the  handwriting  of  God, 
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teaching  them  that  selfishness  can  survive  and  even  animate 
every  form  of  civilization,  and  that  in  every  such  case  the  '  axe 
is  laid  to  the  root  of  the  tree/  and  that  a  nation's  ruin  is  as 
certain  as  its  rise. 

Philosophy  has  striven,  I  do  not  say  to  extirpate  the  root  of 
selfishness,  but  to  lop  off  its  most  protruding  branches.  Ancient 
stoicism  thought  it  aimed  at  a  complete  victory  over  self,  when, 
in  fact,  it  aimed  at  a  mutilation  of  the  soul,  and  only  exchanged 
one  phase  of  selfishness  for  another.  Even  Diogenes  was  as 
proud  in  his  tub  as  Alexander  in  his  palace.  The  evil  spirit  of 
which  we  speak  is  not  to  be  evoked  from  man  by  man.  Philo- 
sophy may  utter  over  it  her  incantations,  but  it  will  still  retain 
its  hold.  Poetry  may  weave  her  subtlest  witcheries  of  song, 
but  it  will  only  smile  under  the  enchantment  But  are  we  not 
told  that  art  and  nature,  that  forms  of  beauty  will  culture  the 
sool^  and  coax  away  its  selfishness  ?  My  brethren,  believe  it 
not^  believe  it  not  Man  can  never  be  free  from  selfishness,  nor 
raised  from  degradation,  by  means  of  art,  nor  of  what  is  still 
higher  than  art,  because  the  inspiration  of  its  genius,  and  the 
model  of  its  works — I  mean,  external  nature. 

I  know  a  valley,  the  inhabitants  of  which  live  in  no  crowded 
towns ;  they  are  not  cooped  up  in  mill  and  factory ;  their  ears 
are  not  stunned  with  the  din  of  wheels ;  they  are  out  every  day 
in  the  serene  air,  face  to  face  with  Nature.  Will  man's  soul  be 
raised  by  the  lofty  ?  They  have  only  to  lift  up  their  eyes,  and 
the  eternal  hills  are  there,  solemn  in  their  grandeur— their 
bosoms  clad  with  pines,  their  heads  white  with  snows,  pure  as 
the  heavens  from  which  thev  fell.  Will  man's  soul  be  subdued 
by  what  is  gentle  ?  They  have  only  to  look  at  their  feet,  and 
all  is  soft  as  Paradise ;  the  river  murmurs  music ;  the  bee  hums 
in  harmony ;  the  trellised  vines  are  laden  with  clusters,  and  all 
Nature  seems  to  be  conscious  of  her  loveliness.  There  is  the 
stem  and  the  ^oft ;  there  is  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful ;  there 
is  the  terrific  and  the  gentle;  there  winter  can  frown,  there 
summer  can  smile  ;  there  the  thunders  can  meet,  as  if  in  angry 
conflict^  and  roll,  and  crash,  and  shake  the  mountains  to  their 
base ;  and  there  the  zephyr  can  breathe  its  melodies  sweet  as  the 
distant  echoes  of  the  music  of  heaven.  And  what  is  the  effect 
of  all  this  ?  Eather  would  I  say,  what  is  not  the  effect  ?  There 
it  is  literally  true  that — 

*  Every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile.' 

He  is  stunted  in  stature,  weak  in  intellect,  and  base  in  morals ; 
and  this  is  no  exceptional  instance,  to  be  accounted  for  by 
special  circumstances.  It  is  an  exemplary  case^  an  illustration 
^Qd  proof  of  the  general  principle^  that  the  sinfulness  of  the 
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human  soul  is  not  tx)  be  charmed  away  by  the  glories  of  external 
nature.   Nor  can  it  be  removed  bylaw,  human  or  divine.   Take, 
if  you  will,  selfishness  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai,  in  the  hope 
that  there  it  will  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  power  that 
will  slay  it;   and  even  there,  though  it  may  tremble  at  the 
lightning,  and  thunder,  and  tempest,  it  will  not  die,  but  when 
the  '  commandment  comes,  sin  revives.'    There  is  but  one  spot 
in  the  universe  in  which  selfishness  is  seen  to  languish  and 
expire.     She  will  revel  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  adversity 
and  in  prosperity,  in  youth  and  in  old  age,  in  the  heyday  of 
life  and  in  the  hour  of  death;   she  will  traverse  the  moral 
universe  with  unexhausted  strength ;   she  will  acquire  firesh 
enei'gy  from  every  assault  she  receives,  until  she  comes  to  the 
place  '  called  Calvary,'  and  there,  as  she  lifts  up  her  eyes  to  the 
crucified  One,  she  receives  a  blow  from  which,  if  not  instantly 
fatal,  she  will  never  recover.    Well  might  the  Apostle  exclaim, 
'  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live,  yet  hot  I,  but 
Clirist  liveth  in  me;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the  flesh 
I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  Who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me.'    He  lost  his  selfishness  at  the  Cross,  and  only 
there  can  it  be  lost.    And  from  that  hour,  in  which  he  .saw  his 
redeeming  Lord,  he  found  in  His  death  a  motive-power  equal  to 
aU  the  work  he  had  to  do.     For  every  duty  it  was  an  effective 
impulse,  for  every  sorrow  it  was  a  sufficient  support.    And  shall 
we  never  learn  that  the  Cross  was  designed  to  be  the  fountain 
of  energy  and  consolation  for  all  the  Church's  labour  and  sorrow 
in  every  age  ?    He  is  the  highest  Christian  who  never  feels  the 
need  of  any  other  motive  than  that '  he  has  been  bought  with  a 
price.'     It  is  a  sad  sign  when  this  is  felt  to  be  insufficient,  and 
when  it  has  to  l)e  supplemented  by  other  and  inferior  motives. 
Can  that  soul  be  healthy  when,  failing  to  yield  to  the  magnetism 
of  the  Cross,  it  is  attracted  to  duty  by  the  force  of  other  consider- 
ations ?    When  once  secondary  motives  begin  to  exert  a  more 
potent  influence  upon  us  than  the  primary,  it  is  time  to  bring 
ourselves  to  a  stand.    The  fact  that  the  heart  is  not  swayed  by 
the  supreme  and  central  truth,  is  itself  an  evil  omen.     For 
secondary  motives,  even  though  good,  will  not  long  retain  their 
actuating  power.  They  in  their  turn  will  require  to  be  strength- 
ened and  supplemented  by  others  inferior  to  themselves ;  and 
this  process  of  degradation  will  go  on,  until  duty  will  at  length 
be  performed  from  the  lowest  considerations,  and  become  a  mere 
heartless  mechanism.  Would  that  the  Church,  in  all  its  members, 
might  be  brought  to  the  Cross,  and  might  be  constrained  to  gaze 
upon  her  dying  Lord,  until,  in  the  light  of  His  love,  other  motives 
should  fade,  as  do  the  stars  in  the  l^ht  of  the  sun !    It  will  be 
a  glorious  day  for  the  world  when,  as  if  every  other  impulse  had 
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error  to  flight  with  the  truth,  and  swallow  up  sorrow  in  conso- 
lation, and  brighten  the  face  of  fear  with  the  radiance  of  hope, 
and  make  despair  itself  tp  smile  and  sing,  and  fill  with  forms  of 
spiritual  life  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? — ^it  is  because 
the  heart  has  not  yet  surrendered  itself  to  the  truth  that  'we 
are  not  our  o^vn* 

Will  it  be  denied  by  any  observant  man  that  the  normal  con- 
dition of  many  of  our  religious  societies,  great  and  small,  is  that 
of  ships  in  perpetual  danger  of  being  stranded,  for  lack  of  an 
adequate  tide  of  pecuniary  means  to  float  them  ?  Occasionally 
they  get  aground,  and  after  vast  efforts  they  move  freely  again, 
but  the  water  beneath  them  is  still  alarmingly  shallow.  And 
what  can  even  charity  herself  say  in  extenuation  of  such  a 
complexion  of  affairs  ?  Can  she  plead  that  the  Church  is  too 
poor  to  sustain  and  enlarge  the  agencies  she  herself  has  created  1 
Can  she  urge  that  the  spiritual  blessings  with  which  the  efforts 
of  the  Church  have  been  crowned  have  embarrassed  her  with 
obligations  which  she  has  not  the  wealth  fully  to  honour  ?  Can 
she  say  that  the  Church's  work  has  consumed  the  Church's 
wealth  ?  that  its  piety  has  exhausted  its  purse  ?  Say  this  ? 
Charity  can  only  turn  her  eyes  away  from  the  spectacle,  and 
look  through  her  tears  to  the  Cross,  and  moiXAi  that,  with  such 
a  Saviour  as  bled  upon  it,  the  Church  has  not  yet  learned  that 
she  is  *  not  her  own.*  Not  one  harsh  word  would  I  suffer  to 
escape  my  lips  against  the  Church  which  Christ  purchased  with 
His  most  precious  blood,  but  the  truth  must  not  be  concealed, 
nor  even  decorated  with  fictitious  colours.  The  Christian  world 
is  not  bankrupt.  It  has  untold  resources  at  its  command.  It 
is  rich,  very  rich,  in  material  wealth.  If  there  can  be  found 
men  who  stretch  their  liberality  to  the  very  circumference  of 
their  means,  these  are  the  rare  exceptions.  The  rule  is,  that  in 
their  givings  men  hardly  come  within  sight  of  the  real  extent  of 
their  resources.  And  it  is  no  intrepid  venture  to  affirm  (with- 
out raising  any  ascetic  standard  of  life),  that  if  the  stream  of 
wealth  which  goes  to  the  purchase  of  the  most  secondary  and 
superficial  delicacies  were  diverted  into  the  institutions  which  a 
Christian  philanthropy  has  established,  there  is  not  one  that 
would  not  stand  surprised  at  its  sudden  and  complete  deliver- 
ance from  its  difficulties.  Each  would  lift  up  its  head^  and  joy 
would  glisten  in  its  eye,  and  its  youth  would  be  renewed  like 
the  eagle's.  Each,  like  a  goodly  vessel  crowded  with  sail,  would 
ride  and  bound  along  as  a  thing  of  life ;  each  would  feel  its  blood 
pulsing  healthily  to  its  remotest  extremities;  and  instead  of 
presenting  the  moribund  aspect  which  now  so  often  distresses 
us,  they  would  all  possess  a  surplus  strength  that  would  demand 
and  occupy  more  extended  fielcLs  of  labour. 

The  iate  Eev.  Db.  Mellob. 
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A   MISSIONARY'S   TESTIMONY   TEN   YEARS   AGO. 

The  English  Protestant  missionary  and  his  native  assistants  are 
to  this  day  excluded  fi;om  the  large  and  populous  island  of  New 
Caledonia,  on  which  the  London  Missionary  Society  had  teachers 
many  years  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  French  and  the  Jesuits, 

Sixty  miles  east  of  New  Caledonia  lies  the  low  lagoon  island 
of  Uvea,  with  a  population  of  ahout  2,000  souls.    Eighteen  years 
ago  a  Protestant  mission  was  started  on  Uvea.    The  year  after, 
two  French  priests  landed  on  the  same  island.    One  tribe  em- 
braced Popery ;  but  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  occupying 
six  villages,  embraced  Protestantism.    Portions  of  the  Bible  have 
been  translated  into  the  native  language,  and  most  of  the  Pro- 
testant natives  can  read  and  write.    Yet  a  steady,  relentless 
system  of  religions  persecution  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years  past     On  one  occasion  an  old  chief  and  a  child,  who  lay 
sick  in  a  house,  were  burnt  to  death.     I  have  in  my  possession 
a  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  Uvean  language ;  the 
corner  of  the  book  is  cut  off  by  the  axe  that  split  the  skull  of 
the  owner,  and  the  first  page  is  besmeared  with  his  blood.    The 
French  civil  authorities  have  been  repeatedly  appealed  to  with- 
out effect.    An  earnest  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Pro- 
testants of  Uvea  was  made  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to  the 
late  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  but  slight  results.    The  houses  of 
all  the  Protestants  on  the  island  have  been  burnt ;  thousands  of 
cocoanut-trees  have  been  cut  down,  and  very  much  food  destroyed. 
And  yet  the  French  Colonial  Government  looks  quietly  on, 
unable  or  unwilling  to  bring  the  criminals   to  justice.     Still 
there  are  700  Protestants  left  on  Uvea. 

So  near  were  the  dwellings  of  the  unfortunate  Protestants  to 
the  residence  of  the  '  p^re,'  that  he  might,  on  the  veranda  of 
his  house,  have  read  his  missal  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration. 
It  is  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  heard  the  shrieks  of  the 
murdered.  When  in  September,  1872, 1  walked  over  the  charred 
sites  of  chapels  and  houses,  I  naturally  asked  whether  the '  pere ' 
did  not  come  out  to  tell  his  people  to  spare  the  poor  Protestants. 
I  was  laughed  at  for  my  simplicity.  We  were  assured  by  the 
natives  that  the  avowed  object  of  all  these  persecutions,  murders, 
and  fightings  is  the  extinction  of  Protestantism.  That  many  of 
our  converts  should  succumb  to  the  weighty  arguments  of  fire 
and  musket  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Others  declining  the 
proposed  alternative  of  submission  to  Rome  or  death,  took  refuge 
in  a  fort  near  the  sea.     So  closely  were  they  watched  by  their 
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foes  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  food.  In  the  middle 
of  last  year  a  number  of  defenceless  Protestant  women  ventured 
to  collect  food  in  the  bush.  They  were  set  upon  by  the  Papists, 
and  80  terribly  hacked  that  nine  of  them  died.  Another  party 
of  women  was  caught ;  their  hands  were  tied  together  and  then 
pounded  with  the  hacks  of  toTnahawks.  When  the  Papists 
were  charged  with  cruelty  towards  these  helpless  women,  they 
replied  that  it  was  done  by  order  of  the  priests.  And  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  spoke  the  truth,  for  on  the  Sabbath 
day  preceding  these  murders  a  boat  filled  with  those  who  com- 
mitted these  crimes  went  over  to  the  priest's  residence  and 
returned  in  the  evening.  On  Monday  morning  afterwards  the 
poor  women  were  butchered.  On  one  occasion,  ere  the  last- 
named  atrocities  had  been  committed,  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
was  brought  by  the  Protestant  missionaries  before  the  Resident 
on  lifu  (there  is  none  on  Uvea).  That  gentleman  (a  man  of 
right  feeling),  Frenchman-like^  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
remarked, '  You  clergymen  are  above  all  law,'  doubtless  meaning 
that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  civil  authorities  to  control  the 
action  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  for  no  Protestant  minister  of  religion 
would  fail  to  uphold  law  and  order.  When,  after  the  com- 
mission of  the  later  atrocities,  the  Papist  party  was  ordered  by 
the  Besident  to  deliver  up  their  muskets,  the  priests  destroyed 
the  locks. 

I  might  add  many  details,  but  refrain.  All  the  world  knows 
how  Popery  was  introduced  to  the  Sandwich  Islands^  to  Tahiti, 
and  to  Tonga,  viz. — ^by  the  guns  of  the  French  navy.  The 
native  nickname  for  Popery  is  '  the  religion  of  the  man  of  war,' 
i.e.,  the  religion  of  compulsion. 

W.  Wyatt  Gill,  B.A. 


Books. — Books ! — the  chosen  depositories  of  the  thoughts,  the  opinions, 
and  the  aspirations  of  mighty  intellects ; — ^Uke  wondrous  mirrors  that 
have  caught  and  fixed  bright  images  of  souls  that  have  passed  away  ;— 
like  magic  lyres,  whose  masters  have  bequeathed  them  to  the  world,  and 
which  yet,  of  themselves,  ring  with  unforgotten  music,  while  the  hands 
that  touched  their  chords  have  crumbled  into  dust    Books  !— the^*  are 
the  embodiments  and  manifestations  of  departed  minds — ^the  hving 
organs  through  which  those  who  are  dead  yet  speak  to  us.    Books*— 
they  are  the  garners  in  which  are  stored  the  wisdom  bought  by  toil  and 
study — the  gorgeous  dreams  of  the  poet,  the  maxims  of  the  pmlosopber, 
the  skilful  dehneations  of  the  true  observer,  the  histories  of  migbty 
deeds,  the  wonders  of  distant  lands,  the  records  of  precious  facts—the 
messengers  which  the  wise  and  the  good  send  to  us,  laden  with  treasures 
for  every  mental  want,  and  precepts  for  every  duty. — J)r.  Chajnn, 
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THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  AT 

SHEFFIELD. 

(BY  A  REPRESENTATIVE  MEMBER.) 

For  the  third  time  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales  has  held  its  autumnal  assembly  in  Sheffield.  In  1849 
the  Union  met  here  under  the  presidency  of  the  Eev.  James 
Parsons,  and  in  1866,  when  the  chairman  was  the  Eev.  Newman 
HalL  But  the  attendance  both  of  ministerial  and  lay  delegates 
was  probably  this  year  in  excess  of  the  number  on  both  of  the 
former  visits  added  together.  More  than  eleven  hundred 
brethren  attended  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  a 
goodly  number  of  students  from  various  colleges. 

Congregationalism  in  Sheffield  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  is  stated  that  *  all  the  vicars  of  Sheffield, 
with  one  exception,  who  held  the  living  during  the  century  until 
1G62,  were  Puritans.'  When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
the  vicar — the  Eev.  Thos.  Fisher — and  his  three  assistants, 
declined  to  comply  with  the  dishonouring  requirements  of  the 
persecuting  edict,  and  were  expelled  from  their  parsonages  and 
livings.  The  proceedings  which  followed  the  ejectment  at 
Sheffield  were  not  so  violent  at  first  as  at  some  Other  places, 
ilr.  Fisher  was  unmolested  in  the  formation  of  an  Independent 
Church  amongst  his  former  parishioners ;  and  two  of  his  assist- 
ants also  formed  a  Non-conforming  Church  at  Attercliflfe. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  twenty-two  Congregational 
Churches  in  Sheffield,providing  accommodation  for  nearly  11,000 
hearers.  But  it  is  said  that  if  accommodation  is  to  be  provided 
for  even  58  per  cent,  of  the  population,  then  the  Congregation- 
alists  should  at  once  provide  nearly  19,000  additional  sittings 
as  their  share.  The  population  of  Sheffield  now  exceeds  300,000, 
and  though  much  has  been  done  to  meet  its  spiritual  needs,  stUl 
more  remains  undone.  It  was  a  good  sign  of  progress  that  the 
visit  of  the  Congregational  Union  was  utilized  for  the  laying  of 
the  memorial  stones  of  one  additional  church. 

Most  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  Albert  Hall,  which,  though 
it  accommodates  more  than  3,000  persons,  almost  proved  inade- 
quate. On  the  Monday  (October  8th),  it  was  fairly  filled  at  the 
devotional  meeting,  over  which  the  Eev.  Henry  Batchelor  pre- 
sided. Addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman  and  the  Rev.  T. 
t^hys  Evans,  and  prayers  were  offered  by  the  Eevs.  J.  K.  Nuttall, 
Alkn  Mines,  and  H.  Elvet  Lewis. 

The  address  which  the  Rev.  Principal  Fairbairn  delivered  from 
the  chair,  on  *  Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century/  has  pro- 
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bably  found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  of  our  readers.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  it  was  worthy  both  of  the  man  and  of 
the  occasion.     It  added  to  the  deservedly  high .  repute  of  the 
speaker.    The  papers  that  followed  at  this  and  other  meetings 
were  mostly  of  a  practical  character.    *The  Use  .of  Means  not 
of  a  distinctively  Religious  Character  for  the  Promotion  of  the 
Moral  and  Social  Welfare  of  the  People ;'  '  The  Use  and  Abuse 
of  the  Denominational  Sentiment  ;*  *  The  Converting  Power  in 
the  Christian  Ministry ;'  '  The  Duties  of  Church  Members  to  the 
Churches  with  which  they  are  individually  connected;*  *  Na- 
tional Religion — ^the  True  and  False  Ideals,'  were  subjects  in 
which  the  Revs.  W.  E.  Humdall,  M.A.,  Bow ;  Alfred  Noms, 
Tynemouth ;  J.  R  Wolstenholme,  M. A.,  Wakefield ;  and  LL  D. 
Sevan,  D.D.,  found  congenial  themes.   Resolutions  touching  mis- 
sionary work  in  Madagascar ;  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Martin  Luther's  birth ;  the  colleges  at  home ;  the  churches  in 
the  West  Indies  (to  which  deputations  had  been  sent),  were 
cordially  approved.    Reports  on  subjects  in  which  the  members 
take  more  or  less  interest   were    also   submitted;    incladiog 
the  Jubilee  Fund,  which  has  now  reached  £280,000,  of  which 
£125,000  is  being  devoted  to  the  liquidation  of  burdensome 
chapel  debts. 

Mention  must  be  made  of  the  meetings  with  the  working- 
men  at  various  centres  of  industry,  as  well  as  '  district  meetings' 
in  neighbouring  towns,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered, 
were  well  attended. 

The  public  meetings  in  the  Albert  Hall  were  most  successfoL 
On  the  Tuesday  the  Hall  was  filled  to  hear  addresses  by  the 
Revs.  J.  Morley  Wright,  Principal  Caleb  Scott,  LL.B.,  and  Joseph 
Parker,  D.D.,  on  *  Free  Church  Principles.'  On  Wednesday  the 
claims  of  Home,  Colonial,  and  Foreign  Missions  were  enforced 
by  Revs.  J.  Brierley,  B.A.,  W.  J.  Habens,  George  Cousins,  and 
G.  A.  Shaw.  The  two  latter-named  gentlemen  received  a  hearty 
welcome  on  their  return  from  Madagascar.  On  Thursday  there 
was  a  conversazione,  and  also  a  great  temperance  meeting ;  while 
on  Friday  Albert  Hall  was  thronged  by  working  men  and  women 
to  hear  stirring  words  from  Mr.  W.  Woodall,  M.P.,  the  Eevs. 
J.  Jackson  Wray,  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  Mr.  J.  C.  Williams,  and 
others.  If  our  record  is  to  be  complete,  the  sectional  meetings 
must  not  be  overlooked,  nor  would  we  knowingly  omit  to  refer 
to  the  communion  service  of  the  Friday  morning,  and  to  the 
beautiful  words  there  spoken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morlais  Jones. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  sketch  without  mentioning  the 
kindly  way  in  which  the  mention  of  the  Evangelical  Magaziney 
by  Dr.  Parker,  was  received.  The  speaker,  taking  as  hu  topic 
'Evangelicalism,'  said  that  the  word  'Evangelical'  had  been 
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often  sneered  at,  'To  be  an 
faccooDted]  oarrow-minded,  dest 
with  just  the  faintest  streak  of 
whole  core  of  character !  Whc 
Evangelical  Magazine  ?  He  w 
the  times !  There  may  be  son 
God,  a  growing  number  is  now 
which  greeted  this  shows  tha^ 
retaining  its  hold  on  the  m 
Churches.    May  that  hold  grow 


WHAT  ONE  J 

Last  month  we  gave  an  illustrati 
This  month  we  give  an  illustral 
all  the  more  interesting  to  us 
HoQonr  to  whom  honour  I  The  I 
writes  to  us  to  say,  'I  have  » 
congregation  to  the  Evaii^elical 
was  grateful  surprise ;  our  next  t 
others  in  the  same  healthy  diiec 
we  want  to  live.  Why  shouli 
hundreds  instead  of  by  tens  ? 
interest  on  the  part  of  our  mini 
brother  has  done  more  than  wi 
successful  effort  to  help  ua  forv 
still  dear  to  us  because  of  the 
influences  that  it  represents  ?  th 
who  shrink  from  saying  that  they 
thank  Dr.  Parker,  too,  for  his  te 
at  the  late  Union  Meetings,  and 
the  Evangelical  faith.  Will  son 
the  churches  carry  out  Dr.  Avi 
small  contribution  from  their  ( 
Evangelical  amongst  a  few  pooi 
The  New  Year  is  close  upon  us, 
third  year  of  our  editorship,  W' 
effort  to  give  the  Evangelical  a 
The  old  motto  is  true, '  Bis  dat  ^ 
gives  quickly.  Mr.  Elliot  Stock 
have  the  names  of  new  subscribe 
will  be  posted,  free  of  postal  cha; 
Then,  will  our  friends  who  subsci 
to  poor  ministers  kindly  renew  tl 
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Kow  is  always  a  good  time !    These  brethren  are  delighted  to 
have  it,  and  they  furnish  inspiration  alike  for  the  pulpit  and  for 
pastoral  toil.    Subscribers  can  send  the  names  of  the  mimsteis 
they  wish  the  Magazines  forwarded  to,  or  they  can  leave  it  to 
us  to  make  the  best  selection  we  can.    This  is  a  world  of 
mutability  and  mortality,  changes  continually  occur,  and  we 
need  to  replace  departed  friends  with  new  subscribers.    Each 
year  sees  the  new  and  attractive  magazines  taking  their  place  in 
our  literature,  so  that  the  competition  is  very  great.     But  we 
cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  some  magazines  hare 
agonistic  articles  in  them  which  will  t«ll  tenibly  on  the  religions 
life  of  our  young  people.    Surely  our  congr^ations  will  hardly 
think  us  in  earnest  as  ministers  if  we  feelingly  deplore  the 
pernicious  influences  of  some  modem  reviews,  if  we  do  not  aim 
press  upon  them  a  practical  interest  in  inculcating  earnest 
Evangelical  literature.    There  is  probably  a  bookseller  in  most 
of  our  congregations,  and  surely  he  would  take  the  trouble,  if 
asked,  as  a  representative  of  his  own  Church,  to  take  chaise  of 
a  subscribers'  list,  and  to  see  that  the  numbers  are  regidarly 
forwarded.    A  few  more  Mr.  Goundrys,  and  we  should  be  filled 
with  pleasant  wonder  and  surprise ;  and  better  far  than  this,  we 
should  be  able  to  tell  an  age  which  judged  by  facts  like  these, 
that  the  Evangelical  faith  is  still  a  power  in  the  literature  of 
the  land.    Help  us,  dear  friends,  to  begia  the  year  1884  with 
the  inspiration  which  comes  from  the  cheering  words  and  prac- 
tical  help  of  ministers,  deacons,  and  subscribers. 

The  Editor. 


Poverty. — The  sufferings  of  poverty  are  not  confined  to  those  of  the 
squalid,  common,  everyday  beggars,  who  are  inured  to  hardshios,  aod 
ever  readv  to  receive  charity,  let  it  come  to  them  as  it  will.  There  is 
another  class,  on  whom  it  presses  with  still  heavier  power  ;  the  generous, 
the  decent,  the  self-respecting  who  have  struggled  with  their  lot  in  calm 
silence,  *  bearing  all  thmgs,  hoping  all  thiucs/  and  willing  to  endure  ail 
things,  rather  than  breathe  a  word  of  complaint,  or  to  acKnowledge  even 
to  themselves  that  their  own  efforts  will  not  be  sufficient  for  their  own 
necessities. — H»  B.  Stowe. 

Belief  anb  undebstai^ding. — I  was  riding  on  day  in  a  railwaj 
carriage  in  company  with  a  man  who  talked  loudly,  and  boasted  often 
that  he  never  believed  anything  he  could  not  understand,  especially  upou 
matters  concerning  religion.  After  a  pause,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  tell 
me  what  animals  were  grazing  in  a  field  we  passed?  He  readily 
answered,  ^  Why.  sheep  of  course.'  After  another  pause,  I  repeated  the 
question,  when  the  irritable  answer,  *  Why,  horses  of  course.'  *  Ptay  tell 
me  then  why  wool  grows  on  the  back  of  the  sheep,  and  hair  on  the  back 
of  the  horse,  and  yet  they  are  both  grazing  upon  ^ptiss  )'  He  could  uot 
understand  and  explain  the  mystery,  yet  he  beheved  it.  'Tis  a  vain 
boast  of  men  so  to  talk,  for  their  very  existence  gives  the  lie  to  their 
assertions.— A^.  Coley. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

HumUity. 

All  the  shining  worlds  above  us  are  palaces  of  the  Great  King, 
but  His  favourite  temple  is  the  humble  heart. 

A  man  -who  walks  abroad  in  other  people's  clothes  finds  the 
attire  clumsy  to  move  about  in,  and  there  is  always  something 
stiff  and  unnatural  in  the  style  of  those  who  use  borrowed 
sentences. 

Pity. 

The  ancients  had  an  altar  to  Pity.  It  becomes  us  all  as 
Christians  to  remember  that  we  have  no  cold  altar  to  it^  but  a 
living  embodiment  of  it  in  Him  who  moved  with  compassion, 
put  forth  His  hand.  Compassion  did  not  come  and  go,  but 
dwelt  in  Him.  Most  of  all  does  it  become  woman.  A  pitiless 
woman  can  never  be  a  winsome  woman. 

'  For  all  unfinished  is  love's  jewelled  ring 
Till  set  with  this  soft  pearl.' 

Silence. 

Preachers  have  often  to  learn  the  hardness  which  characterizes 
a  too  hurried,  noisy  style,  and  the  power  of  the  pause.  How 
many  of  the  most  powerful  things  are  silent !  Thought.  Sleep. 
The  foot  of  Time.  The  motion  of  the  air.  The  growth  of  flowers. 
How  powerful,  too,  in  their  expressiveness  are  Midnight, 
Deatb,  and  the  Grave  !  In  sacred  services  we  often  speak  too 
much,  and  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  the  most 
potent  factor  in  influence  is  silence. 

Sorrow. 

Sometimes  the  storms  of  tribulation  sweep  away  the  veil  that 
hid  God  and  heaven  from  us.     So  sings  Ruckert — 

*  My  tree  was  thick  with  shade.    O  !  storm,  thine  office  do, 
And  strip  the  foHage  off  to  let  the  heavens  shine  through  !' 

Estrangement. 

Miserable  must  be  the  man  who  in  life's  last  hour  remembers 
that  he  has  scornfully  set  at  nought  the  friendly  hand  that 
toiled  to  bridge  the  stream  that  separated  ancient  friendships. 
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What  do  you  Like  t 

Mr.  Buskin  truly  says^ '  The  entire  object  of  true  education 
is  to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right  things,  but  enjoy  the 
right  things — not  merely  industrious,  but  to  love  industry— not 
merely  learned,  but  to  love  learning — not  merely  pure,  but  to 
love  purity — not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness.  Taste  is  not  only  a  part  and  index  of  morality, 
it  is  the  only  morality.  The  first  and  last  and  closest  trial, 
question  to  any  living  creature  is,  What  do  you  like  ?  Tell  me 
what  you  like,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you  are.'  Exactly !  So 
says  the  Gospel  '  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life.'  'As 
a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he.' 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  Practical  Comment aky  on  the  Gospel  aocobbino  to  St.  Matthew. 

By  James  Mokison,  DD.    New  edition  revised.    London :  Hodder 

and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  How. 
We  took  occasion  some  months  since  to  review  this  author's  'Com- 
mentary on  St.  Mark,'  as  one  of  the  most  scholarly,  suggestive,  and 
useful  of  Evangelical  commentaries,  and  we  are  equally  gratified  with 
our  perusal  of  this  wonderfully  well-got-up  'Commentary  on  St  Matthew.' 
Dr.  Morison  calls  it  a  'practical  commentary,'  and  it  is  so  in  the  best 
sense.  Admirahly  fitted  for  use  hy  those  who  conduct  Bible-classes  and 
for  ministerial  use  in  general,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  being 
'  practical '  it  is  not  also  scholarly  and  learned  :  it  is  both  of  these.  The 
style  is  crisp  and  fresh,  the  condensation  is  excellent,  and  the  resources 
open  to  students,  through  the  scholarship  of  the  past  and  the  present 
times,  is  admirably  made  use  of.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Morison  wiU  be 
long  spared  to  go  on  with  this  kind  of  work.  We  should  not  praise  the 
volumes  so  warmly  if  we  did  not  feel  that  they  were  the  very  oest  of  a 
useful  kind  that  have  yet  appeared.  To  students,  teachers,  and  ministers 
thev  are  simply  invaluable.  We  cannot  forbear  praising,  too,  the  type 
and  the  paper  and  the  size  of  the  volume^hich  is  dignified  in  character 
without  bemg  cumbrous  in  handling.  We  wish  the  volume,  which  is  a 
new  edition  revised,  the  ever-increasing  circulation  that  it  deserves. 

Chbistian  Womanhood.  By  Maby  Pbiob  Hack.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  is  an  excellent  ^ft-book  for  our  drls  at  Christmas-tima  The 
authoress  has  already  wntten  'Consecrated  Women'  and  '  Self -surrender,* 
so  that  she  has  won  ner  laurels  as  an  earnest  and  able  Christian  writer. 
In  this  volume  she  seeks  to  gather  up  fragments  of  teaching  from  some 
comparatively  unknown  lives,  and  from  others  well-known  and  often 
portrayed.  The  volume  cannot  fail  to  interest,  and  what  is  more,  to 
aid  in  creating  a  noble  Christian  womanhood. 

My  Battle-Field.    By  M.  A.  Paull.   London :  Bible  Christian  Book- 
Boom. 
A  very  interesting '  Temperance '  tale,  and  one  that  will  be  a  usefol 
little  '  gift.*    It  is  a  good  story,  as  well  as  a  good  moral. 
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Aspects  op  Scepticism.  By  John  Fordyce,  M.A.  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  is  a  remarkably  able  volume,  by  one  who  has  for  years  made 
the  subject  on  which  he  treats  a  special  study.  The  chapters  on  '  Scepti- 
cism, Some  of  its  Causes.' '  Materialism,' '  Religion,  and  Science/  are  pro- 
foundly interesting,  as  also  is  the  chapter  on  *  Secularism.*  Mr.  Fordyce 
has  a  remarkably  clear  style,  and  i^ot  an  *  involved'  one— the  reader 
always  knows  the  exact  thought  of  the  author,  and  has  not  to  *  read 
back'  to  understand  him.  In  addition  to  clearness,  there  is  great  beauty 
of  thought  in  the  work,  and  nothing  meretricious  in  it  There  are  no  tricks 
of  rhetoric  ;  and  the  thing  that  pleases  us  most  is  the  exceedingly  fair 
way  in  which  the  author  quotes  the  opinions  of  his  opponents,  and  the 
honesty  of  mind  which  disdains  to  make  the  worst  of  an  adversary's 
case.  The  '  notes '  which  accompany  the  volume  testify  to  the  author's 
wide  reading,  and  there  is  great  felicity  in  his  way  of  prefacing  the 
chapters  witn  little  extracts  from  modern  teachers  and  poets.  There  is 
mach  Scepticism  abroad,  and  nothing  does  more  harm  than  answers  to 
it  by  those  who  are  not  well  panoplied  for  the  war.  We  would  commend 
this  book  especially  to  Christian  parents  who  wish  to  counteract  the 
insidious  infidelity  which  finds  its  way  into  our  modem  light  literature, 
for  we  can  but  hope  and  believe  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Fordyce's  modest 
preface,  that  the  Master  '  will  graciously  accept  this  humble  attempt  to 
lead  doubters  to  Himself.' 

The  Hoi££  :  in  its  Relation  to  Man  and  Society.    By  the  Rev. 

J.  Baldwin  Bbown,  B.A.    London :  James  Clarke  and  Co.,  13) 

Fleet  Street,  KC. 

Mr.  Brown  does  not  reproduce  herd  his  teachings  on  ^  The  Home  Life  in 

its  Divine  Idea,'  but  in  the  present  volume  endeavours  to  adapt  his 

argoment  to  *  the  new  state  of  things  which  is  establishing  itself  for  the 

time  among  us,  under  the  influence  of  a  philosophy  which  we  may  fairly 

describe  as  '*  falsely  so  caUed,"  if  we  are  to  rate  it  according  to  its  own 

claim  as  the  system  of  the  future.'    We  are  glad  that  the  author  says 

'for  a  time,'  as  we  feel  sure  that  there  is  steadily  coming  back  a  tide  of 

noble  Christian  influences  which  the  world  soon  becomes  conscious  of 

the  loss  of.   '  Society  is  in  the  main  what  its  homes  are,'  says  Mr.  Brown. 

Most  true,  as  is  also  the  statement  that  *  the  sanctification  of  the  home  is 

in  the  end  the  sanctification  of  the  state,'    This  volume  treats  of  ^  The 


Burden  of  the  Home  ;'  *  The  Dependents  of  the  Home  ;'  *  The  Duty  of 
the  Home  to  the  World.'  We  need  scarcely  say  that  this  book  pulses 
^th  life ;  it  is  exactly  the  volume  that  all  parents  should  peruse  and 
pray  over.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Brown's 
^ery  best  productions,  full  of  ripe  thought  and  rich  eloquence.  The 
thorough  culture  of  the  author  enables  nim  to  contrast  well  Christian 
and  heathen  beliefs,  Christian  and  heathen  character.  Thus  the  volume 
i^kes  a  wide  range  of  view,  and  may  be  specially  commended  to  adl 
^oaghtful  persons.  Its  wide  circulation  would  be  an  immense  boon  to 
England's  sons  and  daughters. 

The  CoMPBEHENsrvE  Gospel    History.    By  Charles   Bridgman. 
Second  edition,  illustrated.    London  Bible  Christian  Book-Room. 
A  very  healthy  endeavour  to  give  an  abridgment  of  the  New  Testament 
throughout,  but  too  much  is  attempted  ;  still,  it  will  be  useful  to  many 
who  cannot  procure  larger  volumes. 
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A  Bird's-eye  View  op  English  Literatube  By  Henry  Obey. 
London  :  Griffith  and  Farran,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard. 
This  little  volume  gives  a  sketch  of  our  leading  authors  from  tbe 
seventh  century  to  the  present  time.  On  the  left-hand  side  is  the 
author's  name,  and  on  the  right  a  short  description  of  his  principal 
works  and  his  social  position.  It  is  veiy  condensed,  but  must  be  the 
result  of  much  painstaking  labour  and  research.  It  is  certainly  a  capital 
shiUing's  worth. 

Sacred  Streams.  By  Philip  Henry  Gosse.  New  edition  revised. 
London :  Hodder  and  Stou^hton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  is  a  volume  on  '  The  Kivers  of  the  Bible>'  with  forty^four  cp- 
graving  and  map.  The  very  mention  of  the  names  of  the  rivers  will 
excite  inquiry  amongst  many  who  have  scarcely  noticed  the  names  of 
the  rivers  and  streams  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  lands.  The 
rivers  Euphrates,  Hiddekel,  Chebar,  Ulai,  Jordan,  Jarmak,  Jabbok, 
Amon,  Zered,  Cherith,  Kedron,  Siloam,  Kishon,  EbJi,  Eshcol,  Besor, 
Nile.  Procure  it  at  once  ye  readers  who  want  fresh  themes  for  yoar 
classes,  and  note  the  rich  associations  of  fact  and  doctrine  which  the 
author  introduces  into  his  interesting  volume.  It  is  able  as  it  is 
Evangelical,  and  the  illustrations  are  excellent  Not  only  will  it  aid 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  a  capital  volume  for  Sunday  reading  at  home. 

The  New  and  Comprehensive  Scripture  Categhisic  By  Charles 
Bridgman.  Third  edition.  London  Bible  Christian  Book-Room. 
That  this  little  modest  volume  has  been  found  useful  is  evident  from 
its  production  in  a  third  edition.  It  is  an  honest  endeavour  to  make 
the  Old  Testament  furnish  questions  and  answers  that  will  leave  lastiog 
impressions  on  the  youthful  mind. 


A   GOOD   MAN'S   FALL. 

When  a  good  man  falls  into  sin,  there  are  different  ways  of  regarding 
his  transgression.  We  may  sneer  at  him  and  his  goodness.  Or  we  may 
experience  a  shock,  and  become  sad  lest  religion  should  turn  out  to  be 
not  altogether  what  we  had  been  led  to  believe  it.  Or  we  may  try  to 
make  light  of  the  sin,  try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  because  he  who  has 
committed  the  deed  is  a  good  man,  that  therefore  his  act  cannot  be  so 
very  bad  ;  and  thus  attempt  to  justify  the  sinner  at  the  expense  of  oor 
conscience.  But  there  is  another  and  more  excellent  way  of  viewing  the 
matter.  We  may  approach  the  whole  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
mixed  character  of  human  nature.  Regarding  no  man  as  perfect,  alive 
to  the  wesdi:nesses  that  exist  in  the  best,  we  shall  be  prepsured  to  find 
faults  in  the  lives  of  the  holiest.  We  shaJl  thus  be  shocked  and  grieved 
at  the  fall.  But  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  make  light  of  it,  or  to  shift 
it  off  on  that  religion  which  is  designed  not  for  '  the  whole,'  but  for  those 
who,  by  reason  of  their  sin-tainted  nature,  require  its  aid. — From '  Thf 
Quiver' for  March, 
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'NOT  MADE  WITH  hands: 

Thus  speaks  St  Paul  of  the  resurrection  body ;  and  what  com- 
forting instruction  the  words  contain  1  The  most  beautiful  work 
in  this  world  is  not  made  with  hands.  The  living  tree,  the  lovely 
flower,  the  lithe  frame  of  man — these  all  contrast  with  the  mere 
dull  mechanism  of  poor  human  handicraft.  Breath  is  a  light 
thing  enough^  yet  breath  is  creative — and  creative  of  the  highest, 
noblest  work  of  alL  Grod  breathed  into  man  the  breath  of  life, 
and  he  became  a  living  soul  I 

If,  therefore,  human  views  of  the  Creator  sometimes  dominate 
oor  thought,  here  at  all  events  we  are  set  free  from  the  merely 
mechanical  ideas  of  our  own  handiwork ;  these  sometimes  lead 
a3  to  think  of  QoA  as  working  in  our  ways,  and  we  need  to  come 
face  to  face  with  the  Great  Spirit  who  builds  with  His  breath. 
Here  we  learn  that  the  brain  and  the  man  are  not  one  indivisible 
substance,  and  that  the  brain  is  but  the  organ  of  the  inner  in- 
telligence ;  that  the  body  is  not  the  man  I  If  that  be  taken 
down  we  have  a  building  of  God  to  live  in  still,  in  a  loftier  sphere 
of  life — *  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.' 


There  is  an  Escape  from  the  Dominating  Ideas  of  a  Material 

World. 

No  contempt  is  cast  on  the  body !  The  old  Manichean  teach- 
ing of  the  evil  of  matter  in  itself  finds  no  support  in  Holy 
Scripture.  Matter  in  and  by  itself  is  neither  gross  nor  corrupt, 
nor  sinful.  The  body  is  Gk)d's  own  work — God's  beautiful 
work.  The  noblest  idea  of  form  and  beauty  is  manifested 
therein.  The  highest  art  of  every  age  has  recognised  this  in 
sculpture,  as  in  the  work  of  Phidias  and  the  listening  Lydia  of 
Pompeii ;  and  in  fresco  and  in  painting  also. 

The  revelation  of  God  tells  us  that  even  in  a  physical  sense 
we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.     Our  real  danger  is  in  ^ 

this  i^e,  not  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  body — not  of  w 
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associating  evil  with  that  which  is  physical ;  but  quite  other- 
wise. We  have  come  to  unworthy  worship  in  connection  with 
the  body.  There  is  a  renaissance  of  classicalism  in  this.  We 
make  it  all  in  all.  Instead  of  a  tabernacle  it  is  with  us  too 
much  inseparably  connected  with  the  tenant.  The  building  aud 
the  man  too  often  are  treated  as  one  and  indivisible.  Not  so, 
says  the  New  Testament ;  and  in  thus  saying,  it  appeals  to  oar 
highest  and  divinest  instincts,  quickened  by  the  spirit  of  faitb. 
The  tabernacle  may  be  taken  down,  and  yet  the  tenant  remain. 
God  can  surround  the  soul  in  a  moment  by  His  creative  breath 
with  a  new  building — ^taking  no  hands  to  bmld,  needing  no 
growth  to  perfect.  Thus  we  escape  from  that  terrible  domina- 
tion of  materialism  which  seems  to  oppress  our  modern  thought 
It  is  perfectly  easy  for  God  to  create,  as  easy  as  it  is  for  us  to 
breathe.  We  associate  effort  with  work — ^there  is  i>ainstakin(; 
required,  and  patience.  Not  so  here.  Grod  speaks,  and  it  is 
done.  He  breathes,  and  the  wonderful  soul  is  bom.  Let  lu 
but  come  back  to  this  simple  and  beautiful  thought,  and  we 
shall  leave  our  dead  in  the  churchyard  in  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  the  resurrection  t3  eternal  life  at  the  last  day.  We  can  onlj 
rebuild  with  material  that  exists.  We  gather  the  old  stones 
out  of  the  ddbris,  and  we  quarry  out  of  the  mines  of  PenteUoon 
the  new  marble.  But  God  would  not  be  God  if  He  had  to  be 
subservient  to  such  processes  as  these,  for  then  we  should  have 
a  creation  that  would  be  Lord  over  the  Creator. 

'  Not  made  with  hands '  is  our  motto.  We  have  a  building 
of  God  that  mocks  all  our  elaborate  notions  of  toil  and  pains 
and  time.  We  escape  into  that  blessed  freedom  of  which  we 
read,  when  '  before  Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world, 
even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  Thou  art  God !'  And  thus 
to  escape  is  life  indeed.  It  is  to  proclaim  a  kingdom  of  the 
Spirit.  It  is  to  claim  for  God  what  He  claims  for  Himself— 
the  power  to  speak,  and  it  is  done.  It  is  to  set  at  nought  the 
empire  of  death,  and  to  be  free  from  dread  of  decay  and  age. 
This  is  the  open  gateway  to  the  world  of  life — this  *  building  of 
Go6,  a  house  not  made  with  hands.' 

There  is  a  Higher  World  for  which  Analogy  in  thie  World 

prepares  U8. 

I  say  analogy  here,  for  the  most  beautiful  and  precious  things 
are  '  not  made  with  hands.'  We  had  literally  nothing  to  do 
with  these  precious  things.  They  came,  they  grew,  thev 
blossomed  without  our  aid.  Our  hand  spoils  them ;  we  plack 
the  flower,  and  it  is  dead.  We  touch  the  grape,  and  the  bloom 
is  gone.  The  things  '  made  with  hands '  are  all  rough  and  im- 
perfect ;  the  finest  sculpture  looked  at  under  the  microscope  is 
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jagged  roaghuess;  the  noblest  cathedral  is  out  of  proportion 
when  you  contrast  it  with  the  finest  gothic  of  God.  Kay  more. 
Look  at  the  glorious  building  of  the  summer  sky  with  its  Alpine 
mountain  clouds.  Look  in  the  lovely  landscape  at  the  purple 
garaient  of  the  mountains — the  hazy  sapphire  of  the  sea! 
What  delicate  habitations  of  beauty  and  glory  are  aU  these  I 

'  Ifot  made  with  hands '  is  written  on  all  the  royal  robes  of 
the  earth.  Still  the  earth  is  not  less  stable  that  it  is  so.  The 
tower  is  not  more  real  than  the  oak.  The  golden  bracelet  is 
not  more  real  than  the  jewels  with  which  Qod  adorns  the  bosom 
of  nature.  Or  to  go  deeper.  Take  man  himself.  In  that  inner 
unseen  world  you  have  the  best  analogy.  Is  imagination  made 
with  hands  ?  Is  conscience  made  with  hands  ?  Were  all  these 
delicate  emotions  of  love  and  trust,  which  we  call  the  heart, 
made  with  hands  ?  Was  the  deep  fountain  of  reverence,  which 
leads  millions  to-day  to  bow  themselves  in  worship  before  the 
Ahnighty,  made  with  hands  ?  And  yet  who  will  deny  that 
these  are  the  most  glorious  works  of  all  in  this,  earthly 
universe  ? 

Do  not  let  us,  then,  think  that  in  entering  on  the  other  world 
we  are  for  the  fiirst  time  children  of  a  habitation  *  not  made  with 
hands.'  We  have  been  prepared  for  that  world  here  !  Then, 
again,  look  at  some  '  habitations '  here  below !  There  are  delicate 
l)N9dies  even  in  earth  and  air  of  almost  ethereal  beauty  in  the  insect 
world.  There  is  an  azure  veil  over  them  too  soft  and  delicate 
to  touch  without  being  rent.  Surely  it  does  not  tax  our 
thoughts  too  much  to  believe  in  a  world  where  for  U8  there  will 
be  finest  adaptation  of  dwelling-place  for  the  spirit-^*  a  house 
not  made  with  hands ' — one  that  shall  be  eternal  in  the  heavens, 
because  the  soul  that  it  clothes  will  dwell  in  light  with  the 
saints  in  light  for  ever ! 

There  is  a  World  of  the  Imperishable. 

That  is  what  we  want — what  the  poor  heart,  weary  of  unrest 
and  change,  craves  after. 

Even  the  loveliest  things  here  below  that  are  not  made  with 
bands  are  yet  perishable.  Delicate  and  pure  as  the  flowers  are, 
they  die.  Exquisite  as  is  that  veil  of  mist  which  Nature  hangs 
o?er  her  fair  face  at  eventide,  it  quickly  passes  away.  In  the 
winter  the  shell-coloured  apple-blossoms  are  all  gone!  We 
cannot  keep  the  things  here  which  are  '  not  made  with  hands.' 
lUch  as  they  are  in  delicacy  and  grace,  they  quickly  fade  away. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  great  contrast  which  the  Apostle 
wants  to  impress  upon  us.    If  the  body  here  is  outwardly  like  . 

the  bouse  or  the  temple  which  becomes  fretted  and  worn  and  ^ 

decayed  by  age  and  time,  and  is  eventually  taken  down,  it  ^" 
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should  not  be  there !  It  is  ours  to  look  for  a  life-building,  d&nd 
in  the  heavens,  suited  for  the  service  of  the  long  day  of  Qod. 

Why  not  ?  Are  we  not  surprised  even  h&re  in  creation  to 
find  the  permanence  of  some  things  as  contrasted  with  others! 
The  diamond,  for  instance,  is  the  same  through  the  long 
centuries,  whilst  other  substances  wither  and  change  in  a  few 
short  hours!  Has  this  never  surprised  us  in  the  eaithlj 
creation  ?  The  buried  statue  of  marble  purity  is  dug  up  stiH 
the  same^  and  we  are  looking  with  admiration  and  interest  on 
t^e  gold  coins  that  the  Csesars  handled,  on  the  brass  beetles  tkt 
the  Ptolemies  touched.  Even  these  are  more  permanent  than 
the  tabernacle  of  the  mortal  flesh. 

Even  so!  If  the  material  can  be  almost  immortal,  why 
cannot  the  spiritual  be  altogether  so  ?  Thus  saith  the  Scripture, 
'  Eternal  in  the  heavens.'  I  love  to  think  that/at^  here  makes 
no  great  strain  on  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  we  see  how 
long  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  last,  how  the  marble  statue  is  pre- 
served ! 

And  how  truly  the  heart  responds  to  the  sad  touches  about 
life's  brevity  here  below !  Our  native  ballads  touch  us  all- 
such,  as  'The  Light  of  other  Days  has  Faded,'  'The  Days  of 
Old,'  'When  We  were  Boys  together,'  'Fading  Away,'  and 
'Auld  Lang  Syne.'  A  tender  thrill  comes  into  our  spirits, 
and  memories  that  touch  thought  with  tears  come  back 
to  us  of  the  forms  and  faces  that  have  passed  away.  The 
heart,  therefore,  leaps  up  to  the  Christian  revelation.  It  is  jost 
what  it  longs  after.  With  thxU  as  a  faith,  it  can  be  cheerful  in 
loss  and  chalige  and  age ;  with  iha4i  as  a  key,  it  can  open  up  all 
the  mysteries  of  sorrow  and  pain ;  with  timt  as  a  motto  on  the 
baimer,  it  can  march  to  the  great  battle-fields  of  life ;  with  ihd 
as  a  song  of  harvest-home,  it  can  gather  in  the  corn  when  some 
of  the  once  companion  reapers  are  at  rest.  Eternal  ?  Where  ? 
In  the  heavens — ^not  so  far  awav — ^in  God's  own  dear  home,  where 
sorrow  and  sighing  shaUflee  away,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  pain! 

The^e  is  an  ArUidote  to  all  the  Possi^Uiiiea  of  our  preatnt 
.  Probation. 

If-'^ixr  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  be  taken  doim! 
What  a  word  that  *  if '  was,  specially  to  the  Apostles  I — death  so 
near  to  them,  and  persecution  coming  with  a  sudden  advents  The 
taking  down  of  the  building  so  rough  a  task  too,  by  hongiy 
lions  or  by  scorching  flames. 

If  I  It  is  not  always  desirable  to  live.  They  '  groaned,  b^ 
burdened ;  not  that  they  might  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon 
with  their  house  which  was  from  heaven.'  But  they  wanted  do 
suicide's  end — ^they  wanted  no  mere  exodus  to  the  desert  of  death. 
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This  is  one  thing  that  the  Gospel  has  done.  It  has  made 
life  desi/rable — ^it  has  quickened  in  men  such  a  sense  of  God, 
and  of  true  blessedness  in  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  good, 
that  Christians  want  more  of  these  revealed  joys — ever>  to  know 
the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge — even  to  serve 
still  in  the  upper  and  higher  sanctuary— even  to  have  fellowship 
above  with  angels  and  God. 

I  find  this  clearly  written  in  early  Christian  history — the 
desirableness  of  life  both  here  and  hereafter  now  that  they  know 
Him  Whom  to  know  is  life  eternal.  To  live  is  Christ — to  die  is 
gain.    Nay,  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better. 

Consequently  while  all  ideas  of  revelry  and  worldly  banquet- 
ing are  gone ;  whilst  the  amphitheatre  with  its  false  excitements 
never  see  thevr  faces,  these  disciples  of  Christ  manifest  a  calm 
and  tranquil  joy,  a  desire  to  live  for  Christ  and  to  enjoy  God 
their  Saviour  more  and  more. 

K!  who  has  not  felt  that  this  earthly  life  is  ever  hanging  on 
that  little  *if.'  An  accident,  a  breath  of  disease,  a  touch  of 
fever,  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  sentinel  heart  stops  in  its  long 
guardianship  of  the  citadel  of  life. 

*Ifr — and  the  old  familiar  house  which  is  our  tabernacle 
always,  wherever  we  rest  or  roam — falls  shapeless  to  the  dust. 
*If!'  Shall  others  be  deceived?  Shall  they  say,  he  dies? 
No ;  he  departs,  to  be  with  Christ  which  is  far  better. 

This  we  know.  Know  it  on  Christ's  own  testimony.  Know 
it  in  the  light  of  His  once  open  tomb.  Know  it,  so  as  to  make 
of  it  the  practical  use  which  St.  Paul  himself  did.  '  Therefore 
be  ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.' 

And  I  have  tried  to  show  you  that  there  is  nothing  so 
strange  in  it  all  to  men  and  women  who  believe  in  God.  It 
was  not  the  hand8,h\xt  the  breath  that  formed  us  and  made  us  men. 

And  when  we  are  '  new  creatures '  in  Christ  Jesus,  He  again 
breathes  upon  our  dead  souls,  and  the  valley  of  dry  bones  lives 
once  more. 

Beautiful  life  not  made  with  hands !  Who  need  sigh  over 
niined  city  or  cathedral  ?  Who  need  regret  the  buried  houses 
of  ancestral  Babylon,  or  of  lordly  Bome  ?  Who  need  look  even 
at  the  forsaken  homes  of  earth  with  a  hopeless  sigh  ? 

God  works  with  all  the  ease  of  an  everlasting  life — *from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  Thou  art  God/  All  the  work  of  man  is 
that  of  mechanism  or  handicraft — nothing  more. 

'  To  whom,  then,  wiU  ye  liken  Me,  or  shall  I  be  equal  ?  saith 
the  Holy  One.  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  and  behold  Who  hath 
created  these  things.    He  is  strong  in  power ;  not  one  faileth/ 
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We  here  see  how  imperfect,  liow  frail,  how  perishable  is  ill 
that  is  made  with  hands  !  and  we  rejoice  a&esh  to  know  that 
if — and  the  '  if  must  soon  be  fulfilled  in  fact  to  each  of  us— *if 
the  earthly  house  of  our  tabernacle  be  taken  down,  we  have  a 
building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  tlie 
heavens/ 

Lord,  increase  our  faith ! 

The  EnrroB. 


PUBLIC  PRAYER. 

BY 

Eev,  J.  C.  Harrison. 

Opening  Address  to  the  Oongregaiional  Board  of  London  Ministers. 

Pbrhaps  there  is  no  subject  more  important  to  our  Free 
Churches  than  the  subject  of  Public  Prayer.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  advantages  of  a  set  form  of  prayer^  but  we  have 
the  strong  conviction  that  these  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  graver  disadvantages.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  service 
which  makes  no  intellectual  demand  on  the  officiating  minister, 
which  ^necessitates  the  activity  of  no  power,  either  mental  or 
moral,  and  which  calls  up  no  fresh  thought  or  feeling  in  the 
mind  of  the  worshippers,  can  be  the  best  ofTering  to  Almighty 
God.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  seryice  which  implies  an 
unvarying  state  of  spiritual  life,  absolute  sameness  of  circun- 
stances  and  therefore  of  wants,  and  the  absence  of  all  prpgrefifl^ 
can  be  a  healthy  service,  or,  in  the  highest  sense,  real.  We 
cannot  believe  that  a  service  which  takes  no  pains  to  bring  the 
existing  state  of  the  chtirch  before  God,  or  to  express  the  desxies 
which  are  at  the  time  burning  in  all  hearts,  can  embody  or  evoke 
the  loftiest  devotion.  We  cannot  believe  that  a  service  which 
never  changes  can  be  consistent  with  the  action  of  God's  'Free 
Spirit,'  or  with  that  dependence  on  celestial  guidance  which  we 
are  taught  to  expect.  We,  therefore,  dare  not  use  one  unifonn 
set  of  words,  or  confine  ourselves  to  the  employment  of  any 
liturgy,  however  beautiful  in  itself;  we  are  driven  to  the  exercise 
of  free  prayer.  We  do  not  affirm  that  no  ancient  prayers  or 
collects  should  have  a  place  in  public  worship ;  there  are  many 
of  us  who  think  that,  £f  used  judiciously,  they  might  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage ;  but  we  do  feel  that  they  should  not  form 
the  staple  of  our  services,  or  in  any  way  take  precedence  of  free 
prayer. 

But  this  being  so,  how  important,  how  unspeakably  important 
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'  it  is  that  oar  free  prayers  should,  in  spiritual  helpfulness,  more 
than  replace  the  liturgies  we  have  discarded;  how  important 
that  ministers  and  people  should  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
them  most  real  and  impressive — acceptable  to  God  and  stimu- 
lating to  the  worshippers ! 

For  if  liturgical  services  have  their  snares  and  disadvantages, 
80  have  free  prayers  theirs.  Without  continual  watchfulness 
and  care,  secret  prayer,  we  know,  may  sink  into  mere  routine ; 
and  without  continual  watchfulness  and  care  pvJblic  prayer  will 
certainly  become  as  lifeless  and  formal  as  any  liturgy  can 
possibly  be.  It  is  of  the  last  moment  that  the  complaint  should 
never  be  heard  in  reference  to  our  worship :  '  I  was  distressed 
with  the  absence  of  a  high  spiritual  tone;  with  the  constant 
recurrence  of  stock  phrases,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  want 
of  earnest  thought ;  with  the  lack  of  all  definiteness  of  purpose, 
and  therefore  of  the  possibility  of  carrying  the  sympathy  or 
devotion  of  other  minds ;  with  forms  of  expression  which  were 
painfully  slovenly,  or  still  more  painfully  ambitious;  with 
irritating  amplifications  which  appeared  to  go  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  neeeful  to  instruct  Ood  It  was  extemporaneous 
prayer,  indeed,  thrown  off  at  the  moment  without  any  premedita* 
tion — any  devout  preparation  of  either  mind  or  heart* 

Now  if  we  would  prevent  such  complaints  as  these,  we  must 
avoid  everything  in  our  practices  which  can  help  to  foster  a 
wrong  conception  of  the  nature  and  requisites  of  prayer.  The 
leaders. in  our  prayer- meetings  should  have  notice  beforehand 
that  they  will  be  asked  to  offer  prayer.  Ministers  should  not 
be  suddenly  requested,  except  in  rare  emergencies,  to  guide  the 
devotions  of  a  large  congregation  on  great  public  occasions.  The 
several  parts  of  such  worship  should  not  be  allotted  to  a  host  of 
different  ministers,  as  if  the  main  object  were  to  employ  ikevn 
rather  than  to  edify  the  people.  For  things  of  tins  sort  tend  to 
lower  the  idea  of  prayer  and  to  produce  the  impression  that 
instead  of  being  the  greatest  it  ia  considered  the  humblest  and 
least  important  matter  in  our  public  services — a  thing  which 
may  be  left  to  the  circumstances  and  moods  of  the  hour. 

Two  grave  evils  must  necessarily  result  from  any  such  letting 
down  of  the  idea  or  the  actual  tone  of  public  prayer. 

The  first  is  that  our  worship  then  becomes  not  merely  unedify- 
ing,  but  positively  distasteful  to  cultivated  persons.  They  may 
generally  approve  of  our  principles  of  Church  polity,  our  freedom 
from  State  control,  our  liberty  of  action,  etc.,  etc. ;  but  they  feel 
it  a  serious  trial  to  attend  services  Sunday  after  Sunday  which 
annoy  and  weary  them.  So  at  last  they  forsake  our  ranks,  and 
join  the  Established  Church.  They  may,  indeed,  be  not  insen- 
sible to  the  force  of  inferior  motives,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to 
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deny  that  the  lack  of  a  truly  helpful  service  may  be  a  solid 
reason  for  their  seeking  something  which  they  hope  will  do  more 
to  nourish  their  spiritual  life,  and  to  keep  their  children  from  for- 
saking public  worship  altogther.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  to  thin  our  congregations  and  drive  away  our  young 
people  than  a  low  tone  or  slovenly  style  in  our  public  prayers. 

But  the  second  e\il  relates  to  those  who  stay  with  us— the 
kind  of  life  which  such  prayer  is  likely  to  foster  in  our 
churches. 

In  reference  to  the  individual  Christian  life,  we  know  that 
the  wan  is  as  his  prayer.  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Gk)d — ^the  ideal,  the 
all-perfect  man — Jesus  prayed  continually.  His  life  found  its 
strength,  its  particular  colouring,  and  its  joy  from  communion 
with  God.  John  the  Baptist  lived  in  the  desert  and  drew  around 
him  a  large  band  of  devoted  disciples,  who  admired  his  stem, 
pure,  conscientious  life,  and  were  profoundly  interested  in  his 
work.  They  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  learn  how  he  prayed, 
and  thereby  attained  such  eminence — how  they  must  pray  if 
they  were  to  gain  such  a  character  as  his.  But  Jesus  was 
immeasurably  higher  than  John.  His  life  was  strong,  not  from 
the  predominance  of  one  grand  quality,  but  from  the  perfection 
and  harmony  of  all.  It  was  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  one 
of  His  disciples,  who  had  perhaps  been  a  disciple  of  John's, 
should  be  desirous  to  know  what  kind  of  prayer  Jesus  offered, 
and  what  kind  He  would  have  them  offer.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  say, '  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  even  as  John  also 
taught  his  disciples.'  For  I  repeat — ^the  man  is  as  his  pxayer. 
Prayer  determines  what  the  man  shall  be ;  prayer  reveals  what 
the  man  really  is.  The  life  of  the  man  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  character  of  his  prayer.  So  that  this  disciple  by  his  request 
shows  that  he  had  reached  a  great  truth,  viz.,  that  the  worth  of 
prayer  and  the  power  of  prayer  depend  wholly  on  the  quality  of 
the  prayer — the  right  manner  of  prayer ;  and  that,  therefore,  we 
shall  never  rise  to  the  fulness  of  spiritual  life  unless  our  Lord 
Himself  teaches  us  to  pray. 

But  what  is  true  of  the  individual  is  also  true  of  a  church.  The 
Church  is  as  its  prayer.  It  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  prayer ; 
it  cannot  rise  at  all  except  through  the  power  and  spiritual 
reality  of  its  prayer.  If  this  is  so  (and  whatever  modifications 
you  may  be  disposed  to  make  in  the  statement,  it  is  so  in  the 
main),  then  how  unspeakably  solemn  and  responsible  is  the 
ofi&ce  of  us  who  are  ministers,  as  leaders  of  our  Churches'  prayers. 
Their  life  will  be  low  when  their  prayers  are  meagre,  and  feeble, 
and  vapid ;  their  power  to  bless  and  to  influence  will  be  small 
when  their  prayers  are  destitute  of  vigour.  Let  us  then  only 
remember  how  much  the  quality  of  their  prayers  depends  on  the 
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habitual  qaality  of  ours^  and  we  may  well  ask,  with  great  search- 
iDg  of  heart, '  Who  is  safficient  for  these  things  ¥ 

For  our  public  prayers  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  expression  of 
the  people's  life,  and  must  influence  that  life  to  an  extent  which 
we  camiot  possibly  estimate.  Almost  insensibly  they  catch  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  our  prayers.  The  prayer-lefiders  in  the  prayer- 
meeting,  the  Sunday-school  teachers  in  their  classes,  the  parents 
in  (heir  homes,  individuals  in  their  solitary  devotions,  are  all 
more  or  less  affected  by  the  character  of  our  prayers  in  public. 
We  ought  to  be  the  means  of  infusing  a  spirit  of  lofty  devotion 
into  their  hearts :  we  may  be  the  means  of  reducing  that  spirit 
to  a  somewhat  low  ebb.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  aSbrd  to  be 
careless  in  our  methods  of  conducting  public  worship,  for  to  be 
careless  is  to  affect  most  injuriously  the  life  of  the  Church.  In 
many  churches  there  is  an  indescribable  element^  a  subtle  power 
wluch  makes  it  comparatively  easy  to  preach  and  to  pray ;  every 
word  seems  the  result  of  inspiration^  and  moves  all  who  are 
present.  In  other  churches  there  is  an  atmosphere  like  that  of 
the  sepulchre — ^the  words  freeze  as  they  leave  your  lips,  and, 
however  valuable  in  themselves,  they  are  entirely  destitute  of 
power.  In  the  one,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  at  its  zenith ;  in  the 
other,  it  seems  to  have  set  altogether.  In  the  one,  you  find  that 
rich  and  precious  fruits  abound;  in  the  other,  the  only  verdict  is, 
'There  is  nothing.'  Oh,  if  in  our  churches  we  would  escape  from 
spiritual  torpor,  and  deadness,  and  uselessness — if  we  would 
enjoy  a  life  which  seems  never  to  need  revival  because  it  is 
always  full — ^let  us  take  heed  to  our  public  prayers — ^let  us 
earnestly  ask,  *  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray '! 

Now  if  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that  this  subject  is  most 
momentous  and  urgent,  deserving  our  immediate  thought  and 
inquiry,  I  shall  in  great  measure  have  attained  the  object  I  had 
in  view.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  set  myself  up  as 
an  instructor  of  my  brethren,  or  to  lay  down  rules  for  them ; 
still  I  will  venture  on  a  few  hints,  simply  with  the  hope  of 
stimulating  each  one's  private  thought. 

First,  let  me  suggest  that  it  can  never  be  wise  to  lay  aside 
our  own  individuality — I  mean  that  which  is  specially  charac- 
teristic of  ourselves  in  thought  and  expression — from  any  wish 
to  attain  the  particular  excellence  which  we  admire  in  another. 
Let  us  cultivate  the  habit  of  prayer  most  diligently  in  our  own 
life ;  let  our  whole  intellectual  and  moral  nature  be  suffused  with 
the  spirit  of  prayer ;  and  then  when  we  pray  quite  naturally, 
we  shall  pray  most  helpfully.  There  will  be  a  tone  of  unaffected 
leality  which  will  neutralize  any  infelicities  of  manner  or  phrase, 
and  will  move  the  heart  of  all  true  men.  Only  we  must  be  men 
of  piayer — ^men  whom  profound  and  continual  fellowship  with 
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God  has  made  mighty  in  prayer — ^men  who  from  private  use 
have  become  familiar  with  the  whole  artillery  of  prayer,  if  we 
are  successfully  to  lead  others  in  public  devotion. 

Again,  we  must  be  in  full  accord,  in  profound  rapport  with 
our  fellow- worshippers,  if  we  are  to  secure  their  companionship 
with  us  in  our  prayers.  Nothing  could  be  more  wanton  than  to 
ask,  in  what  professes  to  be  common  prayer,  things  which  we 
may  believe  to  be  desirable,  but  which  we  know  a  great  number 
of  our  people  do  not  desire.  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy 
than  to  ofifer  prayer  Sunday  after  Sunday  without  any  attempt  to 
find  out  what  the  Church  really  needs,  and  what  we  ought, 
therefore,  to  embody  in  our  petitions,  our  thanksgivings^  and  our 
praises.  We  must  be  the  faithful  interpreters  of  their  deepest 
thoughts,  the  faithful  utterers  of  their  ardent  longings,  if  we  are 
to  present  their  prayers  to  God ;  and  this  is  possible  only  as  we 
are  familiar  with  our  people,  and  gain  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
their  general  and  spiritual  life.  We  must  have  a  keen  and 
open  eye,  a  watchful  and  sympathetic  nature,  if  we  are  to  pray 
with  the  variety  and  appropriateness  which  will  make  our 
prayers  truly  expressive  of  their  largest  wishes.  Still  we  must 
here  be  on  our  guard,  lest  prayer  should  degenerate  into  disqui- 
sition, and  difier  from  a  practical  discourse  only  in  the  occasional 
turning  of  what  we  have  dilated  on  into  a  petition.  In  the 
funeral  service  of  our  late  honoured  brother^  Mr.  Binney,  it  fell 
to  me  to  deliver  the  address,  and  to  two  other  brethren  to  offer 
prayer;  but  so  little  difference  did  the  late  Dean  Stanley  see  in  the 
structure  of  those  two  prayersand  my  oration,  that  he  remarked,  'It 
was  interesting  to  observe  how  entirely  all  three  of  the  addresses 
agreed  in  their  estimate  of  Mr.  Binney.*  We  may  be  surprised 
at  the  mistake ;  but  certainly  it  conveys  an  admonition,  which 
some  of  us  need,  as  to  the  true  form  and  even  province  of 
prayer. 

(To  be  corUvaUed.) 


Bible,  a  THOUOHT-suaossTiNa  Book.— I  can  readily  conceive  why  the 
Bible  was  one  of  the  four  books  which  always  lay  on  Byron's  table,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  fiiU  a  lecture  with  the  testimonies,  written  or 
unwritten,  which  painters,  sculptors,  orators,  and  poets  have  rendered 
to  the  most  thought-suggesting  book  in  the  world.—n./'.  Hamilton, 


Christian  Zeal. — Christian  industry  is  just  the  outlet  of  a  fervent 
spirit,  a  Christ-devoted  heart  The  induslnry  which  is  not  fervent,  is  not 
Ciiristian  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  love  which  does  not  come  forth 
in  action,  the  fervour  which  does  not  lead  to  diligence,  will  soon  lie 
down.  He  who  has  an  eye  to  Christ  in  all  he  does,  and  whose  spirit  is 
full  of  that  energy,  that  love  to  his  work  and  his  brethren  and  his 
Master  in  heaven,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives,  will  not  soon  weary  in 
well-doing. — James  HamiUan, 
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PRAISE  AND  BLAME. 

What  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  find  fault.  Some  critics,  for 
instance,  are  only  professional  fault-finders,  and  the  more  closely 
they  wire  the  end  of  their  whip,  the  more  keenly  they  can  cut 
into  the  feeling,  the.  more  the  on>lookers  approve  it.  Nero 
liked  to  see  the  hungry  lions  tearing  to  pieces  humankind,  and 
there  are  some  persons  who  like  to  sit  around  the  arena  and 
mark  the  Saying  of  an  adventurer  in  the  lists  of  fame !  Ninety- 
nine  arguments  are  good,  and  the  hundredth  bad ;  then  blame 
him  for  that  He  has  done  very  weU ;  then,  seeing  his  manifest 
ability,  blame  him  that  he  did  not  do  better.  Now  in  all 
aspects  of  life  it  seems  to  me  that  blame  is  an  article  we  can 
do  with  just  as  little  of  as  possible.  The  way  to  make  a  person 
do  worse  to-morrow  is  to  blame  him  for  having  done  badly 
to-day.  There  is  no  one  who  has  not  some  good  points,  and 
it  is  better  to  help  him  by  laying  hold  of  these  than  by  de- 
terminately  driving  him  forward  and  awakening  his  worse  self. 
You  say  lie  is  slow.  Very  well ;  but  he  is  honest.  You  say 
he  is  hasty ;  never  mind,  he  is  kind  at  heart,  and  sulky  never. 
Wt  blame  sometimes  in  the  parlour  for  some  carelessness  and 
n^lect;  we  forget  the  multitude  of  hard  duties  done.  Thsy 
chatter,  chatter  downstairs  sometimes,  and  blame  the  mistress 
with  unabated  warmth  the  evening  long ;  and  they,  alas ! 
forget  that  on  that  one  delicate  brain  rests  all  the  care,  and 
counsel,  and  comfort  of  the  home.  Blame  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  sort  of  densely  stupid  thing.  If  you  want  the  animal  that 
will  not  always  go  never  to  go,  jerk  the  rein ;  and  if  you  want 
to  go  a  step  further,  and  add  to  the  sin  of  his  not  going  the 
worse  vice  of  his  going  backwards,  just  hit  him  over  the  head. 
The  moral  of  this  is  plain  enough.  Blame  is,  on  the  whole, 
bad;  but  when  it  is  frequent  and  irritating,  it  awakens  the 
worse  feelings,  and  the  human  clock  that  was  a  little  out  of 
sorts,  and  wouldn't  strike,  now  refuses  to  tick  or  go  at  alL 
Blame  a  servant  for  upsetting  the  dish,  and  he  will  most  likely 
be  a  little  tempery,  and  finish  by  upsetting  the  entire  service, 
and  so  complete  the  wreck.  Blame  people,  and  they  will  be 
sore  to  take  it  out  of  you  somehow ;  and  all.  you  will  get  is 
the  pleasure,  if  so  it  may  be  termed,  of  giving  somebody  or 
other  a  good  scolding. 

What^  then,  are  we  to  do?  I  admit  ihxxt  is  a  serious 
question,  but  I  suppose  we  are  Christians.  That  question 
once  decided,  we  shdl  seek  to  have  'the  gentleness  of  Christ/ 
and  in  all  our  relationships  we  shall  try  to  correct  by  kind- 
ness rather  than  to  punish  by  the  rod  of  justice.   If,  by-the-bye, 
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that  same  rod  come  down  upon  us  all,  then  let  me,  for  one, 
get  out  of  the  way  as  swiftly  as  may  be,  and  you  too,  my 
reader. 

Slame  a  schoolboy  when  he  brings  up  his  sums,  bat  re- 
member, it's  the  worst  thing  you  can  do.  Poor  little  chap! 
he  has  tried  hard,  and  smudged  the  slate  with  tears.  .  Tell  him 
you  did  so  once,  and  that  it's  not  so  easy  to  find  out  what  two 
and  two  are,  as  the  world  thinks  it  to  be ;  tell  him  you've  tried 
it  several  times  over  and  over^  and  found  it  hot,  hard  work — 
and  the  little  heart  will  go  to  the  work  again  cheery  and 
strong  ;  but  pray  don't  let  him  hear  you  say,  *  That  boy  is  an 
awful  little  dunce.' 

*  But  what  is  to  be  the  substitute  for  blame  V  says  my  critical 
reader ;  '  are  we  to  be  dishonest,  and  to  hide  faults,  and  to  cover 
up  mistakes,  and  to  be  silent  concerning  sins  ?  Who  would 
improve  under  such  a  rSgi/me  as  that?  Now,  do  not  work 
yourself  up  into  indignation.  Letting  alone  the  fact  that  few 
of  us  are  likely  to  err  very  materially  in  this  way,  yet  let  me 
remind  you  that  we  may  show  a  fault  without  hurting  the 
faulty  one.  We  may  convince  of  an  error  quietly  and  lupdly 
without  reproach  about  it,  and  we  may  win  the  heart  by  our 
considerateness  which  we  might  have  lost  for  ever  by  oar 
condemnation.  We  may  speak  gently  even  to  the  erring,  for  we 
know  little  of  their  temptations  and  their  griefs. 

Here  is  little  '  Toddles '  has  lost  his  way,  and  is  coming  home 
all  tears  and  trouble.    Now,  pray  don't  shake  him  and  cuff  him. 
His  little  minute  of  utter  loneliness  nearly  broke  his  heart; 
and,  when  the  child  of  a  larger  growth  has  lost  his  way,  take 
a  lesson  from  the  Great  Father,  Who  speaks  not  one  word  of 
reproa^ch,  but  says, '  Let  us  make  merry  and  be  glad ;  this  my 
son  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again ;  was  lost,  and  is  found.'    Praise 
is  a  very  healthy  thing  rightly,  wisely,  and  justly  administered. 
I  am  not  arguing  for  any  general  soapiness  of  speech,  nor  for 
indiscriminate  laudation,  nor  for  fulsome  flattery.    These  are 
nauseous  indeed,  but  for  that  general  recognition  of  service 
performed  which  kindles  in  the  heart  a  genial  glow  of  feeling. 
'  Mary,  how  tidy  the  nursery  is  !    Bobert,  how  quietly  you  have 
been  getting  on  with  your  lessons  I    Charles,  you  are  much 
more  punctual  at  prayers.     Oh !  here  is  the  poor  woman  with 
the  washing.    Tell  her  how  well-starched  the  things  are.'    She 
does  not  look  in  her  pinched-up  face  as  if  she  had  many 
kindly  speeches  continually  falling  like  dew  upon  her  heart 
Here  is  the  fact  with  us  alL    We  blame  for  neglect,  we  seldom 
praise  for  the  faithful  service  rendered.    '  Oh  I'  we  say,  some- 
what philosophically,  'it's  only  her  duty.'    Well,  how  about 
our  duty,  if  te^  are  supposed  to  do  ifuit  well  always  ?  then  it 
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follows  that  blame  will  be  a  market  commodity  very  often, 
and  praise  obtainable  never,  because  when  we  do  well  we  only, 
according  to  some  people's  theories,  do  what  we  are  paid  for, 
and  what  we  onght. 

On  the  whole,  let  us  remember  that  it  is  weU  to  seek  oppor- 
tunities for  words  of  kindness — they  are  like  '  apples  of  gold  in 
pictures  of  silver.'  If  you  want  others  to  sing  at  their  work, 
remember  what  makes  you  sing  at  yours.  I  detest  to  hear  a 
lecturer  say,  after  the  lecture  is  over :  '  Oh !  no,  thank  you — 
never  mind — excuse  me.  I  don't  care  about  a  vote  of  thanks.' 
He  must  be  a  strange  man  at  heart  if  he  does  not,  for  services 
kindly  given  deserve  kind  recognition  in  return.  Give  praise, 
then,  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  due,  whether  it  is  your 
pupil,  your  servant,  your  child,  or  your  dog ;  yea,  give  hearty 
and  ungrudging  praise,  and  the  music  will  linger  among 
the  strings  of  the  human  heart,  and  help  the  worker  on  his 
way. 

We  all  remember  what  the  bells  said  to  Toby  Veck :  '  Keep 
a  good  heart,  Toby — keep  a  good  heart.'  Let  us  ring  such  bells 
in  every  heart.  We  can.  To  scold  is  as  unchristian  as  it  is 
unlovely.  Many  people  think  it  is  wrong  to  swear,  who  do  not 
see  it  to  be  harmful  to  scold. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  the  Church  of  Christ  it  is 
better  to  praise  the  early  comers  than  to  blame  the  late  ones ; 
better  to  cheer  the  hearts  who  are  doing  pretty  weU  than  to 
blame  them  for  not  doing  better.  There  is  a  kind  of  preaching 
justly  called  scolding  preaching.  It  is  certainly  not  beautiful^ 
and  I  question  if  it  is  even  powerful ;  it  may  produce  noise, 
but  thunder  is  not  a  very  effective  weapon  of  war,  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  stirs  up  the  very  worst  feelings  of  the  human 
heart.  How  beautifully  Christ  praises !  His  words  make  no 
sound ;  they  are  not  spoken  alovd  so  as  to  make  us  blush  in  the 
presence  of  our  brethren.  No !  they  are  heard  in  the  quiet 
temple  of  the  heart — heard  !  yes,  clearly  heard,  and  often  heard 
— ^heard  above  the  condemnation  of  man,  words  of  the  faithful 
and  true — sweet  and  sonorous  as  the  church  bells  at  evening 
— heard  in  musical  voices,  clear  and  sweet,  till  it  seems  as 
though  angel-feet  trod  the  belfry,  and  angel-hands  rang  the 
chimes  in  the  human  heart:  'Well  donel  well  done!  Be 
faithful — be  faithful  unto  death.  Well  done !  well  done !'  But 
it  may  be  said  to  me,  there  is  a  blaming  power  in  the  same 
heart.  I  know  it,  oh  I  I  know  it ;  but  it  is  as  beautiful  in  its 
working  as  the  praise :  that  voice,  too,  is  soft  and  clear,  but  it^ 
too,  is  very  kind.  '  0  Israel,  why  will  ye  die  ?  Though  your 
sins  be  scarlet  I  will  make  them  whiter  than  snow.'  It  has 
always  a  strain  of  love — unutterable  love  in  it — and  the  worst 
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grief  of  our  sin  is  that  we  have  sinned  against  such  a  God  as 
that.  Next  time  you  feel  inclined  to  blame,  consider  younelf, 
remember  your  own  frailty  and  foigetfulness,  and  always 
temper  justice  with  mercy.  Concerning  the.  praise,  I  hope  yoa 
will  often  get  it,  and  as  often  deserve  it.  I  remember  standing 
on  a  railway-sid^g  waiting  for  a  train,  and  a  manly  lad  passed 
by  me,  dressed  in  the  cheap  livery  of  the  company.  *  My  lad/ 
I  said, '  what  do  you  do  V  a  dapper  little  chap  he  was.  An 
intelligent  smile  lit  up  his  stoker-like  face.  'I  grease  the 
wheels,  sir,'  he  said.  Thought  I,  Grease  the  wheels,  do  yoa  ?  1 
wish  there  were  more  of  you  in  the  world,  for  what  we  want 
in  all  aspects  of  life,  civil,  social,  political,  and  religions,  is 
something  to  make  life's  daily  pilgrimage  as  smooth  as  may  be, 
and  by  words  in  season  to  grease  the  wheels. 


A  MARRIAGE  HYMN. 

INVOCATION. 

0  Saviour  !  who  in  Galilee, 

Came  as  a  loved  and  gracious  guest, 
And  by  Thy  smile  the  marriage  blest, 

Our  invocation  is  to  Thee. 

Be  here  as  solemn  vows  are  said, 

And  hearts  beat  high  with  chastened  bliss ; 

Oh !  seal  them  with  Thy  tender  kiss. 
And  lay  Thy  hand  upon  each  head. 

Go  with  them  from  this  hallowed  place, 
Into  the  unknown  future  years ; 
Give  manly  strength  to  fight  with  fears. 

And  tender  trust  and  gentle  grace. 

Be  with  them  when  the  radiant  light 
Streams  o'er  their  path  in  golden  gleams, 
And  through  the  azure  haze  of  dreams; 

Life's  morning  breaks  in  beauty  bright. 

Be  with  them  when  the  roses  fade. 
And  skies  are  flecked  with  ashen-grey» 
When  cloudlets  hood  the  dying  day. 

And  dewy  eve  is  draped  with  shade. 

And  when  the  busy  Ufe  is  done, 
And  toil  and  strife  are  lost  in  rest. 
Be  their's  the  guerdon  of  the  blest, 

The  crown  of  victory  nobly  won. 
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BENEDICTION. 

We  speed  them  forth  with  smile  and  song. 

With  joyous  greeting  on  their  way ; 
In  faith,  and  hope,  and  purpose  strong. 

With  prayer  we  consecrate  the  day. 

Dear  unseen  Saviour,  Thou  hast  heard 

The  mutual  promise  newly  made ; 
The  loving  pledge,  the  solemn  word, 

Oh  !  may  they  ne'er  from  memory  fada 

Beam  on  their  path  Thine  heavenly  ray. 
Around  them  fold  Thy  wings  of  light ; 

Be  Thou  their  shield  from  day  to  day. 
Their  sheltering  shadow  night  by  night. 

O  guest  of  Bethany  !  abide 

Within  their  home,  a  constant  Friend, 

A  loving  Presence  by  their  side, 
To  cheer,  to  succour,  and  defend. 

Take  them,  0  Christ !  to  Thy  dear  breast, 
To  Thy  kind  heart,  most  sacred  shrine ; 

Upon  Thy  bosom  may  they  rest. 

No  love  can  cherish  them  like  Thine. 

And  so,  in  purity  and  peace, 

Strong  in  each  other's  changeless  love ; 

Sustained  until  the  journey  cease, 
And  life  is  perfected  above. 

G.  H.  Gr. 

NOTICE. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  notifying  to  our  readers  that  a  like- 
ness of  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  will  appear  in  the  January  number 
of  the  EvangdicaZ  for  1884.  The  Stereoscopic  Company  have 
taken  a  special  photograph  for  this  purpose,  and  those  who  are 
not  at  present  subscribers  should  make  sure  of  a  copy  by  early 
application  to  our  publisher^  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C.  

Industry  immobtal. — If  the  idle  are  described  as  killing  time,  the 
methodical  man  may  be  justly  said  to  call  it  into  life  and  moral  being, 
while  he  makes  it  the  distinct  object,  not  only  of  his  consciousness,  but 
of  the  conscience.  He  organizes,  the  hours  and  gives  them  a  soul ;  and 
by  that,  the  very  essence  of  which  is  to  fleet,  and  to  have  been,  he  com- 
municates an  imperishable  and  spiritual  nature.  His  days  and  months 
and  years,  as  the  stops  and  punctual  marks  in  the  records  of  duties  per- 
fonnecL  will  survive  the  wreck  of  worlds,  and  remain  extant  when  time 
Itself  snail  be  no  more. — Coleridge. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER: 

THE  COMBINATIONS  OF  HIS  CHARACTER 
A  STUDY  IN  THREE  PARTS. 

PART  I. 

Let  us  study  those  features  iu  the  character  of  Martin  Luther 
which  distinguish  him  from  otl^er  Heroes  of  the  Past!  All 
great  men  bear  certain  general  mental  and  moral  resemblances, 
and  it  would  little  avail  to  show  you  that  the  principles  which 
underlie  all  real  greatness  are  found  in  the  life  and  character  of 
Martin  Luther.  Histoiy  will  be  useful  to  us  in  proportion  as 
it  serves  to  illustrate  those  combined  features  in  Luther's 
character,  which,  because  they  are  contrasts,  distinguish  him 
amongst  the  great  men  of  the  past. 

To  understand  Luther  you  must  sympathize  with  his  position 
and  his  work,  and  we  would  have  your  gaze  fixed  with 
grateful  attention  upon  the  pale  countenance,  the  stem»  but 
eloquent  expression ;  the  erect  and  determined  form  ;  the  rude, 
plebeian  face,  as  Carlyle  calls  it,  of  the  self-denying  monk  of 
Wittenberg.  That  figure  emerges  at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century  from  the  gloom  and  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  elevated  now  above  all  the  notable  men  of  his 
time,  towering  high  over  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  warriors,  and 
divines  of  that  eventful  period. 

Whatever  opinion  we  may  have  individually  formed  of 
Luther,  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  was  he  who  shook  the  world 
and  delivered  the  nations  from  the  iron  bondage  of  Roma  He 
is,  however,  one  of  those  great  men,  about  whom  critics  in  pro- 
pounding their  theories  have  held  two  opposite  views,  one 
class  declaring  that  great  men  have  made  their  times — others 
that  the  times  have  made  great  men.  Both  these  theories, 
taken  separately,  being  only  half-truths,  are  consequently  fSsdse. 
It  is  only  when  blend^  together  we  see  how  imperfect  they  are 
when  separated.  There  is  a  Divine  Hand .  that  moulds  them 
both — ^that  weaves  the  providence  of  events,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  leads  forth  the  Pauls,  the  Luthers,  and  the  Cromwells  of 
the  world. 

After  Henry  VIII.  you  behold  in  England  the  springing  np 
of  that  feeling,  which  reached  its  culminating  point  when 
Cromwell,  who  was  nearly  sailing  to  America,  became  its  repre- 
sentative, and  who  will  deny,  that  whilst  the  times  prepared  the 
way  and  loudly  demanded  such  a  leader,  that  Cromwell  had 
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peculiar  mental  and  moral  characteristics  which  moulded  the 
history  of  the  seventeenth  century  ? 

How  many  emotions,  deep  in  the  heart  of  humanity,  had  heen 
secretly  preparing  the  way  for  the  work  of  Luther !  Was  he 
not  bom  to  interpret  the  spirit  of  his  times,  to  share  that  spirit, 
and  to  guide  and  mould  it?  The  times  moulded  Luther — 
Luther  moulded  the  times — and  God  moulded  both. 

Our  endeavour  now  shall  be  to  discover  the  mental  and  moral 
characteristics  of  the  Great  Beformer  from  a  study  of  his  Life 
and  Letters. 

The  first  great  combination  in  Luther^s  character  is 

HU  Fearlessness  in  obeying  Conscience,  combined  with  his 

deep  Veneration  for  Tradition, 

Luther   deeply  venerated  the  fallible   Soman    Church,  to 
which  he  early  became  devoted  in  the  character  of  a  monk. 
He  had,  however,  studied  the  Bible  in  the  illness  which  pre- 
ceded  his  dedication  to  the  Church.    Being  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  stayed  in  the  University  of  Erfurt  two  years :  this 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  met  with  a  Bible, '  a  book,'  says 
D*Aubign^, '  which  was  at  that  time  seldom  to  be  met  with,  and 
unknown.'     This  was  but  the  dawn  of  truth.    After  his  recovery 
he  continued  a  student  of  law,  and  began  to  teach  philosophy 
and  the  ethics  of  Aristotle ;  and  now,  whilst  walking  one  day 
with  a  fellow-student,  his  companion  was  struck  dead  by  light- 
ning, and  as  he  gazed  upon  that  blanched  form,  while  the  thunder, 
like  some  triumphant  storm-king,  seemed  to  be  roaring  above 
its  prey,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground  and  vowed  that  he 
would  enter  the  silent  cloister  and  consecrate  himself  to  God. 
Behold  him  before  the  monastery  of  the  Hermits  of  St.  Augus- 
tine I    He  craves  admission,  for  the  Conqueror  of  Borne  was 
fet  its    slave.    He  who  was  ere  long  to  guide  the  destinies 
of  Home,   was  now  its  pupil-child.      A    change  was  to  be 
effected  in  this  monastery  of  Erfurt,  but  God's  time  is  best. 
And  now  commenced  the  gathering  influence  of  those  early  asso- 
ciations ever  so  difficult  to  dissever  the  mind   from — early 
sympathies,  early  impressions,  and  early  prejudices !    With  his 
whole  soul  Luther  had  become  a  monk,  consecrated  himself  to 
every  service — now  the  inhabitant  of  a  low  and  narrow  cell — 
now  the  lowly  Sacristan — now  the  very  servant  to  the  cloister. 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  John  Lange,  a  friar,  in  the  same 
university,  and  studied  under  him,  that,  being  made  familiar 
with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  he  might  clearly  understand  the  Scrip- 
tures.   Oh,  John  Lange  !  little  didst  thou  think  when  thus  aiding 
thy  pupil  Luther,  that  thou  wast  preparing  him  by  that  very 
Dtteans  to  overturn  thine  Order  and  thy  Church.    Luther's  appli- 
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cation  was  so  intense  that  he  omits  some  of  his  hours :  and  m&rk 
the  result :  so  alarmed  was  he  at  transgressing  the  rules  of  his 
Order,  that  he  set  himself  conscientiously  to  repeat  aU  his 
omitted  hours,  without  either  eating  or  drinking ;  and  once  we 
are  told  he  lost  his  sleep  for  seven  weeks.  Still  he  remains  a 
conscientious  monk,  and  soon  gives  himself  completely  over  to 
the  rigid  practices  of  an  ascetic  life,  and  Melancthon  sajs, 
'crucified  his  flesh  by  fasting,  maceration,  and  watching.' 
Now  picture  to  yourself  that  solemn  monk  treading  the  shaded 
avenue,  or  the  vaulted  cloisters  with  their  fretted  marble  and 
sullen  stone :  there  is  something  in  his  aspect  which  tells  you 
that  he  has  been  alone  with  his  conscience,  his  Bible,  and 
his  Qod.  His  expression  portrays  somewhat  of  the  emotion 
which  sheds  a  sadness  over  the  countenance  of  the  man  who 
first  begins  to  perceive  not  only  folly,  but  falsehood,  in  his  friend. 
He  wanted  to  love  and  venerate  that  Order  of  the  monks  of  old 
as  much  as  ever ;  but  a  voice  is  speaking  to  him  unheard  by  aU 
save  him ;  he  is  making  a  discovery,  and  it  throws  the  poor  monk 
into  despair.  Oochlseus,  his  biographer,  says :  '  And  now  at 
Mass  he  brought  his  sighs,  and  joined  the  friars  in  the  choir  de- 
jected and  in  anguish.'  He  is  beginning  to  discover  what  manv 
more  have  found,  that  a  monkish  garb  might  cover  an  unfoigiven 
heart ;  '  he  had  put  on,'  says  D'Aubign^  '  another  dress,  but  his 
heart  remained  the  same ;'  just  as  in  Cromwell's  days  you  well 
know  a  Puritan  in  garb  was  sometimes  a  hypocrite  in  heart 
and  life.  And  now  behind  the  monkish  cowl  might  be  dis- 
covered a  pale  wan  face ;  his  health  begins  to  suffer,  and  he 
often  laid  down  to  all  appearance  dead.  Meagre  as  a  shadow, 
he  paced  the  passages  of  the  monastery.  Oh !  these  venerable 
institutions,  sanctioned  by  the  traditions  of  all  life  and  time, 
could  they  be  false,  hollow  mockeries?  Many  a  man  who 
reverenced  the  traditions  of  the  Church  as  did  Luther,  would 
have  agonized  no  further,  but  would  have  settled  down,  like 
Wiseman  and  Newman,  in  the  repose  of  an  infallible  faith. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Luther ;  still  you  behold  him  pacing 
to  and  fro  within  the  cloisters,  every  cry  of  his  heart  finding  a 
mocking  echo  amid  those  still  and  silent  vaults.  And  oh !  it 
was  like  tearing  his  heart-strings  from  the  object  of  his  venera- 
tion, his  early  affection,  and  his  intense  devotion,  when  he  first 
began  to  lose  his  faith  in  Borne.  But  let  me  here  remind  you 
how  this  very  temperament — ^this  close  clinging  to  what  he 
reverenced,  was  afterwards  of  the  greatest  service  to  him.  We 
are  not  sorry  that  Luther  only  gradually  renounced  his  creed— 
the  law  of  gradual  progression  suits  our  limited  capacities ;  and 
that  change  is  the  aurest  and  the  safest  which  is  like  the  melt- 
ing of  dawn  into  day,  or  the  child's  lisping  speech  into  manhood's 
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voice.  This  strangely  clinging  nature  was  of  service  to  Luther 
in  after  time,  when  he  never  ventured  one  step  further  than 
his  convictions  led  him,  for  amid  aU  the  excesses  of  other 
reformers  you  will  not  find  Luther  there  !  When,  too,  Luther's 
views  of  (jod  and  religion  were  altered,  this  veneration  was 
useful  in  another  form :  it  totally  unfitted  him  for  all  those 
ends  of  earthly  ambition  which  he  might  have  sought  and 
secured. 

But  now,  having  proved  that  it  was  by  a  gradual  process  that 
this  holy  man  gave  up  traditions  which  he  venerated,  let  me 
quote  his  words  in  one  of  his  letters,  showing  what  a  tenacious 
respect  he  had  for  the  Pope,  even  up  to  the  very  eve  of  his 
excommunication.  After  the  first  controversy,  he  says,  '  I  cast 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  and  said,  "  I  acknowledge  your 
voice  to  be  the  voice  of  Christ,  who  reigns  and  speaks  in  you." ' 
There  were  other  times  in  Luther's  history  showing  excessive 
veneration.  You  will  witness  not  only  a  severe  struggle,  but 
often  indeed  vacillation  of  purpose,  when  he  beheld  the  great 
necessity.  Tradition  or  Conviction — the  Pope's  voice  from  the 
Chair,  and  the  Dominican  Cardinals,  or  God's  voice  in  the  Bible 
and  the  conscience. 

But  yet  this  veneration,  strong  as  it  was  in  him,  did  not 
retain  him  as  a  slave,  and  now  behold  him  *  the  Man  of  Con- 
viction,' not  *  the  Slave  of  Tradition.*     He  is  convinced  that  a 
fresh  course  of  conduct  is  demanded  of  him,  and  there  is  nothing 
timorous  in  his  actions  or  utterances,  in  relation  to  that  system 
he  80  deeply  venerated,  now  that  he  beholds  its  falsity.    He 
courageously  denounced  dogmas  which  had  been  objects  of  his 
own  deepest  reverence.    He  faced  an  antagonist  in  the  all- 
powerful  Papacy  that  for  ages  had  been  demolishing  all  her 
adversaries,  and  to  whom  it  was  a  novelty  to  find  a  new  op- 
ponent.   In  the  memory  of  the  deeds. of  such  a  Church,  which 
in  the  twelfth  century  after  the  conquest  of  Languedoc  had 
exterminated  the  noble  Albigenses,  to  act  as  Luther  did  required 
a  firm  and  noble  heart    Mighty  as  well  as  feeble  intellects  were 
At  ihis  time  bound  by  Bomish  superstition.    A  stern  spiritual 
despotism  cowed  the  whole  of  Europe.    But  Luther  took  no 
middle  course.    In  1517  he  commenced  attacking  the  Sale  of 
Indulgences.    The  reigning  PontiflF,  Leo  the  Tenth,  a  man  of 
uubounded  self-gratification,  was  crippled  for  finances  whilst 
erecting  the  magnificent  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  designed  by  his 
predecessor  Julius  II.,  and  therefore  he  commenced  a  Sale  of 
Indulgences  devised  to  support  his  lavish  expenditure.     In 
^Temiany  the  Prelate  Albert,  brother  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
^^urg,  employed  a  Dominican  Inquisitor,  John  Tetzel,  to  sell 
full  pardons  and  temporary  licenses.    To  show  the  excesses 
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of  this  man  an  instance  or  two  will  suffice.  If  a  fatherless  child, 
anxious  and  depressed,  wanted  to  know  the  state  of  its  departed 
parent,  he  would  say,  'Put  some  money  into  my  box,  and 
when  you  hear  it  chink  the  soul  of  your  father  will  fly  out  of 
purgatory.'  It  is  stated  that  the  villain  was  tricked  once,  and  I 
will  just  relate  in  what  way.  A  nobleman  at  liepsig  asked 
him,  '  Pray,  father,  can  you  grant  me  pardon  for  a  sin  that  I 
design  to  commit  V  *  Surely,'  replied  he,  '  but  on  condition 
that  you  pay  down  the  required  sum.'  The  bargain  was  quickly 
struck.  Not  long  after,  as  Tetzel  was  journeying  from  that  city, 
the  nobleman  attacked  him^  emptied  his  chest,  thrashed  him 
soundly  with  his  cudgel,  and  sent  him  back,  saying, '  This  is  the 
crime  I  intended  to  commit,  for  which  I  have  already  your 
absolution.' 

In  Saxony,  however,  and  elsewhere,  the  rage  for  purchasing 
indulgences  was  immense.  Luther  was  shocked  at  such  impious 
proceedings.  He  would  sit  in  his  confessional,  and  if  the  penitents 
who  had  purchased  the  Indulgences  refused  to  submit  to  the 
penances  he  enjoined,  Luther  at  once  refused  them  absolution. 
They  complained  to  Tetzel,  who  threatened  both  temporal  and 
spiritual  punishment  on  all  who  refused  his  indulgences.  Then 
Luther  applied  to  his  diocesan  to  silence  Tetzel.  The  Bishop 
declined,  saying  this  would  be  to  attack  the  power  of  the 
Church.  Luther  then  sent  some  propositions  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Madgeburg,  and  besought  him  to  put  a  stop  to  Tetzel's 
scandalous  practices.  The  Archbishop  made  no  reply.  Luther, 
undaunted,  then  boldly  affixed  his  propositions  to  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  the  Castle  of  Wittenberg.  Kot  content  with 
publishing  them,  he  immediately  delivered  a  sermon  in  support 
of  them,  which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Germany.  And 
now  the  noise  of  the  controversy  reached  Rome.  Luther  was 
called  to  appear  there.  Calm  and  yet  determined  he  went 
The  Bishop  of  Trent  judged  by  his  humility  of  conduct  that  he 
would  alter  his  resolution.  Luther  says  in  a  letter, '  I  positively 
refused  to  retract  anything.'  '  Where  do  you  think  you  will 
rest,  then  V  said  the  Bishop.  Listen  ! — listen  to  his  answer.  It 
ia  worthy  of  him — a  reply  for  all  the  great  and  good.  A 
motto  for  earnest  life,  or  an  epitaph  which  would  be  eloquent 
in  death.  Where  will  you  rest  ?  '  Under  heaven  !*  answered 
Luther. 

After  this  Luther,  with  fearless  conscientiousness,  proceeds  to 
condemn  Popish  authority  in  his  book  on  'The  Captivity  of 
Babylon,'  contending  that  the  Church  was  captive  and  that 
Christ  was  profaned  in  the  idolatry  of  the  mass.  In  his  pre&ce 
you  have  an  illustration  of  his  fearless  language :  '  Indulgences 
are  bubbles  devised  by  the  sycophants  of  Borne  1'    He  had 
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found  out  the  character  of  the  Pope.  He  says,  '  The  Pope  is 
the  Mighty  Hunter,  the  Kimrod  of  the  Roman  Episcopacy/ 
With  daring  freedom  he  then  explains  how  he  has  gradually 
fonnd  out  Bomish  errors.  Fearless  not  only  in  speech  but  in 
deed,  in  a  letter  dated  December  10th,  1520,  to  Spalatin,  he 
writes, '  I  burnt  all  the  decrees  and  Leo  the  Tenth's  last  Bull  at 
the  City  Gates  near  the  Holy  Cross  ;*  and  then  adds,  with  ex- 
quisite satire,  '  If  anyone  asks  me  why  I  have  done  this,  my 
reply  is  that  it  is  an  ancient  custom  to  bum  bad  books/  And 
if  he  is  fearless  in  his  writings  and  actions  when  away  from  his 
spiritaal  mlers,  how  much  more  so  do  we  find  him  in  their 
presence.  When  summoned  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  and 
surrounded  by  learned  men.  Dr.  Eck  asked  him  if  he  acknow- 
ledged the  books  placed  upon  the  table.  Having  looked  over 
them — *Yes/  he  replied,  *  those  books  are  mine!*  When  asked 
to  disown  them,  this  was  his  noble  answer :  '  God's  Word  is  not 
mme — I  cannot  give  it  up/  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Worms 
he  was  examined  at  the  Town  Hall.  He  declares  there — 'I 
neither  can  nor  will  revoke  anything.'  And  in  the  last 
controversy,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  asked  him  how  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion,  this  was  his  reply :  *  If  it  be 
of  God's  Word  you  cannot  overturn  it/  When  in  the  Castle  of 
Wartburg  the  Bishop  communicated  with  him,  Luther  replied 
telling  him  that  his  answer  was  churlish  and  rude — ^unworthy 
of  a  Bishop  and  a  Christian.  And  he  says,  'Now,  having 
thrown  away  my  two  letters,  I  will  address  your  grace  a  third 
warning/ 

But  let  us  go  a  year  or  so  back  in  Luther's  history  U)  notice 
an  instance  in  which  his  fearless  conscientiousness  was  strikingly 
useful  to  the  Eeformation.  In  the  spring  of  1518  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Augustinian  monks  was  convened.  Luther 
thought  that  the  vows  of  his  Order  bound  him  to  be  present. 
His  friends  strove  to  dissuade  him,  as  in  the  regions  through 
which  he  must  pass  his  name  had  been  rendered  exceedingly 
odious  to  the  people  by  the  monks ;  but  Luther  gave  no  heed 
to  their  remonstrance,  and  fearlessly  undertook  the  journey  upon 
foot^  and  at  the  assembly  he  held  ^  vigorous  disputation,  and 
niark  the  efiTect.  Three  young  men,  Bucer,  Brentz,  and  SchnefiT, 
through  his  visit  then,  afterwards  became  eminent  men  in  the 
cause  of  the  Beformation. 

Luther  was  fearless  in  every  department.  Conscience  was 
his  witness  to  the  truth.  He  believed,  as  you  know,  in  a 
State  Church.  Mark  that  Luther  was  not,  as  Congregationalists 
are,  conscientiously  opposed  to  that.  No ;  he  believed  in  it ;  let  us 
honour  his  belief  as  we  should  do  every  man's,  who  says  not, 
'  Our  fathers  thought  it  good ;'  but '  I  think  it  right.'    But  he 
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held  very  peculiar  notions  for  that  time  about  a  priesthood,  and 
of  course,  because  he  held  them,  he  expressed  them.  When  he 
commenced  to  organize  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  his  book  on  the 
appointment  of  ministers  you  will  find  these  words : '  AU  Chris- 
tiftns  are  priests ;  all  may  teach  God's  Word,  administer  the 
Sacraments,  consecrate  the  bread  and  wine.' 

During  his  time,  you  remember,  one  of  the  worst  of  England's 
kings — I  mean  Henry  Vlllth,  who,  not  content  with  cutting 
heart-strings  that  bleed  inwardly,  sent  several  tender,  gentle, 
helpless  women  to  a  cruel  trial  and  a  martyr's  grave,  this 
man,  who  murdered  so  many  of  his  beautiful  and  faithful  brides, 
became  the  self-styled  champion  of  his  Church.  Oh,  had  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  dealt  as  fearlessly  with  this  villain  as  did 
Luther,  methinks  he  would  never  have  obtained  from  him  the 
sanction  of  the  divorce  which  severed  from  Henry  his  blameless 
Catherine. 

Listen  to  what  Luther  says  in  answer  to  England's  king: 
'  Who  then  is  this  Henry,  this  disciple  of  the  monster,  that  I 
should  respect  his  blasphemies  or  his  violence  ?  He  is  "  the 
Defender  of  the  Church."  I  will  dash  in  pieces  this  Church  and 
its  defenders.'  Who  can  help  respecting  and  admiring  the  hero 
then?  Who  can  help  in  a  burst  of  admiration  exclaiming, 
'  Well  done,  Martin  Luther  1' 

When  you  remember  the  host  of  adversaries  he  at  first  met 
with,  and  his  undaunted  opposition  to  them,  you  can  foigiye 
Luther's  exclamation  after  his  departure  to  Wittenberg,  when 
none  of  these  appeared  against  him :  '  The  cowards  I  do  they 
yet  dare  to  hope  for  triumph  ?  it  is  known  to  all  the  world  that 
they  have  not  had  the  courage  to  face  Luther  alone.'  But  there 
remains  yet  another  touching  instance  of  his  fearless  conscien- 
tiousness, which  exemplifies  at  the  same  time  his  anxiety  to  bear 
the  danger  all  alone.  In  this  very  year  1518,  when  all  his  hopes 
lay  in  the  Elector's  protection,  the  Prince  who  always  aided  and 
guarded  him,.  Luther  went  forward  without  clearly  knowing 
what  the  Prince  would  or  would  not  do  in  his  favour ;  but  he 
writes  thus  to  Spalatin  in  August :  '  I  have  said,  and  I  repeat  it» 
that  I  do  not  want  our  Prince,  who  is  innocent  of  the  whole 
affair,  to  take  the  slightest  step  in  defence  of  my  propositions. 
Let  him  secure  me  from  violence,  if  he  can  do  so  without  com- 
promising his  interests ;  if  he  cannot,  I  am  ready  to  face  all  the 
danger.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  striking  instances  in  which  Martin 
Luther  develops  his  fearless  conscientiousness  in  obeying  his 
convictions,  just  as  previously  our  illustrations  evidenced  his 
deep  veneration  for  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  the  Order  of  the 
monks.    He  did  revere  and  love  his  early  associations,  as  the 
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yonngest  and  oldest  of  us  all  must  do ;  regret  and  resolve  seem 
blended  in  one,  in  that  open,  manly  countenance — r^et  at  dis- 
severing the  intimacies  of  the  monastery,  the  associations  of 
youth,  the  traditions  of  man — and  resolve  in  clinging  to  the. 
truths  of  Scripture  and  obeying  the  voice  of  God.  The  venera- 
tion of  his  character,  once  centred  in  the  Church,  now  centred 
in  God's  Word,  manifests  his  fearless  conscientiousness. '  His 
veneration  was  fixed  upon  the  Inspired  Bible,  and  his  conscience 
was  illumined  by  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  Heaven. 
And  now,  when  Melancthon  was  transformed  into  a  partisan 
leader,  and  was  doing  battle  with  the  Emperor,  Luther  writes  to 
Mm :  '  God  has  placed  this  cause  in  a  certain  spot  unknown  to 
thy  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  that  spot  is  faith.' 

Luther,  renewed  in  heart  and  life,  now  quickened  a  nation's 
heart.  And  he  struck  a  thrill  through  every  spirit  by  the 
electric  touch  of  an  influence,  that  awakened  the  universal 
conscience  of  the  world  !  Bome  indeed  had  shackled  its  spiritual^ 
slaves,  but  conscience  still  was  free.  No  earthly  power  can 
silence  that.  Throughout  all  human  despotisms  it  has  mocked 
the  tyrant's  power,  and  dares  to  be  free.  Dungeon  bolts  may 
confine  the  body ;  but  no  earthly  power  can  fetter  the  spirit  of 
the  captive ;  tlud  bursts  all  human  barriers,  and  finds  an  echo 
and  a  home  in  the  bosom  of  the  one  great  God  who  made  it, 
and  has  preserved  it  from  the  rude  and  uncouth  touch  of  Pope 
or  Prince's  power.  Whien  the  one  friend  who  will  not  be  bribed 
spoke  to  Luther,  he  did  not  hush  its  voice ;  he  now  venerated' 
that  supreme  source  of  light,  the  Bible,  conscientiously  adhering 
to  *  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.'  None  were  able  to 
resist  his  power  as  he  appeals,  not  to  tradition  or  the  Pope, 
but  through  God's  word  to 

'  The  conscience,  that  sole  monarchy  in  man, 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prmce ; 
Made  by  the  edict  of  creation  free  ; 
Made  sacred,  made  above  aU  human  laws ; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone  ;  of  most  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority ; 
An  individual  sovereijo^ty  that  none 
Created  might  unpunish^  bind  or  touch, 
Unbound,  save  by  the  eternal  laws  of  God, 
And  unamenable  to  all  below.' 


Rbmarkable  Convbbsiok.— a  scrap  of  paper  accidentally  coming  to 
vie^  hath  been  used  as  an  occasion  of  conversion.  This  was  the  case  of 
a  minister  of  Wales,  who  had  two  livings,  but  took  little  care  of  either. 
He  beiuff  at  a  fair,  bought  something  at  a  pedlar's  standing,  and  rent  off 
a  leaf  of  Mr.  Perkins'  Catechism  to  wrap  it  in  ;  and  reading  a  line  or  two 
^  it,  God  sent  it  home  so  as  it  did  the  work.— Flavel, 
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BUSINESS  IN  GREAT  WATERS. 

If  anyone  desires  to  realize  a  deep  impression  at  once  of  the 
skill  of  man  and  the  majesty  of  God^  let  him  take  a  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  in  one  of  the  first-class  ocean  steamers.  Of  haman 
skill  and  sagacity  it  is  impossible  in  such  a  trip  not  to  perceive 
proofs  and  that  in  the  most  striking  manner.  Most  travellers, 
before  they  leave  the  good  ship  which  has  conveyed  them  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  the  ocean,  are  curious  to  see  the  mighty 
engines  by  which  they  have  been  propelled ;  and  what  a  sight 
they  are !  Twelve  furnaces,  consuming  100  tons  of  coal  daily; 
working  machinery  of  6,000  horse-power,  revolving  a  screw  of  vast 
dimensions,  the  engines  condensing  their  own  steam ;  and  spite 
of  the  oscillations  of  the  vessel,  moving  with  unfailing  regularity, 
their  mighty  throb  pulsating  with  the  accui*acy  of  a  heart-beat ; 
their  speed  regulated  by  messages  conveyed  by  electricity- 
how  all  indicate  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter,  the  mastery 
of  brain-power  over  the  n[iightiest  forces  of  nature !  And  with 
strength,  what  beauty!  A  first-class  floating  hotel, with  accom- 
modation and  conveniences  down  to  the  minutest  particulars,  is 
the  most  fitting  description  of  the  luxury  and  embelUshment, 
the  elegance  and  taste  combined,  which  are  apparent  in  all  the 
appointments  of  the  modern  ocean  steamer.  Here,  as  so  often 
otherwise,  commercial  speculation  and  public  convenience  be- 
come the  handmaid  of  each  other,  and  alike  subserve  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  mankind. 

If  in  journeying  by  sea,  man's  handiwork  is  felt  to  be  admirable 
and  worthy  of  aU  honour,  what  should  be  said  of  God's ! 

Different  minds  will  be  differently  affected  by  the  ocean.  To 
the  invalid  it  means  terror,  nausea,  distress ;  to  the  mariner,  a 
plaything,  a  livelihood,  and  a  joy.  The  exquisite  aesthete  may 
be  '  disappointed  in  the  Atlantic'  To  all  thoughtful  minds,  the 
vastness  of  the  ocean,  its  sublimity,  profundity,  variety,  phos- 
phorescent effects,  must  strongly  appeal.  To  the  devout^  too, 
the  frequent  allusions  to  the  ocean  in  the  Bible,  from  the  record 
of  the  first  'gathering  of  the  waters  together,'  which  God  called 
'  seas ;'  through  the  times  when  EUram  floated  his  (^edar  rafts 
down  the  blue  Mediterranean,  and  Jonah  was  engulphed  in  its 
waters,  to  the  days  of  Him  who  rebuked  the  raging  of  the 
inland  sea,  and  walked  upon  its  billows;  and  of  Wis  AposUes,  when 
Paul  suffered  shipwreck, '  a  night  and  a  day  was  in  the  deep/ 
and  John  in  vision  saw  Hhe  sea  of  glass ' — all  these  and  kindred 
references  will  be  subjects  of  frequent  and  profitable  meditation. 

To  those  spending  any  time  upon  the  sea,  and  tossed  about, 
even  in  the  iron  vessel  of  4,000  tons,  as  a  cork  upon  the  waters, 
a  sense  of  impotence,  of  the  immense  superiority  of  God's  works 
to  man's^  and  therefore  of  the  Creator  to  the  created,  is  tbe 
most  obvious  reflection. 
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'He  commandethy  and  raiseth  the  stormj  wind,  which  lifteth 
up  the  waves  thereof.  They  mount  up  to  the  heaven,  they  go 
down  again  to  the  depths;  their  soul  is  melted  because  of 
trouble.  They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  we  at  their  wit's  end '  (Ps.  cvii  25-27). 

It  is  a  marvellous  phenomenon  the  ocean — 

'  Only  those  who  brave  its  dangers 
Comprehend  its  mystery  / 

and  scarcely  these,  for,  as  Longfellow  also  says,  and  the  experi- 
ence is  common  to  all  who  by  night  or  day  gaze  over  the  mighty 
waste  of  waters,  or  peer  down  into  its  depths,  I  look 

*  Till  my  soul  is  full  of  longing 

For  the  secret  of  the  sea, 
And  the  heart  of  the  great  ocean 
Sends  a  thrilling  pmse  thro'  me.' 

Only  He  Who  made  the  sea,  Whose  therefore  it  is,  in  the 
'hollow  of  Whose  hand '  it  reposes,  Who  has  *  set  the  sand  '  for 
its  bound,  can  comprehend  its  volume,  its  treasures,  its  influence, 
or  can  forecast  the  wondrous  future  when  'there  shall  be  no 
more  sea.'  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  truly  upon  the  waters,' 
and  whether  heeded  or  unheeded,  it  is  '  full  of  majesty.' 

After  the  grandeur  of  the  '  great  and  wide  sea,'  how  welcome 
the  smoothness  and  beauty  of  the  land-locked  river !  It  may  be, 
as  in  the  writer's  case,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
gradually  diminishing  to  the  broad  stream,  with  its  banks  on 
either  side  dotted  with  white- washed  cottages,  at  first  isolated, 
then  in  successive  villages  of  fishermen,  farmers,  wood-cutters, 
here  finding  ample  employment  in  fishing  for  the  cod  of  those 
waters,  or  felling  the  forests  of  the  land. 

Few  travellers  visiting  Canada  but  will  have  their  thoughts 
directed  to  the  subject  of  emigration,  especially  if  among  the 
steerage  passengers,  emigrants  abound. 

It  is  a  wide  theme,  and  not  to  be  discussed  in  a  passing  note. 
But  consider.  English  population  increases  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  a  day.  It  follows  that  unless  trade  and  commerce  expand 
far  beyond  what  they  are  said  to  do,  competition  in  the  labour 
market  will  intensify,  the  value  of  labour  will  diminish,  its  pay 
decrease,  and  spite  of  all  benevolent  effort, '  the  bitter  cry  of  the 
outcast,'  not  in  London  alone,  but  in  all  our  great  cities,  as  well 
as  in  our  agricultural  districts,  will  become  shriller  and  louder  as 
the  years  increase.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  at  least  side  by  side 
with  all  other  means,  strenuous  effort  and  State-aided  efifort,  too, 
should  be  made  to  diminish  our  surplus  population,  by  helping 
the  able-bodied  of  our  working-classes,  male  and  female,  to  seek 
a  home  elsewhere.  And  where  ?  Not  in  the  United  States, 
where  they  too  often  become  elements  of  trouble,  victims  of 
disafifection^  agents  of  disloyalty ;  but  in  other  parts  of  our  own 
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empire,  in  our  Colonies,  where  spite  of  occasional  depression, 
almost  untold  opportunities  exist  for  prosperous  livelihood.  In 
the  great  North- West  of  Canada,  for  instance,  myriads  of  acres  of 
virgin  soil  are  waiting  only  for  the  tiller  and  the  sower  to  yield 
an  increase  of  thirty — sixty — ^a  hundred-fold.  True,  it  may  be, 
as  is  stated,  that  out  of  our  seventy-seven  million  acres  at  home, 
thirty  millions  are  yet  uncultivated,  and  these,  say  some,  ought 
first  to  be  distributed ;  but  without  a  complete  social  revolution 
how  can  this  be  ?  Meanwhile,  in  Canada,  in  our  own  empire, 
little  more  than  a  week  from  England,  there  is  land  to  be  had 
almost  for  nothing,  the  Government  is  willing  to  aid  in  the  cost 
of  the  passage,  and  to  appropriate  grants  to  any  suitable  supplicant. 
In  the  '  Scheme  of  State-aided  Emigration  and  Colonization,' 
which  has  been  favourably  regarded  by  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Boyd, 
its  Hon.  Secretary,  says: — 

'  The  necessity  for  a  large  national  system  of  emigration  is  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  excessive,  and 
increases  at  a  prodigious  rate ;  hence  widely  spread  distress,  much 
crime  and  drunkenness  (ususdly  sdlied  to  misery),  and  unreasonable 
competition — ev^s  for  which  the  only  practicable  remedy,  if  a  general 
upheaval  of  social  foundations  is  to  be  avoided,  will  be  found  to  be 
national  emigration. 

'  I  propose  that  the  organization  be  entirely  a  state  one,  adequate  for 
removal  annuallv  of  200,000  individuals  (of  all  ages)  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  their  settlement  in  Canada  and  the  north-west  territory 
of  the  Dominion,  where  sufficient  land  is  offered  free  by  the  Dominion 
government.  The  poor  who  are  without,  or  have  next  to  no  resources, 
are  those  who  would  be,  on  their  voluntary  appUcation,  and  on  approval, 
selected,  the  system  to  be  one  of  family  emigration ;  and  since  five  can 
be  reckoned  as  the  average  number  in  a  family,  150,000  at  least  out  of  the 
whole  number  would  be  composed  of  aged  persons,  women,  and  babes— 
very  few  among  them  bread  winners. 

'  The  emi^ants  proper  to  be  men  ^^ith  their  families)  acquainted  wi^ 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil — a  slight  knowledge  might  suffice ;  nor  can  it 
be[disputed  that  the  poor  quarters  in  our  cities  and  towns  would  supply 
large  contingents  of  men,  bom  and  reared  in  the  country,  accustomed  to 
farm  work.' 

All  success  to  well-considered  eflforts,  by  whatever  party  initiated, 
to  secure  emigration  to  our  Colonies !  Any  disposed  to  contem- 
plate the  step  referred  to,  and  to  the  ministerial  readers  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine  many  such  may  be  known,  may  obtain 
all  needful  information  from  some  of  the  many  publications 
circulated,  among  the  rest,  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  State-directed 
Emigration,'  published  by  John  Hey  wood,  10,  Paternoster  Build- 
ings, price  twopence;  at  the  ofQces  of  the  Canadian  line  of 
Steamers,  or  from  the  agents  of  such  X>n  board. 

At  least,  let  all  who  may  in  any  way  come  within  the  influ- 
ence of  these  lines,  specially  those  who  are  now  so  earnestly  and 
nobly  '  considering  tiie  poor,'  acquaint  themselves  with  the  sub- 
ject, and  they  may,  if  not  for  themselves,  yet  for  others,  do 
profitable  '  business  in  great  waters/  JosiAH  ViXEV. 
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STUDIES  IN  PLANT-LIFE. 

V. — ^From  Flower  to  Fruit. 

(Concluded  from  p,  512.) 

The  Siligua  and  the  Silicula  (meaning  '  pod '  and  '  little  pod  *) 
are  also  dry,  open,  one  or  more  celled,  many-seeded  fruits.  They 
are  only  seen  in  one  Order,  the  CrvjdfercB,  or  Wall-flower  Order, 
80  called  from  their  always  having  four  petals  arranged  like  a 
Maltese  cross.  The  Siliqua  is  narrow  and  long  like  a  pod, 
splitting  from  below  upwards  by  two  '  valves/  leaving  a  mem- 
branous partition  in  the  centre  with  the  seeds  attached.  The 
Wall-flower,  Stock,  Mustard,  and  Cabbage  are  examples.  The 
SUioula  is  broad  and  short,  like  a  pouch,  splitting  like  the 
Siliqua.  The  common  roadside  Shepherd's  Purse,  Scurvy-grass 
(seashore),  Pepperwort,  and  Penny- cress  are  good  examples. 

2.  Fruit  Inferior, 

a.  Fruit  Closed. — AH  the  important  Inferior  Syncarpous  fruits 
are  'closed.'  There  are  four  types  of  this  division  which  we  will 
glance  at. 

The  Jf'iU  is  a  dry,  closed,  hard,  one-celled,  one  or  two  seeded 
fruit  Here  the  ovary-cells  and  the  ovules  usually  lessen  in 
number  as  the  flower  changes  to  fruit.*  The  three  layers  of  the 
pericarp,  are  closely  welded  together,  being  indistinguishable. 
The  fruit  is  partly  or  wholly  covered  by  an  *  involucre/  more  or 
less  hard,  formed  of  a  number  of  adherent '  Bracts,'  whose  nature 
and  position  we  have  already  studied  in  Compositse.  The  Acorn 
is  an  example,  its  beautiful '  cup '  being  a  firm  mass  of  '  bracts,* 
only  half  enclosing  the  fruit  itself.  The  shell  consists  of  ovary- 
waU  joined  to  calyx,  making  the  fruit  *  inferior ;'  and  if  you  look 
at  the  top  of  the  fruit,  you  will  see  the  remains  of  the  calyx  and 
of  the  three  dried-up  stigmas  all  forming  a  dry,  hard  point.  The 
seed  is  the  *  kernel,'  only  one  being  present,  this  one  having  won 
the  *  struggle  for  life'  at  the  expense  of  the  other  five  ovules,  two 
out  of  the  three  cells  having  also  disappeared.  A  similar  con- 
dition is  seen  in  the  Beech-fruit,  which  is  also  a  true  Nut,  only 
the  Involucre  is  of  four  valves  which  fall  apart,  disclosing  two 
fruits,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  in  the  Acorn^  where  it  surrounds 
only  one  fruit.  The  Hazel-nut,  or  Filbert,  resembles  the  Acorn 
in  losing  all  the  ovules  bi;t  one,  and  ouly  retaining  one  celL 
Here  the  Involucre  is  of  two  leafy  bracts,  which  overtop  the  nut 
and  form  the  '  husk '  that  we  pick  off  before  cracking  the  fruit ; 
the  shell  is  again  ovary- wall  joined  to  a  calyx  which  has  gradu- 

*  See  p.  459. 
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ally  grown  up  around  it,  its  remains  being  found  at  the  tip; 
the  kernel  is  the  one  successful  seed.  Sometimes  you  find  u 
*  double  kernel/  Why  ?  I  quote  the  words  of  a  living  writer: 
'Almost  every  nut  you  eat  has  been  the  winner  in  three  compe- 
titive struggles;  he  and  his  brethren  in  the  same  pistil  have 
beaten  the  other  flowers  in  the  pink-tipped  bud ;  he  has  beaten 
the  twin-brother  that  should  have  shared  his  cell ;  he  has  fought 
the  successful  seed  in  the  other  carpel  (of  the  pistil)^  and  as  this 
last  is  the  hardest  fight  of  all,  so  it  is  not  unfrequently  "  drawn/' 
and  then  we  find  two  kernels  in  the  same  nut'!  The  Chestnut 
has  a  spiny  involucre  containing  three  or  more  fruits ;  each  of 
these  is  inferior  (calyx  and  ovary- wall  combined);  the  seed  is  the 
part  eaten  after  roasting,  the  hard  shining  coat  having  burst 
open.  The  shining  hard  body  in  Horse-chestnut  is  seed  only; 
in  the  edible  Chestnut  it  is  the  whole  fruit !  How  about  the 
Cocoa-nut  ?  We  must  call  this  simply  '  nut-like/  because,  being 
superior  and  having  the  pericarp  layers  distinct,  it  is  not  a  true 
Nut.  The  Epicarp  and  Mesocarp  are  the  fibrous  '  husk '  out- 
side all  the  rest,  from  which  '  cocoa-nut  fibre/  used  for  matting, 
fishing-nets,  etc.,  is  gained.  The  Endocarp  is  the  shell,  requiring 
a  strong  blow  to  break  it — a  process  commonly  carried  out  in  its 
native  forests  by  a  battle  among  the  monkeys  I  The  Seed  is  in- 
side this  shell,  and  consists  of  the  testa  or  covering,  which  is  the 
crisp  thin  brown  layer  inside  the  shell,  and  the  eatable  white 
Albumen — in  this  case  hard  and  somewhat  indigestible;  it  is 
hollowed  out,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  sweetish  '  milk ;'  the 
'  Embryo '  is  a  tiny  unseen  body  hidden  in  the  albumen  not  f^^ 
from  the  well-known  holes  seen  in  the  shell  at  its  lower  end. 
Tou  see,  therefore,  that  in  the  Hazel-nut  we  eat  cUl  the  seed-^ 
i.e.f  Testa  and  Albumen ;  in  the  Cocoa-nut,  only  the  Albumen. 

Our  second  type  is  the  true  Berry.  This  is  a  one  or  more 
celled,  many-seeded,  closed,  pulpy  fruit ;  it  differs  from  the  Nut 
chiefiy  in  the  number  of  its  seeds,  and  in  its  pulpy  nature.  The 
layers  of  the  pericarp  are  blended,  and  form  the  *  skin '  of  the 
fruit ;  the  pulp  is  produced  from  the  '  placentas '  (or  parts  of  the 
ovary- wall  to  which  the  ovules  are  tied  by  their  cords),  and  these 
ovules  or  seeds  presently  lose  their  cords  and  lie  l(>ose  in  the 
pulp.  The  Gooseberry  and  the  Bed,  White,  and  Black  Currants 
are  examples.  Cut  across  an  unripe  Gooseberry,  and  you  will 
see  the  long  cords  possessed  by  the  seeds ;  try  a  ripe  one,  and 
the  seeds  w3l  be  loose  in  the  pulp.  Tou  see  now  how  greatly 
a  true  Berry  diffisrs  from  Blackberry,  Easpberry,  and  Strawberry. 
Other  examples  are  seen  in  the  Mistletoe  fruit  and  the  Fuchflu 
fruit.  The  Grape  differs  from  the  Berry  only  in  being  *  superior.* 
Dried  grapes,  or  raisins,  may  be  known  as  'superior*  fruits  by 
the  absence  of  the  dried  calyx  at  the  top — a  feature  invariably 
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noticed  as  present  in  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant.  The  small 
dry  brown  top  picked  off  gooseberries  is  the  calyx,  proving  an 
'inferior '  fruit.  Muscatels,  or  '  Baisins  of  the  Sun/  are  the  most 
delicious^  as  my  readers  probably  know.  The  small  variety  of 
raisin  with  no  seeds  is  the  currant  used  for  puddings  and  cakes, 
and  is  called  *  currant '  by  corruption  from  '  Corinth/  whence  it 
came  originally. 

The  PepOy  our  third  type,  is  a  Berry,  with  the  main  difference 
that  the  seeds  never  get  detached  from  their  cords  so  as  to  lie 
loose  in  the  pulp.  Examples  are  seen  in  the  Gourd,  Cucumber, 
Melon,  Pumpkin,  and  Vegetable-Marrow.  It  is  often  '  falsely ' 
three-celled  by  the  placentas  growing  inwards  from  the  wall,  and 
forming  partitions  reaching  to  the  centre.  The  Gourd  has  been 
known  to  weigh  as  much  as  196  pounds.  The  '  Bitter  Apple/  or 
Colocynth,  is  a  kind  of  (jourd,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  2  Kings  iv.  39.  If  so,  one  does  not  wonder  that  the 
soils  of  the  prophets  imagined  that  there  was  '  death  in  the  pot.' 
The  Squirting  Cucumber,  when  ripe,  separates  from  its  stalk,  its 
sides  suddenly  contract,  and  the  seeds  are  '  squirted '  together 
with  the  pulp,  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Our  fourth  type,  the  Pome,  is  familiar  to  alL  Like  the  Pepo, 
Berry,  and  Nut,  it  is  inferior,  and,  like  the  Pepo,  has  the 
withered  calyx  at  the  top ;  so  we  find  the  withered  sepals,  and 
sometimes  a  few  withered  stamens;  at  the  top  of  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Quince,  and  Medlar,  which  are  all  Pomes.  In  Cherry  or 
Blackberry,  which  are  superior  fruits,  the  withered  calyx  is 
htUm  the  fruit  Now  look  Ht  an  Apple.  The  skin  is  the  Epi- 
carp;  the  juicy,  eatable  part  is  Mesocarp ;  the  hard,  bony  '  core' 
is  Endocarp.  Cut  across  the  fruit,  and  you  see  five  hard,  bony 
cases^  each  containing  a  black  'pip'  or  seed.  The  five  are 
separate  really  (apocarpous),  but  are  welded  together,  or  nearly 
80,  by  the  caLyx-tvhe  (not  the  calyx-limb,  which  is  the  withered 
part  at  the  top)  becoming  succulent  and  pressing  all  round  them. 
The  five  bony  cases  are  really  the  five  ovary-walls — Le.,  the 
iivn^  part  of  the  walls — and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the 
ovary-walls  end  and  the  calyx-tube  begins.  This  is  what  is 
called  a  '  spuriously '  syncarpous  fruit.  In  Medlar,  the  Endo- 
carp, instead  of  being  homy,  becomes  stony,  and  the  fruit  is  not 
eaten  until  it  has  become  '  rotten.'  In  Quince  the  sepals  at  the 
top  are  almost  '  leafy.'  You  may  define  the  Pome  as  a  fleshy, 
dosed,  two  or  more  celled,  few-seeded  fruit. 

We  have  now  done  with  our  Simple  Fruits.    A  few  words 
^ust  suffice  on  two  or  three  of  our  second  great  class,  called 

IT.  Collective  Frmts  (i,e.,  produced  by  several  jUyi.ver a). 

The  Cone  is  one.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  open  scales,  each 
carrying  one  or  more  '  naked '  seeds — i.e.,  not  enclosed  in  any 
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ovary.  The  woody  nature  of  the  fully-ripe  scales  is  familiar  to 
anyone  who  has  walked  through  a  Fir-wooA  Examples  are  seen 
in  the  Scotch  Fir,  Spruce,  and  Larch.  In  Cypress  the  scales 
spread  out  above  like  an  umbrella.  In  Juniper  they  become 
fleshy,  looking  like  a  Berry.  In  Yew  there  is  only  a  solitary 
naked  ovule,  whose  outer  coat  produces  a  juicy  pink  mass  that 
grows  up  around  the  ovule,  nearly  covering  it.  Most  of  us  know 
how  refreshing  these  so-called  'fruits'  are  on  a  hot  autoxon 
day.  ^ 

The  Strobile  deserves  a  word.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Hop-fruit.  It  is  somewhat  like  a  Cone,  but  the  scales  are  green 
and  membranous,  and  the  seed  is  enclosed  in  an  ovary  at  the 
base  of  each  scale.  The  scales,  under  certain  given  conditions, 
grow  larger,  and  possess  numerous  minute  cells  or  glands,  and 
these  are  filled  with  a  bitter  substance  which  is  used  to  give  a 
flavour  to  beer.  It  is  this  Hop-extract  which  is  sometimes  of 
use  as  a  tonic  in  beer ;  but  the  Alcohol  or  spirit  in  the  beverage 
does  more  harm  than  the  tonic  does  good.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  use  some  tonic,  when  one  is  needed,  that  does  not  necessitate 
taking  Alcohol  along  with  it. 

The  Pine-apple  and  Mulberry  are  examples  of  the  Sorosis 
(Latin  Sorus,  a  heap  or  pile),  so  called  from  the  pile  of  fruits 
crowded  together.  In  Pine-apple  we  have  a  number  of  flowers 
on  an  elongated  receptacle  or  axis  ;  these  finally  become  a  mass 
of  fruits,  consisting  of  ovary,  calyx,  or  rather  *  floral  envelopes* 
(there  being  two  circles  of  them),  and  bract ;  all  these  fruits  be- 
come fused  with  the  central  axis  into  a  pulpy  mass,  which  is 
eaten  usually  in  slices,  the  outermost  part  of  the  mass  generally 
being  left  as  too  hard  to  eat.  Here  you  will  see  that  we  eat  a 
large  number  of  fruits  all  at  once.  The  '  crown*  of  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  *  apple '  is  simply  a  bunch  of  empty  bracts  with  no 
fruit  in  them.  In  Mulberry  we  find  a  collection  of  flowers  with 
pistils  only  (the  stamen-bearing  flowers  being  separate);  the 
ovary  is  surrounded  by  four  small  sepals,  or  floral  leaves ;  when 
ripe,  the  sepals  become  juicy  and  pulpy,  uniting  with  the  ovary, 
and  all  these  pulpy  fruits  become  joined  into  one  mass  known 
as  the  Mulberry-fruit.  It  differs  from  Pine-apple  in  that  the 
receptacle  is  not  elongated,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  process  of 
becoming  pulpy.  Superficially,  this  fruit  resembles  the  Black- 
berry and  Easpberry.  Like  them,  it  is  far  from  being  a  true 
Berry ;  unlike  them,  it  is  the  result,  not  of  a  number  of  carpels 
belonging  to  one  flower,  but  of  many  different  flowers  on  a 
common  receptacle.  In  Mulberry  we  eat  the  carpels  fused  with 
the  calyces ;  in  the  other  two  we  eat  carpels  only,  rejecting  the 
calyx.  The  Mulberry-tree  is  supposed  to  be  the  •  Sycamine '  of 
Scripture.     Its  leaves  form  the  common  food  of  silkworms. 
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Our  last  fruit  shall  be  the  Fig.  Yov,  never  see  any  fiowei^8 
on  a  Fig-tree.  Why  ?  The  pear-shaped  body  seen  early  in  the 
year  is  really  the  receptacle.  Look  in  at  the  top,  which  is  not 
quite  closed,  and  you  will  see  it  to  be  hollowed  out,  and  in  its 
cayity  are  a  number  of  minute  flowers,  some  bearing  stamens 
only,  these  being  near  the  top,  and  more  or  less  in  a  circle ; 
others  contain  pistils,  and  these  are  spread  all  over  the  rest  of 
the  cavity;  they  finally  become  one-seeded  fruits,  not  unlike 
little  Achenes ;  their  floral  envelopes  do  not,  like  those  of  Mul- 
berry, become  juicy,  but  the  thick  hollow  receptacle  does,  and 
we  eat  this  along  with  the  contained  fruits,  erroneously  called 
*  seeds.'  The  pistils  are  *  fertilized,'  not  by  the  wind  canying  the 
'pollen '  from  the  stamens  to  them  (for  they  are  sheltered  from 
all  wind  or  storm),  but  by  tiny  insects  crawling  in  through  the 
opening  and  canying  the  pollen  with  them  as  they  brush  by  the 
upper  staminate  flowers  in  their  progress  down  into  the  cavity  in 
search  of  *  honey.'  The  fact  is  that  in  all  probability  we  devour 
not  only  the  receptacle  and  fruits,  but  a  fair  proportion  of 
'  transformed '  insects  also,  in  the  Fig.  The  Fig  receptacle  is  not 
unlike  the  hollow  rose  '  hip,'  only  in  that  case  we  found  the  re- 
ceptacle of  only  one  flower  containing  the  achenes ;  while  in  Fig 
we  find  that  it  holds  a  great  number  of  flowers,  whose  fruits 
are  part  of  the  food.  Just  as  the  Hip  is  diflerent  from  Straw- 
berry in  having  its  achenes  in  a  cavity  instead  of  an  enlarged 
convex  mass  of  receptacle,  so  Fig  differs  from  Mulberry  in  having 
its  many  fruits  in  a  cavity  instead  of  in  a  convex  '  heap.' 

We  have  now  completed  our  study  of  the  common  fruits, 
not,  I  hope,  without  interest  and  profit  to  us  aU.  I  would  close 
with  two  recommendations :  Firaty  write  out  in  tabular  form, 
something  like  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  House  of  Tudor  or 
Stuart,  all  the  italicized  heads  and  divisions  of  our  'study,' 
placing  the  examples  under  each  as  they  come.  Secondly ,  ex- 
amine all  the  fruits  named  as  they  come  to  hand,  and  begin 
at  once  with  those  found  on  the  dessert-table  at  Christmas, 
finishing  with  those  that  present  themselves  during  the  coming 
summer.  Do  not  pass  any  one  of  them  over  until  it  be  thoroughly 
mastered  and  understood. 

H.  W.  S,  Woksley-Benison. 


Christ  oitb  Head. — As  a  man  swimming  in  deep  waters  is  never  in 
danger  of  drowning  so  long  as  his  head  continueth  above  the  water,  so 
though  you  swim  in  deep  seas  of  dangesoas  temptation,  yet  you  are  sure 
and  secure,  because  Christ  Jesus  our  Head  is  still  above  all  our  trouble, 
and,  therefore,  able  to  draw  His  members  to  the  shore  of  salvation  with- 
out peril  of  Balyation.-'Greenham, 
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*  The  good-night  blush  of  eve  was  waning  slow, 
And  Vesper,  risen  star,  began  to  throe 
In  the  dudL  heavens  silvery.' 

Endymion. 

Standing  on  the  deck  of  a  St  Lawrence  steamer,  here  moored 
to  the  wooden  pier  of  the  Canadian  hamlet  of  Valley  Field,  on 
the  river's  broad  reach  known  as  Lake  St.  Francis,  one  can  look 
out  on  as  fair  a  scene  of  simple  sweetness  as  poet  or  artist  may 
desire.  Along  the  river-bwk,  half  hidden  by  the  luxuiiaiit 
maples  and  chestnut-trees,  are  little  white  houses,  picturesque 
in  dormers  on  their  roofs,  green  jalousies  to  the  windows,  sund 
cool  verandas  around  the  sides.  A  little  beyond,  rising  above 
the  foliage,  can  be  seen  the  chapel  bell-cote^  the  twined  columns, 
pinnacles  and  octagonal  spires  of  which  glisten  like  silver  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Turning  river- ward,  the  broad  expanse 
is  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  across  which  the  descending  sun  casts  a 
trail  of  golden  splendour ;  or  like  a  mirror  in  which  the  pale 
new  moon,  the  orange-tint,  the  pale  green,  and  the  blue  of  the 
sky  are  reflected,  in  all  their  brUliant  purity ;  and  the  trees,  the 
canoes  of  the  moccasined  Indians,  and  the  scattered  white 
'  frame '  houses  are  duplicated :  and  never  a  breath  of  wind  to 
ruffle  the  placid  bosom  of  the  lake,  or  to  distort,  by  its  play 
upon  the  surface,  of  the  water,  the  clear  forms  pictured  there 
inverted.  Over  the  village  comes  from  the  chapel  the  80fi> 
broken  music  of  the  vesper  hymn. 

The  pier  itself  is  a  busy  scene.  Stalwart  labourers^  like  a 
string  of  ants,  are  going  and  coming,  bringing  '  cord-wood '  fuel 
for  the  steamer's  engines — engines  which  are  to  propel  that 
huge  combination  of  hotel  and  warehouse,  with  its  motley  human 
freight  and  ocean-come  merchandise,  westward  to  the  vast 
regions  of  Ontario,  the  American  Lakes,  Fort  Garry,  and  the 
prairie  wilds  of  the  great  Korth-West  Idlers  too  are  there- 
Canadians  in  home-spun,  immigrants  bam  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scandinavia^  laughing  girls  chatting  in  seventeenth  centiuy 
French,  an  Indian  pilot,  saUors,  and  store-keepers.  Among  the 
idlers  is  a  young  English  lad  fresh  from  the  'Old  Countiy.' 
He  shows  by  his  demeanour  that  he  is  what  is  called  one  of 
gentle  birth  and  of  superior  culture ;  but  manly  withal  is  ha 
Not  an  effeminate  lad^  but  one  to  whom  circumstance  has 
brought,  happily  for  him,  some  little  stoicism.  Stoiciaml 
Some  little ;  but  Christian  rather  than  Pagan ;  and  a  sweetness 
fills  his  heart  as  a  little  m'aiden,  walking  in  an  umbrageous 
garden  hard  by,  sings  over  and  over  again  the  prayer  which  she 
says  she  loves  to  address  to  the  loving  Father — ^the  prayer  for 
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the  filial  heart,  for  the  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  and  for 
deliverance  from  eviL     She  sings : 

*  J'aime  k  lui  dire  :  O  notre  Pere, 
Donne-nous  un  coeur  filial ; 
Comma  aux  cieux  sois  aime  sur  terra, 
Et  d^livra-nous  da  tout  mal.' 

An  evidently  well-to-do  gentleman  moves  among  the  crowd 
as  if  in  search  of  workmen,  but  the  special  object  of  his  attention 
is  the  enraptured  lad  whose  thoughts  on  the  wings  of  pious 
song,  albeit  song  in  a  foreign  tongue,  have  gone  across  the  great 
ocean  to  a  little  home  in  a  town  in  Devon.  Coming  to  some 
labourers,  Irish,  English  and  Scotch,  standing  near  the  lad,  the 
gentleman  says : 
'  Anyone  here  who  can  lend  a  hand  to  unload  a  coal-barge  V 
Slow  of  thought,  and  over-expectant  as  to  the  labour-demands 
of  the  New  World,  the  newly-arrived  Boeotians  scarcely  more 
than  mutter : 

*  What's  the  pay  V 

But  the  lad,  quickly  rousing  himself,  steps  forward  and  says : 
'I  will,  sir;  or  at  least  I  should  like  to  try.' 

*  You,'  the  senior  says,  as  if  astonished ;  and  then,  with  a 
kindly  smile  and  some  wittiness,  continues, '  Nay,  nay,  lad ; 
emeralds  in  scarves  don't  go  well  with  "  black  diamonds." ' 

Oh,  how  the  blood  rushes  to  the  youth's  face  1  It  sends  a 
pang  to  us  here,  being  so  visible  even  at  the  distance  of  the 
steamer's  deck  from  the  landing-stage.  The  lip  quivers,  there 
is  a  dimmed  eye,  and  there  is  one  only  heave  of  the  breast,  and 
then  he  again  is  calm  and  self-possessed.  The  emerald  is  set  in 
a  lady's  ring — the  last  parting  gift  of  the  mother  back  yonder  in 
the  Damnonian  land,  in  the  little  town  between  the  heathery 
moor  and  the  sea.  There  was  a  time  when  the  gentleman  him- 
self was  a  poor  and  friendless  immigrant  on  that  wooden  stage 
beside  the  great  river. 

*  Just  like  me,'  he  mutters  to  himself ;  *  too  rough,  too  rough ! 
Might  have  known  that  he  had  a  good  heart,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  had  the  pluck  to  attempt  a  job  like  that.'  And  for  a 
moment  the  setting  sun  is  misty  in  the  old  man's  gaze.  Then 
he  turns  cheerily  to  the  youth,  saying,  as  he  pats  his  shoulder : 

'  Never  mind,  laddie — been  through  it  all  myself.  I've  no 
coak  for  such  as  you  to  carry,  but  I  do  want  an  honest  lad  for  a 
book-keeper.  I  only  wanted  to  see  what  you  were  made  of. 
Come  along  with  me,  and  I'll  make  a  man  of  you.' 

Beyond  the  landing-stage  runs  the  village  street.  Standing 
waiting  is  a  *  buggy,'  a  high-wheeled  spiderish  sort  of  a  gig,  to 
which  is  attached  a  thorough-bred  fast  trotter  with  scantiest  of 
harness.  The  reins  hang  loose  over  the  splash-board.    The  gentle- 
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man  and  his  new  acquaintance  walk  up  the  stage,  the  latter 
shouldering  a  portmanteau^  and  approach  the  'buggy.'  They 
mount,  and  then,  as  the  gentleman  tightens  the  reins,  the  well- 
trained  animal  breaks  into  the  swing  of  a  long-stride  trot 
Below  the  pines  and  maples  to  the  westward  the  sun  sinks,  and 
suddenly  there  is  darkness,  saving  the  light  of  the  risen  stars 
silvery  in  the  dusk  heavens. 

^^w  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

In  future  days  that  same  '  buggy '  and  fast-trotter  will  come 
again,  but  driven  by  the  English  immigrant  By  his  side  will  be 
seen  an  English  maiden  bom  on  the  Canadian  soil,  and  on  her 
small  white  hand  will  gleam  verdant — an  emerald. 


'Proofs    after    letters'    of    this    vignette,  may  bear   the 


legend — 


'An  Eaierald  and  Black  Diamonds.' 

Sydney  Egbjohns. 


IN  MEMORIAM:  THE  REV.  WM.  REES,  DJ). 

On  Tuesday,  November  13,  a  funeral  of  a  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary character  was  commenced  in  Chester,  and  euded  in 
Liverpool.  In  the  former  city  the  Mayor  and  other  leading  citizens 
attended  it ;  while  in  Liverpool,  ministers  of  every  section  of  the 
Christian  Church,  M.P.'s,  and  the  local  leaders  in  religious,  social, 
and  political  movements,  gathered,  with  thousands  from  all  parts 
of  Wales,  around  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  William  Bees. 

Though  not  so  well  known  in  England  as  the  esteemed 
Dr.  Thos.  Bees,  of  Swansea,  whose  admirable  '  History  of  Non- 
conformity'  was  recently  reviewed  in  this  Magazine,  Dr.  William 
Bees'  is  a  household  name  in  Wales,  where  for  more  than  half  a 
century  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  for  good  than  any  other 
of  his  fellow-countrymen. 

Dr.  Bees  was  born  on  November  8th,  1802,  and  thus  was 
eighty-one  years  of  age  when  he  breathed  his  last  in  Chester  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1883.  He  was  the  son  of  a  small  fanner, 
and  in  early  life  '  tended  his  father's  flock.'  The  shepherd's  life 
furnished  him  with  countless  illustrations,  and  in  t^e  twenty- 
third  Psalm  he  found  a  meaning  which  others  did  not  find. 
Some  of  his  earliest  and  raciest  contributions  to  the  Welsh  press 
were  signed  '  Yr  Hen  Ffarmwr'  ('The  Old  Farmer'). 

His  birthplace  was  the  parish  of  Llansannan,  in  Denbighshire, 
renowned  in  connection  with  many  famous  Welshmen.  When 
three  years  of  age  he  lost  the  use  of  his  right  eye,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  attack  of  small-pox. 


In  Memoriam :  The  Rev.  Wm.  Bees,  D.D. 
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His  parents  were  Calvinistic  Methodists,  and  one  of  his 
brothers^  Henry,  was  a  leading  minister  of  that  communion; 
but  in  early  life  William  Eees  became  a  Gongregationalist,  and 
was  in  1832  ordained  at  Mostyn,  his  brother  delivering  the 
ordination  charge.  In  1837  he  removed  to  Denbigh,  and  in 
May,  1843,  to  Liverpool,  where  he  laboured  most  successfully 
in  word  and  deed  until  1875,  when  he  resigned.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Chester,  where  one  of  Ids  sons  ministers  as.  pastor  of 
Albion  (Welsh)  Congregational  Church. 

One  who  knew  him  well  says  that  as  '  poet,  preacher,  lecturer, 
and  writ^,  Dr.  Eees  many  years  ago  took  his  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  prominent  Welshmen.  He  was  nothing  if  not  a  poet. 
His  sermons,  his  essays,  his  lectures — ^indeed,  all  his  prose 
writings — ^were  replete  with  fancy  and  imagination.  Long  will 
his  lectures  on  "Williams,  Pantycelyn,"  "Martin  Luther,"  and 
others  be  remembered ;  longer  far  will  his  "  Aelwyd  F'ewyrth 
Robert "  be  read ;  and  as  to  his  epic  poem  "  Emmanuel,"  it  will 
co-exist  with  the  Welsh  language  itself.'  In  fact,  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  has  bepn  adopted  as  a  text-book  of  Welsh  literature  in 
some  of  the  Continental  universities. 

The  end  came  somewhat  suddenly.  On  the  21st  of  October 
he  preached  with  remarkable  vigour  to  crowded  congregations  in 
the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Chapel,  Fitzclarence  Street,  Liverpool. 
Bat  he  overtaxed  his  energies,  for  on  his  return  home  he  was 
taken  ill,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  suffering,  passed  to  the  rest 
remaining  to  the  people  of  God.  By  a  remarkable  coincidence 
the  last  text  from  which  he  preached  was  found  in  the  closing 
verses  of  the  72nd  Psalm :  *  And  blessed  be  His  glorious  name 
for  ever :  and  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  His  glory  ;  Amen 
and  amen.     The  prayers  of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended* 

All  Wales  mourns  his  loss.  He  loved  his  country  with  an 
intense  love,  and  delighted  to  see  her  success.  He  was  a  Pro- 
testant of  the  Protestants,  hating  not  merely  Eomanism,  but  its 
very  spirit.  When  the  Jesuits  a  few  years  ago  settled  in  Wales 
after  tiieir  expulsion  from  France,  he  was  profoundly  grieved, 
believing  the  prosperity. of  his  fatherland  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  her  unbroken  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
true  Protestantism. 

He  is  gone,  and  with  him  the  noblest  of  his  race.  May 
He  Who  gave  his  gifted  spirit  to  Wales,  and  Who  has  now 
taken  it  back,  send  others  to  carry  on  the  work  he  did  so  well ! 

'  Qod  of  our  fathers  !  come  again 
And  fill  the  world  with  light. 
Help  us  to  bear  the  sacred  pain 
Of  waiting  through  the  night/ 

D.  BURFORD  HOOKE. 

86—2 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Reaei^e  Forces. 

Important  as  these  are  to  a  nation,  let  us  remember  that  there 
are  other  reserve  forces.  Physical  energy,  in  all  its  latent  power, 
may  be  foolishly  whipped  out  by  stimulants.  Mental  reserves 
are  needful  for  the  preacher  and  the  writer,  lest  repetition  takes 
the  place  of  fresh  thoughts.  Moral  and  spiritual  reserves, 
secured  by  prayer  and  meditation,  are  needful  if,  when  tie 
hour  of  test  comes,  we  are  in  action  to  come  ofif  more  than 
conquerors,  or  in  submission  to  endure  as  seeing  Him  Who  is 
invisible. 

Little  Brooks. 

If  the  rivulets  dry  up,  what  will  the  broad  streams  do  ?  And 
if  the  little  feeders  of  faith  and  charity  are  neglected,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  lake  of  the  heart  is  emptied  of  its  grace 
and  blessing.  Guard,  therefore,  the  springs  of  life,  and  the  river 
will  take  care  of  itself. 

A  Faithful  Frierid 

Is  above  price,  if  he  is  brave  enough  to  treat  us  with  honest 
counsel  and  wise  rebuke.  Johnson  says,  *  Friends  are  tender,  and 
unwilling  to  give  pain ;  or  they  are  interested,  and  fearful  to 
offend.' 

Loquacity. 

"  We  were  once  at  a  professor's  tea-table,  where  one  gentleman 
did  all  the  talking.     Ben  Jonson  says, 

*  Such,  a  hail  of  words 
He  has  let  fall.' 

Our  quotation  is  not  quite  exact.  I  remember  it  is  *  she,'  not 
*  he/  in  JonsoiL 

'  Oh,  rid  me  of  this  torture  quickly,  then, 
My  madam  with  the  everlasting  voice ; 
The  bells  in  time  of  pestilence  ne'er  made 
Like  noise  as  was  in  that  perpetual  motion.' 

Loquacity  is — ^vanity. 

Nicknames. 

There  is  no  practice  more  common  or  more  cruel — ^not  only 
in  the  little  schoolboy  world,  but  in  the  larger  schoolhoase  of 
life — than  the  giving  of  nicknames.  Branding  a  slave  is 
horrible,  because  it  cannot  be  blotted  out.  So  is  this  practice 
of  which  I  speak.  Zimmerman  says,  '  A  good  name  will  wear 
out ;  a  bad  one  may  be  turned ;  a  nickname  lasts  for  ever/ 
And  Haliburton  says,  '  Nicknames  stick  to  people,  and  the  most 
ridiculous  are  the  most  adhesive.' 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

A  PopuLAB  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  Edited  by  Philip 
ScHAFF,  D.D.  Illustrated.  Edinburgh  ;  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George 
Street. 
The  contributors  to  this  volume  decide  its  value.  In  Vol.  I.  we  have 
Professor  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  and  Professor  B.  Riddle,  D.D.  In  Vol.  II., 
Professor  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  of  Aberdeen  University ;  Professor 
William  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  Cambridge ;  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chester ;  and  Canon  Donald  Spence.  In  Vol.  III.,  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. ; 
J.  Rawson  Lumby,  D.D. ;  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge  ; 
Marcus  Dodds,  D.D.,  Glasgow  ;  the  Veiy  Rev.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  D.D. ; 
J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. ;  David  Brown,  D.D.,  and  others.  And  in  Vol.  IV., 
Professor  Joseph  Angus,  D.D.  ;  P.  J.  Gloag,  D.D. ;  Professor  S.  D.  F. 
Salmon,  D.D.  ;  Prof essor  William  B.  Pope,  D.D. ;  Professor  William 
^filhgan,  D.D.  Maps  and  plans  are  provided  by  Professor  Arnold 
Guyot,  Ph.D.,  LL.D..  Professor  of  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  in 
Princeton,  New  York,  with  admirable  illustrations  by  Rev.  William 
Thomson,  DD.,  late  of  Beirat,  Syria,  and  William  H.  Thomson,  M.D., 
New  York. 

What  more  need  we  add.  Well  printed  on  good  strong  paper,  it 
contains  erudition  and  argument  with  instruction  of  the  highest  order. 
Evangelical  and  earnest,  it  hangs  no  gossamer  bridges  over  difficult 
places,  but  treats  all  theological  questions  with  depth  of  thought  and 
fairness  of  exegesis.  We  can  but  give  it  our  warmest  word  of  commen- 
dation.   No  New  Testament  student's  library  is  complete  without  it 

The  Lord's  Prayer  :  a  Practical  Meditation.  By  Newman  Hall, 
LL.B.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street. 
Mr.  Hall  says  in  his  introduction  :  *  The  quarry,  however  diligently 
worked,  is  inexhaustible,  but  its  most  valuable  treasures  are  most 
readily  found  and  are  public  property.'  There  is  considerable  freshness 
in  the  style  of  treatment,  however ;  and  on  page  9,  where  Mr.  Hall  is 
discussing  the  question  *  No  place  for  Prayer  in  the  realm  of  Law,'  we 
have  an  illustration  of  his  own  practical  and  forceful  style,  Dossessing 
all  its  early  simplicity  and  strength  :  *  It  is  alleged  that  all  existing 
thin^  are  subject  to  definite  forces  which  operate  uniformly  ana 
irresistibly,  so  that  prayer  can  have  no  influence  in  bringing  to  pass  anv 
desired  event.  But  among  natural  forces  that  of  will  cannot  be  omitted. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  motive-powers  on  the  earth.  It  is  the  force  of 
which  we  know  most,  because  we  know  it  by  our  own  consciousness. 
%  our  will  we  can  influence  that  of  others  through  instruction  and 
persuasion,  and  prompt  them  to  set  in  motion  a  train  of  physical  causa- 
tion which  may  bring  to  pass  events  otherwise  impossible.  I  may  by 
personal  influence  (call  it  prayer)  induce  the  crew  of  a  lifeboat  to  save 
^shipwrecked  seamen  whom  otherwise  the  waves  of  natural  law  would 
destroy.  I  may  by  persuasion  (prayer)  induce  a  physician  to  go  to  a 
man  seemingly  at  death's  door,  ana  he,  not  by  miracle  but  by  working 
within  the  sphere  of  law,  may  save  a  life  which  otherwise  by  physical 
liiw  would  have  been  the  victim  of  disease.  Shall  the  uniform  working 
of  natural  law  be  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  on  my  part, 
and  not  with  that  freedom  on  God's  part  V  Then  follows  a  chapter  on 
Christ's  authority  for  prayer.  Truly,  the  interest  in  the  Lord's  prayer  is, 
as  Mr.  Hall  says,  *  ever  new ;'  and  we  heartily  commend  this  able  as  well 
as  earnest,  exegetical  as  well  as  spiritual,  volume  to  all  our  readers. 
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Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual  World.    By  Henry  Drummosd, 

.F.RS.E.,  F.0.&    London :  Hodder  and  Stonghton,  27,  Paternoster 

Row. 

The  author  says,  'Science  is  tired  of  reconciliations  between  two 

things  which  should  never  have  been  contrasted.'    And  again,  'The 


critics  have  rightly  discovered  that  in  most  cases  where  science  is  either 


many  of  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  hitherto  regarded  as  occupying 
an  entirely  separate  province,  are  simply  the  laws  of  the  natural  woridt 
The  end  which  the  author  reaches  as  a  Christian  thinker  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Bacon  :  '  This  I  dare  affirm  in  the  knowledge  of 
Nature,  that  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  the  first  entrance  into  it, 
doth  dispose  the  opinion  to  Atheism ;  but  on  the  other  side,  mnch 
natural  philosophy,  and  wading  deep  into  it,  will  bring  about  new  minds 
to  religion.'  Tne  author  who  on  week  days  has  lectured  to  a  class  of 
students  on  the  natund  sciences,  and  on  Sundays  to  an  audience  con- 
sisting for  the  most  part  of  working-men,  on  subjects  of  a  moral  and 
religious  character,  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  the  task.  There  is 
nothing  halting  in  his  argument,  nor  confused  in  his  thoui^t.  We  are 
not  able  to  agree  with  him  on  every  pa^e,  but  the  work  is  that  of  an 
original  thinker,  and  he  has  certainly  a  fair  claim  to  be  treated  as  one 
who  does  not  give  simply  *  a  scientific  colouring  to  religion,'  but  as 
showing  '  a  deeper  analogy  between  the  two  kingdoms  than  the  analogy 
of  their  phenomena.'  The  time  will  come,  the  author  thinks,  when  ve 
shall  be  able  to  offer  to  men  '  a  truly  scientific  theology.'  Whether  that 
prophecy  be  true  or  not,  we  can  at  all  events  give  Mr.  Drummond  high 
praise  for  his  endeavour  to  bring  in  that  era.  The  volume  has  reached 
a  *  fourth  thousand,'  which  is  a  better  recommendation  to  the  reader 
than  any  criticism  of  ours. 

George  Washington.    By  William  M.  Thayer,  author  of  *From 
Log  Cabin  to  White  House.'    London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  story  well  told,  an  analysis  of  character  carefully  studied,  and  a 

noble  stimulus  for  young  life.    Fathers,  give  it  to  your  boys. 

Handbook  of  Sunday  School  Addresses.  By  Rev.  Robert  Tuck,RA 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
We  have  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  remarkably  feeble  and 
unsuggestive  style  of  writing  provided  as  a  rule  for  Bible-classes  and 
Sunday-school  '  aids '  in  general.  A  magnificent  work,  it  is  as  j^ 
more  poorly  occupied  than  any  other  sphere  we  know.  The  '  Sunday 
School  Notes,'  for  instance,  are  about  the  dullest  of  such  productions 
we  ever  take  up.  This  volume  is  a  very  considerable  improvement 
Several  of  the  address^  are  suggestive  and  likelv  to  interest  children ; 
others  of  them  have  no  speciality  for  children  in  them,  but  are  ordinaiy 
week-day  sermon  sketches  with  a  too  manneristic  method.  But  the 
author  has  done  well,  and  has  it  in  him  evidently  to  do  a  great  deal 
better.  Mr.  Waugh  stands  first  in  the  list  of  those  able  to  write  for 
children  ;  and  as  it  is  most  difficult  work,  it  requires  the  best  minds 
amongst  us  to  undertake  the  work,  for  the  task  is  not  ordinaiy  but 
extraordinary.  And  at  the  risk  of  repeating  our  criticisms,  we  shall 
renew  our  protests  against  much  Sunday-school  literature,  as  manifestly 
and  sadly  oelow  the  mark,  till  we  stir  them  up  to  secure  the  ablest 
minds  for  the  noblest  of  all  works. 
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Stephen,  M.D.  By  the  author  of  the  '  Wide  Wide  World.'  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street 
The  *  Wide  Wide  World  *  was  wide  wide  wordy,  but  certainlv  from 
its  fine  tone  and  feeling  secured  a  large  circulation.  In  our  judgment 
this  is  a  better  story,  and  whilst  treating  of  coloured  people,  has  many  a 
good  moral  in  it  for  us  alL 

KATHLEsy.    By  Agnes  Gibebne.    London :  James  Nisbet  and  Co., 
21,  Bemers  Street 
Beginning  with  *  Shadows  in  the  Home,'  and  ending  with  '  Desire 
Granted,'  tma  little  narrative  has  a  good  deal  of  power  and  pafhos  in  it. 

GuoBiJN  Beowulf,  and  the  Death  of  Eowland,  and  other  Mediaeval 

Tales.    By  John  Qibb.    2nd  edition,  with  twenty  illustrations. 

T.  Fisher  TJnwin,  26,  Paternoster  Square. 

Quaint  and  interesting  enough,  the  stories  being  taken  from  poems 

which  are  '  among  the  earliest  remaining  of  the  three  greatest  nations  of 

Europe-^the  Germans,  the  English,  and  the  French.'    The  concluding 

chapter  is  rich  in  information,  containing  the  history  and  character  of 

the  original  poems.    The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

The  House  by  the  Works.  By  Edward  Garrett.  Same  pub- 
lishers. 
That  a  third  and  cheaper  edition  of  this  volume  should  be  called  for 
is  sufficient  testimony  to  its  power  and  popularity.  The  dedication  is  to 
A.  K  R./  who  knows  that  all  lost  coins  bear  the  king's  image,  and  are 
worthy  to  be  sought  for  and  rejoiced  over  when  found.'  There  is  much 
that  is  inspirational  in  the  book,  and  some  of  the  delineations  of  cha- 
i^^cter  are  reaUy  able,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal  for  ordinary  modern 
hction. 

Noble,  but  not  the  Noblest.  By  Marie  Hall.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  now. 
We  may  say  of  this  volume  that  the  heading  of  the  last  chapter  is  the 
spirit  of  the  book,  '  At  the  foot  of  the  Cross.'  The  authoress  is  well 
)^nown  by  *  The  Sculptor  of  Bruges,'  and  other  volumes.  The  story  will 
interest,  and  the  earnest  Christian  tone  of  it  cannot  fail  to  do  good. 
We  are  a  little  amused  at  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  with  extracts 
jrom  St.  Anthony,  St  Nilus,  St  Paulinus.  May  we  ask  who  keeps  for 
Protestants  the  calendar  of  tJte  Saints  ? 

iooTPRiNTs:    Nature   Seen    on   its   Human   Side.     By   Sarah 
Tytler.     With  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  illustrations.    2nd 
edition.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin. 
This  is  a  charming  little  volume  ;  the  illustrations  are  artistic  in  the 
best  sense,  Bydal  Water  on  the  opening  page  being  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion for  delicacy  of  line.    Sky,  Clouds,  Mountains,  Hills,  5f  oors.  Rivers, 
Lochs,  Brooks,  Sea  and  Shore,  Gardens  and  Woods,  are  all  treated  by 
j^^er  with  touches  of  pleasant  narrative,  scientific  gossip,  and  pithy 
description.    Easy  to  take  up,  this  volume  is  difficult  to  put  down. 

Heboic  Adventure  :  Chapters  in  Recent  Exploration  and  Dis- 
covery.   With  illustrations.    2nd  edition.    Same  publishers. 

These  kind  of  volumes  are  often  described  as  capital  books  for  boys  ; 
^e  do  not  know  why  girls  may  not  be  as  discovery-loving  as  boys.  This 
^oold  not  make  a  bad  school-book.  Why  are  not  some  of  this  sort 
|>itener  used  in  schools  1  The  chapter  on  Arctic  Sledging  Experiences 
^  very  thrilling-^ we  use  the  word  for  once,  though  we  wish  to  avoid 
the  Aiaerican  satirist's  criticism  in  the  matter  of  heroic  enterprise,  viz., 

We  don't  want  truth;  we  want  thiHl,*    }.t  is  a  compilation. 
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The  Doctrine  of   Sacred  Scripture  :    a  Critical,  Historical,  and 
Dogmatic  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.    By  George  T.  Ladd,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  in  Yale  College.    Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark, 
38,  George  Street. 
Full  of  enterprise  indeed  are  these  publishers,  and  richly  do  their 
endeavours  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  scholarly  and  the  atudions  deaerre 
success.  In  these  excellently-printed  volumes  of  750  pages  each  we  have 
elaborately  discussed  the  following  questions  :  The  nature  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Scripture  as  determined  by  the  teaching  of  Christ :  the  claims  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  general,  and  of  Mosaism  in  particular ;  the  claims 
for  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of  the  New ;  the  claims  for  the 
New  Testament  by  its  own  writers.    Then  in  the  second  part:  The 
doctrine  of  sacred  Scripture  as  related  to  the  scientific  contents  of  the 
Bible — as  related  to  the  miraculous  contents  of  the  Bible — ^as  related  to 
the  historical  contents  of  the  Bible— as  related  to  the  predictive  contents 
of  the  Bible— as  related  to  the  history  of  the  canon— as  related  to  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  etc.    The  last  heading,  for  instance,  deals  with  the 
Talmud ic  era,  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Septuagint,  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, the  pre-Exilian  text,  the  nature  of  the  early  New  Testament 
manuscripts.     A  review  of  the  twelve  pages  describing  in  separate 
lines  the  contents  of  these  elaborate  volumes  is  quite  sufficient  to  shov 
that  in  its   Mental   and    Moral  Philosophy  Professor,  Yale  College 
possesses  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  able  scholars  of  the  day— oo^ 
whose  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  whose  opinions  are  frankly  stated 
In  these  we  do  not  always  concur — we  think  that  here  and  there  th' 
professor  leaves  room  for  too  much  freedom  of  thought ;  but  in  the  mais 
we  must  take  his.  own  words  in  the  introduction  as  honourably  indica- 
tive of  his  position  :  '  Our  attitude  towards  the  Bible  is,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  the  investigation,  that  of  believers  in  th^ 
reality  of  the  supernatural,  and  in  the  historic  fact  of  a  supematonl 
progress  of  redemption.'    Of  course  we  have  in  our  libraries  vqluw© 
treating  of  the]  *  text '  and  the  '  canon  *  and  other  matters  considered 
here ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  task  Dr.  Ladd  has  set  himself  inclndei 
an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^ 

Sermons  and  Expositions.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Davies.  London: 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
There  are  some  quietly  suggestive  sermons—some  exceedingly  ysm 
ones,  and  others  full  of  wholesome  Christian  counsel  and  comfort  in  this 
volume.  Exposition  is  a  too  much  neglected  aspect  of  the  Chnstian 
ministry,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  commend  any  volume  that  i^ 
occupied  with  it.    Local  preachers  will  find  this  a  useful  book. 

Dusty  Diamonds  Cut  and  Polished.    By  R.  M.  Ballanttxi.  A 
tale  of  City- Arab  life  and  adventure,  with  illustrations.    London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers  Street. 
An  exceedingly  fresh,  well- written,  well-got-up  volume.    The  int«re6t 

in  the  storjr  is  varied,  and  kept  up  well  to  the  close.    It  is  a  capita 

Christmas  gift-book. 

The  Law  of  Jehovah  :  Lectures  on  the  Ten  Commandment? 
By  James  Matthew,  B.D.  Same  publishers. 
Excellent  expositions,  and,  as  we  believe,  much-needed  ones  too ;  tbc 
last  chapter  being  on  *  Christ's  Fulfilment  of  the  Law.*  Never  was  there 
an  age  when  such  studies  were  more  needed.  It  is  true  that  we  nwf 
have  morality  without  spirituality,  but  we  cannot  have  spiritoality  vitii* 
out  morality. 
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Cheistiax  Ethics  and  Sayings.  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of 
England.  London':  James  Nisbet  and  Co.,  21,  Berners  Street. 
Extracts  of  prose  and  poetry  under  alphabetical  headings.  Well 
chosen,  without  too  great  *  muchness  *  in  the  extracts  ;  pithy,  useful  and 
spiritual  The  author  quotes  Virgil,  who  says :  *  I  find  in  some  neglected 
authors  particular  things  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.' 

Studies  in  the  Christian  Evidences.    By  Alexander  Mair,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark,  38,  George  Street. 
Dr.  Mair  treats  of  *  Christianity  and  Physical  Science  ;*  *  Intellectual 


sional  students  or  scientific  men,  though  it  is  hoped  that  even  readers  of 
this  class  may  not  find  it  uninteresting,  but  for  that  section  of  our  intel- 
lectual church-members  whose  minds  have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  religious  doubts  and  difficulties.'  Verily  the  age  m  which  we  live 
is  bringing  forth  a  noble  army  of  valiant  defenders  of  the  great  Christian 
citadel,  which  *  lieth  four  square.'  All  that  we  need  say  therefore  of  this 
volume  is,  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  we  have  perused  on  the  subjects 
herein  treated  of. 

Jacob   Abbott's   Stories.     Four  volumes.     London :    Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
Four  capital  stories,  with  choice  illustrations  and  good  print  and 
paper,  with  artistic  covers  ;  as  nice  a  gift  for  a  child-party  of  little  folks 
at  Christmas  as  can  be  secured. 

Prize  Sermons  on  the  Sabbath.     (Being  twenty  sermons  awarded 
a  prize  of  ten  pounds  eack)    London :  S.  W.  Partridge  and  Co., 
9,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  most  complete  defence  of  the  Sabbath.    *  Many  men,  many  minds  ;' 

hut  all  the  minds  here  are  at  one  in  their  diversified  treatment  of  this 

great  subject.    It  ought  to  be  consulted  by  thousands. 

'Among  the  Olives.'    Same  publishers. 
A  little  'allegory'  of  the  Bible  Readers. 

Tyne  Chylde.    By  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    London:   Richard 

Clarke,  9,  Plumtree  Court,  Farringdon  Street. 
.  The  little  piece  of  autobiography  which  precedes  some  of  the  sermons 
IS  full  of  poetic  power  and  sweet  simple  reminiscences  of  days  long  gone 
^y*  It  awakens  smiles  and  tears,  so  exceedingly  realistic  is  it  as  a 
narrative  of  early  life,  like  a  landscape  bathed  in  the  colour  and 
atmosphere  of  the  westering  sun.  Not  that  we  mean  the  doctor  is  in  the 
'  autumn '  yet  of  his  life  and  ministrv,  but  that  there  is  an  '  Auld  lang- 
^ne'  style  about  it  which  is  vpiy  charming  and  interesting  reading. 
"6  mentioned  the  *  sermons '  which  follow,  but  they  are  Gospel  parables, 
etc.,  full  of  light  and  life,  including  *  Job's  Comforters,  or  Scientific 
Sympathy  ;*  '  Two-Sidedness  ;'  *  Moral  Jugglery  ;'  '  Self- Healing '; 
*  Pleasures  of  Wickedness  ;*  and  *  a  brief  and  almost  elementary  state- 
ment of  Dr.  Parker's  own  relation  to  the  Bible.' 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  volume  is  full  of  intellectual  power  and 
the  suggestions  of  a  fine  Christian  imagination,  whilst  it  touches  the 
heart,  searches  the  conscience,  and  helps  to  build  up  the  life.  For  a  brief 
period  it  is  to  be  had  for  half-price,  that  is,  for  four  shillings  instead  of 
eight  shillings,  on  direct  application  to  the  publishers,  or  by  post  seven- 
Pence  extra.  Dr.  Parker  entitles  the  volume  *  A  Book  of  Parables, 
Recollections,  Visions,  and  Sermons.' 
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The  Rosebud  Annual,  1883.    London :  Jazjies  Clarke  and  Co.,  IZ, 
Fleet  Street. 
The  very  best  four  shillings'  worth  for  children  we  ever  met  witL 
The  illustrations  are  really  artistic,  and  liie  matter  is  bright  and  good. 

The  Abbey  Mill.    By.  J.  E.  Wobboise.    Same  publishers. 

A  most  interesting  story,  full  of  pleasant  surprises,  and  of  dear  house- 
hold pictures  of  love  and  duty.    One  of  her  b^t  productions. 

Anecdotes  op  Lutheb  av(d  the  Reformation.    London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 
The  lecturers  on  Luther  at  this  season  will  find  this  a  choice  collection, 
and  it  will  be  a  good  book  to  reinforce  Protestant  sentiment  in  our 
homes. 

Celebrated'  Dunces.  By  Tom  Brown.  London :  Sunday  School 
Union,  56.  Old  Bailey. 
This  is  a  fairly  ^od  attempt  at  novel  treatment  of  the  idea  that  the 
early  dunce  may  triumph  over  juvenile  dulness.  It  is  slightly  humotironfl 
to  read  (pp.  1  and  3)  of  the  dunce  who  became  a  baronet,  and  the 
dunce  who  became  an  M.P.,  for  such  things  have  happened  ;  but  here  we 
have  dunces  who  became — a  great  commander,  academician,  surgm 
naturalist,  etc. 

An  Unwritten  Record.    By  Jakes  Crowther.    Same  publishers. 

An  admirable  book  for  the  young,  on  the  earth's  surface,  a  ramble  in  i 
chalk-bed,  corals  and  coral  reefs,  eta  The  volume  is  hignly  edncfttiTe, 
and  capitally  illustrated. 

Denny  ;  or  prom  Haven  to  Haven.    By  Annie  Grat. 
A  tale  full  of  true  Christian  power  and  pathos. 

Young  England  :  a  Magazine  for  Young  People.  London  :56,  Old 
Bailey. 
These  are  halcyon  times  for  little  people,  we  feel  it  almost  impossible 
to  go  back  in  thought  even  to  half  a  century  ago,  when  the  *  reep  of 
Day '  and  '  Line  upon  Line '  filled  up  the  child  library.  Here  is  another 
excellent  magazine  for  the  youn^,  ¥nth  a  coloured  picture  as  frontispiece, 
and  many  illustrations,  and  briet  stories,  sermons,  and  songs. 

The  Atonement  :  a  Clerical  Symposium  on  What  is  the  Scripture  Doctiine 

of  the  Atonement  ?    By  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Principal  RAn^> 

Canon  LrrrLEbALE,  and  others.    London  :  James  Nisbet  and  Co^ 

21,  Bemers  Street.  # 

This  is  a  volume  that  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  theological 

student.    We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  think  it  a  wise  thing  to 

present  before  the  minds  of  the  young  the  sacred  subiect  of  the  Atooe 

ment  as  a  matter  of  debate,  and  therefore  we  shall  be  truest  to  our 

judgment  when  we  say  that  this  volume  will  be  interesting  and  nsefm 

to  those  who  are  well  grounded  and  settled  in  the  faith. 


WIDOWS'  FUND. 


The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with  thanb) 
the  following  Sacramental  Collections,  in  aid  of  the  'Widows 
Fund': 

Elland,  Yorks,  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Mallinson £l    1  ^ 

Northampton,  Victoria  Road,  by  Mr.  A.  K  Berrill     ^   ^  « 

Saliflbury,  by  Mr.  C.  Williams     i  9  o 
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I.— C^e  Ceinple  at  Smng|am* 

OPPOSITE  to  the  town  of  Trichinopoly,  in  Southern  India,  the 
River  Cavery  separates  into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  island 
of  Sebingham.  The  temple,  devoted  to  worship  of  the  god  Vishnu, 
is  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island. 
In  the  year  1823,  the  Kev.  Elijah  Hoole,  a  Wesleyan  missionary, 
who  subsequently  became  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  visited  this  celebrated  high-place  of  idolatry. 
In  his  work  entitled  '' Missions  in  Madras,  Mysore,  and  South 
India"  (London:  Longmans,  1844),  he  thus  describes  this  remark- 
able structure: — 

"  Before  sunrise,  Mr.  Rosen  and  I  set  out  to  see  the  famous  temple 
of  Seringham,  about  four  miles  distant  from  Triohinopoly.  This 
temple  stands  on  an  island  which,  like  the  island  of  Seringapatam — 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  up  the  same  river — is  formed  by  the 
separation  and  re-union  of  the  Cavery,  a  holy  river  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  island  itself  is  accounted  sacred,  and  abounds 
with  traces  of  superstition,  with  numerous  temples  to  the  honour  of 
different  idols,  and  choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims. 

"  The  outer  wall  of  the  great  temple  of  Seringham  is  said  to  be 
nearly  four  miles  round.  We  alighted  at  the  principal  entrance  or 
gateway,  which  is  constructed  of  stone,  in  a  style  v(3ry  striking  and 
magnificent  Some  of  the  stones  used  at  the  front,  and  placed  across 
the  roof,  are  twenty,  and  some  more  than  thirty,  feet  in  length,  and 
five  feet  thick.  We  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  staircase,  constructed 
inside  the  wall,  much  like  that  of  a  church  tower,  but  wider.  The 
^wer  over  the  gateway  is  evidently  unfinished ;  and  we  were  told 
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tbat  ibe  design  was  to  Lave  raised  It  to  four  or  fin  tlmea  its  proHiit 
height,  nbioh  may  be  fiity  oi  sixty  feet.  When  I  looked  at  ths 
extraordiDary  magnitude  of  the  stones,  and  the  boMneea  of  tlM 
design,  I  vae  not  surprised  that  one  of  the  Hiadooe  who  uoompsoiei 
us  should  Bsy  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  gods. 

"  There  is  no  douVt  that  the  large  atones  used  on  this  boUduig 
were  raised  to  their  pUoes  by  means  of  the  Inollned  plkoe,  a  method 
■till  in  use  by 
naUre  arobi- 
teota.  One  of 
the  DativeB 
said  that  the 
mound  used  to 
raise  these 
stones  was  oon- 
B  true  ted  of 
cotton, 

"We  de- 
scended from 
the  porch,  and 
entered  the  sa- 
cred enclosure, 
which  we  found 
occupied  b  y 
streets  of  ba- 
zaars and  dwell- 
ing-houses, 
oroesing  each 
other,  and  lead- 
ing to  different 

quarters  where  tbr'thoujiand  piuab  ohouitet. 

the  towers'are  erected  and  religious  ceremonies  are  perfbrmsd.  Ws 
passed  under  sereral  of  the  towers  on  going  to  the  'Thousand 
Pillar  Choultry,'  an  Immense  room,  the  roof  of  which  is  sapported 
by  a  iboosand  pillars  of  stone,  and  I  suppose  dedgned  to  Mooouno- 
date  the  derotees  and  pilgrims  who  assemble  at  aoniul  fastiTala- 
The  chief  curiosity  of  this  choultry  Is  the  workmanship  of  aome  oat- 
side  plllan,  wtklohhave  projecting  Eroo)  them.  In  full  i^f,  a  Taii«t| 
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of  figures^  inch  as  a  man  on  horseback,  almost  as  large  as  life,  con- 
tending  with  an  elephant,  a  tiger,  or  some  other  ferocious  animaL 
These  figures  are  of  one  stone  with  the  pillar.  lodescribable  care 
and  skill  must  have  been  required  in  the  seulpture,  as  well  as  in  the 
removing  and  raising  of  the  immense  masses  of  stone  of  each  of 
wliicb  thej  form  a  part. 

'*  We  were  conducted  to  the  flat  roof  of  the  '  Thousand  Pillar 
Choultry,'  that  we  might  thence  see  the  gilded  dome  erected  over 
the  shrine  of  the  principal  idol,  which  we  were  not  allowed  to 
approach.  In  passing  and  repassing  through  this  temple  our  eyes 
were  continually  offended  by  the  most  indecent  and  monstrous  figures 
in  plaster,  or  paintings  on  the  wall  of  the  same  character ;  which 
might  have  been  intended  for  personifications  of  sin,  but  are,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Hindoos,  the  legitimate  ornaments  of  their  places 
of  worship.  Such  is  the  character  of  Hindoo  idolatry.  We  were 
also  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  crown  and  other  regalia  belonging 
to  the  idol,  which  are  only  used  on  festival  occasions ;  they  were  of 
pure  gold,  and  richly  set  with  uncut  precious  stones.  They  are  said 
to  be  worth  several  hundred  pounds  sterling." 


BURMAH-INFLUENCE  OF  A  TRACT. 

"  Some  weeks  ago  my  Burin  in  preacher  found  a  Taling  man  in  a  village 

not  far  from  hei'e,  to  whom  he  preached  the  Gospel.     This  man  gave  earnest 

attention  to  his  words,  and  at  once  received  Christ  into  his  hoart.     He  said 

th.it,  wlien  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  a  little  pongyee  in  a  Kyoung 

S'  hrx>l,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  Haswell  gave  him  a  tract,  which  he  read 

When  the  head  pongyee  found  that  he  had  this  tract,  he  was  very  angry, 

anl  toll  him  he  was  not  to  read  it.     But  he  persisted  in  reading  it.     The 

prie.<t  punislied  him  in  various  ways,  and  at  three  diliereut  times  beat  him 

6«)  cruelly  that  the  blood  came.     He  would  not  give  up  the  tract  nor  desist 

from  rea^ling  it,  but  took  the  prec€\ution  to  secrete  it  in  a  box  in  another 

house.    A^  he  had  opportunity,  he  refid  it,  but  after  three  years  it  was  eaten 

bv  the  wliitt'  ants.     He  said  he  used  to  long  for  this  book  after  it  was 

destroyed.     From  that  time,  now  nearly  thirty  years,  he  has  not  worshipped 

the  idols.     Strange  to  say,  he  said  he  never  heard  the  Gospel  again  until 

now.    He  expressed  great  pleasure  because  he  now  heard  of  Christ  and 

the  true  God.     Yesterday  we  had  worship  in  his  house,  in  presence  of  some 

of  the  heathen,  and  listened  to  his  sincere  expressions  of  loyalty  to  Christ. 

He  i»  telling  the  priests  and  others  of  the  true  God  whom  he  now  loves, 

and  to  whom  he  prays  in  his  house  and  while  at  work  in  his  paddy  field/'-r-  A 

From  Report  of  the  Bimn'Oh  Bible  and  Tract  Society  for  1881, 
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11.— Inttnst  in  €\m, 

A  NEW  TEIB'S   ILLUSTBATION. 
Bt  thb  Rby.  Jakes  GiLMOUBy  M.A. 

A  CHINESE  preaohery  wishing  to  Imprew  upon  hk  hearers  the 
idea  that  thne  aeema  to  pass  more  swiftly  as  we  get  older, 
used  a  telling  illustration  drawn  from  the  inoenae-pan.  The  inoenie- 
pan  is  an  article  of  furniture  familiar  to  every  Chinamaui  young 
and  old.  It  is  a  stand  made  to  hold  a  great  length  of  inoense,  coiled 
up  like  a  olock-spring.  The  outer  coils  are  by  far  the  largest^  the 
outermost  being  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  circumference  i  while 
the  inner  coils  get  gradually  shorter,  the  innermost  of  all  being  not 
more  than,  perhaps,  three  inches  in  circumference.  Tills  spinl 
incense  being  fixed  on  the  frame  and  lighted,  the  first  round  takes  a 
long  time  to  bum ;  the  second  round,  being  shorter,  is  completed 
quicker ;  the  third  round  is  completed  more  quickly  still ;  and  so, 
with  accelerated  pace,  the  smoking  point  courses  round  the  shortaa- 
ing  coils  till  the  last  is  reached,  whioh,  being  the  shortest  of  all,  is 
travelled  round  in  a  fraotion  of  the  time  that  was  taken  to  consume 
the  first. 

In  the  same  way,  said  the  Chinaman,  our  years  seem  to  go,  flying 
more  swiftly  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  life.  He  then 
appealed  to  his  hearers  if  they  could  not  bear  testimony  to  the  bet 
that  in  childhood  a  year  seemed  a  greater  length  of  time  than  e?8r 
twelve  months  did  since  j  and,  I  tliink,  every  one  of  his  audience  felt 
that  he  was  right.  The  longer  we  Uve,  the  shorter  does  life  seem, 
and  every  year  seems  to  pass  more  quickly  than  the  last. 

Another  year  has  passed ;  time  is  whirling  on  with  seemingly  eTe^ 
increasing  pace,  in  seemingly  ever-contracting  circles ;  whatsoever, 
therefore,  thine  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might. 

So  much  for  the  Chinaman's  illustration ;  now  for  the  subject. 

Ikosnsb  as  it  sntbbs  Pbkinq. 

Go  to  Peking,  and  outside  the  gate,  may  often  be  seen  a  row  of 
carts,  with  great  loads  of  something  built  broad  and  high,  in  immeose 
brown-looking  bags.  In  the  gateway  itself  may  sometimes  be  found 
one  of  these  carts  blocking  up  the  traffic,  one  wheel  down  in  a  hole 
of  the  stone  pavement,  and  a  number  ol  imta^  aome  (tf  them  Ijfti^ 
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and  puahing  at  the  cart  and  its  load^  and  some  of  them  whipping 
and  shonting  at  the  team  of  five  or  six  muleSi  which  vainly  struggle 
to  move  the  stnck-fast  mass. 

Enter  the  dty,  and,  down  some  side  street,  may  be  seen  a  mob  of 
mnles  and  donkeys,  standing  in  a  group,  and  being  freed  from  their 
loads  of  bags,  smaller  in  size,  bat  similar  in  colour,  to  those  which 
formed  the  load  of  the  cart  stuck  in  the  gate, 

IncbnsIb  Factory. 

Look  into  the  entrance  through  which  the  bags  are  being  carried 
in  from  the  street,  and  most  likely  the  only  thing  that  meets  the  eye 
will  be  a  great  wide  yard,  empty  of  everything  but  numerous  wooden 
frames,  on  which  is  stretched  a  gauze  cloth  made  of  cotton.  The 
yard  is  that  or  an  incense  fSsictory,  where  the  ''  incense  flour,"  as  the 
material  which  comes  in  the  bags  is  called,  is  made  into  shape  and 
aet  out  on  the  frames  to  dry. 

Matibial  of  which  Incensb  is  Mads. 

The  incense  flour  is  said  to  be  made  from  whole  trees,  bark  and  all, 
ground  down  fine,  and  in  this  state  carried  into  the  city,  as  manu- 
factured incense  is  brittle  and  needs  careful  handling,  and  would  be 
more  difficult  to  transport  than  the  flour. 

MANTTFAOTTrBBD    InOENSE. 

When  made  up  into  straight  sticks  and  dock-spring-like  coils, 
it  is  conveyed  about  the  city  on  wheel-barrows,  and  sent  to  the 
nearer  country  parts  on  mules  and  donkeys.  The  bales  of  incense 
Bent  about  in  this  manner  are  wrapped  up  in  a  casing  of  stiff  reeds, 
which  protects  them  from  being  damaged  and  broken  by  the  binding 
cords  and  ropes. 

InCBNBE  ABOUlfDB  IN  ChIKA* 

Bat  not  only  is  the  traffic  in  incense  brought  into  notice  by  the 
nnmade-up  material  entering  the  city  in  great  bags,  and  the  manu- 
'Siustnred  article  being  conveyed  about  the  streets  and  sent  into  the 
oonntry  in  bales — ^incense  is  met  with  almost  everywhere.  Approach* 
u)g  a  city  the  traveller  meets  foot-passengers  canyhig  home  small 
bundles  of  It  for  family  use,  and  inside  the  city,  in  almost  every 
baaket  oomhig  fSrom  market,  may  be  seen  a  few  sticks  of  incense, 
provbg  that  this  is  reckoned  among  the  didly  domestic  necessaries 
i&  a  Chfaiese  fiunUy. 
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IiroBNBE  Shops. 
InoeiiH  oan  be  bongbt  almoit  evetyvlitte,  but  then  ua  ihopi 
named  and  known  u  "  inoenae  Bbops,"  most  of  them  being  profaeblj 
the  MlUng  warehoiuee  of  Inoenae  faotories.  One  of  theie  ihopi, 
with  Its  obtnulTe  ugne  and  gUded  front,  fonus  the  main  figim 
in  die  aooompan^ng  illastratlon. 

DOHSITIO  SaOULAB    USEB   OF  iKOSirBB. 

The  tmffio  In  Inoenae  fa  Inunense,  bat  it  would  be  a  mlatal«  to 
auppoae  that  all  the  inoenae  made  and  aold  ia  uaed  for  idolatnttt 


piirpofGB.      A  Urge  proportion  u(    it  'n    devoted  to  doaiestio  ms* 
pniely  aeonlar. 

Enter  a  great  room  at  an  inn,  and  while  jon  an  wondering  at  the 
nnmerona  black  Ihiea — moot  of  them  atralght,  bat  sooie  of  them 
olroular,  and  all  of  Uiem  regular — which  mark  the  table,  chain,  tona, 
and  wooden  edge  of  the  aleeplng-plaoe,  the  waiter  ODtera,  ahontiiig  > 
aalntation  and  oan7lng  a  tea-pot,  two  tea-bupa,  and  a  smoki^  adck 
of  Inoenae,  all  of  which  be  depoalta  on  the  table,  and  then  toraa  to 
aak  of  the  gaeat  U  he  has  broaght "  leaves  " — that  ia,  tea — with  him. 
He  goes  off  and  leaves  the  inoenae  stick  burning,  and  the  nytUKj 
oCth*  black  Unas  is  a  ukTsterr  no  longer. 
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IvoasaB  USED  to  Liqht  Pipbs. 

So  iml7enud  is  smoking  in  China  that,  when  a  guest  arrives  at  an 
inn,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  he  wants  a  light  for  his  pipe,  and  a 
Btiek  of  burning  incense  is  supplied  as  a  matter  of  oourse.  It  is  laid 
doim  with  the  lighted  end  projeoting  over  the  edge  of  the  wood ; 
but,  when  neglected,  the  burning  point  moves  slowly  inwards,  and 
marks  its  progress  with  a  black  charred  line.  In  the  house  and  by 
tlie  way,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  wherever  there  is  a 
smoker,  a  piece  of  burning  incense  is  sure  to  ho  somewhere  near,  and 
the  quantity  of  incense  thus  used  is'  great. 

''Burn  Ikoensb"  is  a  Chinbsb  Expbbssion  for  Worship. 

Bat  great  as  is  the  amount  used  for  secular  purposes,  to  speak  of 
"  hurtdng  incense  "  at  once  suggests  worship  to  the  Chinese  mind, 
and  tlie  amount  consumed  in  sacred  purposes  is  also  immense.  As 
a  rule,  that  used  at  the  shrines  is  of  the  same  quality  with  that  usfcd 
for  lighting  pipes ;  but  wealthy  worshippers  sometimes  attempt  to 
show  a  more  marked  piety  by  burning  superior  incense,  some  of 
wliich  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  has  a  pleasant  fragrance ;  and,  in 
North  Ciiina  at  least,  professes  to  come  from  Tibet. 

Inobnsb  at  Tbmplbs. 

At  temples,  it  is  usual  to  take  a  bundle  of  incense,  undo  the  paper 
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binding  of  one  end,  light  the  whole  as  it  stands,  and,  after  presenting 
it  flaming  before  the  image,  place  the  remainder  in  an  iron  urn,  or 
"incense  stove^"  close  at  hand,  to  be  slowly  consumed,  making  it 
stand  upright  by  inserting  it  into  the  long  accumulated  mass  of 
gray  ashes  left  from  the  offerings  of  former  devotees.  At  most  of 
tlie  temples,  incense  that  is  thus  offered  at  the  slirine  is  allowed  to 
bum  away  till  it  is  entirely  consumed. 

Bescuino  Imobnse. 

But  in  some  temples  an  attendant  is  ready  at  hand  to  rescue  the 
blazing  bundle  as  soon  as  it  is  put  aside  by  the  worshipper.  It  is  at 
once  quenched  in  a  pail  of  water,  and  thrown  on  a  pile  of  similar 
bundles,  which  are  afterwards  sold  to  the  beggars,  who  accost 
travellers  on  the  streets  and  highways  offering  pipe-lightSi  for  which 
they  expect  in  return  a  gratuity  of  one  cash. 

Inobnbb  in  Pbivatb  Housbs. 

In  private  houses  and  domestic  shrines,  incense  is  more  sparingly 
used,  being  lighted  not  in  bundles,  but  io  individual  sticks. 
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The  rioher  Ofainese  haVe  fine  shrines,  and  fine  metal  ino6ii§e  tooa, 

but  the  poorer  people  have  only  a  rude  piotore  in  a  Ynde  niohe  in 

the  mad-plastered  wall,  and  the  inoense  urn  is  in  many  oases  notting 

but  a  lump  of  day  moulded  into  the  diape  of  a  trough  and  allowed 

to  dry. 

Inobi^bb  Boards, 

In  some  parts  of  the  oountry  a  small  piece  of  board  with  three 
holes  is  hung  out  on  one  side  of  the  door  leading  from  the  ooortr 
yard  to  the  streetji  and  these  serve  as  a  reoeptaole  for  the  banilog 
sticks  of  inoense.  In  many  plaoes,  the  plaoe  of  the  board  is  taken  bj 
a  pieoe  of  dried  olay. 

Burning  Inoense  is  merely  an  Outward  Form. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  offering  of  inoense,  being  s 
mere  outward  meohanioal  act,  which  is  often  performed  by  deputy, 
does  not  necessarily  presuppose  any  spirituality  or  intelligent  feeling 
of  devotion  towards  the  object  to  which  the  worship  is  directed, 
and  many  and  different  are  the  objects  and  imaginary  bdbgs 
honoured  by  the  burning  of  incense  in  Ghhia. 

Passbg  over  all  others,  let  me  mention  here  one  object  I  have  seen 
worshipped  in  China. 

Burning  Inoense  to  a  Tree  in  Peking. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  prophet  ridicules  the  idol-maker  who 
cuts  down  a  tree  and  shapes  it  after  the  fashion  of  a  man  that  it  may 
be  his  god,  but  some  time  ago  some  of  the  Chinese  in  PeUng  outdid 
the  idolater  of  old  by  taking  as  their  god  a  tree  growing  in  a  neighbour'i 
courtyard,  and  worshipping  it  without  cutting  it  down  or  carfing 
it  at  alL  Some  days  after  hearing  the  rumour  that  such  a  ddosioa 
had  sprung  up,  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  end  of  the  lane  in  whidi 
the  tree  grew ;  and,  recollecting  what  I  had  heard,  turning  en  my 
heel,  I  saw  a  man  in  the  act  of  offering  a  bundle  of  burning  inoense 
to  the  tree.  On  going  up  to  examine  it,  theipe  was  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  tree  or  its  surroundings.  It  was  a  great,  old,  ordfaiaiy 
tree,  of  which  there  are  .many  in  Peking;  and  it  was  growing  just 
inside  of  a  brick  wall,  which  was  all  the  truer  a  sample  of  an  ordinary 
Peking  brick  wall  by  having  a  part  of  its  length  in  ruins.  Jost  at 
the  ruinous  part,  and  opposite  the  tree,  the  ddnded  worshiper  was 
bowing  down  and  offering  his  inoense  bedde  the  pile  of  fallen  down 
half-bricks  and  mud,  at  the  spot  which  was  marked  by  the  ashes  of 
the  hicense  of  former  votaries. 
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Good  Supposkd  to  bb  Gainbd  bt  Bu^Nnra  Inobkbb  to  thb  Tbbb, 

How  the  delosion  arose  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  men  and 
women  in  difficulty  and  distress,  or  with  sickness  in  their  homes, 
resorted  to  the  tree  and  burned  incense  to  it  In  the  belief  that  if  they 
did  eo  a  man  or  being,  of  the  same  name  ai  the  tree,  would  call 
at  thdr  houses  and  give  them  the  relief  they  wanted.  Oh^  that  they 
knew  of  Jesus,  the  Friend  to  whom  no  one  can  go  in  distress  and  fail 
of  finding  sympathy  t 

BUBKIBO  I5OBKSB  TOWABDB  EmPTT  SpAOB. 

In  Peking,  incense-burning  has  taken  another  developmenti  and 
one  which  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  higher  and  nobler,  and  ooming 
a  step  more  near  to  the  true  worship  than  ordinary  idolatry. 
Numbers  of  people  go  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  city,  and  "  lum 
incnue  towards  empty  space,"  Report  says  that  the  Giunese 
authorities  prohibited  the  worship  as  irregular ;  but  the  votaries, 
Chinese-like,  soon  found  a  mode  of  evading  the  law  by  going  into  a 
neighbouring  temple,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  guardian,  turning 
their  backs  on  the  idols,  and  burning  their  incense  towards  the 
desired  point  of  the  compass.  This  turning  ftom  idols  towards 
heaven  cannot  but  be  welcomed  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction ;  and 
Christian  teaching  may  be  able  to  lead  on  towards  the  li?ing  and 
true  God  this  worship,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  blind  groping 
after,  or  ignorant  worshipping  of,  God. 

Worthy  op  Imitation. 

Chriatians  may,  in  one  thing,  imitate  the  votaries  of  empty  space. 

All  over  Peking  are  pasted  up  little  bills—"  gratitude  advertise- 
ments''—acknowledging  benefits  believed  to  be  received  from  burning 
incense  towards  empty  space. 

Our  God  is  real  and  the  blessings  received  from  Him  are  real ; 
would  that  every  one  who  has  received  blessings^*pardon,  peace, 
the  inheritance  to  come — ^would  testify  to  the  goodness  of  God.  And 
would  that  the  Christians  of  England,  as  a  nation,  would  advertise 
among  all  heathen  nations  the  source  of  all  the  light  and  blessing 
%hich  we  as  a  nation  have  received. 

fflmply  to  tell  of  a^  source  from  which  we  have  received  blessings 
is  not  so  great  a  thing  or  so  difficult  a  thing  to  do  after  all,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required  of  us  when  we  are  commanded  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature.  Has 
this  oommand  ever  yet  been  fully  obeyed  1 
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III.— JtabHgastar. 

ITS  CLAIM  ON  CHRISTIANS  AT  THE  PRESENT  CRI8I& 

BT  means  of  the  public  press,  most  readers  of  the  Chbokicle  hsT8 
been  informed  respeoting  the  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Governments  of  France  and  Madagascar,  and  the  mission  of  an 
Embassy  from  the  latter  country  to  yisit  Europe  and  America  with 
a  view  to  the  settlement  of  French  claims ;  also  respecting  the  anifal 
of  the  Madagascar  Ambassadors  in  Paris  early  in  October,  their  long 
and  fruitless  detention  there,  and  their  sudden  withdrawal  from  the 
French  capital  in  consequence  of  what  they  regarded  to  be  an  inBalt 
offered  to  thebr  flag  by  the  French  authorities. 

Leaving  Paris,  where  they  must  have  felt  themselves  to  be  strangers 
in  a  strange  land,  they  crossed  over  to  England  and  proceeded  to 
London,  and  there  soon  found  a  welcome  from  missionaries  whom 
they  had  known  in  Madagascar,  and  from  a  large  number  of  their 
friends  who  had  long  taken  an  interest  in  their  country.  Before 
they  landed  in  England  steps  had  been  taken  in  order  to  promote 
the  success  of  their  mission,  and,  a  few  hours  after  they  landed,  a  veiy 
large  and  influential  deputation  waited  on  Earl  Granville  to  solicit 
the  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  tend  to  bring  aboat 
an  equitable  settlement  of  the  matter. 

During  the  same  week,  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  sent  to  Earl  Granville  a  memorial  setting  forth,  with  some 
detail,  the  varied  and  successful  work  which  the  Society  had  carried 
on  in  the  island  during  the  past  sixty  years,  and  pointing  out  the 
social,  educational,  and  religious  interests  which  were  in  danger. 

Soon  after  the  Embassy  arrived  in  Paris  the  Directors  wrote  to 
them,  conveying  their  cordial  greeting,  and  inviting  them,  when  thej 
came  to  London,  to  meet  the  Board  at  the  Mission  House ;  and  eariy 
in  December  arrangements  were  made  for  their  reception  on  the  llth 
December.  The  desbred  visit  was  paid,  and  proved  to  be  very  gratifying 
both  to  the  Ambassadors  and  to  the  large  number  of  Directors  and 
friends  who  assembled  to  welcome  them. 

On  that  occasion,  the  members  of  the  JBmbassy  having  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Chairman,  the  Rev.  T.  Gilfillan,  in  a  few  suitable  words, 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  HarrisoUr  The  following addresi 
waa  then  read : — 
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"To  their  Exoellenoies,  Rayonlndbitriniarivo,  Fifteen  Honours, 
Offioer  of  the  Palace,  and  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Ramaniraka,  Fourteen  Honoura,  and  Officer  of  the  Palace,  Ambassadon 
Extraordinary  of  the  Queen  and  Govemment  of  Uadagascar. 

"Tour  Exobllbnoies, — ^Aa  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  we  b^g  to  assure  you  that  we  receiTC  you,  as  representatiYes 
of  the  Queen  and  GoTemmant  of  Madagascar,  with  much  pleasure, 
while  we  deeply  regret  the  causes  connected  with  the  interests  of 
jova  country  which  have  rendered  your  visit  necessary. 

''As  you  well  know,  this  Society,  during  the  past  sixty  years,  has 
earnestly  sought  to  make  known,  in  Madagascar,  the  glorious  Gospe 
of  the  blessed  God,  and  we  rejoice  greatly  and  are  very  thankful  that 
the  efforts  of  our  missionaries  in  the  senrioe  of  Glurist,  and  for  the 
extension  of  His  Kingdom,  have  been  eminently  honoured  by  God, 
and  been  crowned  with  a  large  measure  of  success,  while  their 
endeaTOurato  promote  education  and  civilisation  in  various  forms 
have  also  led  to  very  valuable  results. 

"  Being  exceedingly  desirous  that  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
should  exeroiae  a  deeper  and  broader  influence  over  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  your  fellow-countrymen,  and  that  the  advantages  of  education 
should  be  more  widely  extended,  we  regard  with  much  sorrow  and 
grave  apprehension  the  political  difficulties  which  now  threaten  your 
country,  and  which  may  tend  seriously  to  check  the  good  work  which, 
"by  God's  help,  has  made  such  gratifying  progress. 

"  As  the  object  and  work  of  this  Society  are  religious  and  not 
political,  it  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  convictions  of  duty,  nor  with 
our  custom,  in  such  circumstances  as  those  which  now  exist,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  earthly  rulers ;  our  appeal  is  to  the  King  of  khigs,  who 
loves  righteousness,  and  who,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  people, 
will,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  bring  deliverance  and  blessing. 

''We  would  now  assure  you  that,  sympathising  deeply  with  your 
Qaeen,  Govemmmit,  and  people,  we  often  oast  this  burden,  which  is 
ours  as  well  as  yours,  upon  the  Lord,  as  He  encourages  us  to  do ;  and 
also  that  not  we  alone,  but  many  other  Ohristians  in  England,  who 
love  your  country,  are  now  feeling  much  anxiety  on  its  account,  and 
are  often  and  earnestly  seeking  God's  help  at  this  crisis  in  its 
history. 

"  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  and  gratitude  to  God  that  we  regard 
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your  Queen  as  a  Christian  Soyereign,  whose  GoTemment  is  oondnotod 
on  sound  and  religious  prinoiples,  as  taught  in  the  Word  of  God ; 
and  we  beg  you  to  oonvey  to  her  our  Cliristian  salutations,  and  to 
express  to  her  and  to  her  Government  our  sinoere  thanks  for  all  the 
fSM)iIities  afforded  to  our  missionaries  in  the  prosecution  of  tlieir 
duties  j  and  to  assure  them  of  our  earnest  desire  and  fervent  prsTer 
that  peaoOy  freedom,  justice^  and  Christianity  may  be  more  and  mora 
widely  and  firmly  established  in  Madagascar. 

(Signed)  ''T.  OilfillaNi  Chairman, 

"London  Missionary  Society,  Blomfield  Street,  London,  E.C., 

*"  December  nth,  1882," 

His  Excellency  Ravoninahitriniabivo,  Fifteen  Honours,  Princlpil 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  chief  of  the  Qaeen  of 
Madagascar's  Embassy   to  Europe,  then  rose  and  addressed  the 
assembly  in  Malagasy,  which  was  Interpreted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Peill  as 
follows  : — "  We  are  glad  to  see  you  all  assembled  here  represenUngtiie 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  especially  glad  as  you  have  received 
us  so  kindly.     In  the  name  of  the  Queen,  not  as  Queen,  but  as  a 
Christian ;  in  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister,  not  as  Prime  Minister, 
but  as  a  Christian ;  in  the  name  of  the  officers  of  many  departments 
of  Government,  not  as  officers,  but  as  Christians,  we  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  Madagascar  during  a  good  many  years  past 
We  thank  you  especially  for  the  work  done  during  the  past  fourteen 
years,  because  we  think,  if  the  work  done  before  that  period  was 
great,  the  work  done  within  the  last  fourteen  years  was  much  greater. 
We  thank  you  for  all  you  have  been  enabled  to  do  in  commendog 
and  carryhig  on  that  great  work.     Because  of  the  woik  done 
in  the  last  fourteen  years,  Christianity  has  not  only  been  largely 
preached  in  the  central  province  of  Imerina,  but  has  been  spreading 
amongst  the  Betsileo  and  the  Sihanaka.  There  are  now  nine  churohei 
in  the  capital  of  Madagascar,  and  in  otie  of  these  the  Queen  worsUpt 
God  every  Sunday.    There  have  been  improvements  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  praying,  but  with  i^gard  to  buildings  in  our  oountiy. 
Mr.  Pool,  whom  you  sent  out,  has  been  the  means  of  making  this 
improvement.     Eveiywhere  the  people  are  taking  pattern  by  the 
buildings  which  he  has  erected.    The  Queen's  church,  buQt  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pool's  plan,  has  become  the  standard  for  others  to  foUow, 
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while,  M  a  specimen  of  a  boilding,  it  still  stands  alone  in  Madagascar. 
We  thank  yon  for  what  yon  have  done  in  sending  missionaries,  not 
only  to  teach  the  Bible,  but  to  teach  general  knowledge.  In  one 
part  of  the  town  a  printing  office  stands^  This  is  now  taken  up  by 
the  Goyemment,  whose  orders  are  not  now  sent  forth  verbally,  but 
printed  at  the  palace  press.  This  will  show  yon  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  that  dkeotion.  One  thing  we  thank  you  for  specially 
— ^the  work  done  in  the  college  in  the  capital.  In  that  institution  a 
good  many  young  men  haye  been  educated  who  have  gone  out  to 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  ourselyes  are  amongst  those 
who  haye  gone  to  the  college  to  see  what  is  going  on  there,  and  we 
are  very  pleased  with  what  we  haye  seen  there,  and  the  progress 
that  has  followed.  As  you  all  know,  the  present  time  is  a  crisis  in 
the  history  of  Madagascar.  You  haye  told  us  that  you  sorrow  with 
us  at  the  present  difficulties  which  beset  us.  We  thank  you  for  that 
sympathy.  We  know  that  Paul  may  plant,  and  Apollos  water,  but 
God  only  can  giye  the  increase  i  but  we  know  that  it  h  also  necessary 
to  sow  and  plant  in  order  to  get  the  increase.  Madagascar  may 
seem  a  small  country,  but  it  is  a  large  country  when  you  get  to  it, 
and  to  us  it  is  more  important  than  any  country  in  the  world.  We 
thank  you  for  the  word  which  you  sent  to  the  Queen  and  Prime 
Minister  thanking  them  for  making  your  missionaries  welcome  there. 
But  for  this  difficulty  which  has  now  arisen,  the  Word  of  Qod  would 
haye  been  still  further  spread  throughout  the  country,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  if  we  can  get  rid  of  these  difficulties  and  the  threatening 
of  the  French  nation.  At  present  everything  seems  comparatively 
dark.  The  S^kaUva  people,  and  the  tribe  on  the  west,  are  very  dark, 
and  very  dirty.  One  of  these  recently  appeared  in  the  palace  pulpit 
his  £Me  was  clean,  and  the  teaching  he  gave  was  good.  We  hope 
that,  under  the  teaoUng  of  the  Gospel,  the  whole  tribe  may  become 
Christians." 

The  Second  Ambassador,  Bahaniraka,  Fourteen  Honours,  Officer 
of  the  Palace,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  addressed  a  few  words 
to  the  assembly  in  English. 

Abthub  Marshall,  Esq.,  having  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the 
Directors  with  the  representatives  of  the  Government  of  Madagascar 
in  the  crisis  which  has  brought  them  to  Europe,  the  First  Ambassador 
made  a  suitable  reply.     The  Bev.  Jas.  K^NsrsDr,  M.A.,  D.D., 
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expresBed  the  hope  that  the  progress  cf  Ohristianity  in  the  island 
in  the  fnture  wonld  &r  transcend  that  of  the  past.  The  Bev.  Ja^ 
SiBBEE,  jun.,  then  offered  a  prayer  hi  the  Malagasy  language,  and  the 
proceedhigs  were  brought  to  a  close  with  the  Doxology  and  Bene- 
diction. 

But  behind  and  around  this  pleasant  scene  are  ohroumstanoei 
which  form  a  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of  Madagascar,  not  only  of 
the  Protestant  missions  in  the  island,  but  also  in  that  of  the  troe 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  people.  For  some  months  past,  man} 
Christians,  anxiously  regarding  the  threatening  poeition  of  affiun, 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  hitercesaion  before  God.  The 
crisis  is  very  serious ;  the  highest  interests  are  at  etake ;  and  the 
call  to  the  Christian  Church  is  urgent  for  fervent  and  conthraed 
prayer  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  rightful  Lord  of  the  world 
that  He  would  so  direct  events  and  Influence  the  action  and  decMoM 
of  rulers  that  right  may  be  maintained,  that  social  and  (Arlstian 
progress  be  not  checked,  nor  the  old  fires  of  error,  Bupentitioii,  and 
vice  be  rekindled  by  disorder  and  war,  oooaaioned  by  a  Ibrsign 
encroachment. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA— MIRAMBO  IN  A  NEW  CHARACTER. 

Refebbing  to  the  visit  to  Urambo  of  Mpangalala,  the  king  of  the  Watata, 
in  Febmaiy  last,  the  late  Dr.  £.  J.  Southon  wrote :— '<  Miiambo  brought  his 
visitors  to  see  us  at  Calton  Hill,  and  they  stayed  about  four  houra,  during 
which  time  I  got  much  useful  information  respecting  their  history  and 
the  country  they  now  occupy.  In  the  evening  I  gave  a  magit-lantem 
entertainment  to  the  visitors  and  Mirambo's  immediate  followers. 
Mirambo  acted  as  interpreter  to  the'  Watuta,  and  earned  my  warmest 
admiration  by  the  earnest  and  careful  manner  he  interpreted  the  tmths  of 
the  Qospel,  which  I  illustrated  by  showing  slides  descriptive  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Especially  they  were  interested  in  the  mirades,  and  that  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  was  twice  shown  to  enforce  some  line  of  argument 
Mirambo  was  advancing.  Many  intelligent  questions  were  asked  by 
Mirambo  and  his  men ;  and  as  the  glorious  truths  of  Chrisfs  life,  death, 
and  atonement  for  sin  dawned  upon  them  they  received  them  wonder* 
ingly,  but  without  distrust  I  especially  pointed  out  the  need  of  prayer 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  same,  and  I  was  much  eucouiaged  to  find  a 
deep,  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  my  hearers  on  this  subject 
*  Mpangalala '  thanked  me  for  the  entertainment,  and  pressed  me  to  vint 
hun» 
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IV.— ^olptsian  gti88i0ns. 

Bt  Bit.  James  Sibbsb,  Jun. 

THE  aoGompaDying  map  has  been  prepared  In  order  to  show  at  a 
glanoe  the  progzesa  made  by  miaeionary  labour  in  the  islands 
of  the  Paoifio  Ooean,  giTing  special  prominence,  by  means  of  tliioker 
type,  to  the  fields  occupied  by  the  London  Blissionaxy  Society.  The 
first  efforts  of  the  Society  to  erangelise  the  heathen  were  directed 
to  this  portion  of  the  world,  and  here  some  of  the  most  signal 
triumphs  of  the  Gospel  have  been  achieyed ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  influenoe  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  still  the  most 
powerful  one  in  the  Pacific^  especially  in  its  eastern  portions. 

Tlie  map  is  designed  to  illustrate  three  or  four  points  of  interest 
in  connection  with  the  people,  and  with  the  mission  work  carried  on 
amongst  them. 

1.  The  three  great  ethnological  diTisions  ot  the  Polynesian  races 
sre  here  shown,  the  areas  th^  ooeupy  being  defined  by  dotted  lines. 
These  are  (a)  the  Sawaiorl  Beglon,  inhabited  by  the  brown  races, 
who  sre  the  most  adyanced  and  cirilised  peoples  of  the  Pacific,  and 
occupy  the  laigest  extent  of  its  surface,  chiefly  in  Esstem  Polynesia. 
They  are  found  in  all  the  groups  of  Islands  from  Easter  Island  in 
the  extreme  east,  to  the  EUice  group  in  the  west  j  and  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands  in  the  north,  to  New  Zealand  in  the  south. 
{h)  Western  Polynesia  is  chiefly  occupied  by  tlie  black  races,  or 
Melanrtans,  whose  islands  form  the  Papuan  Begion.  They  are 
natmally  a  savage  and  cruel  race  of  people,  inyariably  cannibals,  and 
much  divided  ftom  each  other.  In  some  of  the  groups,  however,  the 
people  are  much  superior  to  others,  but  this  is  probably  owing  to 
extenslTe  mixture  irith  the  brown  Sawaiori  peoples,  colonies  of  whom 
are  found  in  almost  all  the  groups  of  this  region,  (c)  The  north* 
vestem  portion  of  the  Pacific  is  occupied  by  races  which  have  a 
considerable  Japanese  and  Chinese  element  mingled  with  both  the 
blown  and  black  Polynesian  stocks.  Here  the  islands  are  small,  and 
oonsist  afanost  entirely  of  coral  atolls,  fiN>m  which  droumstanoe  the 
people  are  often  called  Mieroneeians,  but  it  has  been  latdy  proposed 
to  oall  them  Tarapons,  after  the  names  of  two  of  the  principal 
Itlands  in  this  region. 
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2.  The  misdoiiajy  work  carried  oa  ia  PolyneBia  is  indicated  \ff 
initials  near  each  group  (and,  in  some  cases,  near  single  islands),  by 
which  it  will  be  Immediately  seen  what  Society  is  at  work  in  varioiis 
portions  of  the  Pacifia    Fire  Societies  have  missions  in  Polynesia ; 
the  first  to  enter  the  field  being  the  London  Missionary  Sodety, 
which   commenced   work   at  Tahiti,   in    the  Society  Islands,  in 
1797.     From  this  gro^p  the  Gospel  ?ras  taken  to  the  Anstral 
Islands,  the  Hervey  or  Cook  Islands,  the  Samoan   Islands,  the 
Tuamotu  Archipelago,  the  Tokelaa  and  the  EUice  groups,  as  well  as 
to  several  coral  islands  on  the  10  th  parallel  of  south  latitude^  and 
to  Niu^,  or  Savage  Island.    All  these  are  inhabited  by  the  brown 
race,  or  Sawaiori  people.    Among  the  darker  or  Papuan  races,  the 
London  Mlssionaiy  Society  carries  on  work  in  the  Loyalty  Islands 
and  on  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea, 
although,  in  both  cases,  there  are  mixtures  of  the  ligfater^)oloured 
peoples  with  the  Papuans.    In  the  Tarapon  Region,  or  Micronesia, 
we  work  in  one  group— the  Gilbert  Islands — ^in  friendly  oOH>peni- 
tion   with  the   American   z^issionaries.     It  should  also  be  said 
that  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  formerly  had  stations  in  the 
Marquesas  and  in  the  New  Hebrides;  but  the  first  of  these  was 
transferred  to  the  American  Board,  and  the  latter  to  the  Pres- 
byterians. 

Tlie  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misaiomi  (for 
which  in  the  map  the  hxitials  A.MJ3.  are  employed)  has  evangelised 
the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has  now  retired  from  ukission 
work  proper  in  that  group ;  and  it  has  also  carried  on  work  in  the 
Marquesas  and  in  Micronesia,  among  the  peoples  of  the  Gilbert, 
Marshall,  and  Caroline  Islands.  Since  1873,  however,  the  work  in 
these  regions  hm  been  mainly  transferred  to  the  Hawaiian  Eftn* 
gelioal  Assodatlont  which  ia  asdsted  to  some  e^ent  by  the  American 
Board. 

The  Wesleyan  churches  of  4*^^^^  (Wealeyan  Missionary 
Society)  have  missions  in  the  Fiji  group,  now  a  Britidi  poasessicn, 
in  the  neighbouring  Tonga  Islands,  and  also  in  the  small  jUand 
of  Rotumah  and  the  larger  one,  of  New.  Britain.  They  have  also 
some  stations  in  the  Samoan  groi:^. 

The  Presbyterian  churches  of  Australia  (Presbyterian  Missionaiy 
Society)  carry  on  mission  work  in  the  New  Hebrides ;  the  idsnd  of 
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Erromangay  tbe  death-plaoe  of  John  WilUanui,  being  among  their 
stations. 

The  last  of  the  five  Protestant  Societies  at  work  in  Polynesia  is  the 
Melanesian  Episoopal  Mission,  with  which  the  names  of  the  late 
Bishops  Selwyn  and  Patteson  are  so  closely  associated.  The  western 
Papnan  groups  of  the  Banks  Islands  and  Santa  Crus  are  occupied  by 
its  miasionariesy  and  some  of  the  Solomon  Islands  are  visited  by 
them. 

3.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  by  certdn  marks  on  the 
map  how  far  Christianity  has  already  conquered  heathenism.  All 
the  groups  and  separate  islands  in  which  idolatry  has  passed  away 
aro  underlined;  and  it  is  a  cause  for  great  thankfulness  for  the  past, 
as  well  as  a  stimulus  for  the  future,  to  see  how  large  a  number  of 
groups  and  islands  can  be  thus  shown  as  now  inhabited  by  Chris- 
tian people.  Eastern  and  Central  Polynesia  is  now  almost  all  cyan- 
gelised.  Group  after  group  is  as  completely  Christian  as  any  portion 
of  England,  and  many  islands  much  more  so,  since  from  a  fourth  to 
(in  some  cases)  a  third  of  their  inhabitants  are  consistent  members 
of  churches.  CiTiiisation  has  also  followed  in  the  wake  of  Chris- 
tlanityi  and  a  laige  and  constantly  Increasing  trade  has  been  created 
by  missionary  successes. 

Among  the  Sawaiori  peoples,  it  is  only  in  the  extreme  eastern 
portion  of  Polynesia  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  In  the 
Marquesas  and  the  widely  scattered  Tuamotu  Archipelago,  mission 
work  has  still  many  obstacles  to  encounter.  In  the  first  of  these 
groups,  these  arise  largely  from  the  want  of  unity  among  the 
peoples  of  the  di£Eerent  islands ;  and,  hi  the  second,  from  the  wide 
area  occupied  by  the  numerous  snuill  coral  atolls  of  the  archipelago. 

A  much  larger  amount  of  work  yet  remains  to  b^  accomplished 
unoBg  the  Papuan  races  of  the  west.  While  the  Fiji  and  Loyalty 
groups  have  now  become  Christian,  as  well  as  many  of  the  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides^  but  a  slight  impression  has  yet  been  made 
upon  other  islands  of  the  group,  where  Christian  work  has  been  very 
difficult,  slow,  and  costly.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  Epis- 
copal Mission  in  the  Banks  and  Santa  Cms  groups  have  not  yet  been 
Sieat,  nor  upon  some  of  the  islands  to  the  north-west,  which  are 
ooeisieQaUy  yisited.  Many  laige  isbuidslfet  remain  untouobed — 
New  Osledonia,  and  BougainTille,  and  others  of  the  Solomon  group — 
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where  the  people  are  Tery  laTegei  and  the  olimate  Teiy  aahealihj. 
Mudh  the  eame  may  be  said  of  the  great  ielaQde  of  New  Iretand  and 
New  Britafai,  although,  in  the  latter  of  theae^  the  Wedeyana  haw 
now  some  stations. 

Among  the  Tarapon  peoples,  the  most  saeoessftil  work  yet  aooom- 
plished  IS  that  done  by  the  London  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Amerioan  missionaries  in  the  Gilbert  Islands,  where  three-fonrths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  nominally  Christian.  The  work  of  the  Ameriean, 
or  rather  Hawaiian,  Mission  is  less  advanced  in  the  Marshall  and 
Caroline  groups^  yeiy  muoh  from  the  same  difficulties  whidi  retsri 
work  in  the  Tuamotu  Arohipelago^vis.,  the  widely  scattered  position 
and  great  numbers  of  these  small  coral  islands. 

Looking,  howerer,  upon  mission  work  in  Pdynena  as  a  whole, 
and  remembering  that  almost  all  the  labour  put  forth  there  has  been 
done  during  the  present  century,  the  greater  part  of  it  indeed  daring 
the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  there  is  every  reason  to  bdieve  that  with 
unrelaxed  effort,  especially  in  the  Western  Pacific,  the  Gospel  will 
eventually  triumph  over  all  opposition  and  bring  evexy  ishnd  to  the 
knowledge  of  Clurist  Several  mission  ships  are  constantly  engaged 
in  evangelistic  work,  the  Jchn  Williams  and  the  BUengawan  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  the  Daf  spring  for  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Morning  Star  for  the  American  and  Hawaiian  Mission^  and  the 
Southern  Cross  for  the  Melanesian  Mission ;  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  and  encouraging  of  all  the  many  pleadng  features  of 
Christianity,  as  exemplified  in  these  South  Sea  Islanders,  is  the 
missionary  zeal  the  native  churches  evince  by  their  liberal  gifts  of 
money,  and  the  noble  self-sacrifice  which  has  led  numbers  of  fdthfbl 
men  and  women  to  go  as  pioneers  to  heathen  islands,  and  to  devote 
thehr  lives  to  establish  Christ's  Kingdom  "  in  the  r^ons  beyond." 


MATERIAL  PROGRESS  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 
Ms.  A.  J.  Gould,  the  Society's  new  missionary  printer  at  the  Kmumsn, 
thus  states  his  impressions  on  landing  in  the  colony  : — **  Cape  Town  is  s 
Burpxise  to  me ;  I  am  pleased  to  find  such  an  advance  in  every  way.  In 
looking  around  one  or  two  of  the  printing-officee^  I  find  more  machinery  in 
a  medium-sized  office  than  we  have  at  home  in  a  comparatively  large  place  of 
business.  Messrs.  Saul  Solomon's  house  is  almost  another  Universi^  Pren. 
To  hear  English  spoken  freely,  and  to  see  the  hansom  cabs,  tanuns,  &&,  and 
now  the  electric  light  on  the  docks,  makes  one  feel  as  thou||^  he  were 
hardly  out  of  England." 
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v.— SJe  Jtltpii  of  Ctnlral  JfrrtJ. 

By  Mb.  Wai/teb  Hutlht, 

ARRIYINO  direot  from  European  ciyllisation  and  ChriBtianityy  the 
traveller  in  Central  Africa  is  much  in  the  condition  of  a  man 
oomiog  suddenly  out  of  the  full  blaze  of  sunlight  into  alow,  dark  hut. 
The  Tezy  intensity  of  the  light  he  has  left  may,  for  a  time,  deepen  the 
obacnrity  in  which  he  finds  himself;  but  gradually  his  eyes  become 
familiar  idth  the  darkness,  and  he  discerns  the  presence  of  one  thing 
after  another,  and  so  by  degrees  sees  more  clearly  the  form  of  his 
Burroandings.  Thus,  at  a  first  glance,  inexperienced  men  will  say 
that  the  native  tribes  of  Central  Africa  worship  nothing,  and  that, 
consequently,  they  have  no  religious  beliefl  After  a  residence  of  some 
monthB,  however,  it  is  found  that  there  is  a  something  to  which  defer- 
ence is  paid,  and  towards  which  the  natives  have  a  feeling  of  awe. 

May  we  not  recognise  in  this  feeling,  overlaid  as  it  is  by  the 

superstition  of  ages,  a  dim  and  feeble  apprehension  of  the  true  God  ? 

No  day  is  set 'apart  by  the  natives  for  any  purpose  ;  the  days  and 

the  years  are  neither  numbered  nor   named.    The  months  are 

marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon ;  but,  although  there 

are  names  for  the  twelve  months,  yet  few  people  know  them  except  the 

elders  and  chiefs,  who  are  the  keepers  of  the  tribal  legends  and  lore. 

The  first  indications  of  religious  worship  seen  by  the  traveller 

are,  here  and  there  along  the  road,  hung  upon  trees,  shells,  pieces  of 

cloth,  &c. ;  sometimes,  across  the  path,  a  small  archway  of  sticks. 

During  the  long,  weaiy  marches,  when  entering  upon  some  particular 

piece  of  forest,  or  perhaps  when  nearing  the  end  of  the  journey,  a 

large  heap  of  dust,  leaves,  and  handfuls  of  grass  will  be  seen ;  a  little 

farther  on  another  heap,  similar  to  the  first,  but  on  the  other  side  of 

the  path.    It  will  be  observed  that  the  native,  as  he  walks  past 

these,  should  he  have  a  load  on  his  shoulder,  carefully  flings  up  a 

little  dust  with  his  right  foot,  and  the  same  with  the  left  fbot  at  the 

next  heap.    Should  he  have  no  load,  he  will  stoop  to  pick  up  a  little 

grass,  or  a  few  leaves,  to  oast  upon  this  heap.    To  any  inquiry  as  to 

why  he  does  this,  in  all  probability  he  will  answer  that  he  does  not 

know,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  fact.    Further  inquiry  wiU, 

however,  elidt  the  explanation  that  these  heaps  are  made  as  offerings 

to  the  mugimu  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  they  are  not  made  on 

aoeount  of  their  worth,  but  as  a  simple  act  of  homage. 
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The  term  muamu  Is  in  lue  with  slight  di&leotia  TSilfttiMU  uaongit 
moet  of  th«  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa.  la  the  form  of  "Uollmo" 
or  "  Modlmo,"  it  1b  the  term  for  Qod  amongst  the  natives  of  the 
■onth.  Amongst  these  tribes,  however,  it  is  used  rather  vagadj 
as  a  term  for  diaeonbodled  spirits;  believing,  as  they  do  most 
firmly,  in  an  exiatenoe  after  death.  A  casual  visitor  would 
probably  see  notblag  to  denote  the  existence  of  worship  of  any  kind. 
There  an  no  temples,  no  altars,  no  sacred  groves,  nor  any  lacred 
animals ;  nothing  but  the  hats  in  which  the  natives  live  with  tbsir 
families.  He  could  not,  however,  &il  to  observe  that  at  the  door  of 
each  of  the  principal  huts  in  the  village  there  are  small,  but^baped, 


flimsy  construotions  of  grass,  not  more  than  two  fest  hi^  (Sm 
engraving.)  These,  we  are  informed,  are  the  reaidenoe  ot  tbe 
Wailmo.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Wanyamweii  tribe : — "  When 
'a  man  dies  he  is  buried,  and  there  is  an  end  to  him ;  bnt,  thenoe- 
forwatd,  he  lives  as  a  mimmii,  and  oooaaionally  oomes  baedc  to  his 
native  village ;  and,  when  he  comes  bad^  he  requires  a  but  to  rest 
In,  and  this  is  it.  If  he  shonid  have  liad  no  hat  made  for  him,  he 
troables  the  medicine  man,  and  causes  him  to  dream;  and  the 
medldne  man  tells  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deoeased  penon  that 
«  hnt  mnst  be  bnilt  for  the  deoeased.  The  hut  is  then  botlt,  and, 
whenever  we  want  anything,  we  go  to  this  hut  and  sqr :  *  Oli, 
mtmrnw  of  our  ikther  (or  mother,  as  the  case  may  be),  help  as  now 
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to  plant  j  giro  ua  good  crops ;  give  us  suooess  in  our  undertakings ; 
give  healthy  and  eveiy  good  we  need.*  If  we  receive  that  which  we 
ask  for,  we  then  give  some  present  to  the  mugimu — ^for  instance,  we 
kill  a  goat,  and  allow  the  blood  to  ran  upon  the  ground  at  this  hut, 
and  we  eat  its  flesh  there,  casting  some  small  pieces  of  the  meat  into 
the  hut  A  laige  part  of  this  is  given  to  the  medicine  man  as  his 
fee.  When  we  go  to  war,  a  praying  medicine  is  made,  called  utimbo  ; 
and,  while  we  are  away,  eveiy  morning  our  wives  go  to  this  hut,  and 
each  one  puts  a  little  of  this  medicine  in  her  mouth,  and  then 
ejects  it  into  the  hut,  asking,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  may  be  pre* 
served  during  the  war.  The  great  Being  is  the  Sun^  and  he  is  very 
bad  j  he  does  not  like  to  see  us  upon  this  earth,  for  he  takes  us 
away  whenever  he  can.  There  is  no  better  or  brighter  place  than 
this  earth."  There  are  a  number  of  Wadmu  who  are  supposed  to 
be  of  a  very  high  order,  but  these  I  found  to  be  simply  the  Wadmu 
of  long  departed  ohieb. 

Bow  these  Wadmu  obtain  the  power  to  grant  the  requests  I  could 
never  team;  one  man  put  it  to  me  most  pathetically :  "Master," 
he  ssid,  "  we  don't  know ;  can't  you  tell  us  ? "  The  utter  helplessness 
of  that  '*  don't  know,"  and  the  appeal  to  me  as  the  white  man,  is  ever 
ringing  in  my  ears.  It  demonstrated  what  few  ideas  they  have,  and 
their  longing  to  know  more  than  they  do.  The  sun,  however,  is  the 
supreme  ruler,  and,  according  to  their  idea,  he  is  an  evil  one. 
Fetishism,  as  it  exists  on  the  West  Coast,  is  not  found  amongst  these 
tribes.  There  is  a  superstitious  reverence  attached  to  certain  relics, 
which  their  deceased  parents  may  have  owned  and  worn,  but  it  is 
not  very  great. 

As  we  go  westward,  we  find  thi^t,  although  belief  in  the  mmnmu  is 
still  the  same,  the  idea  broadens  as  to  its  capabilities.  There  is,  it  is 
asserted,  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  scale  of  existence  after  death. 
Asweproceedfrom  tribe  to  tribethat  existence  is  placed  on  ahigher  level. 

Passing  from  the  Wanyamwezi  through  another  tribe,  we  come  to 
the  Wajiji.  Amongst  these  people  there  is  a  legend  with  regard  to 
the  peopling  of  the  earth,  which  represents  the  original  inhabitants 
to  have  come  tcom  its  interior  at  several  different  places.  It  is  to  the 
mittiniKof  these  original  ancestors  that  homage  is  universally  paid. 
Sheep  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  to  them,  and  journeys  are 
inade  to  the  neighbourhood  whence  they  are  supposed  to  have  sprung. 
These  spots  are  few  and  far  between.    I  know  of  three,  near  the 
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expresaed  the  hope  that  the  progress  cf  Ohristianity  ia  the  island 
in  the  future  would  ftur  transcend  that  of  the  past.  The  Rev.  Jia, 
SiBBEBy  jun.,  then  offered  a  prayer  in  the  Malagasy  language,  and  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  a  dose  with  the  Doxology  and  Bene- 
diction. 

But  behind  and  around  this  pleasant  soene  are  circomataDoei 
which  form  a  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of  Madagascar,  not  only  of 
the  Protestant  missions  in  the  island,  but  also  in  that  of  the  tme 
prosperity  and  progress  of  the  people.  For  some  months  past,  man} 
Christians,  anxiously  regarding  the  threatening  position  of  affiun, 
have  made  it  the  subject  of  special  intercession  before  God.  The 
crisis  is  very  serious  j  the  highest  interests  are  at  stake ;  and  the 
call  to  the  Christian  Church  is  urgent  for  fervent  and  oontlnued 
prayer  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  the  rightful  Lord  of  the  worid 
that  He  would  so  direct  events  and  influence  the  action  and  decirions 
of  rulers  that  right  may  be  maintained,  that  aooial  and  Chriitiaa 
progress  be  not  checked,  nor  the  old  fires  of  error,  sapentition,  and 
vice  be  rekindled  by  disorder  and  war,  oeoaaioned  by  a  foreign 
encroachment. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA— MIRAMBO  IN  A  NEW  CHARACTER 

Referring  to  the  visit  to  Urambo  of  Mpangalala,  the  king  of  the  Watata, 
in  Febmaiy  last,  the  late  Dr.  E.  J.  Southon  wrote  :—^  Mirambo  brought  his 
visitors  to  see  us  at  Calton  Hill,  and  they  stayed  about  four  horns,  doling 
which  time  I  got  much  useful  information  respecting  their  history  and 
the  country  they  now  occupy.  In  the  evening  I  gave  a  magie-kntem 
entertainment  to  the  visitors  and  Mirambo's  immediate  followers. 
Mirambo  acted  as  interpreter  to  the'  Watuta,  and  earned  my  warmest 
admiration  by  the  earnest  and  careful  manner  he  interpreted  the  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  which  I  illustrated  by  showiog  slides  descriptive  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  Especially  they  were  interested  in  the  miracles,  and  that  of  the 
raising  of  Lazarus  was  twice  shown  to  enforce  some  line  of  aigument 
Mirambo  was  advancing.  Many  intelligent  questions  were  asked  by 
Mirambo  and  his  men ;  and  as  the  glorious  truths  of  Christ's  life,  death, 
and  atonement  for  sin  dawned  upon  them  they  received  them  wonder- 
ingly,  but  without  distrust  I  especially  pointed  out  the  need  of  prayer 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  same,  and  I  was  much  encouraged  to  find  a 
deep,  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  my  hearers  on  this  subject 
<  Mpangalala '  thanked  me  for  the  entertainment^  and  pressed  me  to  visit 
him.'' 


Sft  KOBTH  catKA— HZblCAl  VtSBIOK  IN  TtKl^miT.. 

raaden  knov  how  we  were  enabled  to  meet  Uie  dlffiodlty.  .Armed  villi 
an  official  impiimatar,  and  enoonnged  by  promiBe  of  help  from  tbt 
Viceroy  If  needful,  a  anbeoriptlon  list  was  opened,  and,  as  the  raolt, 
we  have  now  a  splendidly  eqtUpped  hoeidtal,  with  wards  for  about  fort; 
in-patients,  and  a  me^oal  sohool  attached,  the  money  value  of  wfaieh 
Is  about  Taels  5,000  (£1,600),  besides  an  already  eonsldenble  endow- 
ment fond — the  tehole  of  which  haa  oome  from  natiTe  sooroM.  Bat 
this  oonne  was  not  open  to  our  Amerioan  friends.  It  was  hardlf 
feasible  to  have  two  such  Hubsoription  lists  going  at  onoe.    Beiides, 


POKTBAIT    OF    Bia    IXCBLlEKCT    LI    RrKO    CHANO. 

{By  Uu  kind  ptrmUsUm  of  T.  B.  Smithies,  Eiq.) 
natlre  public  opinion  would  hardly  favonr  an  hospital  for  «oii>  <"■ 
Jaat  at  this  juncture  there  occurred  one  of  those  remarkable  In- 
ddents  of  which  there  have  been  so  many  examples,  and  which  tn 
10  significant  to  Cbristian  minds.  An  American,  having  moneff  ^ 
qneathed,  which  he  wished  to  use  In  the  work,  wrote  to  the  TlaB*^ 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Splscopal  Mission,  offering  a  sum  i*^  *" 
orphanage,  if  desired.  The  reply  was  that  the  present  need  oi  ^ 
atatloa  was  fi>r  an  hospital  for  women.  At  onoe  th«  gentle"*" 
inot«  nndertaUng  to  bear  th«  entire  expense  of  enotlon  isd  flirol'''' 


log  of  laitaUe  buildiogi ;.  ^tbe  Instltatlon  to  foe  known  as  the 
'' Isabella  Fisher  Hospital  for  Women."  I  forget  just  now  the  exaot 
ooet;  abont  Taels  3,500  (Xl,050),  I  think.  However,  they  were  so 
bailti  wholly  with  foreign  fnnds.  It  was  opened  formally  by  a  ser- 
Tioe  under  the  presidenoy  of  a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  ^pisoopal 
Choroh,  who  was  passing  through  Tientsin,  and  the  American 
Minister  was  also  present.  On  another  day  His  Ezcellenoy  LI  paid  an 
infonnal  Tisit,  meeting  the  foreign  consuls  and  others ;  the  opening 
created  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

Of  its  internal  history  and  issue  I  do  not  know  much.  The  current 
expenses  are  understood  to  be  met  by  Lady  Li's  subscription  of 
Taels  1,200  (£860)  per  annum ;  though,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  like 
this  sum  is  as  yet  required,  and  Miss  Howard  is,  I  presume,  carefully 
laying  up  for  the  future  development  of  the  work,  just  as  Dr. 
Mackenzie  is  doing.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a  wide  difference 
in  the  expenses  of  the  two  hospitals.  Tliat  for  men  is  almost  always 
full  to  overflowing,  while  about  ten  in-patients  have  been  the  usual 
number  under  Miss  Howard's  care.  The  idea  of  women  leaving  their 
homes  for  medical  treatment  in  a  public  institution,  and  at  the  hands 
of  a  foreigner,  is  one  which  must  be  almost  revolutionary  to  the 
naUve  mind. 


SOUTH  INDIA— THE  GOSPEL  RECEIVED  GLADLY. 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  Bacon,  of  Coddapah,  furnishes  the  following  incident 
as  recorded  in  a  report  of  the  tour  undertaken  by  one  of  his  native  cate- 
chists : — "  On  the  2nd  of  August,  I  was  going  to  a  village  called  Palkou- 
drayanapftUi,  situate  five  miles  from  Cuddapah.  After  sitting  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  well  to  rest,  I  went  into  the  village,  when  a  number  of 
caste  people,  men  and  women,  collected  round  me.  They  asked  me  what 
1  had  come  for,  and  who  I  was.  I  told  them  I  had  come  from  Cuddapah 
and  was  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  I  had  come  to  make  known  to 
them  the  pame  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  if  they  would  listen.  They 
willingly  consented,  and  I  spoke  to  them  a  long  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour  to  save  the  world.  This  led  to  the  people  asking  many  questions, 
Wid  they  were  so  glad  of  my  answers  that  they  told  me  they  were  sure 
these  words  which  I  had  spoken  must  have  been  sent  to  them  by  God, 
for,  that  day  being  a  feast  day,  they  had  been  asking,  that  they  might  hear 
some  good  words.  They  thanked  me  many  times  for  coming,  and  urged 
^^  to  come  often  and  speak  with  them.  They  took  me  to  one  of  their 
homes,  made  me  sit  down,  and  prepared  food  while  I  eang  some  of  our 
Telugu  lyrics  to  them." 
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VII.— ^iht»«  anb  d^qrimis'  inA 

NEW   YEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL   OFFERING. 

THROUGH  many  yean  a  speoial  saorameiital  coUeotion  his 
bean  made,  in  the  fint  month  of  the  year,  on  behalf  of  the 
widows  ai^d  orphana  of  the  miadonaries  of  the  Society,  which  has 
been  most  frnitfbl  in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many  mlBsionariea' 
Samiliea. 

In  the  firat  year  the  olaima  were  auffioiently  met  by  Xl,400.  Bat, 
aa  yeara  have  rolled  on,  the  number  of  the  Society'a  mlaaionariea, 
together  with  the  lengthened  aervioe  of  thoae  prevlonaly  laboorbg 
in  varioua  parte  of  the  world,  have  natoxally  produced  an  inoraaae 
in  the  number  of  wldowa  and  children  thrown  on  the  Society'a  care ; 
and  thuB  during  laat  year  it  required  £5,650,  and  during  the  year 
on  which  we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need  at  leaat  an  equal 
amount  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  the  collection  ia  made. 
Though  called  the  Widows  and  Gbphans'  Fqnd,  it  ahould  be  dta- 
tinotly  underatood  that  it  aeeka  the  comfort,  not  only  of  the  families 

of  DECEASED   MISSIONARIES,  but    alsO   of  BBTIEED   MISSION  ABIES  theOD- 

aelvea.  During  the  year  the  Fund  will  have  to  provide  for  THrBTT- 
THREB  WIDOWS  of  mlaaiouaries ;  for  fortt-nietb  ohildben;  and  for 
TWHNT7-FIVB  MissioNABiBS  who,  by  length  of  service  or  through 
broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  their  accuatomed 
work.  Several  of  theae  eateemed  frienda  commenced  their  aervioe  ia 
the  Society  more  than  forty  yeara  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  caae  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Direotora  are  anxious  to  adminiater  the  fund  placed  at 
their  disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknow- 
ledgea  ia  of  a  diatinot  kind ;  and  the  Directora  feel  aure  that  the 
frienda  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this 
diatinot  way.  The  Directora  eameatly  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
churchea  to  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the  preaaing  claims  of 
thoae  on  whoae  behalf  the  offering  ia  aought.  They  trust  that,  at 
the  firat  Communion  Service  of  the  New  Year,  theae  widowa  and 
fatherless  ones  will  be  remembered  with  loving  aympathy,  and  the 
wanta  of  thoae  who  have  aerved  Gliriat*a  Ohoroh  in  bygone  yean 
will  be  fiilly  and  fitly  provided  for. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  ofieringi 
now  Bolicited  on  the  firat  Sabbath  of  the  New  Tear,  will  our  Chriatian 
friends  kindly  set  apart  the  firat  Sabbath  in  Febbuabt  for  the 
r'*llection  1 

|diss;oif  House,  November  29(A>  1882. 
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viii.-.jl0tes  rf  %  Pntji. 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

Captain  RoosB  TuBFis,  of  the  John  WUHanu^  and  Mrs.  Tuipie,  returning 
to  Stdnst,  embarked  per  steamer  8or<Uay  November  dOth. 

The  Rev.  John  Hat,  Mrs.  Hay,  and  two  daughters,  returning  to 
ViZAGAPATAM ;  the  Mioes  Ada  and  RoBi  Marbis,  appointed  to  the  North 
India  Mission ;  and  Miss  Elliott,  proceeding  to  Tbsvandbum,  embarked 
for  India  per  steamer  RewOf  December  2nd. 

2.  BIRTHS. 

NiWELL.— August  15thf  at  Matautu,  Savaii,  Samoa,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Newell,  of  a  daughter. 

Emltn.— October  90th,  at  Pareychaley,  Travancore,  South  India,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Emlyn,  of  a  daughter. 

a  IN  MEMORIAM. 

The  information  we  have  now  to  communicate  forms  a  sad  sequel  to  the 
announcements  just  given.  Both  of  our  brethren  have,  in  their  season  of 
joy,  been  plunged  into  deep  sorrow,  and  the  missions  with  which  they  are 
respectively  connected  have  lost  true  and  earnest  workers. 

Mrs.  Newbll,  of  Savau. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  gratifying  report  contained  in  the 
lliBSiONART  Chroniclb  for  February,  1862,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nswell's 
impressions  after  only  seven  months'  residence  in  their  sphere  of  labour  at 
Savaii,  South  Pacific  Little  was  it  then  anticipated  that  the  career  of 
Mrs.  Newell,  commenced  so  hopefully,  would  within  so  brief  a  period  be 
brought  to  a  close.  "  She  was  delighted  with  her  work,"  writes  the  Rev.  J. 
Marriott, ''  and  seemed  to  have  a  long  useful  life  before  her.  The  climate 
suited  her  very  well,  and  she  was  stronger  than  any  lady  in  the  mission. 
Her  radiant,  beaming,  happy  countenance  won  the  hearts  of  everybody — 
Eoiopean  and  native.  She  now  lies  in  our  God's  aci'e,  in  Malua,  along 
with  several  who  have  died  whilst  engaged  in  God's  work  in  these  islands. 
Our  hearts  are  all  sore  and  desolate."  Mrs,  Newell  embarked  for  Sydney, 
October  14th,  1880 ;  she  reached  Samoa,  January  3rd,  1881  ;  and  she  died, 
August  23rd,  1882.  It  was  in  her  heart  to  have  done  much  for  Christ ; 
and  doubtless  her  brief  hour's  service  will  be  recompensed  by  the  Lord  of 
the  harvest  as  that  of  one  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 

Mb8.  Ehltn,  of  Parbtohalet. 
For  fifteen  years  Mrs.  Emlyn  had  been  connected  with  the  Travahoorb 
Mission,  South  India ;  first  at  Nagercoil,  and  subsequently  at  Pareychaley. 
At  the  hitter  station,  the  girls'  boarding-school  fell  to  her  share  ;  and  her 
nntiring  zeal  and  perseverance  in  this  department  of  the  Mission,  for 
which  she  was  eminently  fitted  both  by  education  and  tastes,  won  for  her 
the  gratitT:)4e  af^d  es^^n^  of  al}f    Her  i^an^e  will  long  be  a  household  ^or4 
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among  the  female  population  of  the  district,  in  which  she  has  laboured  once 
the  year  1869.  When  on  furlough  two  years -ago^  our  European  winter 
greatly  tried  her  strength,  and,  on  returning  to  India,  she  does  not  appear 
to  have  thoroughly  rallied.  Change  of  air  was  repeatedly  tried,  but  her 
weakness  increased,  and  with  it  a  prevision  of  her  approaching  end,  until, 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  November  5th,  she  passed  quietly  away,  haviugi 
six  days  previously,  given  birth  to  a  daughter.  ^'  Throughout  her  iUnesB,'- 
writes  her  bereaved  husband,  '^she  was  without  a  shadow  of  fear  ss 
regarded,  the  future.  She  spoke  freely  of  everything.  On  the  17th 
September,  she  told  me  minutely  about  her  grave,  drew  a  rough  sketch  of 
her  tomb,  and  wrote  out  her  memorial  card,  leaving  me  to  fill  in  the 
necessary  words.  On  her  card  the  verse  is — '  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I 
awake  with  Thy  likeness  ; '  and,  on  her  tomb,  in  Tamil,  for  the  sake  of  our 
people,  who,  she  hoped,  would  learn  a  lesson  by  it — '  I  am  the  Resuziection 
and  the  Life  :  he  that  believeth  in  Me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he 
live.'  She  was  an  excellent  wife  and  mother ;  moreover,  she  was  a  bom 
missionary- wife.  In  judgment  and  clearness  of  intellect,  in  natural  right- 
ness  of  principle  and  general  strength  of  character,  I  have  never  seen  her 
superior,  and  but  few  her  equals.  She  had  had  a  good  education,  too^  was 
wonderfully  well  read,  and  had  an  extraordinary  memory.  The  loss  to  me 
no  one  knows  but  Him  to  whom  I  look  for  help  to  bear  it.  '  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'" 

4.  THE  DEPUTATION. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Bev.  R  Wabdliw 
Thompson  and  Albert  Sficer,  Esq.,  landed  safely  at  Bombat,  afto*  a 
pleasant  but  protracted  voyage,  on  Friday,  October  13th.  The  report  of 
their  progress  ia  satisfactory  and  cheering;  after  visiting  in  sucoeasLon 
Beloaun,  Bellart,  Cuddapah,  and  Qooty,  they  proceeded  to  Madras, 
in  order  to  inspect  the  schools  before  the  Christmas  vacation,  intending  to 
return  thither  early  in  January.  Thence  they  journeyed  to  Banqalobb 
and  Tbifatore,  writing  from  the  latter  town  on  November  filst  Salex 
and  CoDCBATORB  would  follow  in  succeasion  ;  and,  at  the  present  moment, 
our  friends  are  probably  among  the  Travancorb  stations.  Everywhere 
their  reception  has  been  cordial ;  whOe  their  intercourse  with  the  brethren, 
and  their  insight  into  missionary  work,  have  proved  most  agreeable,  and 
promise  the  best  results  in  the  future. 

5.  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  the  enclosed  letter  with  which  we 
have  been  favoured  by  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Bussell,  M.A.,  minister  of  Lancaster 
Boad  Chapel,  Notting  Hill,  in  the  hope  that  the  hint  there  given  may  be 
followed  up  by  other  churches  throughout  the  country. 

« 115,  Ladbroke  Grove,  Notting  Hill,  W.,  Decen^bcr  7ik,  1882. 

**  My  dear  Sir, — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the  new  arrange- 
ments for  the  supply  of  the  Missionary  Chronicle  came  into  operation, 
I  proposed  that,  at  the  missionary  prayer-meeting,  we  should  make  a 
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collection  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  magazine.    I  wiahed  it  to  be  understood 

tliat  it  was  to  be  in  pence.    The  proposal  was  very  cordially  assented  to, 

and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  forwarding  to  you  the  sum  of  £1  7s., 

collected  at  the  prayer-meeting,  mostly  in  pence,  during  the  present  year. 

'*  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  plan  would  be  equally  acceptable  in  all  oth§r 

missionary  prayer-meetings,  and  would  thus  relieve  the  Society  of  any  loss 

occasioned  by  the  free  distribution  of  a  most  valuable  oigan  of  missionary 

information. — I  am,  yours  most  truly, 

(Signed)  "J.  S.  RuBSELli. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Missionart  Chronicle." 

a  POSTAGE  ON  « CHKONICLES." 

The  DirectoTB  wiH  feel  obliged  if  those  fidends  who  have  received  parcels 
of  the  Missionary  Chronicub  (other  than  single  copies)  through  the  post, 
daring  the  past  year,  would  remit  the  amount  of  postage  to  Messrs.  John 
Snow  &  Ca,  2,  Ivy  Lane,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  16th  Nov.  to  16th  Dec. 

China.— W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  October  11th,  18th ;  E.  R.  Eichler, 
Canton,  October  23id  ;  J.  Stonehouse,  Singapore,  November  9th. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  November  14th,  21st ;  J.  P.  Ashton, 
Calcutta,  November  7th ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  October  23rd, 
31st,  November  7th,  13th ;  Miss  Linley,  Calcutta,  November  21st ;  G.  M. 
Bulloch,  Benares,  November  21st ;  J.  H,  Budden,  Almora,  November 
15th ;  G.  0.  Newport,  Madras,  November  .22nd  (two  letters) ;  R.  W. 
Thompson,  Cuddapah,  November  7th,  Madras,  November  14th,  Tripatore, 
November  2lst ;  M.  Phillips^  Salem,  November  7th,  21st ;  M.  Thomas, 
Yizagapataoi,  November  16th ;  G.  H.  Maofarlane,  Vizagajyatam,  November 
9th ;  J.  Emlyn,  Trevandrum,  November  11th. 

Madaoasoar. — B.  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  October  12th ;  T.  Lord, 
Antananarivo,  October  13th ;  W.  E.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  October  16th ; 
Jaa.  Wills,  Antananarivo,  October  13th ;  P.  G.  Peake,  Port  Louis,  October 
12th ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Tamatave,  October  25th. 

Africa. — ^W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  October  24th,  November  14th ; 
J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town,  October  24th ;  J.  Brown,  Kuruman, 
November  2nd;  Captain  Hore,  Mkange,  November  11th;  W.  Griffith, 
Uguha,  August  28th  ;  D.  P.  Jones,  Mpwapwa,  October  27th. 

West  Indies.— T.  H.  Ckrk,  Jamaica,  ;  Mrs.  dark,  November, 

6th,  nth. 

South  Seas.— A.  Pearse,  Raiatea,  September  20th,  Huahine,  September 
23id ;  E.  y.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  October  12th ;  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangaia,  July 
28th  ;  J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  August  31st ;  J.  £.  Newell,  Samoa,  August  29th  ; 
J.  Jones,  Mare^  September  6th ;  S.  M.  Creagh,  Lifu^  September  9th  ;  S. 
Mac&rlane,  Murray  Island,  October  12th ;  W.  G.  Lawes,  Cooktown,  Sep« 
lember  25tliy  October  7th. 
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of  the  natiyes  also  have  imitated  thesOi  and  have  yery  neat  and 
substantial  houses^  But  the  yast  majority  of  the  natiyes  liye  in 
very  poor  huts,  built,  including  the  roof,  ahnost  entirelj  of  bamboo 
and  travellers'  tree. 

The  churches  herci  established  in  1862,  have  been  oondaoted 
entirely  by  the  natives  themselves,  assisted  by  occasional  visits  only 
from  the  missionaries  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  country,  ontil 
1880,  when  the  London  Missionary  Society,  answering  the  reiterated 
application  of  the  people  for  a  missionary,  requested  me  to  take  up 
the  work  amongst  the  Betsimisanka  tribe.      After  reoxganiaing  the 
schools,  and  establishinj^  classes  for  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
two  oongregatlonsy  and  visiting  the  preaching  stations  lying  near  the 
town,  and  feeling  that  the  evangelist  might  be  safely  left  in  ohaiga 
for  a  time,  I  started  on  a  visit  to  all  the  chozohes  In  tke  dlstriot 
south  of  Maroantsetra  and  north  of  Ivatomandry,  and  their  respec- 
tive out-stations.    Accordingly,  after  preparing  our  travelling  gear, 
and  securing  men  both  to  carry  myself  and  the  luggage,  we  turned 
our  faces  towards  the  north  on  August  9th  for  a  journey  of  about 
seven  hundred  miles,  chiefly  along  the  coast. 

Not  having  started  so  early  in  the  morning  as  I  antidpated,  we 
were  compelled  most  reluctantly  to  stop  short  of  Imahavdkmik 
(Foule  Point)  by  about  an  hour's  run,  and  nuike  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit  in  a  village  of  five  small 
huts,  and  called  Ankadirano.  Three  or  four  men  besides  myself 
occupied  one,  which,  although  the  largest  in  the  place,  was  only  long 
enough  to  admit  my  stretcher  and  a  couple  of  very  small  boxes  at 
the  foot,  the  remaining  part  of  the  floor  being  occupied  by  the  men 
and  the  few  articles  belonging  to  tlie  landlord.  We  burned  a  light 
all  nighty  but  neither  the  lamp  nor  the  chattering  of  the  men,  while 
they  sat  round  their  dish  of  rice,  discussing  their  evening  meal,  was 
sufficient  to  deter  innumerable  rats  from  disporting  themselves  chwe 
above  our  heads.  In  this  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  many  wreMhed 
nights'  experiences  in  the  Betsileo  country,  where  very  mnbh  the 
same  species  of  night  acdommodation  is  provided  for  the  weaiy 
traveller,  rendered  in  the  latter  case,  however,  more  unbearable  by 
the  offensive  smell  so  inseparable  finom  the  Betsileo  residences. 

Wednesday,  August  \Oih, — ^This  morning,  after  passbg  along  the 
edge  of  some  inland  lagoons,  crossing  others,  and  one  fine  river  (the 
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SCanandrahona)^  we  reached  Imahav^lona  in  time  to  have  a  ohat 
with  the  pastor  and  people  before  breakfast. 

Going  first  to  the  Hova  Forty  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Qoyemor,  I 
found  him  to  be  one  of  the  old  Christians  whose  faith  stood  the  test 
of  the  persecution;  or,  perliaps  I  ought  rather  to  say,  that  he 
represents  himself  to  have  been  a  Christian  before  the  persecution 
broke  out.  After  introducing  myself  to  him,  and  presenting  my 
credentials,  I  urged  upon  him,  as  one  of  our  church  members,  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  school ;  for,  although  tl^ere  appears  to 
have  been  a  church  formed  here  for  very  many  years,  yet  there  is 
no  pretence  of  a  school.  The  children  of  our  church  members  who 
are  learning  at  all  attend  the  school  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  €k)spel,  while  a  great  number  are  growing  up  in  the  greatest 
ignorance.  The  Goyemor  promised  to  aid  the  pastor  in  this  most 
desirable  work  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  and,  in  fact,  sent  for  the 
pastor  and  deacons  to  come  and  see  me ;  and,  after  the  usual  Intro- 
duotionsand  compliments,  we  there  and  then  formed  ourselves  into 
a  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

After  the  Governor  had  exacted  a  promise  that  I  would  not  be 
long  before  I  paid  them  another  visit,  we  engaged  in  prayer,  asking 
for  ablessing  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  work ;  and  I  went  to 
the  lower  town — ^theport — ^toget  some  breakfast  and  havj  some  quiet 
conversation  with  the  pastor.  Here,  as  subsequently  elsewhere,  I 
found  that  the  church  was  little  better  than  such  in  name  only.* 

Mahambo  is  a  small  Hova  fort  and  town  of  about  150  houses, 
with  a  very  fair,  though  small  and  intricate,  harbour,  formed  by  a 
point  of  land  on  the  one  side  and  a  coral  reef  on  the  other.  The 
town  Is  almost  wholly  given  upt  othe  rum  barrel ;  in  fact,  when  I 
arrived,  as  it  was  dark,  I  began  to  question  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  get  a  house  to  put  up  in. 

Next  morning  I  had  some  conversation  with  the  pastor,  who  is 
quite  a  boy,  apparently  of  about  nineteen,  but  is  married,  and  has 
one  child  He  eame  down  from  the  capital  highly  recommended  by 
the  native  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Antananarivo,  and 


^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  made  a  second  journey  to  ImahavMona,  and 
foond  that  they  have  now  a  school  of  eighty-six,  taught  by  a  teacher  from  the 
capital    A  class  has  also  been  formed  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  church 

members. 
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although  80  youDgy  may  be  able  to  do  a  little  good  in  the  dlreodon 
of  teachlog  the  children.  At  present,  although  there  ai6  rix^-one 
church  memberBi  there  is  no  school  of  any  kind,  nor  has  there  eYsr 
been  one,  and,  in  saying  that,  the  spiritual  sloth  or  death  of  the 
place  may  be  inferred. 

When  I  met  with  the  GoTemor,  who  is  newly  appointed,  and  was 
one  of  our  members  at  Tamatave,  and  his  wife,  one  of  oar  teaoheii 
there,  he  fully  admitted  the  justice  of  my  representations,  sayiiig  he 
was  equally  grieved  with  myself  to  find  the  children  had  been  so 
neglected.  He  promised  that  he  would  set  on  foot  at  once  those 
measures  which  would  help  to  cany  out  my  wishes,  and,  at  the  suns 
time,  conform  to  the  laws  recently  published,  requiring  ereiy  child 
over  eight  yean  of  age  to  be  taught* 

Thursday^  August  Wth. — ^Nearly  the  whole  road  to-day  has  been 
by  the  seaside,  on  the  loose,  white  sand.  Tlie  little  bits  of  inlsni 
paths  travelled  in  crossing  some  of  the  capes  are  quite  a  relief  to 
all.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  forest,  and  the  cool  shade  ii 
very  refreshing  after  the  intense  heat  and  glare  from  the  white  sand 
and  whiter  breakers.  At  noon  we  reached  Fenoarivo,  the  busiflst 
place  along  the  coast  between  Maroantsetra  and  Tamatavei  Tho 
Hova  fort,  supposed  to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  country,  bat 
ridiculously  far  inland  for  its  purpose,  is,  with  the  soldiers'  houses  on 
its  western  side,  called  Ivohimasina.  Separated  from  the  port  hy  a 
Mttle  space,  and  further  north  along  the  coast,  is  another  coUeotioa 
of  houses,  chiefly  occupied  by  those  engaged  in  the  rice  trade. 

Each  division  has  its  own  church  and  pastor,  but  only  one  vaij 
small  sohooL  A  school  of  150  scholars  had  been  collected  by  some 
of  the  former  church  members,  but  they  had  a  difficulty  in  procurlog 
a  teacher.  When  the  bishop  of  the  churches  of  the  Society  fat  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Madagascar  was  here,  he  heard  of  their 
difficulty  and  appointed  a  teacher,  giving  him  a  large  salary  to 
superintend  these  scholars.  Thus  the  anomaly  was  established  here 
of  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  schoolmaster  teaching 
the  children  of  the  members  of  churches  professedly  oonneofted  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society ;  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
'.^f  the  Gospel  have  no  church  in  either  of  these  three  towns.    Oar 

*  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  town  of  Hahambo  I  found  a  school  of  forty-two  hcu^ 
taught  by  the  Govemor'a  son,  one  of  our  former  scholars  at  TamatarOr 
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Bohool  oontains  twenty  ohildren  drawn  from  recent  arriyaLii  and  the 
yoongeBt  dtiildren,  who  are  jast  commencing  to  learn. 

In  the  three  ohnrohes  there  are  123  memberSi  and  two  of  the 
pwton  bear  a  good  reputation  both  among  their  own  people  and,  as 
iitf  ia  I  could  learn,  among  the  foreigners.  After  leaving  Fenoarivo 
the  coast  begins  to  assume  a  slightly  different  aspect — ^rolcanio  rocks 
lie  scattered  about  on  the  beachi  and  a  laige  bed  of  blue  clay 
has  been  laid  bare  by  the  washing  away  of  top-soil  At  a  distance 
this  bed  looks  like  the  blue  slaty  rock  found  in  places  &rther  north| 
snd  so  tempted  my  men  (on  our  return  journey)  to  follow  the  low 
beech  hi  preference  to  keeping  the  ordinary  path  along  the  higher 
oliff-like  land.  They,  or  I  may  say,  we^  paid  for  the  mistake  with  a 
tharongh  wetting,  and  not  a  little  alarm  on  the  part  of  one  or  twOb 

We  had  not  progressed  far  on  our  road  northward  before  we  dis 
coyered  that  we  should  not  be  able  to  reach  Ifanangory,  the  town 
where  we  had  proposed  to  deep,  and  which  had  been  pointed  out  by 
the  people  at  FenoariTo  as  a  suitable  place  to  put  up  at  for  the  night, 
and  which  looked  quite  near  from  the  outlook  at  the  fort.  However 
we  had  heard  also  that  there  was  another  town  an  hour's  ride  south 
of  Manangozy,  which  would  afford  us  shelter  if  we  found  it  was 
gettfaig  dariL  Accordingly  we  made  up  our  minds  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  accommodation  of  the  smaller  town,  and  hoped  there  would 
be  sufficient  provisions  for  our  company  of  deven  men.  I  was  Ac 
more  willing  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  the  men  in  this  matter,  as 
we  had,  after  an  hour^s  travdling,  lost  dght  of  the  baggage-bearers, 
who  had  tailed  off  inmiediatdy  after  leaving  Fenoarivo.  We  arrived 
at  Tamp61o  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  found  how  grievoudy  we 
W6ie  to  be  disappointed.  There  was  the  town  certainly,  but  where 
were  the  people  %  We  soon  satisfied  ourselves  on  that  point—the 
town  was  deserted.  There  was  nothhig  for  it  but  to  dose  up  as  well 
ss  we  could  some  of  the  openings  in  the  best  houses,  fed  about  in 
the  dark  for  the  best  place  to  lie  for  the  night,  and  then,  hungxy  and 
tired,  try  to  think  we  had  had  our  dinner,  get  to  deep  and  forget  the 
discomfort. 

On  Friday f  August  12  A,  after  choosing  four  men  to  return  and 
hont  up  the  luggage  we  walked  on  to  Manangory,  and  in  as  short  a 
time  as  living  fowl  was  ever  transformed  into  a  breakfost,  cooked 
ud  didied  up  with  rice,  wan  thftt  Q&9  wc  bought  .from  the  chief  of 


*' 
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the  village.  Although  fingen  had  to  serre  the  offioe  of  fbck,  and  a 
hom  spoon  to  perform  the  remaining  datiee  of  the  table^  atiEnge  to 
say  we  enjoyed  onr  meal  and  were  not  too  fastidloas  about  the  tabb 
appurtenanoes.    At  11*30  the  laggards  oame  in. 

Just  at  doak  we  arrived  at  Manakatafana^  a  amall  Hova  town  and 
garrison  placed  here  for  thecolleoting  of  the  onstoms.  The  governor, 
a  decrepit  old  man,  ie  also  the  pastor  of  the  church,  consiBting  of 
thirty  members — all  the  Hovas  in  the  place,  which  of  itself  speaks  for 
the  standard  of  church  fellowship.  There  are  four  preachers  and  two 
deacons,  but  no  pretence  of  a  school.  The  place  is  one  of  the  most  dead 
alive  places  I  have  seen.  It  has  the  appearance  of  complete  stagnation, 
always  excepting  the  mosquitoes  which  are  ever  active  and  thrive 
here  wonderfully.  On  questioning  some  of  the  ohuroh  membesii  I 
was  grieved  at  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  sacred  things  vrtdoh  ttasf 
displayed. 

All  I  oould  do  here  was  to  read  and  pray  with  the  peopb,  urge 
them  to  more  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  press  upoa 
them  the  importance  of  teaching  the  children,  even  though  there  aie 
but  few.  The  next  morning,  after  a  fiedr  run  of  five  hours,  we  reached 
Isoanerana,  or  Ivongo,  as  it  has  been  called ;  but  properly  q^eaUng 
the  latter  is  the  name  of  the  department  or  division  of  tha 
Betsimisaraka  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  Isoanerana. 
Along  the  road,  which  is  increasing  in  difficulty  each  day,  we  passed 
great  rocky  promontories,  beds  of  lava  that  have  evidently  run  down 
molten  into  the  sea,  and  in  one  place  a  bed  of  slate. 

Tliis  being  an  important  post,  as  the  chief  port  abreast  of  St 
Mary's,  or,  as  it  is  called  here,  Nosy  Ibraha,  the  governor  is  a  more 
intelligent  man  than  many  along  the  coast  We  had  a  long  chat 
together  after  I  had  presented  my  letter  of  introduction,  and  lie 
favourably  impressed  me.  But — and  here  again  my  hopes  for  bettor 
things  were  soon  nipped  in  the  bud — I  discovered  from  the  people 
here  and  in  Manompana,  which  I  visited  two  days  subsequently,  that  he 
is  livfaig  with  the  runaway  ^fe  of  a  Hova  at  the  latter  town,  his  own 
wife  being  still  in  Imerina,  Our  work  here  in  the  Betsiausaiaka  is 
not  so  much  a  doing  and  buUding  up,  as  it  Is  an  undoing  and  pulling 
down,  a  shovelling  out  of  the  rubbish,  and  destruction  of  the  rotted- 
aess.  This**  must  be  done  before  there  Is  a  dear  qiace  lor  tbe 
.  foundation  of  tho  pure  and  tbe  boly. 
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Next  day,  Sunday,  we  assembled  In  the  ohnroh  at  about  eight 
o'elooki  and  after  examining  the  school  of  forty-fiye  children,  and 
giving  a  little  advioe  to  the  teacher,  I  preached  to  about  200  people, 
tryhig  to  make  them  understand  a  little  of  the  Ioyc  of  Christ,  and 
our  duty  to  our  Heayenly  Father.  Dismissing  the  general  congre- 
gation, I  had  some  serious  talk  with  the  church  members,  pastor,  and 
deacons.  Pointing  out  their  duty  as  a  church,  I  left  them  to  adopt 
Booh  measures  as  they  think  best  for  carrying  out  my  instructions. 

In  the  afternoon  we  made  a  short  run  to  Antsiraka,  held  a  service 
in  the  little  chapel  there,  and  examined  the  schooL  This  is  a  small 
place,  but  has  one  or  two  small  Tillages  inland  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  the  people  from  which  also  attend  senrice  here. 
There  are  twelve  church  members,  a  school  of  sixteen,  two  preachers, 
and  a  sdhoolmaster.  The  town  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
cape  marked  on  the  maps  as  Point  Larree,  and  is  the  nearest  point 
to  St.  Mary's,  which  can  be  distinctly  seen  from  Antsbraka.  On  the 
north  of  the  point  Is  a  very  good  anchorage  for  schooners,  and  the 
whole  coast  north  and  south  of  this,  being  under  the  lee  of  the  long 
Island  to  the  east,  is  remarkably  quiet,  and  free  from  the  heavy 
roUeri  that  break  in  foam  on  the  beach  further  south. 

Aamall  house  of  one  room  was  found  for  me  to  pass  the  night  in 
but  although  this  Is  a  Jgovemment  town  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  ns  all  without  a  number  of  the  bearers  occupying  the  same  house 
with  me.  In  the  morning  I  saw  the  sick  folk  and  gave  them  the 
best  advice  I  could,  and  medicine  where  I  thought  it  was  needed. 
After  that  we  assembled  the  church  members  and  discussed  a  few 
matters  relating  to  the  conduct  of  one  or  two  communicants,  and  left 
thingv  in  train  for  developing  a  better  and  holier  life  among  them. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  COMET  AS  SEEN  IN  CENTRAL  AFRICA 

Mb.  a  J.  CoFFLBSTONE,  ChuTch  missionary  at  IJyni,  referring,  under 
date  September  28th,  to  the  recall  by  the  chief  Mirambo  of  a  caravan  of 
ivory  on  the  alleged  ground  of  threatened  collision  with  a  rival  caravan, 
writes: — ^''This  seems  plausible,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
appearance  of  the  magnificent  comet  has  had  something  to  do  with  it,  as 
the  Wanyamwezi  are  terribly  afraid.  Certainly  I  never  have  seen  each  a 
sight  as  that  which  the  comet  has  been  presenting  for  some  mornings  past." 
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Bt  THB  RsY.  8.  MATBEBy  F.L.S. 

CA.PE  OMOBIN  being  low  and  not  dlBcemible  at  a  diatanoa^  an 
iaolated  mountain  better  yialble  to  navlgaton  is  aometlmea 
called  by  them  Gape  Comorin.  Tbia  mountahi,  the  moat  aontberly 
in  TraTanoore^  la  called  bj  the  people  ''Medicine  Hill/'  being  aup- 
pond  to  be  the  yety  hill  which  the  monkey  god,  Hanuman,  brought, 
as  xttlated  in  the  Ramayana,  from  a  diatanoe  of  fifteen  hundred  milea 
farther  north,  and  threw  down  here.  He  had  been  aent  to  it  for 
medimnal  herba  to  reatore  the  dead  and  wounded  of  Banui'a  army, 
and  not  being  able,  in  hia  haate,  to  reoogniae  the  particular  plants,  he 
palled  up  the  mountain  itaelf,  and  brought  it  on  hia  ahouldera.  It 
aoemfl^  howerer,  that  in  hurriedly  depositing  his  burden  he  turned  it 
upside  down  1 

The  aoathem  termination  of  the  range  of  the  Western  Ghauts,  a 
bold,  conspionouB  summit  and  magnificent  mass  of  solid  rock,  with  a 
dear  fall  of  many  hundred  feet  towards  the  Tinneyelly  side,  has  also 
been  erroneously  taken  f6r  the  Gape,  though  seyeral  miles  distant 
from  it. 

The  road  to  the  Gape  is  broad,  and  pleasantly  shaded  fbr  some 
miles  with  banyan  trees,  which  in  many  parts  stretch  quite  across 
the  road.  Gape  Oomorin  is  supposed,  along  with  seyeral  other  noted 
places  in  India,  to  be  yery  sacred,  and  is  yisited  by  pilgrims  from  all 
parts,  though  those  residing  near  it  do  not  share  in  the  enchantment. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  the  whole  country  is  a  mass  of 
palmyras,  as  the  coast  is  of  cocoa-nut  palms.  The  laud  Is  not  high, 
and  slopes  gently  down  into  the  sea.  At  the  north  end  of  the  yillage 
stands  a  large  Roman  OathoUc  church  and  a  yillage  of  fisher-people, 
just  Buch  as  Xayier  laboured  amongst  so  successfully  three  centuries 
ago.  Seyeral  low  enclosures  with  pyramidal  stones,  or  demon  altars, 
may  be  noticed  in  the  yioinity. 

A  street  of  Brahman  houses  leads  down  to  the  traydlera'  rest- 
house^  where  Gtosains  and  other  religious  mendicants  and  pilgrims 
from  Northern  India  abide,  and  may  be  heard  chanting  their  orisons, 
and  to  the  pagoda  and  the  bathing-places  on  the  shore.  The  total 
population  Is  about  2,300.  Various  buildings  are  scattered  about, 
and  minor  ahrinea  of  Pilleiyar  and  other  deities.    The  great  temple 
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ifl  dedicated  to  Bhagavathli  or  Doigai  the  patron  goddess  of  theplaoe, 
whioh  Is  named  after  her,  Kamari,  "  the  Yligln,''  and  who  appean  to 
have  been  worshipped  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny,  for  he  maa- 
tions  the  place  by  tills  name.  The  monthly  bathing  in  honour  of 
the  goddess  is  still  oontinuedy  bat  is  not  practised  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  former  times.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  temple 
is  about  11,000  rupees.  From  without,  little  of  it  is  Tibbie  exoept 
the  high  walls  adorned  with  perpendicular  streaks  of  red,  and  the 
flat  terraced  roofs.  Of  coursOy  it  cannot  be  entered  by  strangerSy  or 
low-caste  people,  for  close  inspection.  In  front  are  four  remaikaUe 
stone  monoliths  rising  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  as  if 
intended  to  support  a  portico,  but  left  unfiuished,  as  in  Madura  and 
Tanjore,  which  it  is  said  is  always  done  to  neutralise  the  "  ctD  eye." 
The  festival  is  held  for  five  days  in  the  year,  when  the  place  is 
''  wholly  glyen  to  idolatry." 

The  passage  between  the  Brahman  Street  and  the  Temple  and 
Choultry  has  once  been  paved  with  large  stones,  and  the  pillars  ai 
the  sides  well  carved,  but  these  have  now  mostly  fallen  in  the  dost 
The  great  stone  Oheultry  is  more  accessible,  and  a  really  artistic 
production.  It  consists  of  a  corniced  roof,  say  eighteen  fbet  in 
height,  resting  upon  twelve  carved  pillars.  The  sides  are  dosed  in 
with  walls,  and  the  front  partly  closed  with  cross  bars  and  beams  of 
stone,  leaving  but  a  small  opening  for  entrance.  Within  are  two 
rows  of  dark  granite  pillars  on  each  side,  with  good  sculptures,  some 
of  them  large  and  spirited  representations  of  Vishnu,  Brahmi» 
Hanuman,  Krishna,  and  other  Hindu  gods ;  figures  holding  a  lamp 
in  outstretched  hands — a  good  design  for  an  ornamental  lamp^and 
the  pillars  covered  on  all  sides  with  scrolls  and  figures.  Tvo 
striking  grotesque  sculptures  represent  the  fabulous  Tali,  with  ikoe 
and  body  of  a  lion,  and  trunk  of  an  elephant ;  underneath,  a  smaller 
elephant  raises  his  trunk,  which  intertwines  with  the  probosoiBof 
the  upper  one ;  and  this  elephant  itself  rests  on  a  human  figare. 
Iq  the  mouths  of  the  Talis  are  stone  balls,  which  will  turn  round  bat 
not  come  out,  the  whole  being  cleverly  carved  out  of  the  solid  block. 

On  the  shore  are  several  small  bathing-places  for  the  use  of  the 
Uaharajah  and  Brahmans  bathing  in  the  sacred  waters  in  hononr  of 
the  goddess — small  square  buildings,  like  the  ordinary  roadside  rest- 
houses,  supported  on  stone  pillars.    Here  may  be  gathered  specimeni  of 
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lemarltthle  sands— one  hright  reddiah  in  colonr,  formed  of  grains  of 
gunet  saoli  as  (p  found  In  laiger  pieces  in  Ceylon;  and  the  celebrated 
'Use  sand/'  with  grains  bearing  a  dose  resemblance  to  rioOi  respecting 
which  the  priests  relate  some  foolish  legends.    One  version  has  already 
been  recorded.  It  is  as  foUows : — **  The  yonngest  daughter  of  the  King 
id  Pindi,  named  Kany&  Eomariy  was  sought  in  marriage  by  a  foreign 
giant^  named  Vanasaram.     She  accepted  his  suit  and  agreed  to  many 
him  on  one  condition,  which  she  hoped  he  could  never  fulfil— namely, 
that  he  should  on  the  wedding  day  give  the  guests  rice  to  eat  which 
liad  been  sown,  grown,  out,  winnowed,  and  cooked  upon  that  very 
day.    Much  to  her  astonishment  the  ugly  monster  performed  the 
task    Greatly  enraged  she  cursed  the  rice,  which  became  stones  ; 
die  cursed  the  chaff,  which  became  sand  ;  she  broke  down  a  bridge 
which  the  giant  had  placed  there  for  his  convenience,  and  finally  slew 
the  giant  himsell"*    Another  version  is  to  the  effect  that  when  the 
god  Siva  was  going  on  a  certain  night  privately  to  marry  the  goddess, 
the  morning  unexpectedly  broke  (its  dawn  being  heralded  by  the 
oiowing  of  a  oock,  which  compelled  him  to  retrace  his  steps),  and  all 
the  rice  whioh  had  been  prepared  for  the  wedding  was  petrified  and 
thrown  on  the  shore.    A  couple  of  low,  black,  rocky  islets  a  little 
way  out  in  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  one  of  which  a  fresh-water  well 
is  said  to  exist,  with  one  or  two  smaller  rooks,  on  which  the  sea 
fareaksi  form  the  last  points  of  solid  land  in  India. 

POLYNESIAN  MISSIONS-A  POSTSCRIPT. 
I  VKRT  much  regret  that,  owing  to  press  of  work  in  connection  with 
Madagascar  at  the  time  of  writing  the  article  on  the  above  subject  in  the 
Januaiy  Chbokicls,  I  omitted  to  mention  how  much  I  was  indebted  for 
information  contained  in  that  article  to  a  little  book  by  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.R.G.S.,  now  of  Dublin,  but  for  many  years  missionary 
at  Samoa.    I  am,  however,  glad  to  be  allowed  to  supply  the  deficiency  here, 
and  to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Whitmee^s  admirable  little  book  entitled 
Fol/^naia :  Island^  Baces^  Missions,  in  Snow's  "  Outline  Missionary  Series,* 
from  which,  at  the  cost  of  sixpence,  more  compact  information  can  be  gained 
as  to  the  Pacific  Islands,  their  people,  and  the  mission  work  among  them, 
than  could  be  obtained  in  many  large  and  costly  volumes.     I  should  also 
add  that  the  information  as  to  the  areas  of  the  Pacific  region  occupied  by 
the  three  great  racial  divisions  of  the  Polynesians,  was  derived  from  Mr. 
Whitmee's  "  Ethnological  Map  of  the  Pacific  Islands,"  published  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  Anthropological  Institute.  Jambs  Sibbse,  jun. 

*  Mullens's  Missions  in  South  India,  p.  94 
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in.— g;je  'gt^m  of  Cenfral  %ix\t^ 

Bt  Mb.  Waltbb  Hutlbt. 
(Continued.) 

Leaying  the  Wajiji,  and  oroBsing  Lake  Tanganika  to  its  westein 
shore,  we  oome  to  a  tribe  dififerent  in  many  respects  from  those 
already  referred  to.  This  is  seen  in  thehr  mode  of  dress,  and,  also 
in  their  language.  These  people  are  called  Wa-guha — ^that  is,  the 
people  of  U-guha;  the  prefix  wa  indicating  plurality  of  people,  and 
u  denoting  a  country.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  sound  of  their 
language,  and  of  its  being  apparently  separated  into  short  syllables, 
the  nick-name  Wa-holu-holu  is  applied  to  them.  Among  these 
people  we  meet  with  something  that  at  first  looks  Tory  much  like 
idolatry :  carved  figures,  representing  in  most  oases  human  forms, 
to  which  a  certain  amount  of  superstition  is^attached,  are  to  be  found. 
There  are  also  sacred  places,  two  of  which  I  have  often  visited. 
One  of  these  places  is  upon  a  small  island,  to  which  it  seemed  to  give 
an  air  of  mystery.  Tales  are  related  of  the  wonderful  things  to  be 
seen,  and  the  sounds  to  be  heard  upon  it. 

It  was  not  long  after  taking  up  my  residence  in  the  district 
that,  with  my  colleague,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  visit  this  island, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fine  timber  it  contained.  Taking  with 
us  an  old  native  as  guide,  we  reached  its  shores ;  on  landing  by  boat 
we  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  density  of  its  growth  and  the  fineness 
of  some  of  its  timber.  One  particularly  dense  spot  we  wished  to 
examine  more  minutely,  when  our  guide  came  up  and  endeavoured 
to  prevent  us,  saying  that  it  was  the  sacred  place.  We  then  retired, 
and  sometime  afterwards  learned  that  it  had  obtained  this  sanctity  on 
account  of  its  being  the  burial-place  of  the  chiefs.  The  other  spot 
which  is  held  as  sacred,  as  the  local  habitation  of  a  superior  being,  is 
upon  a  high  ridge  of  hills,  and  at  a  point  where  one  of  the  finest 
views  in  Central  Africa  meets  the  eye  on  all  sides.  A  place  fit  to 
build  a  temple  upon,  where  the  lowering  mountains  on  one  hand,  and 
the  expanse  of  the  lake  on  the  other,  alike  combine  to  arrest  atten- 
tion.  Here  the  untutored  heathen  do  homage,  with  the  utmost 
regularity,  to  the  sphrit  which  rules  over  this  beautiful  scene.  A 
huge  heap  of  grass,  leaves,  twigs,  Sso»f  testifies  to  this ;  for,  as  each 
person  approaches^  he  plucks  the  one  or  the  other  to  oast  upon  the 
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heap  ere  he  passes  on.     Every  year  the  grass  around  It  la  bamed| 
and  in  this  way  much  of  the  heap  is  consumed^  bat  more  or  less 
always  remains.    No  native  will  wllfally  fire  the  grass  in  this  place  ; 
to  do  so  woald  be  to  inour  the  wrath  of  the  spirit     What  this 
spirit  is  which  rules  over  and  resides  at  this  place,  is  difficult  to  say ; 
certainly,  however,  he  is  not  a  spirit  whose  sole  end  and  aim  is  to 
do  evil,  but  rather  the  reverse ;    thus  showing  this  tribe  to  be  a 
step  in  advance  of  the  tribe  first  mentioned.    A  writer  upon  the 
Fetishism  of  the  West  Coast,  says  that  there  fear  rules  instead  of 
trost,  anxiety  in  place  of  joy,  hate  for  love  I    Such  a  creed  might  be 
expected  from  a  people  long  enslaved,  but  these  Waguha  pray,  or 
beg,  not  only  that  evil  may  be  averted,  but  that  good  may  come, 
thus  showing  that  they  have  much  brighter  views  of  life  than  the 
tribes  of  the  West.     The  fact  tb»t  slavery  has  not  yet  had  much 
effect  upon  them  may  account  in  some  measure  for  this.    The  carved 
figures,  representing  human  beings,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  are  sometimes  dressed  as  the  natives  themselves  dress  ;  but  in 
the  head  may  be  seen  small  goats'  horns,  which  are  filled  with  medi- 
dne  by  a  properly  qualified«-or  rather — an  acknowledged,  medicine 
man,  who  is  rain-maker  and  witch-finder  combined.    These  horns, 
when  filled,  are  placed  with  due  care  in  the  head  of  the  image,  which 
is  placed  until  wanted  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  hut  where  its 
owner  resides.    When  the  owner  intends  going  to  war,  this  image  is 
brought  out,  and  the  spirit  which  it  represents  is  prayed  to ;  the  sight 
of  the  image  apparently  suggesting  the  presence  of  the  spirit  whose 
help  is  sought.    These  images  are  also  brought  forward  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  moon,  on  which  day  the  chiefs  will  remain  in  their 
own  villages,  and  sometimes  in  their  huts,  making  medicine  or  pray- 
ing through  the  images  to  their  ancestors.    The  finest  figure  of  this 
kind  I  have  ever  seen  is  one  which  was  obtained  by  my  colleague ;  it ' 
was  brought  home  by  myself,  and  is  nuw  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.     This  figure  has  seven  heads,  forming  a 
circle ;  from  these  heads  spring  innumerable  small  figures,  which  in 
most  oases  are  merely  a  piece  of  stick  carved  rudely  with  the  outlhie 
of  a  &oe.    What  this  idol  is  supposed  to  represent  we  could  not 
ascertain,  beyond  the  hot  that  each  of  the  seven  faces  had  a  name. 
The  natives  did  not  seem   to  value  it  very  highly,  as  they  raised 
no  difficulty  about  sellhig  it.    In  form  it  bears  a  remarkable  ro- 
semblanoe  to  the  productions  of  Hindoo  mytholoev* 
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There  is  no  remnant  amongst  this  tribe  of  flie  worship  of  the  loni 
but  they  associate  the  name  of  the  evening  star  with  the  term  for 
<<  home."  As  stated  by  one  of  themselves,  they  believe  that  at  death 
they  go  into  the  sunset,  there  to  be  judged  for  their  past  life  fay  a 
Great  Being,  with  whom  they  may  be  allowed  to  live.  Should  they 
have  done  evil  In  this  life  they  are  cast  out.  The  spbits  oast  out 
become  a  power  for  evil.  The  spirits  who  are  permitted  to  reside 
with  the  Great  Being  become  a  power  for  good ;  and  it  Is  to  thsM 
spirits  they  pray,  and  for  the  use  of  these  spirits  they  erect  little  hut- 
like  dwellings.  I  may  add  that  this  tribe  is  remarkable  for  its  honesty. 

I  have  mentioned  the  ra!n-maker|  which  office  b  generally  oom* 
bined  with  that  of  the  xnedicine-man  or  doctor.  I  could  never  learn 
much  about  this  personage,  beyond  his  existence,  and  his  ability  to 
produce  rain  when  and  where  he  pleased. 

We  have  yet  to  refer  to  the  witch-finder,  for  belief  in  witchcraft  is 
the  most  firmly-rooted  of  any  amongst  these  people.  In  most 
uncultured  nations  this  belief  is  met  with;  but  in  Central  Africa  it 
Is  found  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  From  these  and  other 
facts,  the  conviction  has  long  been  forced  upon  my  mind  that  these 
people  must,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  had  their  home  In  the 
north ;  and,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  have  migrated  southwards. 
We  may  instance  the  fidnt  resemblances  found  in  their  religioai 
ideas — ^the  belief,  for  example,  of  the  Wanyamwezl  in  the  evil  power 
of  the  sun — which  connect  them  with  the  ancient  Assyrians.  Agahi, 
the  many-headed  figure  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  remote  coa- 
neetion  with  Hhidoo  myths.  Batiier,  therefore,  flian  oondude  that 
these  ideas  have  been  evolved  out  of  their  own  oonsdousness,  may 
we  not  regard  them  as  fUnt  rays  of  the  religious  light  of  a  past  sgs^ 
which,  M  one  generation  suceeeds  another,  wiU  become  more  dioi, 
and*  by  degrees,  will  degenerate  into  an  unmeaning  supenfltloft  I 
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Tbh  Bev.  Maurice  Phillips,  of  Salem,  writes  respecting  a  visit  to 
Kombur :— "  In  this  village  we  saw  margoA  leaves  strewed  on  the  top  of 
every  house,  and,  on  asking  the  people  tive  reason  why,  were  tdd  thst  i 
white  crow  was  on  its  way  from  Vellore  to  these  parta^  and  tkat^m  i^ist- 
ever  house  it  alighted  some  of  its  inmates  would  be  sure  to  die^  and  the 
house  itself  be  burnt.  Leaves  of  the  margosa  tree  were  the  only  mesns  of 
keeping  it^away  I    These  people  dei^  every  mortal  thing." 
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IV.— CJina — ^Sankiirg. 

Bt   the  RbT.   WM.  MxriBHEAD. 

I  HAVE  just  retomed  from  an  interesting  visit  to  this  city  daring 
the  time  of  the  Triennial  Examinations  there.  The  general 
appearance  of  things  and  the  order  and  oonrse  observed  at  snoh  a 
season,  seem  to  be  the  same  as  prevail  elsewhere  in  China  on  occasions 
of  the  kind.  The  time,  too,  when  these  examinations  occnr  is  identical 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Yarions  particulars  connected  with  them 
at  Hangohow  and  Peking  have  already  appeared  in  your  paper,  but 
mj  experience  of  what  I  met  with  it  at  Nanking  may  not  be  re- 
dundant. 

The  stndents  from  the  provinces  of  Anhuei  and  Eiang-su  were 
inoluded  in  the  above  examination,  and  as  these  provinces  are  dis- 
tingnished  for  their  literary  attainments,  there  was,  as  always,  a 
Teiy  laxge  attendance.  The  average  number  was  said  to  be  20,000, 
comprlaing  old  graduates  and  new  batches  of  the  B.A.  class  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  different  Hsien  cities,  since  the  last  Triennial 
examination  for  the  M.  A.  degree.  Those  belonging  to  the  latter  class 
bad  been  examined  several  days  before  the  general  meeting  to  see  if 
their  abilities  were  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  of  course  many  had 
been  rejected,  and  their  admission  into  the  circle  deferred  till  the 
next  time.  For  a  week  or  more  prior  to  the  gathering,  the  steamers 
np  and  down  the  river  were  crowded  with  candidates  for  honours, 
ready  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  mode  of  travel  for  its  cheapness; 
oeleritj  and  convenience  as  compared  with  their  own  native  method^ 
whatever  they  may  have  thought  of  those  who  initiated  the  system. 
They  were  uniformly  reported  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  the 
utmoflt  propriety  on  board,  and  seemed  to  appreciate  the  high 
advantage  of  being  huddled  together  in  dose  contact,  which  to  a 
foreigner  would  have  been  anything  but  agreeable. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  and  within  two  or  three  days  oi 
the  time  appointed,  there  was  first  a  considerable  excitement  at  the 
proepect  of  the  Chief  Literary  Chancellor  making  his  appearance. 
Ihe  students  and  the  people  were  alike  on  the  qui  vive  in  anticipation, 
and  irere  prepared  to  £^ve  him  a  cordial  welcome.  That  event  over, 
the  day  dawned,  the  8th  of  the  present  Chinese  month,  when  the 
woik  was  b^gun.    The  streets  adjacent  to  the  Examination  Hall  were 
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crowded  with  the  aspirants  for  fame,  all  hastening  to  the  place  of  trial. 
Their  appearance  was  interesting  and  novel  to  a  first  obserrer.  Than 
were  three  different  roads  or  ayennes  leading  to  the  hall  bj  whioh 
the  students  from  the  varioos  cities  to  which  they  belonged  went  in. 
No  order  prevailed  in  this  part  of  the  menu  beyond  that  each  dasi  of 
students  had  their  way  determined  by  the  district  from  which  they 
came,  so  tliat  no  confiision  took  place  in  respect  of  th^  line  of 
entrance.  The  gates  were  closely  guarded  by  soldiers,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  one  getting  in  who  was  not  entitled  to  do  so.  As  for  the 
students^  they  Iiad  each  a  bag  hanging  by  a  string  round  thdr  nedSy 
containing  their  writing  materials,  and  In  front  of  it  was  pasted  the 
name  of  the  city  or  district  they  came  firom.  Tliey  had  also  porlen 
or  attendants  who  carried  their  bedding,  baskets  and  various  knick- 
knacks  for  use  during  the  time  they  were  in  the  Hall.  They  were  of 
all  ages,  from  under  twenty  to  sixty  years  old,  and  Indeed  a  number 
seemed  greatly  to  exceed  the  latter  age,  and  show  very  little  fitness 
for  either  literary  or  civil  position. 

On  the  10th  the  students  came  out  of  the  HaU  for  the  first  time^ 
and  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  what  they  did  wlien 
they  went  in.  They  had  a  weary  and  woe-bygone  look ;  and  no 
wonder,  considering  their  miserable  accommodation  inside  and  the 
care  and  anxiety  of  their  work.  They  did  not  all  come  out  together, 
as  the  crash  would  have  been  too  great.  Their  exit  was  preceded 
by  the  firing  of  tliree  guns,  and  a  certain  time  was  allowed  them  to 
make  up  their  baskets  and  belongings.  As  they  issued  from  the 
avenue  leadbig  to  the  Hall  they  were  beset  by  donkey-drivets  and 
others,  who  laid  hold  of  their  goods  and  chattels  like  porters  and 
cabmen  at  home,  and  the  poor  fellows  had  to  gtasp  them  and  tradge 
along  the  best  way  they  could.  Some  had  thefr  attendants  and  chain, 
and  seemed  to  be  in  good  circumstances.  Others  had  to  cany  their 
own  burdens,  which  were  now  of  double  weight,  after  the  wony  and 
fatigue  to  which  their  owners  had  been  subjected. 

The  same  tUng  was  repeated  on  the  occasion  of  their  return  to  the 
Hall  the  foUowhig  day,  and  thehr  coming  out  of  it.  The  whok 
occupied  a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  furnished  a  splen4id 
opportunity  for  Christian  work  such  as  we  were  engaged  hi.  Oar 
chief  object  was  to  distribute  Christian  books  among  the  studaati, 
and  it  was  uncertain  bow  we  should  be  received  by  a  ^}fm  that  has 
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genenlly  been  a  veiy  troublesome  one  in  regard  to  foreigners.  It 
was  not  80,  however,  in  oar  ease.  ^IngUng  freely  with  them,  we 
were  In  almost  in  every  instanoe  treated  with  the  utmost  civility  and 
respeot*  Alike  in  their  going  into  the  Hall,  after  the  first  appearanoe, 
and  on  thdr  return  from  it,  we  walked  amongst  them  or  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  road  as  they  were  crowding  past ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
aatoniahment  to  us  that  they  not  only  received  our  books,  whether 
given  by  natives  or  foreigners,  but  in  the  event  of  missing  an 
opportunity  they  returned  as  if  eager  to  get  one.  Wliile  we  were 
engaged  in  this  work  there  were  other  Chinese  also  distributing  native 
books,  and  the  scholars  seemed  no  less  ready  to  accept  theuL 

Our  plan  was  to  devote  every  other  day  to  itinerating  in  the  streets 
of  the  city  for  general  preaching  and  selling  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
and  other  books  to  the  people.    Occupying  a  stand  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  dwelling  on  the  main  truths  of  the  Oospel,  we  were 
able  in  the  course  of  a  day  to  go  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  and 
come  in  contact  with  a  large  number  of  people.    The  following  day 
we  were  at  work  among  the  scholars,  to  whom  the  books  were  freely 
given,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  thing  to  us  that  these  were  the  men 
who^  most  of  all,  mi^t  be  expected  to  apprehend   their  meaning. 
We  say  nothing  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  books  distributed,  or 
about  their  being  intelligible  to  them.    There  are  difficulties  arising 
both  from  the  style  and  subject-matter,  which  ^  even  the  scholars 
might  not  be  able  to  get  over.    The  same  thing,  however,  applies  to 
books  and  tracts  nearer  home,  and  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  done 
what  we  could,  leaving  the  results  with  Him  who  alone  can  render  it 
effectuaL    We  dosed  the  work  in  the  consciousness  of  having  been 
well  and  usefully  engaged,  and  impressed  with  the  extreme  value  and 
importance  of  such  opportunities  for  disseminating  knowledge  alike 
secular  and  religious,  which  ought  more  fully  to  be  taken  advantage 
of.    There  is  an  ancient  institution  everywhere  established  through- 
out the  empire,  by  means  of  which  the  very  6lite  and  hope  of  the 
ootmtiy  are  to  be  met  with,  men  who  are  best  qualified  to  avail 
thsmselves  and  make  use  of  the  information  it  is  in  our  power  to  give 
them.    Our  scientific,  literary  and  theological  knowledge  might  thus 
be  employed  to  great  practical  advantage,  and  the  era  of  Ohina's  re- 
generation might  be  hastened  on  in  a  more  effective  manner  than 
hitherto  has  been  the  oase.^From  the  Ifarth  China  Daily  Ifewt.] 
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Bt  THi  BsY.  J.  L.  Obeeit. 

^  rrtHE  ialfliid  of  Tahltl-~noW|  with  its  dependenoleSy  a  French 
4.  oolony — ^has  always  a  speoial  Interest  assooiated  with  it  in  the 
minds  of  all  friends  of  foreign  missions.  It  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  lahonrs  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  the  long  night 
of  toil  through  which  the  first  missionaries  passed,  was  a  fair  test  of 
their  fiiith  and  patience,  as  well  as  of  that  of  the  Directors  at  home. 
Many  of  the  latter  began  to  question  whether  the  time  had  really 
oome  when  Tahiti  should  be  converted  to  the  Lord ;  but  the  long 
yean  of  falth-testing  and  patient  labouri  were  to  be  followed  by  a 
glorious  harvest  of  souls. 

The  accompanying  sketch  represents  a  part  of  the  island,  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  is  of  historic  interest.  The  mountains  in 
the  background,  about  9,000  feet  high,  tower  bx  above  the  clouds, 
and  are  clothed  with  verdure  to  the  very  summits ;  whilst  the  hill- 
sides and  valleys  are  rich  in  palm  trees,  mountain  plantains,  bread- 
fruit Iraes,  oranges,  guavas,  (&a,  dio.,  with  a  dense  vegetable  growth, 
which  not  only  preserves  a  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  gives  shelter 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  tropical  sun  to  cattle  roving  at 
laige,  but  supplies  those  cattle  with  food.  Tlie  depressions  among 
the  hills  serve  as  natural  reservoirs,  which  find  their  outlets  in  the 
valkyB  below ;  the  streams  thus  formed  are  so  numerous  throughout 
the  island,  and  the  waters  so  pure,  that  Tahiti  has  long  since  become 
fimiouB  among  merchant  captains  traversing  the  seas  of  Eastern 
Polynesia,  and  they  rarely  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  a  call  at  the 
port  of  Papeete  to  replenish  thehr  supply. 

The  river  which  forms  the  foreground  of  the  sketch  passes 
through  a  very  fertile  part  of  the  extensive  plain  which  borders 
one  side  of  Matavai — a  bay  of  peculiar  interest  in  the  history  of 
modem  missions^  On  the  western  side  of  the  river,  and  about  half 
a  mile  distant  from  it,  is  the  spot  where  Captain  Cook  placed  his 
Instmments  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  oentury,  from  which  it  has  derived  its  name, '^  Point  Venus," 
and  on  which  promontory  a  lighthouse  now  stands  and  points  out  to 
mariners  their  approach  to  the  coral  reef — ^nature's  breakwater— 
which  protects  the  lowlands  from  the  ravages  of  the  sea.    This  light 
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houM  wu  erected  by  the  FnnA  OoTCmman^  and  tteligfat  flnt  ihil 

Ita  ntfs  MTiMB  the  ocean  on  the  ere  of  the  jnx  1B67-8.    Naer  tUi 

■pot  the  fint  mladooarlei  to  the  loUnd  set  foot  on  landing  from  tbe 

ship  I>itf  (irbloh  the  natlToi  erm  now  call  Terapa — "  Teiaboo  "—lor 

reaaoni  whbih  we  will  preHnUy  explain)  In  Uaj,  1797.      Thtj 

luded  Tinder  faTOorali^  ohDamstanMS,  were  kindly  raoetred  bj  the 

natlrea,  who  wen  doabtlen  attraoted  by  the  norel  and  eorioai 

object!  which  were  preaented  to  them  hj  the  atraogers;  bnt,  the 

:ioTelty  paatdog  off,  hogtlUty  aet  in,  and  ere  long  the  mladoo  pir^ 

were    oompeUed    to 

protaot    ^emaelTea 

within  an  enolomre 

oonatraoted  of  ooooa- 

nut  trees  oat  off  la 

lengths  of  about  ten 

feet,  and  placed  dose 

together  perpendlcQ- 

larlj  In  a  trench  dug  '■ 

oat  for  the  purpose. 

This     solid     fence, 

standing  some  eight 

feet  high,  served  as 

an  effeotnal  barrier 

to  any  Intruders. 

The  mlBslonariee, 
settled  on  shore, 
naturally  applied 
themselTea  to  the 
work  of  oonolllaljng  the  natlres  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tiu 
language.  To  accomplish  the  former  of  these  was  no  easy  matter, 
as  a  dateimined  oppoelUon  was  offered  by  the  priests,  who  felt  their 
craft  was  being  endangered,  and&sthe  system  of  wonUp  (rf  the  people 
was  one  of  dire  superstition,  they  were  absolutely  nndei  the  powsroftlM 
priesthood,  who,  In  thdr  torn,  were  always  la  strict  alliance  with  the 
ohiefh.  Thus  the  ordinary  portions  of  the  community  ware  eontaotleiii 
polltioally,  socially,  and  religloasly,  by  tUs  olUanoe,  and  w«n  mrt 
allowed  oren  to  tUnk  for  themselTeB ;  henoe  tt  came  to  peas  that,  u 
a  nile,  tha  reception  by  the  people^  In  later  days,  oftlw  Qapalws 
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only  ftfter  fhe  ohieb  had  dedared  In  fkyonr  fhereot  TUs  considera- 
tion made  it  ezoeediogly  diffionlt  for  the  miflsionaries  to  aeonre  the 
oonfidence  of  the  nativeB,  and  it  was  a  work  whloh  called  forth  all 
the  tact  and  patience  they  conld  command. 

The  aoqoiaition  of  the  language,  too,  was  a  labour  of  no  small  con- 
cern to  these  teachers  of  the  religion  which  was  desthied  to  revolu- 
tionise  the  entire  Pacific.    These  messengers  of  the  Gross  found  the 
people  without  a  written  language,  and  being  met  by  the  opposition 
to  which  we  have  referred,  they  were  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the 
few  who  were   bold  enough   to  cross  oyer  the   barrier  of  pro- 
Ubitton    laid    down   by  the  priests   and    the   ohiefii,  w4th   the 
ooesalonal  aid  of  the  king,  who  assumed  a  favourable  attitude  towards 
the  missionaries  whilst  he  persistently  refused  (probably  through 
saperstitioua  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  gods)  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to 
tlie  new  religion.    The  language,  however,  must  be  reduced  to  form, 
the  alphabet  determined,  ere  a  literature  could  be  provided,  and  ere 
the  great  aim  of  tlie  founder  of  a  new  mission  can  be  realised — 
namely,  the  translation  of  the  saored  Scriptures.    The  early  journals 
of  the  mlarionaries,  st&l  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  at 
Tahiti,  contain  many  references  to  the  difficulties  th^  had  to  contend 
with,  and  their  own  reflections  thereon.    They  reveal  the  immensely 
greater  trials  of  ikith  and  patience  experienced  in  those  days,  than 
Ul  to  the  lot  of  pioneers  in  these  later  times.    Qod  seems,  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Mission  at  Tahiti,  to  have  rebuked  the  general 
want  of  iUth  on  the  part  of  the  churches  at  home  in  those  days,  at 
tlie  expense  of  a  stndned  testing  of  the  patience  of  those  who  nobly 
<«poDded  to  the  reiteration  of  the  commtsrion  of  Christ  to  the 
Apostlea^  to  <*  Oo  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
^"^^^xob!*    In  God's  own  time^  however,  the  doud  lifted,  and  the 
>io»Uiie  of  His  pleasure  and  approbation  beamed  forth,  cheering  the 
hearts  of  the  missionaries  in  the  field,  and  abundantly  rewardiog  the 
patient  waiting  of  the  Directors  and  fHends  of  the  newly-formed 
Bofia^  at  home ;  and,  may  w»  not  add,  appropriately  rebuking  the 
hok  of  ijmpathy  on  the  part  of  those  Christians  who  excused  them* 
nl?eB  from  participating  in  this  grand  enterprise.     Subsequent 
^^^o^t^  of  the  cause  has  established  the  Mission  work  as  an  essential 
Station  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  those  who  do  not  actively 
f^'^'^^te  therein  deprive  themselves  of  one  of  the  highest  honourtf 
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God  confers  upon  his  people  here  on  earth,  and  they  ikU  to  perlbna 
the  most  honourable  dnty  required  by  God  at  thehr  hands. 

But  to  return  to  Tahiti  and  the  work  of  the  first  misrionailM 
there.    Whilst  the  mission  party  were  oonoentrated  at  Point  Yeon^ 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  ci  the 
language  of  the  people  to  be  understood  by  them,  they  visited  tin 
neighbouring  districtSi  and  their  journals  record  the  rebu£b  they  met 
withy  and  the  insults  they  endured,  having  been  received  everywhere 
with  suspicion,  and  in  some  cases  treated  with  utter  contempt; 
e.g,f  on  a  visit  to  Papenoo  two  of  the  missionaries  succeeded  in 
gathering  together  a  congregation  of  four  persons,  one  of  whom  so 
ridiculed  the  new  doctrine,  and  so  excited  the  others,  as  to  break  up 
the  meetbg ;  and  the  missionaries  returned,  feeling  that  they  needed 
much  grace  to  sustain  them,  and  &iih  in  God's  promises  to  enable 
them  to  continue  in  good  works,  lest  they  tednt  by  the  way.    Such 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  Bedeemer  must  of  necessity  be  rewarded 
with  success,  but  not  until  their  &ith  and  patience  were  further 
tested.    At  length,  however,  the  cloud  broke  and  the  sunshine  of 
God's  approval  beamed  forth  with  all  its  Ufe^gi^ng  influence ;  and 
the  precious  fruits  of  faith  and  patience  are  seen  in  thd  present 
flourishing  condition  of  the  Mission  cause  in  the  Islands  of  the  great 
Pacific  Ocean. 

There  existed  in  former  times  in  the  **  Court"  at  Tahiti  a  custom 
which  found  also  a  place  in  the  **  Court"  of  England  in  early  dajs. 
It  was  customary  for  the  King  of  Tahiti  to  have  among  his  atten- 
dants a  *' jester,"  and  some  few  years  before  the'lsland  had  been 
▼isited  by  foreign  ships,  this  jester  suddenly  renounced  the  gods  of 
the  Island ;  he  moreover  denounced  them  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the 
worship  rendered  to  them;  he  also  predicted  that,  era  long,  hxge 
canoes  without  outriggers  would  come  aoross  the  seas,  bringing 
strange  people  with  them,  their  skins  would  be  whiter  but  their 
bodies  would  be  all  covered  over  except  their  faces.  He  also  stated 
that  the  people  on  one  of  these  ships  would  teU  them  of  another  God 
whom  all  the  Tahitians  would  ultimately  worship :  that  the  airind  of 
this  large  canoe  would  be  preceded  by  a  ^'  rapu  fenua,"  *'  a  trembUog 
of  the  earth."  This  jester  was  remonstrated  with,  threatened, 
and  warned  of  the  consequences  of  treating  the  gods  of  hSlM  Iktfaers 
with  such  contempt ;  but  he  still  perslstedi  and  positively  reAised  to 
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give  any  fdrtber  heed  to  the  worship  of  those  idob.  The  utter 
absoidity  of  the  idea  of  a  oanoe,  however  large,  orosslng  the  sea 
without  an  outrigger  was  proved  to  the  satis&Gtion  of  some,  at  least, 
of  thd  people,  when  they  removed  the  outrigger  from  one  of  their 
eanoes,  and  took  the  oanoe  outside  the  reef  in  a  heavy  sea ;  it  rolled 
and  tossed  about  fbr  some  Ume,  and  ultimately  filled  with  water. 
This  prophet-jester  was  heaoeforth  regarded  as  deficient  in  reason, 
and,  therefore^  was  allowed  to  indulge  In  his  fanatioal  denuuolatlons. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  year  or  two  before  the  arrival  of  the  DMf, 
a  severe  earthquake  shook  was  felt  all  over  the  island,  the  first  and 
last  on  record.  The  people  became  alarmed,  and  began  to  think 
that  after  all  the  "jester  "  was  not  fiir  wrong ;  for,'in  the  meantime, 
the  possibility  of  a  large  oanoe  without  an  outrigger  living  at  sea, 
had  been  proved  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  ships  at  the  island.  At 
length  the  Ik^  arrived,  and  the  people  were  told  of  another  God,  to 
whom  alone  homage  was  due,  and  who  alone  could  save  from  sin. 
The  natives  called  tUs  sUp  Te  rapu,  the  Trembling^  and  these  first 
mivionaries  were  permitted  to  see  the  system  of  idolatry  which  had 
hspi  the  natives  in  bondage  to  Satan  for  so  many  ages,  tremble  and 
&U  bsbre  the  mighty  power  and  influence  of  the  Gbspel  of  Christ 


NEW  GUINEA— A  FAITHFUL  NATIVE. 

RmmBiVG  to  a  visit  to  Ddena,  the  Bev.  Jas.  Chalmors  writes : — **  Lavao 
stepped  onboard  and  I  asked, '  Where  is  Eone  ? '  After  a  little  he  said,  *  Oh, 
Taiiiate,Kone,yofir  friend, is  dead.'  'Dead,  Lavao?'  I  had  to  sit  down.  'Yes, 
Eone  is  dead,  and  we  buried  him  on  your  ground  near  your  house,  the  house 
of  hia  one  great  Mend.'  *  Did  Kone  die  of  sickness  ? '  *  No,  he  was  speared 
by  your  friend,  Laoma  After  you  left  there  was  a  feast  at  Delena,  Kone 
aod  others  were  there,  also  some  Naara  natives.  At  night  Laoma  came 
with  his  spears  to  kUl  a  Naara  man,  and  when  about  to  throw  a  spear  Kone 
eai]ght  the  Naara  man  and  placed  him  behind,  the  spear  entering  his  own 
breast  We  carried  him  home  and  on  the  second  moon  he  died.'  Oh,  my 
poor  Kone,  the  kindliest  savage  I  have  ever  met,  how  I  shall  miss  you  here. 
I  had  hoped  you  would  yet  become  a  great  help  in  introducing  the  Qospel 
into  the  Qulf,  and  now  had  called  to  take  you  with  me.  How  anxious  he 
was  to  be  taught  and  to  know  how  to  pray.  I  taught  him  to  say,  '  God  of 
love,  give  me  light,  lead  me  to  Christ'  Who  will  gainsay  it  that  my  wind 
and  rain-making  friend  is  not  in  that  presence,  passing  from  this  darkness 
into  that  light  which  he  prayed  for." 
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VL-Sotes  of  %  Poit|[. 

1.  DEPAHTUBE. 
Mr.  James  Boxbubgh,  engineer,  in  diaige  of  the  Sodety'B  Bteam-lanikeh, 
Good  NewSf  embarked  for  Quillimaney  per  steamer  KhandaUOi  Jan.  18Ul 

8.  ABRIYALS  IN  ENQLAND. 

Mrs.  HoBi,  wife  of  Captain  E.  C.  HoBi^  and  cliild»  from  CfirauL 
Africa,  per  steamer  Oanara^  December  24th. 

3.  BIRTHa 

PfABSE.— August  2nd,  at  Baiatea,  Society  IslandS|  South  Seaa^  the  vife 
of  the  Bev.  Albert  Pearse,  of  a  daughter. 

Maooowast. — ^September  16th|  at  Amoy,  China,  the  wife  of  the  Be?.  J. 
Macgo  wan,  of  a  daughter. 

Cousins.— September  22nd,  at  Antananarivo^  Madagascar,  the  wiib  of 
the  Bev.  W.  K  Cousins,  of  a  daughter. 

HuoKBTT. — October  22nd,  at  Fianarantsoa,  Betsileo  Countiy,  Madsgwnr, 
the  wife  of  the  Bev.  A.  S.  Huckett,  of  a  daughter. 

Hadfield.— November  11th,  at  F^jawe,  Uvea,  South  Seas,  the  wife  of 
the  Bev.  J.  Hadfield,  of  a  son. 

4.  MABBIAQK 

Qazk— Bbockwat. — ^November  l(Hh,at  Davidson  Street  Chapel,  Mains, 
by  the  Bevs.  Q.  O.  Newport  and  B.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Foreign  Seeietaiy 
London  Missionary  Society,  Al£red  Bichard  Qaze,  London  Misaiao, 
Cuddapah,  to  Elizabeth  Jane  (Lily),  daughter  of  the  Bev.  Thoe.  Brockmy, 
of  Madagascar. 

5.  MISSI0NAB7  STEAMEB  FOB  LAKE  TANQANTIKA. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  completion  of  ^9 
screw  steam-launch  for  Central  Africa,  which,  for  several  months  pasl^  his 
been  in  course  of  erection  by  Messrs.  Forrestt  and  Son,  Britannia  Taid, 
MillwalL  The  dimensions  of  the  vessel  are  as  follow : — ^Length,  55  feet ; 
beam,  12  feet ;  depth  of  hold,  7  feet  6  inches.  The  contract  price,  indoding 
boiler,  which  was  furnished  by  Messrs.  Cochrane  &  Ca,  of  Birkenhead,  wis 
£1,600 ;  fittings  and  extras  will,  however,  bring  the  total  cost  to  upwards  of 
;^,000.  To  meet  this  heavy  outlay  a  portion  of  the  generous  donatioB 
made  some  time  since  by  Bobert  Arthington,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  has  been  kept  in 
reserve  and  Ib  now  available.  The  Directors  are  also  indebted  to  sevenl 
Mends  for  help  rendered  in  other  ways.  Alexander  Scmtton,  Esq^  hH 
provided  a  complete  suite  of  sails  ;  Mn,  Leonard  and  family,  BiiflMi  > 
dock,  &c  ;  another  Mend  at  Bristol,  a  compass  in  teak  binnacle  and 
barometer  ;  George  Mist,  Esq.,  of  Southampton,  sundry  blocks ;  whils  taD 
the  Old  Trafford  School,  Manchester,  has  been  received  a  galvanised  anohor, 
weighing  1  cwt  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Gilbert  S.  Goodwis» 
Esq.,  of  lavezpool,  for  his  gratuitous  and  most  valuable  services  in  prepsong 
plans  for  the  steamer  and  boiler,  and  in  superintending  generally  the  ooa- 
stracUou  of  the  vessel    The  Good  New$  is  the  name  whi^  the  steameririll 
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bear :  in  Eiswaliili,  Hahcui  t^ema,  the  meaning  of  wHcli  u  nnirenally  nnder- 
etood  bj  the  natives.  It  has  been  sent  out  in  sectionB  by  the  KhandaUa  ss., 
vhich  left  the  docks  on  the  moining  of  the  19th  January,  and  in  which  Mr. 
James  Boxbuigh,  a  practical  engineer,  in  the  Society's  service,  is  a  passenger. 
On  arriving  at  QuiUimane  **  The  AMcan  Lakes  Company "  will  convey 
the  four  hundred  or  more  packages  by  way  of  Lake  Nyassa  to  the  south 
end  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  Here  Captain  Hore,  with  Messrs.  Swann,  Dunn, 
and  Brooks  will  be  waiting,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  engineer,  it  is  hoped 
and  expected  they  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  steamer 
and  setting  her  afloat  on  the  lake. 

6.  A  SUGGESTIVE  EXAMPLE. 

The  following  note,  enclosing  a  sovereign  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans* 
Fond,  has  been  received  by  the  Home  Secretary  at  the  Mission  House. 

"January  11, 188a 

"DiAB  Sib, — ^Absence,  through  illness,  from  last  Sunday  morning's 
service,  prevented  the  enclosed  little  contribution  being  placed  in  the  plate, 
I  therefore  send  it  direct  to  you.  Please  add  it  to  the  amount  your  — — 
treasurer  may  remit,  and  oblige  yours  truly,  — — 

"RlV.  R.  ROBIKBOK." 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  16tb  Dec,  1882,  to 

15th  Jan.,  1883 

China.— Dr.  Dudgeon,  Peking,  October  30th ;  Jon.  Lees,  Tientsin,  Novem- 
to  18th ;  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Shanghaii  November  25th  ;  J.  Stonehouse, 
Shanghai,  November  28th ;  T.  Bryson,  Wuchang,  November  4th  ;  G.  John, 
Hankow,  September  27th,  October  21st,  November  4th  ;  C.  Budd,  Amoy, 
Novemher  Ist ;  J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  November  22nd  ;  Dr.  Palmer,  Amoy, 
November  23rd ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hongkong,  November  28th  ;  P.  W.  Peaxce, 
Canton,  November  25th. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  November  28th ;  G.  M.  Bulloch,  Benares, 
December  6th,  19th  ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  December  13th  ;  J.  A.  Lambert, 
^finapore,  November  21st ;  H.  Ooley,  Almora,  November  26th,  Delhi, 
December  16th ;  Miss  Gordon,  Madras,  December  3rd  ;  W.  E.  Richards, 
^'fidias,  December  13th ;  W.  Robinson,  Madras,  November  28th,  Tripatore, 
December  12th ;  M.  Phillips,  Salem,  December  5th ;  H.  A.  Hutchison, 
Coimbatore,  December  4th ;  T.  E.  Slater,  Bangalore,  December  12th  ;  K 
Kice,  Bangalore,  December  19th  ;  A.  A.  Dignum,  Gooty,  November  29th ; 
W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty,  November  29th  ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  Novem- 
ber 27th;  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor,  December  15th  ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  Ck>im- 
^re,  December  1st,  Trevandrum,  December  16th. 

Hadaqabgab. — ^B.  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  November  14th;  T.  Lord, 
Antananarivo,  November  4th ;  J.  WHls,  Antananarivo,  November  15th ; 
C.  Collins,  Ajnbohibeloma,  November  13th ;  Mrs.  Peake,  Antananarivo, 
November  14th  ;  J.  Peaise,  Fianarantsoa,  October  24th ;  A«  S.  Huckett, 
Piaoanuitsoa,  October  9th,  November  6th. 

AntioA— W.  Thompson,  Gape  Town,  December  12th  ;  Miss  Sturrocki 
Mton,  November  23id  ;  W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  December  7th ;  J.  Bxowui 
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Kuroman,  November  24t;li ;  A.  J.  Wookey,  Kommaiiy  December  ftid^S^ ; 
J.  Qood,  Eanye,  December  6th ;  Mrs.  HorOi  Algiers,  December  i4tiL 

WssT  Indies.— Jno.  Dalgliesh,  New  Amsterdami  November  24tii ;  J* 
Foreman,  Demerara,  December  2iid ;  Mrs.  Clark,  Jamaica,  November  82&d, 
December  7th,  20th. 

South  Seas. — S.  H.  Daviea,  Apia,  Samoa,  October  dOth ;  J.  £.  Nevdl, 
Savaii,  September  6th  ;  Dr.  Torner,  Malaa,  September  20th  ;  G.  Phiilipfl^ 
Tutuila,  September  2l8t ;  T.  Powell,  Upolo,  September  12th  ;  J.  Maniott, 
Malua,  September  28th,  October  16th  (two  letters)  ;  F.  £.  Lawea,  Sydney, 
October  16th ;  S.  Macfatlane,  Thursday  Islaiid,  November  13th  (tvo 
letters),  14th ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  November  1st,  Slst,  25th. 


vn. 


-^(Knotolebgments. 


The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfdlly  presented  to  the  followiog,  to.  :— 


To  B.  OroBker,  Esq.,  of  Melton  Mowbny, 
for  a  Hamper  of  Stilton  Gheesea. 

For  Mrs.  John,  Hankow.— To  the  Ladies* 
Working  Society,  Glapham,  jMr  Mis. 
Sontbgate,  for  a  Case  of  usefnl  and 
Fancy  Aitioles. 

For  the  Bhowanipore  Schools  OaltnUa.— To 
the  Ladiea'  of  the  United  Zenana  Work- 
ing Party,  Clevedon,  per  Mrs.  H.  Gam<- 
midge,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing  and  Fanoy 
Articles. 

For  Bev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  Oalcntta.— To  the 
Homaey  Working  Party,  per  Mrs.  Beed, 
for  a  Box  of  Dolls,  &o. 

For  Miss  Linley,  Oalontta.— To  Mrs.  0. 
Marshall,  of  Sheffield,  for  a  Case  of 
Clothing  and  Fanoy  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Hewlett,  Benares.— To  the  Tinohley 
Ladies'  Missionary  Working  Party,  per 
Mrs.  Foster,  for  a  Box  of  Fanoy  Articles. 

For  Miss  Brown,  Madras.- To  Miss  Brown, 
Lower  Claptom,  for  a  Box  of  Dolls.— To 
the  Homsey  Working  Party,  per  Mrs. 
Beed,  for  a  Box  of  Dolls,  fto. 

For  Miss  BoonsaU,  Madras.— To  Mrs.  8.  B. 
Bveritt,  Boathampton,  for  Two  Oases  of 
Toys,  Clothing,  Ac. 

For  Mrs.  Phillips,  Salem.— To  the  United 
Working  Meetings,  Bristol,  per  Miss 
Leonard  for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  Ao. 

For  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Colmhatms.— To  friends 
at  Bamsgate.  per  Miss  M.  B.  Sadler,  for 
a  Box  of  Clotoing. 

For  Mrs.  Bice,  Bangalore.— To  the  Clapham 
Ladies'  Working  Society,  per  Mrs. 
Southgate,  for  a  Box  of  Fanoy  Articles. 
To  the  Acton  Congregational  Chnrch, 

Ser  Mrs.  Badden,  ror  a  Parcel  of 
lothing. 

For  Mrs.  Lewis,  Bellary.— To  the  Ladies* 
Missionary  Working  Party,  North 
Street  Chapel,  Brighton,  per  Iub.  Pass- 
more,  for  a  Case  of  Drapery  and  Fancy 
Artioles. 

For  Mrs.  Baoon,  Cnddapah.— To  Mrs.  Porter, 
West  Bournemouth,  for  a  Box  of  Toys 
and  Clothes. 

For  Mrs.  Stephenson,  Qooty.— To  Mrs. 
Porter,  West  BouraemoaUi,  for  a  Box  of 
Toys  and  Cltthes. 

For  Mrs.  Ooffin,  Visianagram.— To  the 
Southgate  Chapel  Ladies*  Sewing 
Socie^,  Gloucester,  per  Mrs.  Higgs, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 


For  Ber.  M.  Thomas.  yizagapatBin.~T9 
friends  at  Merthyr  Zoar  Chapel  for  s 
Case  of  Stationery  and  Drapery. 

For  Bev.  J.  Duthie,  Nagercwl.- To  MiH 
Whitworth,  of  Seacombe,  for  Two  Boxai 
of  Dolls. 

For  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor.— To  Mrs.  Lowe, 
of  Bdinburgh,  for  a  Parcel  of  Kuslia 
and  Calico. 

For  Mrs.  Emlyn,  Pareyohaley.— To  the 
Sherwell  Young  Ladies'  Working  Faxij, 
Plymouth,  per  Mrs.  Parsoos,  for  a  Oifs 

For  Schools  in  Madagascar.— To  ths  61m- 
gow  Foundry  Boys'  Beligioas  SoeH^, 
per  Mr.  MarUn,  for  Seven  Cases  of  Cot- 
leiy.  Sewing  Blaterials,  fto. 

For  the  Girls'  Central  School,  MadMnscsr.- 
To  Brskine  Bereridge,  Sag.,  Diafsaii- 
line,  for  Two  Packages  of  Cloth,  fte. 

For  Bey.  J.  Peill,  Madagaacar.- To  ths 
Misses  Kewtb,  for  a  Magic  Laotan  sad 
Slides.  — -«»— 

For  Bar.  J.  Bichardson,  AntsaansxifOb— To 
Mrs.  Harold  Lee,  Maaoheater.far  a  Ossi 
of  Drapery,  Ac. 

For  Bev.  B.  Baron.  Antaaainarivt).— To  tht 
Glasgow  Fonndry  Boys  for  a  Otse  of 
Cutlery,  Sewing  Materials,  Ac 

For  Bev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  Antanansziro.- 
To  the  Girls*  Missionary  Working  Hott- 
ing, Free  St.  Clement's  Ssbbath  School, 
Aherdeen,  for  a  Parcel  of  ClQtblng.' 
To  Bev.  8.  B.  Macphail,  of  I^ferpool, 
for  Historical  Diagrams.— To  Mr.  A 
Bsslemont,  of  Aberdeen,  for  Three  Osses 
of  School  Materials. 

Fbr  Mrs.  Peake,  Madagascar.— To  Bare 
Gonrt  Chapel  Ladiea*  Woridng  Society, 
per  Mrs.  Benison,  tor  a  Case  of  Fsoer 
Artioles. 

For  Bev.  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa.— To  Mia 
Coliins,  of  Dublin,  for  Two  Bales  of 
Clothing.— To  Mrs.  A.  Getty,  of  Wste^ 
loo,  for  a  Box  of  Calioo,  Wools,  ftc— 
To  Brskine  Beveridge,  Iteq.,  Duafem- 
line,  for  Two  Packages  of  Cloth, 
Drapery,  Ao. 

For  Bev.  A.  S.  Huckett,  Fianarantsoa.— To 
the  Glasgow  Foundry  Boys  for  a  ease  of 
Cutlery,  Sewing  Materials.  Sx. 

For  Miss  Cookin,  Fianarantsoa.— To  tbs 
Olasgow  Foondrv  Bt^s  fte*  a  Osss  of 
CoUery,  Sewing  MmrialB>  ao. 
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For  Bar.  S.  H.  Striblin^:,  Yonuongo.— To 
the  GiMgow  ToandxfBajBf  for  »  Gaae 
of  CntleiT,  Sewiog  Materials.  Ao.-^To 
Friend!  al  Margate,  per  His.  rf ewman, 
far  a  Parcel  of  Cloaung  and  TQts.— To 
Miae  A.  J.  Bentham,  of  Addieoomba^  for 
a  Parcel  of  FlazmeL 

For  Bev.  T.  Brockway,  Amboeitra.— Tb  the 
GUagow  Foondij  Boja  for  a  Case  of 
Cutlery,  Sewing  Materials,  Ac, 

For  FiaBarantaoa.--To  the  Glau^ow  Foundry 
Bojs  for  a  Case  of  Cntleiy,  Sewing 
Materials,  ftc. 

For  BeT.  T.  Bowlands.  Madafirasoar.— To 
Krskine  Beveridge,  Esq.,  Danfermline, 
forTwoPaclaeesof  Olotb,  Drapery,  Ac 

For  Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw,  Tamatave.— To  the 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  for  a  Case  of 
Catlny,  Sewing  Materials,  Ac. 

For  Mrs.  B.  B.  Taylor,  Cradock.— To  the 
HanoTer  Chapel,  jper  Bev.  G.  B.  Byley, 
for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Mrs.  Kayeer,  Knapp's  Hope.— To  the 
Hlghgate  Congregational  Ladies*  Work- 
ing rsiij,  per  3in.  Jno.  Glorer,  for  a 
Box  of  Fancy  Articles. 

For  Bey.  Boger  Price,  Molepolole.— To  the 
Tentnor  Congregational  Church,  per 
Mrs.  Bdminaoil,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing, 
Toys,  Ac. 

For  Ber.  0.  D.  Hehn,  Hope  Foantain.— TO 
the  Barcmees  Von  Putucazner,  for  a  Case 
of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles. 

For  the    Central    African     Mission.* To 


Meant.  Tasker  Brothers,  Waterloo  Iron 
Works,  AndoTor,  for  a  Floogh.-^To 
Alexandar  Borotton,  Ksq.,  for  a  Suite  of 
Bails  for  the  Steam  Laanch.To  Friends 
as  Sooihampton,  for  a  Baithoii  Folding 
Boat.— To  Geo.  Mist,  Ssq.,Boatham^on, 
for  a  Set  of  Blooks.~To  Old  TraAord 
School,  Manchester^  for  an  Anchor.— To 
a  Friend  at  BristoL  for  Compass  and 
Binnacle.— To  Mrs.  Leonard  and  family, 
Bristol,  for  a  Clock,  Ao. 

For  Bey.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica.— To  the 
Ladies  Negro's  Friend  Society,  at  Bir- 
mingham, per  Mrs.  H.  J.  8turge,fora 
Parcel  of  Drapery. 

For  Bey.  F.  B.  Lawes,  Niae.  -  To  the  Bristol 
Free  Library, for  a  Parcel  of  Publications. 

For  Bey.  A.  Pearse,  Baiatea.— To  J.  Godwin, 
Esq.aOf  Cle  vedon,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing. 

For  Bey.  J.  Hadfield,  Uyea.— To  Friends  at 
Ashton-onder-Lyne,  for  Six  School 
Desks. 

For  Bey.  W.  G-  Lawes,  New  Guinea.— To 
the  Windsor  Ladies'Missionary  Workincr 
Party,  per  Mrs.  Durant,  for  a  Case  of 
Clothmg. 

For  the  John  milianu.-To  the  Bristol 
Free  Librarr,  for  a  Parcel  of  Publica- 
tions.—To  Friends  at  Bristol,  per  Mrs. 
Leonard,  for  a  Box  of  School  Materials. 
—To  J.  Brown,  Eso.,  Glasgow,  for  a 
Magic  Lantern  ana  Slides.- To  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  for  a 
Morocco  Bible. 


To  13<fc  January,  1883. 


Lowov. 

MinStrathen 10 

Chas.  Wade.  Bsq 6 

Atmey  Congregational  Ch 21 

Balham 6 

Beckenhuo,  Oak  HBl  Ch.   4 

Brentford 2 

Csmberweil  AnxUiary— 

6.  Whitley,  Esq. ....m*.*...  10 

Camberwell  Green  Chapel 20 

Cheahnnt  College  Chapel 2 

City  Temi^e 10 

Cr^on,  George  Street  12 

Dalwich. West,  Congregational  Ch.    2 

KcclestoQ  Square  Gong.  Ch 0 

^^*^''"   .,, ....«•« ••.......t*...    2 

Forest  Hill,  Trinity  Chapel •  4 

HanoTer  Ohapel 4 

Ri?bgate,  Congregational  Ch 13 

HuUoway,  Junction  Boad  4 

Kenabgton —...• 26 

Do.,  Golbome  Boad  2 

K:D|^n-on-Thames 4  16 

Umaham 26   0 

l^den  Qroye  Congregational  Ch.    6   0 

MarlboroQgfa  Chapel 0  13 

New  CoUege  Anx.,  LitUewick  1    « 

>f«'nrood,JL»ower...rt...... 3  10 

Fatney,  Union  Ch.  (moiety) 8    4 

St.  John's  Wood,  Cong.  Ch. 1  19 

^nttenhamOoartBoad 13   0 

Vaadsworth. 11    3 

Ck>inrtiT. 

Baobmy  * ,,„  2  7 

Bamataple 4  0 

Barrow-ln-Fnniesa.....r. 2  0 

Mflnngtonm 2  7 

HrkudMad^HamlUon  8q«iareCh.    8    3 
«*»!?•»  Stortford 13    0 
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Blandford 2 

Bolton,  Boso  Hill  Ch.   . 2 

Bradford,  Airedale  College  Hall  ...  2 

Bridgewater 6 

Brighton,  Clermont  Ch.,  Preston...  2 

„         ChiftonBoad  16 

Bristol- 
Pembroke  Chapel  ...,„ 6 

Bedland  Park  Ch 10 

Arlay  Chapel  6 

Cleyedon   „ 6 

Broadwiasor 0 

Bnmley,  Salem  Chapel 3 

Westgate  Chapel 6 

CardifT,  Hannah  Street   1 

Chelmsford,  Baddow  Boad 2 

Ghesham    1 

Chester,  Northgate  Cong.  Ch 6 

Chichester  Congregational  Oh 2 

Chorley,  St.  George's  Street  Chapel  1 

The  Misses  Cairns 4 

Colchester,  Head  Gate  Ch. 2 

Lion  Walk  Ch 11 

Coventry.  West  Orchard  Ch 4   v 

Cranbrook 0  14 

Cuckfield,  G.  Knott,  Esq 1 

Deddington  0 

Dorchester , 1 

Drybrook  1 

Dudley,  King  Street .....'. 2 

Earlsheaten,  Highfleld  Ch 1 

East  Badieigh 0 

East  Dereham 1 

Eastwood,  near  Nottingham 1 

EghamBiU  2 

Klswick,  near  Garstnnj?  1 

Farnworth,  Market  Street,  2  years  4 

Fayersham   4 

Fontmere  1 

Fowey 0 

Glastonbury 1 

Gomersal  r. ..*  3 
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Grmvemnd,  Hnum  Oh* ••..•...... 

Great  Hanrood  ....««•«• 

Great  Totham 

Grimsby,  Spring  Gh .^......kM 

Harrogate 

HaalingtODL  Independent  Ch 

HaeUnga,  Cnroft  Congregational  Ch. 

Hemu&empatead - 

Hitcbin 

Honiton 

Hopton •• 

Horbory,  near  Wakefield  

HoruBeflu«*->««>- ••*   .«.«••••••••••••••••<•••• 

Hucknall  Torkaid 

Hayton „ 

Hvthe ....... ....... ..^ 

Ilkeston. — 

IlminBter ••••• 

IpBwich,  St  Clement's 

Kendall  Zion  Cb.   .m •••..•••.•••... ••■... 

Kingsbridge 

Kirkham 

Lavonham •• ••< ••• 

Leamington,  Spenoer  St.  Chapel ... 

Leintwardine  m....m • 

Lewes  Tabemaole ..••• 

Leyland • • •• 

Ligbtoliffe 

Liverpool — 

Westminster  Koad -... 

Walton  Park 

Great  George  Street 

Norwood 

Berkeley  Street 

Lons  Sutton 

Lymmgton   

J.ytham 

MiAcclesfield,  Park  Green  

MaidenheAd 

Manchester- 
Stockport  Road 

Cheetham  Hill  Ch 

Pendleton  Congregational  Ch. ... 

Tottington  Congregational  Ch.... 

Rushoune  Congregational  Ch.  ... 

Richmond  Congregational  Ch. ... 

Broughton  Park  Cong.  Ch 

Gros venor  Street  Cong.  Ch 

Chapel  Street  Congregational  Ch. 

Melford 

Meyagiflsey 

Moor  Green  Ch 

Morley,  St.  Maiy's  Oh 

Newark 

Newnham 

Newport  Pagnell 

Newport,  St  Jfames  Street  Cong.Ch. 
North  Shields,  St.  Andrew's 
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0 

10  0 

0 

1.  8 

0 

0  16 

0 

1  6 

6 

0  10 

0 

1  6 

0 

1  2 

6 

0  10 

4 

18  1 

6 

6  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

l^orth.  WalshftiH  ■■  WW «wt 

Koithwidh •• M. 

Korwioh.  Ohapel-in-the-Field  ...... 

Oakfaill  , .»... 

Odiham 

(Hdham,  Hq^  Ghi^Ml •»... 

Townfleld 

Fateley  Bridge  Independent  Chap. 
Penxyn 

Portishead 

Bed  Hill ^ 

Beigate  ......•••.••m... 

Betiord »•••.•.......• ....m. 

Boss 

Bngbv............ 

Scunthorpe  

Sedgley 

Sligo .M*..... .«..« 

Sowertar  Bridge 

Stafford 


Sudbnry 

Button-m-Ashfleld 

Swanage   ••«.... 

Sydney— 

Burwood   

Bourke  Street 

Taunton,  Paul's  Meeting   ............ 

Tirerton,  Fore  Street  .................. 

^nmro .......m  •••••. ..•••••.m.......m. 

TJpminBter .....••... .......... 

Warrington,  Wyclifle  Ohapel  

Watford,  GlarendcnBoadCh.  . . 

Watton 

Westbury,  Old  CongregatiOinal  Ch. 

Westerham 

West  Hartlepool,  Belle  Yne,  and 

Tower  Street  Cnrarchee  

Weymouth,  Gloucester  Road 

Whitehaven,  CongrQgatioQal  Ch 

Whitstable .• 

Whittlesey ...... 

Wimbome 

Winohoombe m 

Wincobank  Hall  Schoolroom   ...... 

Wirks  worth m* 

Wivelisoombe,  Mr.  J.  O.  Thonis  ... 

Wollerton «• 

Wolverhampton,  Snow  Hill  Gh.  ... 
Woolhra  (AustnOia)   Pofait  Piper 

Road   

Wotton-nnder-Bdge,  TMieraacle ... 

T.  8.  Child,  Esq 

Wrexham,  Chester  Street  ChapeL.. 

Writtle  «. 

Wycombe.  United  Oong.  Ch. ......... 

Yorl^  Salem  Oh.. 


17  9 

4  0  0 

6  4  f 

813  8 
ISO 
4  4  0 
111  10 
013  0 

1  0 

7  8 
117 

4  0 

5  i 
310 

in  0 

2  6   8 
013 
1  0 

3  410 

110  0 
3  0  0 
3  4  0 
0»  0 
1   0  0 


0 
6 

0 

0 

(t 

0 


s 

0 


4  4 

614 
6  0 
3  3 
111 
412 
3  3 
3  0 
1  0 
1  3 
OIS 


• 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  B  0 
3  10   S 

5  11   0 

2  2  2 
OIS  0 
110  10 

0  5  0 

3  8  10 
313  0 

1  1  « 
017  0 

3  3  0 

4  0  8 

713  10 

too 

6  4  2 

010  0 
3U  0 
4  0  0 


IX. — Contribtttions. 


From  December  12(^  1882,  to  January  13^  1883. 

LONDON. 


Jbo.     Kemp     "Welch, 
£sq.,J.F ....100   0   0 

O.  X.  B.,  for  VenalA 


100   0    0 


Lcney  of  tbe  Ute  If  n. 
Henoh«ll>  _P«r 
Farrar        Herachell, 


•noh«ll>    p«r     Sir 
Q.C.,  M.P 100    0    0 


Jobn  A.  Le  lAChenr,  Biq., 
In    memory    of    his 
mother 80   0   0 

Dr.  F.  9.  Wood 80    0    0 


Mark  Mills.  Bsq.,  for 
British  Zadla SO    0    0 


O.A.  Westen,  Bsq....  SO   0   0 


Stmthera,     for 

Schools.  Cttddspsh  10  0  0 
Do.,  for  Boy  at  Cod* 

dspah 4  0  0 

Hareas  Hopwood,  Bsq.  10  0  0 

B.  BheSeld,  Biq 8  8  0 

&.F.Caff,  Bsq 4  0  0 

Bt.HeB.Bsrt  Dads..   8  0  0 


▲  Soalor  Gtass  Itach*  I*  • 

'so.  Ftaate.  B^ SM  • 

K.P.Btfbirti,Bst.....  8  t  • 


Bev.LTito 
bos   ..... 


9,  8.  sad  Family,  ftr 


in* 


J 


00KTBIBXrTI0K8« 
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110 

Jwo,Jnomnn,'Etq, ,,„    I   I  • 

T  I..Dttltt.li« IIP 

J.Xeon»Biq^ 110 

fluMMlTIII«r,BiQ.   ••    1    1    > 

Fiveeadt  of  «ta  of 
■wdlewotfc  OLcented 
dsrlBf  o  WMoa  of 
loaf  protraetod -weak- 
MH.Vf  tko  toto  Mn. 
J.W.Xov^.ofMoit- 
kiko 10  0 

lady     Boaettp     ftar 

....    0  10   0 

.....    0    0    0 


OaDoeted^mnGxto- 
wold OOP 

WaA.  V.  AAt0A.ftr 
BtewaBlponMlarioB   0   0   0 


0   f   0 


ABlBTilMtelBdia..   0   10 


S.  K.   mvo 

-       , S    I    0 


JHafM.Mait7ChAp«l   0  10   • 


10    f   • 


Gkafel, 


10  10   0 
Olf    0 


SI  s  a 
a  •  • 


&r«(kvl(»«M  ....  ft  It    7 


.100    0    0 


Sood,' J.  F.  BofgMat, 


10  10   0 
7    4   4 

to  10   0 


X«MlM  Tutm.  Vet 
MatlTt  Teacher,  oaia 
•fMa.UackatO  ....   4   4   0 


W.  BtoaOdd.    Bk-IOO    0   0 
Mr.    Bloaflald,    for 

....  10    0    0 


'aaMy.   VwknCt.;,,  IS  10    B 


i.  ODBMttr 110 


1  11    a 


'W«lahOoaK.Ch. 

ttkttfkmmHOL 
M.  T^^lladrM It   0    0 

^fMtmttrk,  Aa«..io  o  o 


foor 


VandMMrik,  BattHQl 
Oh.,  for  two  gixli  at 
Bhowaalpore H   0   0 


W»o4^rd.  UBlonChvreh, 
for  fill,  eara  of  Mr. 
HaekarfNayooir 

Ttrk  Road.  Touf  Mnl 


Blbledaa t   0  0 

OOUNTET. 


.aio.  0  0 


8. 8. 10000 

A.  a  8 WOO 

Ib  Bcmorx  of  a  lOTod 


Blstar 


MOO 
Tir"8 

t  10   0 
5   0   0 

▲qz.. .......; mii  t 


MmmidL     Wm  Smith, 
for    Mary  Alnwlek, 


Ladle*  of 
Baffait8troatCh.,for 
Wometfk  Mlrtowa  1b 
ladla 7  U   0 


4    0    0 


Avz. ....  a  if  1 


Avz. 


M  a  1 


MrwUmthtm,  A«s.....  41  10   t 
jnadUUB.M^.T.Mo>gaB  1  10   0 


Bommtmmth.  Mn.  Por- 
ter, for  Famala  Mla- 


JM4M-    Auz 100   0   0 


1    •   0 


lu  a 


«HW«I.    MlM  BrewlB, 
for     Olila'     School, 


C%mmD«  AtlaM.  Ladlca' 


f    •   0 


0    0    0 


Ckutmr.  Korthtato  Ch., 
&.8.HudMB,Btq  ^.P.teO    0    0 
I>o.,forVeniale  Mia- 

MOO 


IVrly.   Ao. 110  0   0 

JhwtMt.  Avz. aa  0  1 

Bpringfleld 


•  14    7 


17  10   0 
Aalfar.   Xlaf  Btiaat..  tf  It  "o 
HOI 10   0   0 


.100   0    0 


OMler  JToar  and  Fwtom   t  10  7 

Ch. 01   0  0 

CbMnlry.  Wait  Orchard 

Ch.... If  11  a 

CHdilm a    1  0 

OmAAM.  OJCaottiBiq.   t  t  0 

JMifmftm  i  I , ,  1 1 1 1  n  1 1   0  a  0 


Mmm9ut\.  Bbaaaser  Ch.   t   0   4 
QlanoithyCh.  a  4   f 


110 


Henry  Btraehaa,  Biq. 


Oomat,   OoBff.Ch.....    t  It  0 

OMperf.   MlnGoodoTe   4   4  0 

QrmiJrtm 0   7  0 

OrcalVUariny.. .•••..    10  7 

SMifm.   Au. 11   7  0 

gaadiwerffc.  Gone.  Ok.  11   7  0 

iraraMr**  Sm  0  10  1 

AuMaft.   MtFleaaaat 


Oh.. 


lit 

lot 


SeddiadM.   Au ta   f   8 


HwUhifduuhir*.  Anz.  Of  0   0 

Httftm.   Aaz... 48  Oil 

JTyMe   4  0    0 

lOlcy.   Mlat  Bnioe,for 

Peinale  Mlwloaa  ....   0  10 


JCmOiMrtik.  TheMlaiM 


0   a   0       Xtmimmtrth 


10    0 
1  18    0 


11    0    0 


JifcarffilMra  and  Mmt- 
lend.  Aax 40   1   8 


Xea#8«lfoii. 


1  10    0 


118 


JtafoM.    Oonff.  Oh 14  18    0 

jrol»«m.  Miaa  Pal- 
brathei^  Bible  Claa*, 
for  Pemale  MlMlmn   10   0 


Stockport  Road  Ch..    4   8  10 
ChorltoaBoad 80    0   o 

JfeadUfMr  end  SaHfM^ 

Avx 180    0    0 

Ohofltoa  Bead  Oonf. 

Oh.,  for  BeT.  Joaa- 

thaaLoea  ........  ft   0    0 

For  Widow**    Foad 

(Me  Special  List)..  41    110 

JTerOerowflk.       Tonaf 
-Womea'a  BIbU  Oua   0   8   0 


11 18  a 


JBMSOMf 

fVml.     Collected  ^   .    .  ,^ 
thtWItimney**..   1  0  10 


64 

Ntiahury.    A«x !LiL-? 

JTMNMrM.    Avz.  ....  ni%    y 

K^  MOU  mtd   Buft-    ^    ,    . 
mtrth 9    T    • 

Vtwnham,  Mr.  B.  Wat-   ^  ,^    . 
lingtOB 0  1<>    ^ 

2ir«M|Mrt  Po^tMO 18    ^  * 

Niwtaitd^Wiaowt  ....  M    y  * 

JV'ormoiiton 1    '  <* 

OiiMliiiwMb »    0  <> 

Pmmmm.    Aux IT  it  » 

jt«cAffi(«r.    "Vines  Ch...  laoU 

Jbi» 1»  0 

Mttghf.   Am »  "  • 

ScfWen  IFoMcn.  Klis 
StarUmt'*  Bible  Clm 
tot  School,  Parej- 
eluley 10   0 

8t.  LffMrdTt.   Admiral   .    ,    ^ 
Yno.Orletar 110 

fial«.    Ooof.  Chiureh  ..  Tl   1    5 

Searhorough.   Aax,        ^.    .    . 

BerChiurcli   6)    e   6 

ItetbofoaclL  Cktireh  «7    >   0 

Mr«M»iiry.Abbe77oi«-  ^.  ,^    ^ 
gRteCli. <0  1*   • 

StMinftowiM.  Ocmf .Ch.    5  14 

foKiAfoit.   Anonymotts   0  6   0 

BteurhrUgt,  Am »*  4    * 

Bv^oUt.   Awe »••    8  C   S 

rmty.    Au WOO 

JVlpCen.    Bbeneser  Ch.   8  t   • 

lM«N9toii.OreeBKoimt  18  0   0 


CONTJUBXTTIONB^^. 

firowtrM^*.  Baluceof 
XiCgmcj  of  the  Ijite         .    ^ 
Mrs.  Mary  PuneU  ..S8748 

Tmn 8  18    8 

TumhrUgt  WVU.  Movat 
PleuaatOh. i  18  0 

TuOmnr  1   8   « 

BeT.  S.Ovoaall......    0  10   0 

Pottery  Yard  Mlaaloa    1*0 

Xn^ntom 7    8    8 

Wmmgborough.     Aiix.104  18    1 

Wttt  Bromwich — 
Mayeia  Qreen  diapel  18  10   8 
Hlgli  Street  Ch 8  18   1 

Wtathttrf.  OldODBrCh.  14  11  11 

FKrAwerlA   18    «    8 

'^^t?]?*!?f.^t!!"  8  8  0 
ryeoMftt.  United  Gb.  1*  17  0 
TdMrtt^ft 4  10   0 

WALES. 

MdrMndrt ,    8  If    0 

Oardif.  Hannah  Street  M  18   8 

LUtUHaam 8  18   4 

Proeeeda  of  PiiTnttt 

BxhIMtion  oTTahl- 

ttan  Ooetnmes   by 

B«T.l.  L.OfMa«i 

HaacoaidHall....  0  8  0 
8t.Iihmael'a .8  17  11 

Ftmhnk$thtrf,    Wdah 
Ann 181  18    8 

BwmuHi.   Ladlea'AucUltn 
]>o.fPemaleMJailona   8   8   8 

SCOTLAND. 

JjOoa.  DaTld  Pnton^Big.lOO   0  0 

BrnnMmd.    X7.P.  Ch.    10  0 

OtoMHodk.    Oons.  Oh...    8    8  8 


rtrfar.  Sheriff  B«bcft> 
eon , H  C8 

GiMfMV.    Avz. IM  1  8 

Kr.  Janaa  McLellan   lit 
BclintoBSt.  Church, 
ferOiriinlateMn. 
Bdhina' Bchool,P»- 
hlM 8  10 

OrtmtdL   Avx HU  < 

JCO^rA.    Oanc.Ch.....   1  »  I 

ley.  "Leamej  of  the 
Into  MrWlUlaBaTM. 
onaeooviiiofjrealdM  88  8  9 

Xmei^t.   Conff.  Ch.  ..   8  17  t 

jr^pfM.  V.P.Ch.,  Ite 
boyatXwranuui  ....  11  8  • 

4.1f.Toang 18  8 

at.  '  Amdrmm.  Mn. 
Jaekaon 18  8  8 

AfTMRMtM.  A  Piienil 
for  Xadacaaoar 8  18  8 

rmrnim.M.A.Wmramm 

Banff 18  II  • 

BlaUsvirrte 18  8 

Otmt*'*****ff  ••...■..    8  8  t 

Bdlnbvvh 8  18  I 

Palklik    7  4  8 

OaxliertowB  ........   8  18  8 

Belcnahush  .^«.....  18  8  8 

•  Lerwick 11  8  i 

Thueo  ....••••••••••  sue 


Weit  Ch..  8  I  i 


POBBION  soouenis^Ac. 


OiOarie 
of  th«  Inte  Mr.  Qeo.  _  ,  . 
Eazt 8  1  8 


.118  •  8 


SMih 

Contrihvtioaa. 
Ber.  J.  XanMI 


n  U  reqwiied  that  all  remUtancea  of  ConMMiam  he  made  to  ik$  Bkt. 
EoBBBT  BoBiHSOir,  Hwne  Secretary,  MiuUm  HouHf  BkmfiM  Bktd, 
London,  E.G.;  and  thai,  if  any  porHon  of  ikm  giJU  Udetigntdfira 
tpecUa  oljed,  JM  pa/rHcuken  of  iM  plaee  and  pwrpoae  vu^f  he  ffmm. 
Chegpme  elmdd  he  eroeeed  Bank  of  .B^toni^  unci  iW-o^fae  0»*ri  ««* 


^w«>A«i.«>  A  iUna»«»Ai.i>j  FHirfi«r  ^.  fWi III Biw  I^aa.  Land— >Wi4fc 
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I.— §nr  (Senlral '  Jfeitatt  Steamer.      . 

THE  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  h  oopied  from  a  photograph, 
by  Messra.  Bobinaon  &  Thompson,  of  a  palAting  by  Mr.  R.  V. 
MeCoUoohy  in  the  possession  of  Qilbert  S.  Gbodwhi,  Esq.,  of  Liver- 
pool. It  represents  the  Sooiet/s  steam-lannoh  Good  News^  as  she 
will  appear  when  afloat  on  Lake  Tanganyika..  In  our  last  number 
we  announced. the.despatch  of  the.veqsely^ahd  Jui;hisfapd:partiou1ars 
'9rith  t^gaQd^toCltsjdimenBlpns  and  general  oonstmdtiqn. .  .The  route 
by.'Whidh.it  wilLbe  ponveyed  to  its  destiQf^tion  is  a  neW  and.  untried 
(me.^  Hijtherto,- our^missiQnaries  have  adopted  the  land  journey 
oooimen^iflg,  at  Saa^aui,  near  Z^nzil^ar ;  the  first  point  of .  oontaot 
with  the  lake  being  at.tijij(|  on:  its  ^north-eastern,  coasts  On  its 
western  shore  is  the  station  of  IJguha;  and  amoQg^the  sohemes  for 
extension  is  that  of  the  formation  of  a  station  at  the  south.end  p(jtho 
lake.  Suoh  bemg  the  oaee,  the  Directors  thought  it-,  advisable  to 
place  the  steamer  on  the  lake  at  its  southernmost  point,  and  they 
p^pflg^d  the  offer  of  the  *'  AfHcan  Lakes  Company  "  to  convey  it  from 
j2ailliman%>^i^.  the  River  Shixe,  LakeNyaasa,  and  the  road  in  proodss 
pf/pnnatiqn between. the^. north  end^ of  that  lake  and  Tanganyika. 
Should  the^ezperlDaqpt  pj;oYe^Bupoes8fal,  the  opening  up  of  this  water- 
way, to  the  omitre^  of,  the  Lake  rcfgion  -cannot  fail  greatly  to  further 
4heJntereats  both  of  religion  and; commerce.,  With  ,the  possession  of 
a  steamer  of  their  own,  the  Society's  mission  on  ^Lake^^  Tanganyika 
enters  upon  a  new^and*encoui^mg*  phase  of^  its  ;hist9ry.  >  As  com- 
jnunication  between  *  their  i  several,  stations ,  becomes,  pasy  and .  rapid, 
our  ^  rethren.will  enjoy  more  frequent,  opport unities  of  interOonrse 
with  one  another,  while  the  great  pbjqpt  they  have  at  heart-^the 
evangelisalion  of  th&  native  tribes  Inhabiting  the  lake  shores — may, 
with  the  Divine  blessings  be  anticipated  at  no  distant  date.  ^      ' ._  , 
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BATLiPlNO  MISSION  AT  TAUNO. 

BETWEEN  the  years  1843  and  1863  this  miflsion  was  in  ohaige 
of  the  late  Mr.  Boas,  a  most  devoted  missionary.  He  was 
Buoceeded  by  Mr.  Brovrn,  now  labouring  at  Euruman.  The  station 
has  sinoe  been  in  charge  of  Matsau^  a  native  teaoher,  from  the  Moffat 
Institation,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ashton.  Taung  is  the 
largest  town  in  South  Beohwanaland ;  and  it  is  the  residence  of 
Mankoroauy  the  recognised  chief  of  the  Batlaping  tribe  or  clan. 
The  people  are  feurmers^  and  their  wealth  consists  chiefly  in  cattle 
and  other  stock.  Of  late  years,  new  industries  hating  been  created  by 
the  neighbouring  diamond  mines  at  Eimberley,  the  Batlaping  got 
high  wages  as  labourers ;  and  if  they  were  th6  possessors  of  waggoni 
and  oxen  they  could^eam  large  sums  of  money  by  coiiTeying  fit0-wo0d 
to  Eimberleyi  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  the  engines  there. 

The  war  waged  on  Bechwanaland  by  the  Transvaal  Boers  and  other 
adventurers  has  produced  the  mont  distressing  tenults  ih  the  eoutttiy. 
The  cattle  have  been  taken^  the  com  has  been  dcistroyed ;  the  people 
are  in  destitution.  "  We  are  living/'  s&yS  Matsau,  writing  to  a 
friend  in  this  country^  "  in  great  distress ;  but  Otod.  has  given  u 
for  the  present  a  breathing  time  in  answer  to  your  prayen  and  those 
of  the  people  of  God.  But  whether  wd  flhhli  be  sooii  ttttaoked  again 
we  know  not.  The  hunger  ift  great  among  the  people — they  seek  to 
plough  to  save  the  lives  of  their  fSs^iiiUiee."  And  then  he  naitatai 
his  own  losses,  which  mean  ruin  to  a  knan  in  his  position.  **  My  calvss 
have  all  died  (through  not  being  able  to  find  grass  where  tiiey  wete 
kept  for  safety),  or  have  been  taken  by  the  Boers ;  four  cattle  have 
been  stolen,  one  of  which  was  lent  to  me  by  an  English  fAwL  I 
had  A  few  sheep  and  goats — ^they  have  all  gone  in  the  war."  What 
has  Matsau  been  doing  during  these  trying  times  while  living  akhong 
btrangers,  for  he  belongs  to  another  tribe  t  We  are  happy  to  tad 
that,  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  and  uncertainties,  of  a  tinie  of  war, 
he  has  gone  steadily  on  with  his  work.  Indeed,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  ihct  that  the  pe<^le  had  fled  to  the  town  in  large  nnmbeia 
from  their  ihrms  and  cattle  posts,  and  redoubled  his  exertions  for 
their  instructiofi.  He  says :  **  Our  school  has  never  stopped  asaemUliigf 
no  matter  how  fidMely  the  Wi^  iM^^  raged,    ^laople  hi^ve  odine  le  ft  b) 
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great  nomben ;  man  and  womeoi  yoathf  and  old  people,  tbeir 
noouber  being  200."  All  honoar  to  this  humble  worker,  who,  In  the 
mld&t  of  tamolt  and  the  manifold  aofferings  of  a  time  of  war,  stioks 
to  his  post,  and  inoreaeee  his  exertions. 

While  onr  oorrespondent  was  writing  his  letter,  the  Boers  were  in 
aotual  oeeapalion  of  part  of  Bechwanaland,  and  had  moved  off  in  a 
body  to  superintend  the  marking  off,  by  the  building  of  beaoons,  the 
country  which  they  now  say  they  have  taken  by  force.  It  seems 
they  commenced  to  define  the  territory  of  this  neioeat  South  African 
State  in  the  very  garden- ground  of  the  people  of  Taung  ;  and  they 
were  proceeding  westward,  no  one  knew  how  far.  One  report  had  it 
tiiat  our  chief  station  of  Kuruman  is  included  in  their  territory  by 
these  marauders;  another  statement  is  to  the  effect  that  their 
boundary  line  passes  to  the  north  of  Kuruman;  in  either  case, 
destroying  a  great  part  of  our  work  as  a  Society.  The  Boers  have 
now  thrown  off  all  pretence  of  acting  under  any  native  chief.  Their 
ranks  have  had  a  most  unworthy  accession  recently,  in  the  person  of 
a  young  Englishman,  whose  name  we  shall  not  give,  for  the  sake  of 
relatives  and  friends  in  this  country.  For  some  time  this  person 
was  living  in  Bechwanaland  as  a  British  agent,  and,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  outbreak,  acted  in  behalf  of  the  natives ;  indeed,  he  incurred 
the  censure  of  our  Government  for  indiscreet  acts  on  behalf  of  Man- 
koroan.  Seeing  no  hope  of  advancement  in  our  Colonial  service 
after  that  event,  and  finding  that  our  Government  does  nothing  to 
establish  order  in  Bechwanaland,  this  man  has  actually  joined  the 
Boers,  no  doubt  in  the  hope  of  getting  one  of  the  farms  of  his  former 
friend,  Mankoroan  P  Since  he  joined  the  Boers,  they  have  become 
more  eonfident.  '^They  slaughter  Batlaping  stock  wherever  they 
see  it,  and  rob  every  person  they  meet."  And  these  things  are  done 
within  a  few  miles  of  our  Colonial  border — in  a  country  ceded  to  us 
by  Mankoroan,  and  governed  by  us  for  two  years. 

We  understand  that  the  chief,  Mankoroan,  has  recently  made 
another  earnest  appeal  to  our  Government.  In  it  he  says,  "  If  you 
do  not  think  of  me  speedily,  when  you  come  to  do  so  I  shall  have 
passed  away."  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  British  Government, 
in  the  Pretoria  Convention,  carefully  retained  in  their  own  hands  the 
whole  question  of  native  interests  and  native  policy.  Such  being  the 
case,  does  not  the  state  of  Bechwanaland,  as  shown  above,  make  a 
deioand  upoi^  tt^e  Qovonment  for  decided  action  in  defence  of  the 
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natives  whoae  liyes  and  property  have  been  placed  in  jec^rdy  by  an 
unrighteous  and  lawless  intrusion.  It  is  not  our  plaoe-in  these  pages 
to  propound  remedies  for  this  state  of  things,  or  to  suggest  the-  steps 
to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  them ;  but  we  are  only -doing  our  daty 
when  we  lay  the  matter  itself  before  our  readers. 


'  Note  to  Map.—  If  the  Boers  hold  to  the  lower  of  the  dotted  lines,  it  mua 
pfaciically  that  the  **new  State  "  would  adjoin  the  Cape  Colony.  *  If  tibey  rt«d« 
northward  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Motito,  it  will  leare  for  the  luitiTM  the  CBIaII 
piece  of  land  included  within  the  dotted  linea. 
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. .  III.— 9'iVd  of  %  ftptiitlon  to  ^v^txml 

THE  put  few  days  have  been  very  notable  in  the  history  o(  this 
station,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  people  here  as  a 
time  of  special  rejoicing  and  blessing.  In  prcTious  issues  we 
annonnoed  that  the  Directors  of  the  London  Uissionary  Society  had 
deputed*  Albert  Spicer,  Esq,  ChairmaDy  and  Bev.  B.  Wsurdlaw 
Thompson,  Foreign  Secretary,  to  visit  all  the  Hissions  of  their  iSociety 
In  India,  Cliiha,  and  South  Africa,  and,  in  pursuance  of  plans  arranged 
In  Treyandrum  for  visiting  the  stations  in  Travancore,  they  arrived 
at  Nagereoil  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  26  th  December.  Great 
preparationa  had  been  made  for  the  suitable  reception  of  the  deputa- 
tion by  the  Nagereoil  Home  Ohnrohy  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in 
the  erection  of  a  pandal  (a  temporary  arch)  at  the  gates  of  the 
Mission  bungalows,  of  most  imposing  appearance,  and  decorated  in 
the  most  approved  stjle — the  admiration  of  hundreds  of  passers-by* 
A  striking  peculiarity  of  this  pandal  consisted  in  its  having  rows  of 
lamps  fronting  its  pillars,  with  another  rorH>f  a  similar  kind  running 
parallel  to  the  richly  decorated  canopy  resting  upon  these  supports. 
Lines  of  lamps  along  the  sides  of  the  main  street,  extending  as  far  as 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  were  also  kept  in  readiness ;  and, 
on  the  soond  of  the  palanquin-bearers  being  heard,  the  lamps  biased 
up,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  street  was  illuminated  in  a  way 
that  had  never  been  previously  witnessed  in  this  place.  Crowds  of 
spectaUmi  from  all  the  surrounding  villages  paraded  the  street^ 
admiring  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  Many  of  the  native 
Christians  had  proceeded  to  a  short  distance  to  meoa  the  gentlemen, 
and  brought  them  in  amid  singing  and  instrumental  music,  and  with 
every  demonstration  of  joy.  A  halt  was  made  under  the  spacious 
panda],  where  the  missionaries  of  the  station,  Bev.  J.  Duthie  and 
Rev.  W.  Lee,  received  the  deputation.  Garlands  of  flowers  were 
immediately  after  presented  by  the  deacons  of  the  church.  A  Ijrio 
was  sung,  after  wUch  both  Mr.  Bpioer  and  Mr.  Thompson  addressed 
a  few  heari^tirring  words  to  the  assembled  crowd.  The  pastor, 
having  briefly  engaged  in  prayer  for  the  blessing  of  Gbd  to  rest  upon 
the  visit,  the  deputation  were  guided  to  the  north  bungalow,  where 
Mis,  Duthie  was  waiting  to  reoeivo  them. 
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At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  Stmlnuy  was  visited^  and  m 
fonnd  to  havs  been  deoonted  in  a  most  taatalhl  manner  hy  tiie  IkijI' 
All  the  Bcbolars  came  in  order  Uuongh  the  oantre  hall,  the  dapntk- 
tiott  making  frequent  iEquIiiesorthe  Principal  ooBoeming  the  Tuhnu 
olaoaea  u  they  filed  past.  An  address  was  read  hj  the  head  utiTe 
teacher,  Mr.  V.  Moeea,  to  which  both  Mr.  Spioer  and  Mr.  TbomfMi 
made  impropriate  replies,  after  which  a  new  song  la  Tamil  wu  mngi 
and  a  present  made  of  palm-leaf  books,  with  beautifally  engrand 
boards,  containing  Scripture  texts  and  drawings  of  local  bollding^ 
Aa,  of  special  interest,  which  was  accepted  with  great  pleaiue. 


OULS'   DiT-BCHOOI,   NACEBCOIt.     ■         ■-    ■      ■   ■•"■-"--- 

Leaving  the  Seminaij,  the  gaitlemm  made  a  Bjiag  rfjit  to  H^  ^• 
D.  Pewsag^m's  bouse. 

At  eight  o'dnok  the  glrla'  boaidlng-eohool  was  visited,  sad,  oo 
entering,  the  large  hall  was  found  fuU  of  {^Is — a  most  intersituit 
and  enoonragtng  sight.  Prises  to  the  most  deserving  girb  ct  tt>* 
schools  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Sploar ;  an  address  in  EogUat*** 
read  by  the  senior  giiJ,  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  replied ;  |md  t^  * 
few  little  presents,  prepared  by  the  girls,  were  haqd*d.  to  the  4^"^ 
tloa.    The  printing-office,  in  the  oomponnd  of  which  a  splendid  ^ 


\ 
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had  been  hoisted,  was  next  visited,  and  a  oareflil  inspection  made  of 
&e  work  there  being  carried  on. 

At  eleven  o'clock  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the  church  to 
receive  the  addresses  that  liad  been  prepared— one  from  the  district, 
and  another  from  the  home  church.  The  large  building  was  well 
filled  by  an  eager  and  most  attentive  audience,  who  rose  to  their  feet 
when  Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Thompson  entered.  Mr.  Spicer  spoke  at 
considerable  length  in  reply  to  the  addresses ;  and,  while  admitting 
the  liberality  of  the  NagercoU  Christians  in  having  contributed 
upwards  of  Bs.  10,000  (£1,000)  towards  the  improvement  and 
furnishing  of  the  church  and  building  purposes,  in  addition  to  taking 
upon  themselves  the  entire  support  of  the  agency  in  their  midst,  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  that  a  true  church  must  be  a  working 
ohorch,  a  giving  church,  and  a  praying*church;  and  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  urgent  need  of  vcluniary  toarken  In  a  large  church  such  as 
that  in  Nagerooil,  earnestly  calling  upon  the  Christian  community 
here  to  push  fbrward  aggressive  work  amongst  the  great  heathen 
population  around.  Mr.  Thompson's  speech  was  to  the  same  effect — 
referring  to  what  had  been  done  in  the  past,  to  the  present  position 
of  the  ohuroh,  and  to  the  need  of  an  indigenous  native  ministry  to 
oaizy  on  the  great  work  of  the  future.  Just  as  the  foreign,  or 
''Salem  mango" — ^brought  to  Travancore,  as  a  small  tree,  by  the 
Bev.  R  Lewis,  of  Santhapurami — ^is  now  propagated  from  seeds  gro?m 
in  this  country,  or  by  grafthig  upon  trees  grown  in  Travancore  from 
the  origfaml  plant ;  so  must  Christianity — ^brought  first  from  England 
by  the  foreign  missionaries,  but  now  rooted  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  native  (Siristianft— be  spread  abroad,  not  by  missionaries 
from  foreign  lands  only,  but  by  natives  themselves,  in  whom  the 
liThig  Word  of  God  has  become  a  power.  The  singing  of  a  lyric, 
specially  composed  for  the  occasion,  closed  the  meeting.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  know  that  the  home  church  address  had  pinned  to  it  a 
cheque  for  Bs^lOO  (XlO)  for  the  purchase  of  a  chair  for  the  use  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  in  London. 

At  three  o'clock  the  girls'  schools,  under  Mrs.  and  Miss  Duthie's  care, 
assembled  in  the  beantiftil  new  school-room  in  the  station.  [^See  m- 
graving, page  72.  J  About  800  girls  were  present.  Several  nice  children's 
hymns  were  sung  with  harmonium  accompaniment,  after  which  Mr. 
Thompson  (who  had  to  huny  away  from  the  meeting)  delivered  a  most 
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IntsreBtliig  address  to  the  ohildreo,  and  Hr.  Sploer  Attawuis  rerj 
kindly  gare  awa;  the  prizea.  On  retnming  to  the  noitli  bongalov, 
the  laoe  women  of  the  village  were  found  Mated  with  Uieir  plUon  ia 
the  verandah.  Tbe  pieoea  of  looe  being  woAed  were  ahowD,  and  wen 
mile'''  B-lmird. 

,  At  fife 
o'oIod^Mr. 
,ThompioD 
leotmedin 
theEottv 
reading^ 
^ojrm,  the 
D„e  wan 
Pelsbouof 
thii  difl- 
.;ripii>Vr.N. 
,  l^nba  3ov, 
being  In 
the  ohtir. 
Tbe,  fiiM. 
woaorowd- 
ed,  and  at 

CRAPRL  ^T   KOTTAR.  '  (J^       (JoH 

of  the  leoture  a  veiy  Intweetlng  addreaa  from  ibe  non-C9irutiin 
oonimaiiity  interested  in  the  reading-room  waa  pr^aented  to  tlM 
depntatloD,  and  read  bj  die  native  Froreeaor  of  Uatbematioi  In 
the  Maha  Rajah's  oollege,  Ur,  YilHanantham  Mpdallar,  B.A.  Uk 
Sploer  replied  in  a  brief  bat  most  appropriate,  speeoh,  tbopfciPg  ^ 
Qatlve  geotlenieD  who  hod  (o  kindly  giv«n  them  aaoh  oa  nynpeoted 
weloome,  aad  exptening  his  deep  ;^tereat  in  the  wel&n.of  all  (duM 
of  the  oommnnltj. 

Santbapuram  waa  vtaited  on  'Hiunday,  the  3Stli,  wbnt  many 
school  children  were  gathered  together,  and  likewise  the  agents  and 
people  from  the  westora  parts  of  tho  HagerooU  dtstriot 

At  seven  o'olook  In  tho  evening  there  waa  a  gathering  of  <i^ 
Seminary  Btndenta  In  the  ah^>el,  whloh  was  splsndidly  ligt>t«d..fiv 
the  oooadon.  Old  studenta,  trdned  by  Mr.  Ghoilaa  Ifflisr,  by 
Ur.  Wbltehonae,  and  by  Mr,  Dnthi^  were  preant,  at  wdl  *■  tbi 
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bojM  now  in  the  Lutitutioii.    Tbq  sigbt  was  most  Inspiriting,  no  fewer 
than  seven  Europeans — ^viz.,  Mr.  Spioer,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr.  Dathioi 
Mr.  Lte,  Mr.  Emiyn,  Dr.  Thomson,  and  Mr.  Haeker— being  present, 
and  all  the  seats  in  firont  and  around  filled  with  **  Old  Boys.''    It  was 
such  a  sight  as  Nagerooil  had  never  before  witnessed.    Mr.  Dathie 
presided.    Mr.  Spioer  spoke  first — commenobig  by  suggestmg  that 
there  should  be  an  Old  Students'  Association,  and  then  passing  on  to 
remark  that  our  Direotors  expeoted  our  Travanoore  Mission  agents 
to  be— (1)  True  men ;  (2)  Men  abreast  of  the  times ;  (3)  Men  faith« 
All  to  their  leaders,  the  Direotors  and  the  missionaries ;  and  (4)  Men 
fall  of  the  Holy  Ghost     On  resuming  his  seat  he  was  loudly 
applauded.    Mr.  Thompson  followed  in  a  speech  of  great  power, 
emphasising  the  truth  that  mission  agents  must  be  $ervant$  of  God, 
wholly  consecrated  to  His  service.    Dr.  Thomson  next  addressed  the 
meeting,  many  of  his  observations  calling  forth  loud  applause  from 
the  meeting.    Mr.  Hacker  followed  in  a  most  effective  and  earnest 
address,  urging  entire  conseeroHon  to  the  service  of  the  Master  whom 
all  present  professed  to  serve.    Mr.  Emiyn  next  spoke  in  a  most 
tatting  and  practical  manner,  calling  upon  all  present  to  deny  them- 
Belves  in  the  Lord's  work,  and  to  be  willing  to  do  anything  or  to  be 
anything  in  the  cause  of  Christ.    Mr.  Lee,  in  conclusion,  most  feel- 
ingly referred  to  incidents  in  the  past  eighteen  years  of  his  life  as  a 
miaaionary  in  Travancore ;  and,  while  gratefully  acknowledging  hia 
deep  sense  of  the  worth  of  many  of  the  agents  of  the  mission, 
earnestly  and  eloquently  appealed  to  all  present  to  aim  at  higher 
things  than  they  had  yet  attained  to,  and  to  go  forward  to  win  the 
whole  land  for  Christ    The  Doxology  having  been  sung,  the  meeting 
waa  brought  to  a  dose.    Never  before  had  such  a  splendid  meeting 
been  seen  in  South  Travancore,  the  influence  of  which  cannot  but 
be  felt  by  all  who  took  part  In  it  as  long  as  they  live.    Thanks  be 
to  Godi 

The  deputation  went  to  Cape  Oomorin  and  to  James  Town  on 
Friday,  at  which  latter  place  the  fine  new  chapel  was  filled  with 
people  oopnected  with  the  eastern  part  of  the  Nagercoil  District 
A  beautifully  bound  Bible  was  presented,  through  Rev.  W.  Le^,  by 
the  deputation  to  Mr.  M.  Paul,  In  recognition  of  much  voluntarp 
service  rendered  in  the  building  of  the  James  Town  Chapel.  The 
chapel  at  Kottar  erected  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  (deacon)  was  visited  on 
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the  ntam  joanwj  from  the  Ca^    On  Saturday  there  «u  a  gnat 
gathering  at  Tittarilel  In  the  ohi^l— the  "  ofttbedral,"  w  ve  bear  it 

vaa  oillsd 
b7  Mr. 
Spioer.On 
devgted 
.  natife  nut- 
I  aionarj, 
Be  7.     C. 


Yeaudlas, 
was  mnch 


I bf      tfas 

\  Undvordi 

F  spoken    to 

<  hia  people. 

?  The    Dtn- 

nlapnrtm 

Pastorate 

hathjlhikl'u  uuubl  was  visited 

ou  the  way  back,  the  people  being  muoh  gratided  at  the  ktDdaotioa 

taken  of  them  by  the  deputation.    At  Tadasety  the  boys'  aohool-ioom 

had  beeo  most  tastefully  decorated  by  the  non-Christian  commoiiitf 

or  that  town,  and  a  most  gratil^iog  and  Interesting  addi%Ba  from 

many  of  them  was  read.    The  Zenana  workers  met  la  the  eTeoIng  st 

Mr.  Dnthle'a  bungalow,  together  with  about  100  of  the  Nsgetooil 

Christian  women,  and  the  pastor  and  deaoona  of  the  home  ohoreL 

That  meeting,  too,  was  full  of  interest.  Yesterday,  Sunday,  D<!cenibir 

Slat,  Mr.  Thompson  preached  twice  In  the  forenoon  to  an  immensa 

oongregatiou  of  native  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  distilot,  ftft« 

which  the  ordinance  of  the  X<ord'a  Supper  was  administered  to  about 

1,000  church  members,  and  in  the  evening  to  the  Eogliah  ooegrsga- 

tion.    The  deputation  leaves  thia  afternoon  for  Tinnerelly,  and  we 

pray  that  the  presence  of  Ood  may  be  ever  with  them  In  the  joumeja 

and  work  that  still  He  before  them.    For  the  counsel,  encouragemeitt, 

ftnd  stimulus  to  all  departments  of  the  mlsaioa  work  givMi  by  tlie 

deputation  abundant  thanks  are  due  to  the  Author  of  all  good.— 

From  the  Travancort  Timet. 
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lY.-^lt  JrinK  Craie  hi  Pa^^ajjastar* 

IN  {he  journal  of  a  tour  through  hb  dlstrioty  published  in  our  last 
number,  Mr.  0.  A.  Shaw  refers  to  his  detention  for  a  night  at 
Ahkadibaito,  a  Yillage  oonsisting  of  five  small  huts,  one  of  whloh, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  men,  he  was  oompelled  to  oocapy.  In  this 
connection  he  directs  attention  to  one  of  the  crying  evils  of  the 
country. 

''  The  master  of  the  house,"  he  writes,  '^  is  a  dealer  in  rum.  A  boy 
of  about  ten  years  of  age  came  in,  and,  when  asked  his  business, 
tendered  his  vary^imveiUy  (the  third  of  a  penny  in  yalue)  for  the 
poToihase  of  rum ;  and  the  man,  without  a  doubt,  would  have  supplied 
him  immediately  had  I  not  been  there  and  spoken  to  them  both, 
making  the  man  somewhat  ashamed  of  himself  for  attempting  to 
■all  the  stuff  to  a  child  like  that.  Suoh  l)ehig  the  early  training  of 
theae  Tillage  children,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  Betsimisaraka  on  the 
■eaboard  are  dying  out. 

**  Although  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  rum  traffic 
in  Madagaicar,  I  cannot  refrain  from  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject, 
for  that  it  is  the  greatest  evil  existing  on  the  coast  no  one  can  deny. 
It  Is  the  great  hindranoe  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
adTance  of  ciTilisation,  and  it  is  also,  by  the  shortniightednesa  of 
importers,  the  greatest  clog  to  trade  and  commerce.  Eleyen  years 
ago,  when  on  the  way  to  Madagascar  for  the  first  time,  I  was  told  in 
Mauritius'by  the  representatiTC  of  one  of  the  largest  merchant  firms 
that  '  the  trade  with  Madagascar  was  spoiled,  and  had  been  ruined 
by  the  missionaries.'  I  quietly  dissented,  but,  not  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  country  then,  I  could  say  very  little ;  but  I  remembered 
it  is  osually  admitted  that  each  missionary  going  to  an  uncivilised 
country  like  Madagascar  is  the  pioneer  of  ciyilisation,  trade,  and 
commerce,  all  of  which  accompany  the  introduction  of  Ohristianity. 
I  could  now  answer  my  informant  of  eleven  years  ago  by  saying  that 
it  is  not  the  missionaries,  but  themselves,  whom  the  merchants  must 
thank  for  the  want  of  speedy  progress  in  commercial  pursuits,  and 
that  rum  has  been  the  means  they  have  employed  to  'spoil  the 
trade/  Bum  always  finds  a  ready  sale  here,  and  fetches  a  good 
profit.  '  It  is,'  to  use  the  expression  of  a  trader  now  in  Madagascar, 
*a8  good  as  ready  mxmey/  and  this  tempted  the  first  importers. 
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Bail  as  the  people's  eagerness  to  pozduuie  mm.  inorBSiOBy  so  4o  tbeir 
energies  beoomeorippledy^nd.  they  soon  degenerate  to  a  oondition 
little  better  than  bnites,  wlthoatany  desire  to  pOBS€i83  better  ;«di^9 
or  more  oattle,  &o.|  which  represent  a  certain  amount  of  profitable 
ItibQui;  on  their  part,  and  a  corresponding  inorease  of  trade  on  the 
part  .of  the  merchant.  '  -»  *  ^  ...  ,  ,.,.)-.*».  i  .j  t.  - 
*'  Missionaries  in  the.injberipr.ofit^e  island;  deplojre.  thfl  ^^ct.tipsn 
tbeir  people  of  the  manufactore  a!id  sale  of  nati7e  ram ;  bat  *that..  19 
ayevy  m^d  spirit' oon^pared  with  the -fire-water  which  is  p^afed 
into  this  oauntrj  from  Mauritios  ;and  Boorbon,  to  the  rain  of  the 
Betsimisaraka.  It  is  manufactured  from  molasses  and  .the  refoao 
fropi  the  sugar  nvKs,  and^ls  so  cju^  j^d  cheap  that  it  can  be 
retailed  here  in  Tamatave  at  sixpence  peif  quart.  There  is  :g;Ml 
d/ffiqulty  in  ascertaining  the  actual  quantify  imported;  but  bwa 
-Mausitius  alone,  during  .t)ie^year  1881,  no  less  thvi.lOj087  baneb^ 
containing  2,116,183  litres,  or  more  than  462,915  gsUons,:of  thiQ 
vile  produce  were  brought  to  this  countiy  and  lauded  on  the  essi 
coast  and  Nosi-be. 

•''The ^HoTa  GoyerQUtent  WQuId  willingly. restrict  this  trade  by 
imposing  >  heavier  duty,  but  the  opppsition.of  ^for^gaiP^iCOni  istoO 
great.    Why  this  GoTermnent  should r not, be  allowed  to.. imH)«9 
repressiye  duties,  in  common  with;  oth^r  ^ni^tions,  it  is  difficult  ,to. 
underi^tand,  and  it  appeiga  jto  be  .but^a^  m.odjfici^tion  of  fthe.opiunC 
trade  in  Cik\n%  j  It i^  imp99iij}leto.regul%te;t!ietj^(e^:nal#^^ 
article  ^by  any  .system  .of  licensing,  for:.the.Exeoutiye.Gojremm6i)tii 
too  weak  to  jBuforoe^eyen,  their  .existing  laws.  '  It^^howeyer,  does 
what  it  can  by  forbid^icig.And  aptQally  preventing  the  intrgdjiotion 
of  the  rum  by  natives  i^to  ^.tihe^  central  proyino^^  and  the  bands 
received  as  customs  duty-r-which  for  this,  as  for  all  other  com- 
modities, is  paid  in  kind-r4tfo  returned  to  Mauritius  to  be  sol^Alliere. 
at  the  account  of  the  Gtoypi^mept— a^sQj9iit,  though  ineffeetotfr 
protest  against  a  trade  which  the  Hova  QoveraQsont«dB>u||p^  (0 
resist,  but  which  civilised  nations  uphold  by  superior  force,  to  &6 
utter  ruin  of  both  body  and  soul  of  the  poorJguQr^nt  natiyfty'who 
are^too  inexpfrienced  to  resist  the  temptation  of  4rinking  themael?M 
to  deatJi  by  the.produot  of  foreign  oommeroei  the  MhcaUed  inigh^ 
civili^l!?      ,',.•.-,  I 


,  V         • 
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ORDINATION  OF  BABU  TIN  KARI  OHATTEEJEA.  ' 
'fj^  T  a  public. aerrloe  held  at  Union  Chapel^  Caloutta,  on  Taesdaji 
'f4  Ootober  3rd/  the  missidnarieB  of  the  London  Miaaumairy 
Society  ordained  Baba  Tin  Karl  Ghatteijea  to  the  office  of  a 
Chiistiau  mlBeionaiy.  The  Bervice  opened  with  the  singing  of  the 
bjmn,  **  Father  of  mercies,  bow  Thine  ear."  The  Bev.  W.  J.  Wil&ips,' 
then  read  a  chapter  from  one  of  the  pastoral  Epistlee,  and  offered 
prayer,  after  which  the  Bev.  J.  P.  Aahton,  M.A.|  addressing  Tin 

Ksri  Babn.  said : —  ... 

•  •     •  -  . 

.   ^  We  mi^ionaries  have  known  yon  for  more  than  ten  years,  and  have 

learnt  to  esteem  and  love  yon  for  your  own  sake  and  for  your  work's  sake. 
We  do  not  need  to  ask  you  questions  in  order  to  be  assured  of  yoiir  fitness 
for  the  office  .of  a' Christian  missionary.  But  that  you  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunifcyof^ clearly  testifying  concerning  your  faith  in  Christ,  your  views  of 
Christian  trutb>  and  your  reasons  for  believing  that  you  are'  called  to'  be  a 
missionary,  I  shall  ask  you  four  questions —         ..      •     " 

'^QiLcstion  J.^-What  are  *y6ur  ifeasons  for  believing  yourself  to  be  a 
Christian?''      *    '  '       '.  , /•  !    '  W  '  *"/*.  . 

R^ly. — "Before  my  conversion  to  the  Christian  religion  I  was  a  Hindoo ; 
wonhipping  gods  and  goddesses  according  to  the  Hindoo  shastras;  not 
knowing  the  one  true  Qod,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  My 
parents,  who  were  rigid  Hindoos,  taught  me  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and  to 
bow  down  before  the  idols,  some  ten  or  twelve  of  which  we  had  in  our 
house.  Thus  I  passed  my  infancy  doing  what  I  was  taught,  sometimes 
through  fear  of  my  parents,  and  sometimes  through  ignorance,  thinking 
that  I  would  gain  divine  favour.  But  when  the  sacred  thread  ceremony 
was  over,  I  myself  began  to  worship  our  household-*  idols  and  read  such 
religious  books  as  I  was  ablfe  to  do.'  *  Abdiit  this  tinle  I  wad  renlo^red  from 
my  birthplace,  a  smhll  villtige  in  the  distrioU  of  Burdmn,  to'  Ranagiiat,*a 
town  on  the  banl^  of  the  Biver  Choomi,  for  tlie  purpose  of  receiving,  educa- 
tion, to  fit  gie  for  earning  my  livelihood.  Here  I  had  very  good  opportu« 
nities  of  cultivating  acquaintance  with  men  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
such  OS  Brahmos,  Hindoos,  Mohammedans,  and  also  Christian  preachers; 
a&d  -witti  them  I  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  conversations  with  regard  to 
the  comparative  merits  of  different  systems  of  religion.. 1 1  soon'fotind  out 
that  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  Hindoos,  whom  1/ myself  ^worshipped,' 
were  nothing  but  stones  and  metals,  and  had  no  power  to  save  me  from  sin 
and  its  pollution,  being  themselves  sinnersT  In  this  ^staf e"  of  mind  I  met  a 
Brabmo  friend  of  mine,  who  'sympathised  with  me/lind  tried  his  best  to 
console  me  with  his  Brahmoism.  One  b^efit  I  dei'iv^  from  this  talk  with 
niy  Brahmo  friend,  which  I  should  never  forget ;  it  was  he  who  taught  me 
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to  pray  to  God,  and  who  himself  prayed  with  me  and  advised  me  to  lead 
the  Bible,  the  preciotiB  Book  which  *  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet  and  a  light 
unto  my  path.'  Prom  this  time  I  b^an  to  see  that  I  was  a  sinner  under 
condemnation,  and  my  works,  however  good  they  might  be,  would  not 
save  me.  I  prayed  to  Qod  that  I  might  know  His  truths  and  lire 
according  to  them.  Some  weeks  had  been  passed  in  the  midst  of  mnch 
trouble,  discouragement,  anxiety,  and  despair ;  but  at  last  the  Gkxi  to  whom 
I  prayed  often  and  often  to  know  His  truths"  brought  me  into  circnm* 
stances  by  which  I  made  acquaintance  with  a  Christian  preacher,  whom  I 
saw  selling  and  distributing  Christian  books  and  tracts  in  the  daily  market 
)f  Ranaghat,  and  to  whom  I  ran  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 
I  conversed  with  him  for  a  short  time,  and  bought  a  copy  of  the  Bengali 
Bible,  and  took  some  tracts  from  him.  For  a  few  days  I  left  my  studies 
altogether,  and  spent  the  whole  time  in  reading  the  Bible  and  tracts,  and  in 
talking  with  this  preacher,  who  stayed  therd  for  eight  or  ten  days.  Thu 
in  reading,  praying,  and  holding  conversations,  the  Spirit  of  God  opened 
the  eyes  of  my  understanding  and  showed  me  the  beauty  and  love  of  my 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ  I  became  fiilly  convinced  that  the  Christiah  religion 
was  the  only  true  religioui  given  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  I 
waited  for  some  months  to  see  whether  or  not  Iny  faith  in  the  Chiiitian 
religion  was  a  mere  impulse  of  mind ;  but,  having  been  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  Bible,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  profess  my  faith 
in  Christ  by  receiving  the  holy  rite  of  baptism,  which  important  event  of 
iny  life  took  place  on  the  19th  February,  1871,  at  the  Bhowanipore  Congre- 
gational Churcji.  Since  that  time  I  know  that  my  Saviour,  Jesus  Chna^ 
lives  in  me  and  I  in  Him,  and  He  guides  me,  strexigthens  me,  and  teacho 
me  by  His  Spirit  He  enables  me  to  hate  what  He  hates,  and  love  what  He 
loves.  His  Spirit  testifies  to  my  spirit  that  by  &ith  in  Him  I  have  become 
a  child  of  God  and  an  heir  of  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  hereafter." 

SiatemlSnts  were  Bub&e^uiBiitly  made  by  the  eandldatey  in  reply  to 
qaestions  respecting  his  Views  of  Divine  trath,  his  reasons  fer 
believing  in  his  call  to  the  work,  and  the  manner  In  which  he  pro- 
posed to  accomplish  it.  Beferring  to  a  sermon  which  he  hesrd 
eight  yean  ago,  he  saidi  <'I  could  not  rest  until  I  fnlly  resolved  (o 
give  myself  up  whoUy  to  the  work  of  a  preacher  of  the  Goipd.  I 
felt  ihat  t  was  the  son  whom  the  Father  called  to  go  forth  iitid  inA 
In  His  vineyard."  The  ordhiation  prayer  was  offered  bj  ti^e 
Bey.  W.  Johnsoui  B.A.|  and  was  followed  1>y  the  laying  oa  of  hands. 
The  Bev.  J.  E.  Payne  having  delivered  an  appropriate  ohsigs^  ■ 
hymn  was  sungi  the  Bev.  T.  P.  Ohattetjba  offered  prayer  ia  the 
BcDgail  language,  another  hynm  was  sungi  and  the  Itev.  ^-  t* 
Taylori  B.A.,  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Bt  thb  Bxv.  John  Mackbmzib. 

SOME  jean  ago,  liberal  BubaoriptionB  were  made  by  the  friends  of 
missions  to  the  **  Mo£fat  In8;titution,  Knruman."  The  donors 
and  the  Directors  agreed  to  erect,  at  the  station  where  he  had  so  long 
laboured,  a  memorial  to  the  venerable  Br.  Moffat,  and  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  work  of  education  among  the  Beohwana  tribes. 
Plana  were  furnished  by  the  Directors  and  approved  by  Dr.*  Moffat, 
and,  although  these  have  not  been  completed  at  Kuruman,  so  much 
of  the  Memorial  Institution  has  been  erected  as  to  admit  of  the 
commencement  of  the  work.  As  the  buildings  were  erected  under 
missionaEy  superintendence,  and  not  under  that  of  a  skilled  architect^ 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Directors  and  subscriben  in 
England  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  report  drawn  up 
by  a  Government  Inspector  of  Public  Works,  whose  services  were 
kindly  granted  without  chaige  by  the  Administrator  of  Griqualand 
West.  The  buildings  were  carefully  inspected  and  compared  with 
the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  Directors ;  the  aocounts  of  pur- 
chases and  of  wages  were  also  ezaminsd.  The  report  was  favour- 
able: the  workmanship  was  good;  the  prices  of  material  bought 
were  low.  The  Moffat  Institution,  even  in  its  incomplete  state,  has 
been  pronounced  by  several  English  visitors  to  Kuruman  to  be  **  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  South  Africa."  At  the  same  time  there  are 
several  educational  establishments  connected  with  the  Dutch  Church 
in  the  Cape  Colony  which  are  more  extensive,  while  those  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Lovedale  and  at  Blythswood  are  laiger  still. 
The  accompanying  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Institution  will  give  our 
readers  a  dear  conception  of  what  they  have  erected  at  Kuruman  as 
a  memorial  of  work  done,  and  as  an  aid  and  incentive  to  the  greater 
work  which  has  yet  to  be  accomplished.  In  the  centre  we  have  the 
public  hall,  and  on  each  side  are  school-  and  class-rooms ;  those  for 
theological  students  to  the  right,  while  those  for  the  boys  are  to  the 
left.  The  tutor's  house  is  at  the  right-liand  comer ;  at  the  left-hand 
oomer  is  the  house  of  the  master  of  the  boarding-schooL  The  row  of 
cottages  at  the  back  are  for  the  accommodation  of  ten  married 
students  and  their  families.    There  are  at  present  eight  married 
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•  fint.  to  .the  hoaie  tooeapied  so  long  by  Dr.  JA>fiat/  It  isnow  oaed 
aa^'gida'rboudiD^^sohool  under,  the  oare  of  Mrfl.rOockhii  rwidoir 
of.  the  .late  Bey.  Jos^h  Cockin;  whose  early  'deaib*  waa -so 
iUnei^Moted  and^  so  muoh  deplored.  '  A  'charge  of  £i,  paid  'in 
.advAobe,  is  made  for  each^girL  There  are  already  eight  boarders 
— a  hot  oertainly  of  no  magnitade  as  to  numbers,  but  *  almost 
aminioje  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  knew  .the  ooantry 
long  ago,  and  were  fiuniliar  with  the*  degraded^* position 'whioh 
women  occupied  among  •  the  •  Bebhwanas.  Mrs.  Cochin  has  'also 
sewing  *  classes,  attended  by  the  youiig '  people  of  the  village 
and  (byithe  students^-  wives, 'so  that  her  time  is  fuUy  occupied. 
PassihgJthe  girls' ^  school  we  come  to  the  large  Kuruman  church, 
beUnd  which  is'  the  'printing-office,' and  the  Village  school,  taught  by 
a  native  schoolmaster.'  It  is  delightful  to  think '  tliat,  after  a  long 
period  of  silence,  the  Kuruman  press  is  again  to  speak  out.  ^  We 
trust  it  may  never  more  be  silept,  for  the  loss  of  a  press  in  Uie 
Beohwana  Mission  for  many  years  has  been  the  greatest  drawback. 
Passfaig  the  diurch  we  come  to  the  house ,  long  occupied  by  Mr. 
Aihton,  who.had.chsCrge  of  th(9  press  while  he  was  Dr.  Moffiit's  col- 
lasgue.  ;Fartl|er.on.we  come  to  e  df^ellipg-hoiise  and  /'  store,"  where 
once  a^tUrd  imi^^ioQ|ry  had *.his  residence  lin'^theeady^ays  of  the 
mission.  -.  It ,  is  :of « great  .oons^uence  that  well-condubted^  placea  of 
busimails  sbould  exist  .on  mission  stations,  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  within  the  boTmda  of  .the  Society's  ground,  at  Kuruman  there 
are  ti(o  8ucb«  ill     :m    r    -i    t      i   «. .    <-     ■  I        f 

W^  have  Ihad'to.^  overcome  .'a  good  many  obstacles  in  com* 
menoing  this  yrcaik  at  .Kuruman./  In  the  first  place,  a  generation  of 
Beohwanas  had  grown  up  knowing  GliriBtianity  without  such 
institutions,  and  who  were  j  accordingly  sceptical  as  to  their 
value.  Disturbances  took  place  in  Kucnman  diatxuct  before  the 
boildings.were  finished,  and  they  were  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  by 
Boropean  traders  uid  their  wives  as  well  as  the  mission  families  of 
the  district  Had  the  place  been  then  evaoaated,  it  would,  no 
doubt,  have. b^n: burned  to  the  ground.  A  season  of  peace. and 
'B-oiga^j^tion.fQMQVftl  these  disturbances,  to  be  succeeded  -  i^in 
by  these  raids  and  outrages  in  Bechwanaland  whicU  have  been 
elsewhere  described,  and  which  now  place  our  work  hi  imminent 
peril 
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In  tlie  midst  of  such  diffiouliies  the  woik  of  the  Moffiit  Instl- 
tation  has  been  commenoed  and  carried  on.    Tlie  resnlt  is  already 
apparent  in  Beohwanaland.     Our  most  norfhexly  station  Is  tbst 
of  Lake  Ngaml,  or  Nghabe,  commenoed  by  the  peiseyenaioe  and 
deyotton  of  Mr.  Hepburn,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  native  ministeii 
ih>m  the  Institution.    As  Mr.  Hepburn  has  had  an  opportunily  of 
telling  many  of  the  readers  of  these  pages  in  their  own  plaoei  of 
worship,  there  is  already  a  church  of  some  fifty  members  at  Lake 
Nghabe  as  the  result  of  these  efforts.    While  war  and  robbery  were 
going  on  in  his  neighbourhood,  another  natife  minister,  Motlaoksi 
remained  at  his  post,'  and  sought  in  the  noblest  manner  to  mn 
human  life.   When  the  town  had  been  burnt,  he  conveyed  the  home- 
less to  another  Tillage  in  his  own  waggon*    And,  indeed,  the  eigiit 
who  haye  left  the  Institution  have,  in  diffiarent  degrees  and  aocording 
to  their  ability,  done  the  work  of  evangelists  among  their  fellow- 
countrymen.    At  Euruman,  also,  we  are  glad  to  AmL  that  Mesan. 
Brown  and  Wookey  keep    plodding  on  with  their    daily  dotiea, 
trustiog  that  wmehow^  in  answer  to  their  and  our  prayers,  peaoe^ 
order,  and  good  goyemment  may  be   eataUished   in   Beohwanar 
land.    They  will  welcome,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  to  Knroaiaay 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  Bey.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  on  his  toar  of 
inspection    of    mission    stations.      It   is   some   time   since  aaj 
adyanoe  has  been  made  in  our  work  from  the  south.    In  two 
years  there  will  probably  be   a   railway  as   fiur   as    Kimberiey. 
Among    the    Bechwanas  we  have   men    suited  for   drivera  aad 
other  seryants  of  missionary  trayellers.    And  in  the  Instituiioii  we 
have  those  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  prove  effid^it  asaistanta  In 
pioneering  work. 

It  is  requested  that  those  ^ho  subscribed  so  liberally  Ibr  the 
erection  of  the  Institution  will  rest  assured  that  good  work  has 
already  been  done  there,  and  that  there  aire  great  fbtare  posaibUitiea. 
We  would  thank  all  friends  for  their  sympathy  and  help  in  thla 
educational  work,  and  would  conclude  with  the  expression  of  the 
hope  that,  by  wise  plans,  the  {nresent 'May  of  small  things  "  nuij  he 
developed,  and  our  educational  work  at  Kuruman  increased  in  aU  Its 
departments* 
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VII.— 8;|t  ^omm  tf  €lpn. 

CHRISTIANS. 
Bt  thb  Bkv.   James  Sadler,  of  Amot. 

THE  primary  tnith  that  woman  has  a  soul  has  to  be  tangbt  to 
the  heathen  women  of  China,  When  a  mlssionaiy  has 
mentioned  this  in  his  preaching,  the  women  present  have  been 
OTerheard  spealuDg  in  amazement  to  each  other,  and  quoting  the 
words,  "Woman  has  a  soul  I  ** 

WhateTor  Tioe  and  immorality  has  existed  in  the  country — the 
more  dangerous  because  the  more  subtle— it  has  not  destroyed  all 
the  fixroe  of  the  people.  The  energy  shown  by  women  of  the  middle- 
dasses  is  astonishing.  Their  "  fiMulty  "  and  industry  are  remarkable. 
It  is  the  greater  reason  for  distress  to  Christians  that  such  energies 

« 

should  be  allowed  to  run  to  waste  in  the  passions  of  heathenism, 
which  are  ever  breaking  out  with  Tolcanic  f ory,  and  spreadiog  mis- 
ehief  on  erery  hand. 

No  one  can  be  acquainted  with  nattye  life  without  being  painfully 
impressed  with  the  spiritual  iieeds  of  the  women.  Their  distress  on 
the  loss  of  children  is  unutterable.  One  will  throw  herself  into  the 
watei^weU,  and  another  be  found  risiting  the  grave,  putting  her  head 
on  the  cold  earth,  and  wailing  bitterly.  When  I  have  been  preaching 
on  the  light  and  comfort  of  Cturistianity,  a  mother  has  come  forward 
m  the  crowd,  and  asked,  "Can  you  give  me  any  comfort  concerning  my 
son  f*  and  then  gone  on  to  relate  her  trouble  about  him. 

Though  they  are  idolaters,  that  does  not  mean  that  they  have 
btelligence,  or  improvement  of  character.  Thus,  they  are  extremely 
backward  to  understand  the  Truth  of  God ;  and,  after  listening  to  an 
earnest  account  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  our  Father  in  heaven, 
they  will  ask,  "  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  worship  Tu  Hwang-te  1" 
the  idol  considered  greater  than  any  other.  At  the  same  time, 
though  they  are  thus  ignorant,  the  tpirit  of  devoUon  is  not  wanting. 
The  women  may  l>e  considered  the  pillars  of  idolatry.  They  frequent 
the  idol  temples  j  ihey  instruct  their  children  from  earliest  years  in 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  superstition ;  iheif  are  even  found  promi^ 
nent  in  idolatrous  processions,  and  (as  I  remember)  in  pilgrimages  to 
a  weary  distance.  They  will  eagerly  vow  o£ferings  to  the  god  who 
shall  hear  their  prayer  for  blessings  on  their  children,  their  family, 
or  themsetvAs. 


Regular  xneetings,  for^i^wc^ii^jcLoogrinfy  and  dificqiine  dt  wnAnsk^ 
such  as  the  ChriatlaD  aervipej^j^m^nfrwrrto'^ihe  Chinese,  eepeoisllyin 
regard  to  men  and  women' meeting  on  an  ^t^ity.  Thb  freedom  of 
commanioation  between  the  sexes  in  the  West  cannot  be  un^entood 
In  China,  and  some  proceedings  of  foreigners  abroad  increase  the 
misunderstanding.  Besides,  Christianity  naying  of  ^r<^  be^  promul- 
gated in  connection  with  political  rightSi  there  has  been  some  daoger 
of  its  being  looked  on  as  a  political  concern,  in  which  men  more  than 
women  were  interested.  On  acooimt  of  all  these  difficoltieSi  Chris- 
tianity,  in  former  years,  spread  less  amongst  women  than  men.  Noir, 
however,  in  many  churches  women  axe  as  nnmerons  as  men.  When 
husbands  and  brothers  are  turned  to  the  new  faith,  they  are  instraoted 
and  encouraged  in  their  duty  to  their  ,wiyes,  mothers,  and  sisteiu 
The  insults  ofifered^  to  females  attending  public  worship  are  often 
bravely  borne,. and  are  in  some  places  passing  away.  ,  Women  cannot 
walk  with  their  husbands  to  church,  but  they  are  seen  walking 
behind  them.  In  church,  the  sexes  cannot  be  intermixed,  as  with  na. 
The  habit  has  been  to  arrange  them  behind  and  at  Uie  side  of  the 
pulpit,  entirely  screened  from  sight.  .  We  have  seen  modificatioiiB  of 
this  plan,  by  dividing  the  chapel  equally,  and  giving  the  women  s 
fair  division,  only  protected  by  a  high  screen. 

No  little  persecution  has  been  borne  by  some  women  since  their 
profession  of  faith  in  Clirist;  or,  as  the  unintelligent  heathen  eiprees 
it,  since  they  joined  the  foreign  religion.  In  one  case^  a  son  will 
come  from  his  engagements  abroad,  to  bring  all  the  force  of  .hia 
roughness  and  brutality  i^;ainBt*  Us  mother,  so'  thalb  she* hardly  dan 
be  seen  going  to  the  Christian  services.  In  another  family,  a  widow, 
mourning  the  loss  of  her  husband,  is  assailed  by  her  eldest 'son,  who 
has  come  a  long  voyage  in  order  to  perform  the  ancestral  ritea,  held 
throughout  the  country  to  be  of  the  most  sacred  importance..  Tite 
mother,  as  a  Christian,  firmly  declines.  Then  the  son,  taking  all  the 
money  he  had  brought  with  hioi,  'departs  in  high  dudgeon. 

Nevertheless,  the  good  work  has  proceeded  very  favourably.  Aa 
we  find  in  the  records  of  Scripture,  various  classes  are  infiaeii9ed  bj 
the  truth.'  If  we  would  see  the  ^blessedness  of  Christianity  in  the 
life  of  those  who  have  to  toll  for  thehr  living,  we  may  look  at  ft 
Christian  servant,  S.  She  formeriy  did  not  hope  for  anytUog.lA  lib 
beyond  suoc^  in  her  daily  occupations.    Vtcm  ^eae  dtfimU 
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nerer  depart,  not  eTen  when  her  husband  and  children  urged  her  to 
accompany  them  in  seeking  the  jpearl  of  great  price.  When  at  kst 
she  consented,  God  became  forthwith  an  object  of  love  and  trust.  A 
new  sweetness  and  power  filled  her  life,  and  the  toilsome  duties  she 
has  since  had  to  fulfil  have  been  attended  to  with  a  steadiness,  dlli- 
geoce,  and  faithfulness  extraordinary.  In  the  family  where  she  llyed 
no  trouble  occurred  but  S.  seemed  equal  to  the  occasion,  not  simply 
attending  to  her  own  work,  but,  through  prayerful  hope,  proving  a 
comfort  to  those  above  and  around  her.  Even  in  times  of  suffering, 
aod  when  worn  with  pain,  her  spuit  has  never  seemed  to  sink. 

If  we  turn  to  business, life,  we  find  that  the  influence  of  the  Good 
Spirit  can  make  a  woman  faithful  to  God  in  times  of  prosperity  as 
well  as  of  adversity ;  can  enable  her  to  endure  patiently  the  fickle 
temper  of  her  husband  and  the  haughtiness  of  her  son ;  can  keep 
her  meek  and  humble  in  temptations  to  pride  and  vanity ;  and  can 
make  her  peaceful  in  the  midst  of  turmoil,  so  that,  when  she  leaves^ 
the  world,  the  fingrance  of  her  memory  aUdea  with  all  who  knew 
her. 

To  women  who. have  placed  their  fidth  and  hope  in  vegetarianism 
and  luoh-like  superstitipnSi  the  Chispel  brings  a  clearer,  purer,  and 
warmer  light  Devotion  Is  now  directed  to  a  nobler  object ;  and  the 
Saviour,  revealed  by'the  Holy  Ghost,  becomes  All  in  all.  Women 
whose  children  were  to  be  sold  for  debt  find  that  the  love  of  Chris- 
tians provides  a  means  of  rescue.  Women  whose  husbands  are 
hacked  in  village  wars  rejoice  to  see  the  bread*whiner  healed  by 
Christian  agency.  The  bereaved  and  neglected  find  oomfbrt  in  Him 
who  is  a  Father  to  the  fiitherless  and  a  Husband  to  the  wld6w.  A 
new  power  is  in  force  to  change  the  lives  of  husbands  and  sons  con- 
osinlng  whom  all  hope  had  been  given  up.  Even  a  youth,  supposed 
to  be  possessed  with  a  demon,  finds  a  home  bi  the  Christian  sohooL 
An^  sll  tibie  &6hibl6  fiMurs  of  ghoete— in  oonneotlon  with  which  women 
lupposed  to  be  possessed  aire  beaten  unmerdftdly — can  be  allayed  by 
hope  in  the  Saviour,  even  as  when  He  was  on  earth.  Thus,  viutors 
to  China  might  go  through  tjie  rising  churchesi  and  leam  something 
of  the  blessedness  of  Christian  women.  No  wonder  that  long  die- 
tsnoer  should  be  travelled  hi  order  to  assemble  together' with  the 
pe(^le  of  Crod'i  and  that,  where  no  regular  ministry'  exist^)  there 
should  still  be  companies  of  women  who  meet  where  'prayer  la  wont 
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to  be  made,  after  the  ezamplea  of  domestlo  rdlgfam  in  the  New 
Testament. 

In  aooordanoe  with  a  Buggestion  from  the  Amoy  Congregatioiud 
Union,  the  churchee  it  represents  have  each  and  aU  had  serioos 
attention  directed  to  family  piety.  Oarefal  ezamhiation  has  been 
made  as  to  the  number  of  whole  families  in  Christian  fellowship. 
Serious  inquiries  have  been  put  to  those  who  fkil  in  their  ivAj. 
TouDg  people  baptized  in  infancy  have  been  followed  up  with 
instruction  and  encouragement ;  and,  to  the  better  carrying  on  of  the 
whole  business,  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month  haa  been  speoiany 
set  apart. 

In  church-life  women  are  rising  in  Importance.  At  Thal-san,  our 
oldest  church,  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  some  denomhiatioiii 
at  home — ^viz.,  the  right  of  choosing  a  pastor— has  been  granted.  We 
do  not  remember  to  haye  heard  of  a  similar  fact  anywhere  in  CUna 
or  India. 


A  PLEASANT  VOYAQK 


Bepbvsxntiko  a  large  misaionary  party,  «f  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
which  proceeded  to  China  in  October  last,  the  Bev.  Jambs  Sadlib,  under 
date  Amoy,  22iid  November,  1882,  thus  writes  : — 

*<We  have  had  a  remarkably  good  voyage.  The  passenger  acoonmioda- 
tion  of  the  Olmavon  is  unusoaUy  ezoeUent  Cor  whole  party  have  jpit  <m 
80  well  together  as  to  raise  the  inquiry  from  a  visitor  whether  there  bad 
been  a  general  pre-arrangement.  It  ia  the  first  time  I  have  had  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  travelling  with  any  considerable  miaaionaiy  company,  and  the 
advantages  of  such  a  plan  impress  me  not  a  little.  Not  only  is  tiiere  good 
fellowship,  but  more  books,  conferences,  devotional  meetings^  and  rdigiow 
services.  The  physical,  mental,  and  moral  results  are  apparent  We  have 
all  felt  led  to  look  for  special  blessings  on  our  voyage  as  earnests  of  atill 
greater  in  the  future,  and  there  is  substantial  reason  for  assurance  that  we 
have  not  been  disappointed.  All  kinds  of  questions  on  mission  policy  have 
been  discussed,  as  well  as  questions  of  importance  on  the  best  ways  for 
preserving  health  in  the  East  I  have  learned  things  on  this  last  sabject 
which  it  had  been ,  well  to  know  seventeen  years  ago.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  of  service  to  Dr.  Palmer  in  his  stady 
of  the  Amoy  language.  Not  a  small  benefit  of  our  fkiendly  party  has  been 
plenty  of  invigorating  recreation,  and  we  may  be  thankfid  thai)  as  a  eoa- 
sequence,  there  has  been  so  little  indisposition.  We  arrived  yesterday  (the 
Slst),  and  were  glad  to  find  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macgowan  and  fjamily  welL  Tha 
brethren  of  the  other  missions  are  mostly  in  good  health.  I  feel  that  I 
have  reason  for  gratitude  and  consolation  in  being  again  at  my  post* 
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JK  MONO  the  paflaengen  wlio  lauded  at  Sydney  from  the  John 

^    WUUamM  in  November  laat  were  Db.  and  Mbs.  Tx7BmB»  of 

Ufolu,  Samoa.     After  upwards  of  forty  yearn   of  earnest  and 

deroted  labour,  thirty-eight  of  whloh  have  been  spent  as  totor  of  the 

Malna  Misilon  Seminary,  the  state  of  Dr.  Tamer's  health  neoesritates 

hiB  final  retom  to  Us  natlTO  land.     It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the 

Direetcns  announce  Dr.  Tamer's^withdrawal  from  the  foreign  field— 

a  regret  which  is  uniyersally  shared  by  his  brethren  in  the  South 

Seas.  They,  howerer,  antidpate  tiiat  in  years  to  oome  he  may  be  able 

to  reader  much  yalaable  sendee  in  this  country  in  the  extension  of 

the  natiye  literature  of  the  islands.   Dr.  and  Mrs,  Tamer  propose  to 

leaye  Sydney  for  Earope  daring  the  present  month,  and  may  there 

fore  be  expected  home  in  tlie  early  sammer.    In  his  last  letter  from 

Samoa,  our  brother  writes  : — 

■^On  the  morning  of  Sabbath,  the  3rd  September,  I  was  affectingly 
lexninded  that  I  had  not  decided  to  retire  from  active  service  an  hour  too 
soon.  I  was  suffering  from  cold,  and,  when  coughing,  raptured  a  blood- 
vesseL  I  lay  down  at  once,  took  gallic  aeid,  and,  by  Qod's  blessing,  the 
hsmoirhage  was  checked.  Up  to  this  date  I  have  had  no  relapse.  I  have 
given  iq»  all  classes  and  public  speaking,  and  hope  that  perfect  rest  and 
the  voyage  may  be  blessed  towards  farther  recovery.  I  feel  thankful 
that  this  did  not  take  place  sooner,  as  it  would  have  deprived  me  of 
the  privilege  which  I  luid  lately,  at  our  annual  missionary  meeting,  of 
hearing  and  of  saying  some  farewell  words  to  these  interesting  people 
among  whom  my  life  lias  been  spent  By  a  pre-airanged  plan  of  their  own, 
over  ahundred  of  the  pastors  were  present  from  various  parts  of  the  group.  It 
was  one  of  the  largest  meetings  ever  held  in  our  Institution  square.  I 
reminded  the  seniors,  and  told  the  new  generation,  of  the  past  forty  years. 
I  gave  them  the  aggregate  of  1,725  who  have  been  enrolled  in  our  classes ; 
odd  that  Mafaia  would  be  the  stone  of  remembrance  of  my  missionary 
work;  told  them  of  the  joy  I  felt  in  seeing  so  many  ordained  pastors 
around  me  who  had  taken  up  and  would  carry  on  Gkd's  work.  I  said, 
also,  that,  like  the  ancient  Jew  who  left  Palestine  with  the  image  of  the 
Temple  on  tiie  palms  of  his  hands,  so  I  went  away  with  Samoa  on  mine ; 
andtha^  if  God  gave  strength  to  these  hands  to  work,  they  woold  still  be 
em^oyed  in  preparing  Bible^^mments  or  other  useful  literature  for  Samoa 
and  her  pastors  and  teach^.*  In  the  following  week  I  addressed  another 
laigs  outdoor  meeting  at  the  m^oMX  at  Apia.  Very  touching  were  the  replies 
and  inewell  words  of  the  sp^^^^  at  both  of  ^ese  meetings.  Take  the 
^ollewjngss  a  specimen : — '  AA«^  ^v^T*  there  will  be  no  more  looking  at  you, 
oripsakiiig^it  will  be  on^fBfIft|%^.  .  ^father,  the  leaf  of  your  years  is  falling, 
your  son  is  setting  ;  thank  GK>d,  you  are  not  leaving  on  a9M>unt  of  war  or 
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ill-usage;  all  these  trials  of  the. past  yon  boieiaiid  stood  byW  'We 
once  thongh^that  the  moon  waa  a  ball  of  liglA,  -but  yon  •tanght  ns  thst  it 
all  came  fromJJie.inML .  And  ap  it  is  with  us  Samoan  pfu^rs ;  jdl'ofvli^t 
has  been  borrowed  from  yon — ^the  Lght  which  yon  have  from-Cbiist' 
'You  say  you:  are  g6ing  with  Samoa  on  your  hands  ;'do  not  say  on  yov 
hmnd^lst^  W^  ffdl  offy  but  say  yon  clasp  ns  in  your  omu,  breast  to  htcaity 
and  tbeii.ire  ahall  feel  bonnd  to  yon  for  ever.'  May  God  bless  Samoa,  and 
still  make  yonr  mission  hese  the  means  of  leading  many  to  tlia  Savionr !' 

■  » 

FOR  aeveral  yean,  in  ^anuance  of  j^  polioj  adopted  by  the 
Direoton  in  1867,  the  oonnectioir  between  the  Society' and 
(he  DftflTo  ohnrisheB  in  theWxer  Isi^  which  weUfonndUl^ils 
niaalonariee  has  been  but  dight,  idid  has  oonsbted  cUefl/  in  super- 
vision  by  the  miattonariea  still  in  the  field.  '  '      ^  ' 

Some  of  the  ohnrohes  in-^amaioa  having,  during' the  pAsI  ystfi 
appealed  to  the  Oongrp^tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales  for 
assistance  to  enable^ihem  to  meet  the  daims  .npon  them' fir  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  their  pastorSi  and  for  the  repiJr  of  diiudi 
bttildiogSy  the  Committee  of  the  Congr^gatioiial  Union  oon£uied  with 
tlie Direoton  on  the  subject  In  eonseqaenoe,  the  Board  decided  to 
seek  fnll  hiformation  respecting  the  present  position  and  -dreaia- 
stanoes  ofthese  cHarches.both  in  Jak  AiOAand  Baitish  Guiava  :  sad, 
for  thy^purj^cHiey.qaeft^ns^qateiii^a  widf  TAQgp.of.lnqok^^  wsis 
sent  jCo  the  Society's  missionaries  hi  those  fields. ;  In  dnc'tims  fispto 
wete  received,  but,  as  they  were  not  considered  bj  the  Biredton  to 
furnish  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  the  Boar3»  st 
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the  close  of  last  yesr,  decided  to  send  a-  DsPUfAnow  to  the  West 
Indies  to  make  a  fdll  investigation^a^  t^KVt.on  all  points  relatiog 
to  the  matter;  axrd,  at  thelr'^ reqlust;  ALttiWDiB  Hubbibd,  Esq-f 
oneof  theDiretttbrB,'kih3iycons4^t^'t6  nodirt^  this  importsat 
duty.'  The  Conjgc^aiionar  Union  ^vin^  been  appealed  to  by  the 
chnrohesy  on  the^  part  arnmge^  to,send/a:Pepnt|ktioQf  uA  sabots' 
the  Rev.  Philip  .  CoLBOBira,  of  Norwichi  as  tiieir  repieeentalifft' 

These  gentlemoi  left  Eiig^d  on  Felr'Mry  17th  Ho  pmeed  tut 
to  British  Quiana  and  thence  to  pass  ojf^  JamiJca.  If  the  fhn 
for  their  viait  be  fnlly  oarrlipd  out,  th^  letnm  to  Eng^d^nu^  be 
expected  early  in  Maj.  In  the  profl^jT^  M  thei^wqal^iapf  tiioj 
daily  have  the  protecUdn  and  th*''&HiiCblfi6»  of^  Hias'ln  idboae  Mrrios 
thej  hare  gone*  forth  I 
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•ITifes  of '  oljtr  W&othti, 


THE  mia^ionarieB  of  the  Charch  Mia^ionaiy  Society  ia  Central  Africa 
afe*  not'tmfiequently'btoaght  ixlto  coi^act  with  our  own  brethren* 
To  one  of  their  nombery  Mr.  Copfle8TOS)s;  the. Directors  are  nnder 
deep  otbligatTon  for  services  rendered  in  connecitiQix ;  with  the  illness  and 
deafih  of  Dr.  SoTTTdov.  From  the  InteUi^cer  ^we  leam  that  further  news 
has  Been^ceived  of  Mr.  HavkvxqtoX  and  his  i>arty  ;'  and  that  they  have 
been'  helped  on '  their -' way  by  the  eliief  .MirafaiV>.      .  . 

"  On  October  16th,'  Mr.  Hanningtdn,  Mr.  StokeS)  Mr.  Ashej  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  Mr.  Wise  left  Qyui  for  Urambo,  it  having  been  deienbined  to  try  and 
obtain  a  new  route  to  the  Lake  [Victoxia  Nyanza]  through  Mirambo's 
country.  Mr.  Copplestone  accompanied  them,  because  he  is  well  known 
to  that  potent  chief.  They  reached  Urambo  on  the  5!2nd,  and  Messrs. 
Stokes  and  Copplestone,  who  conducted  the  negotiation,  found  Mirambo 
very  iavdurably  .disposed.  He  gave  them  a  head-man  to  take  them  on 
.safely  to  a  villi^  belonging  to  him  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lake  ;  and  on 
the  26th  they  started,  and  proceeded  fifteen  miled  northward  to  a  village 

called  Kwandi,  from  whence,  on  that  day,  the  latest  letters  are  dated • 

*  "  Mr.  Hannington  had  to  be  carried  most  of  the  way  ;  but  his  sense 
of  a  solemn  trust  committed^  to  him,. and, of  the  need  of  his  setting 
before  his  brethren  an  example  of  unflinching  courage,  led  him,  after  much 
prayer,  to  decide  on  going  forward,  putting  himself  wholly  in  the  Lord's 
hands.  The  resymed  journey,- after  six  weeks  in  bed  at  Uyui,  seems  to  have 
done  him  some  ^ttlo.  gppd."  •   '      •        •  .  •••.,.. 

•  In  the  Baptist  Mimonary  Herald  the  Bev.  S.  Q.  McLaren,  M.A.,  of 
.ToJQOi.urgeS' the.  claims,  of,  Japan  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian 
Church.'  He  describes  the  ,enexgy,  ability,  and  patriotism  of  the  people ; 
the  progjress  they  have  made  in  civilisation,  commerce,  and  the  fine  arts  ; 
andref^  to  the  probable  early  establishment  among  thep  of  a  constitu- 
tiooal  gpvemmentona  permanent  basis.  \  Indications,  also,  of  their  pre- 
paredness to  accept  the  missionary's  Jliessage  are  not  wanting.  / 


-  t 


•      1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  Mrs.  Chalmers,  returning 
to  HoKG-KoNG,  South  China,  embarked,  per  steamer  \?auar  i  Hind^ 
February  14th.'  ,       '  '.  .  ; 

ALXXA2n>ER  Hubbard,  Esq.  (accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Philip  CoLBORiir, 
deputation  from  the  Congregational  Union),  embarked  at  Southampton  for 
Baebados,  en  route  for  Demerara,  per' steamer  Medway^  February  17th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND.    • 

Dr.  J.  ^.  Macksbzis  and  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  from  Tibntsik,  North 
.China,  per  steamer. Gtoavon,  February  18th. 

.    3.  BIRTH. 
WooKET. — ^December  Slst,  at  Kuruman,  South  Africa,  the  wife  of  the 
Hev.  A  J.  Wookey,  of  a  daughter. 
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4.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 
After  a  most  successful  voyage  of  five  months  and  twenty-foor  dayi^  tlie 
John  WiUiamt  entered  Sydney  Heads,  and  anchored  in  the  hay  on  tbe 
22nd  Novemher,  five  weeks  in  advance  of  her  time-table.  The  report 
furnished  by  Captain  Kirkpatrick,  who  has  had  the  command  of  the  vend 
during  Captain  Turpio's  absence  in  England,  is  highly  satisiactoiy.  The 
passengers  brdught  to  Sydney  were  the  Revs.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Tuner,  of 
Samoa,  S.  M.  Creagh  and  Mrs.  Creagh,  of  Lifo,  and  two  daughters  of  the 
Rev.  John  Jones,  of  Mar^ ;  also  four  Loyalty  Island  teachers,  with  their 
wives,  m  route  for  the  New  Guinea  Mission,  whither  a  vessel  was  in  readi- 
ness to  convey  them. 

5.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  15Tfl  Jan.  to  14tr  Fi& 

China. — Griffith  John,  Hankow,  December  Ist ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai, 
December  13th ;  J.  Stonehoose,  Shanghai,  December  12th  ;  J.  Map^owaa, 
Amoy,  November  22nd. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  January  9th,  22nd  ;  W.  J.  WHkins,  OJ- 
cutta,  December  26th,  January  2nd,  9th,  16th ;  J.  Hewlett,  AHahahad, 
January  10th,  24th ;  iSdwin  Greaves,  MirzApore,  January  11th ;  G.  0. 
Newport,  Madras,  January  2nd  ;  W.  Robinson,  Tripotore,  January  23id ; 
Edwin  Lewis,  Calcutta,  January  2nd  ;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gk)0ty,  Jannaiy 
3rd ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  January  2l8t ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Trevandnun, 
January  17th ;  Dr.  T.  S.  Thomson,  Neyoor,  January  13th,  20th ;  R  W. 
Thompson,  Madras,  January  3rd. 

Madagascar.— G.  A.  Shaw,  Tamatave,  December  20th. 

Africa. — W.  Thompson,  .Cape  Town,  December  27th,  January  Sdrd; 
W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  December  28th,  January  4th,  llth,  16th  ;  J.  Brawn, 
Kuruman,  January  1st ;  A.  J.  Wookey,  Kuruman,  January  12th ;  A  J. 
Gould,  Kuruman,  January  12th  ;  D.  Carnegie,  Hope  Fountain,  November 
17th ;  W.  Griffith,  Ujiji,  October  16th  ;  Captain  Hoie,  Kisokwe,  Decem- 
ber 4th ;  W.  C.  Willoughby,  Urambo,  November  2nd ;  John  Pewy, 
Mpwapwa,  December  1st ;  J.  H.  Dineen,  Central  Africa,  December  3rd ; 
J.  Roxburgh,  January  23rd. 

West  Indies. — J.  Currie,  Demerara,  January  25th  ;  Mrs.  dark,  Jamaica, 
January  8th. 

South  Seas,— E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  December  15th ;  W.  W.  Oai,  Btro- 

tonga,  October  28th ;  J.  J.  K.  Hutchin,  Rarotonga,  November  7th  ;  Chaa 

Phillips,  Tutuila,  December  4th ;    S.  H.  Davies,  Samoa,  October  2mh ; 

J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  October  26th,  December  Ist ;  Dr.  Turner,  Sydney, 

December  fiOth  ;  T.  Powell,  Samoa,  December  2nd ;  J.  Hadfidd,  Uvea, 

October  26th,  November  15th  ;  J.  Sleigh,  Lifu,  December  9th  ;  J.  Chahnen, 

Port  Moresby,  October  28th  ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney^  Norember  S4tli, 

28th,  December  26th. 

6.  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  foUowing  :— 

For  Rev.  James  Sibree,  Jun.,  Madagascar.  —To  Joel  Denhamt  Ka^ 

Huddersfield,  for  a  Bale  of  School  Materials. 
For  the  Jokn  ^i/^iams.— Tq  Wr  J?  Mann,  Esq.,  Trowbpdge,  for  •  fv^ 

of  Books.  '  '"  *      *    ■ 
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PrevUnulg  emitted. 

Camdan  Town,  Park  Ohapel,  r»- 
oeiT«d  nth  Janiuay  - 21    3   0 

Chester.  Noxihgmte  Ohtuoh,  B.  S. 
Httdaop,  Keg.,  reoeived  18th  Jan.  20   0   0 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oembmnd 7   0 

Albert  Spicer,  Esq 5    0 

iuS .^I.....Z;. 1    1 

F.H.E..^ 0  10 

Acton 3  17 

Asylum  Road,  Feckham 6  .7 

Blackheath  26  16 

Brixton  11  18 

Burnt  Aah «,.^..    4    0 

Cambridge  Heath 14   0 

Clapton,  Lower  m. 10  10 

n      Upper ~  25   0 

Clapton  Park  27    0 

Craven  Chapel 13    0 

Craven  HQl  Chapel  - 6  13 

Croydon,  West »- 4  15 

DalkoOfHiddletonRoad 5  16 

„       Bhrnhtand  Road 1    6 

Deplford,  High  Stxeet 5   0 

laiing 13  16 

Bdmonton  and  Totteiiham 6    6 

Enfield,  Christ  Church 13  18 

Greenwich,  Mase  Hill 2    2 

Greenwich  Road.......w 2    2 

Hanover  Chapel 3    0 

Horbory  Chapel 10  11 

Islington,  Union  Chapel 32  10 

Lewisbam  High  Boaa 21    0 

MiUHill 3    6 

Kew  College,  Lifctlewick(addiCIonal)  0  10 

New  College  Chapel 11    7 

Norwood,  Upper. 16  17 

OffordBoad .....'.: 4    4 

Baleigh  Memorial  Church 4    8 

St.  Mary  Cray 6  11 

SUver  Street 3    3 

Sion  New  Chapel   1    6 

Stepney  Meeting.^ -    1  16 

8treatiuunHill....M 13    0 

Sutton... 8  10 

Sydenham,  Chnrcfa-in-£he-Grove...  4  16 
Tollinfton  Park,  New  Court  Ch. ...  21  11 

Tottendge : 8    6 

TnfneU  Park 1 
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12 

Twickenham...... 1  10 

Wimbledon 5    0 

Woodford 20  10 

Wood  Green 3    4 

Woolwich,  Bectory  Place 5   4 

CotnnxT. 

Aberdara  Tabernacle  Bnglish  Con- 

gregational  Ch 1  10   0 

Aeermgton,  Oak  Street  2    2   0 

Alfreton 0  15    0 

Alston  ............M. 0  18    1 

Alton  2  10    0 

Andover 3    0   0 

Arundel 1  11    8 

Asfaton'Under-Lyne  AnxUiary^ 

Albion  Church. 18    0   0 

Denton 2   0   0 

Droylsden 2    8    0 

MosslevrAhaay.Oh. 2^  8   6 

Byeeroft  Church 8    8    2 

Atuei ttoae  .«•..•.. ...•........•......^•.•.i  si    o    o 

Avebury  Free  Church  ..'. 0  18   0 

Axmiaater  (Thankoilering) 10   0 

AjlQtbwy  .MMt.«t..*M*.*.*.tt.tM«Mi..t<.«  9  9  Q 


Bagul^  ...M..M...M............. 0 

Bamaley  Congregational  Ch. 8 

Bath— 

Argyle  Chapel 10 

Vineyards  Ck. 4 

Batley...^ , 2 

Berkhampstead  ....m m.  *.  3 

Bingley « i 

Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Auxiliary— 

Lisoard ,.„... n 

Ozton  Boad 2 

Bock  Ferry  .,..,  5 

Biimingham,  Moseley  Boad 8 

,,           Aoock'a  Green.. 8 

Blaokbnm— 

Chapel  Street  Ch 3 

Mill  mu  Ch. 1 

Booking 3 

Boston,  HedXtioQ  Street l 

Boumenu)uUi,  East  CiifE  Ch 2 

Bradford— I 

Greenfield  Ch 2 

HortonLane  Ch^^ 10 

Lister  HUtaCh ., i 

College  Chapel 0 

Bawdon,  Benton  Cli 3 

Wilsden i 

Brentwood 6 

Bridgnorth «...  l 

Bridport ;..  I 

Brighton'- 

Queen  Square , 6 

London  Road  4 

Lewes  Boad 2 

Clermont  Ch.,  Preston  (add'l)  ...  0 

Bristol—        

Highbury  Ch 39 

Pembroke  Cb '...„,  5 

BedlandPark 10 

Arley  Ch. 5 

Clevedon.. 6 

BromagroTO 1 

Broseley 1 

Bungay 2 

Burgees  Hill 3 

Burnham  (Bucks)  1 

Burnley,  Betheada  Ch 2 

Burslem,  Queen  Street • 1 

Burton-on.  Trent 2 

Bury— 

Bethel  Ch 1 

New  Boad 1 

Byfleld 0 

Calne  and  GoaJbacre  5 

Cambridge,  Yictoria  Boad 1 

Cheadle 6 

Cheadle  Hnlme  2 

Chelmsford,  London  Road 0 

Chertsey  ....m 2 

Chester— 

Gr^t  Boughton  Oh. 1 

Queen  Street 4 

Clare  1 

Oockermoutii   1 

Corwen  0 

Cowes,  Bast 1 

Creaton  1 

Crewe,  High  Town 1 

Crondall 1 

Darwen,  Belgrave  Ch 3 

Daventi7  Independent  Ch 1 

Bawlish 1 

Deal 2 

Debenham  .......•....••• 1 

Derby,  Victoria  Stroet 13 

Dougbis,  Finch  HUl  Ch.  3 

Dover,  BoMqU  Btie^.  .....m...**.**'**  6 
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DnkinfleUI,'Cr«80Siit  UotAf.: 

Emnborgn,  Mn.  S.  Baxter 

Bmaooto r.. 

EpBom,  Ohnroh  Street \.„S.,. 

Fftrnhltnv— ••••»..»>•.•••.« 

FlijiBtwood.4 :....J .~....'... 

FoUroatooe.... 

Yoitoxi. .«»•....« I....'. 

Fovant...^ .-.....:.... 

OatBttfug-^.^./'^'f .'. 

01dM(A>.  latUamoor.Ob '..;:...... 

Greentek,  George  Square  Ch... 

GnemBeT^ ;.."...;. .*...... 

Gtffl&fifrd  Auxiliary' 

Hadle^b «. :...; .*. 

Halifax  Auxiliary^  - 

Booth  .>. .V. ;........ 

Noithownun^*. <.......;.:. 

lOxenden .-...»• 

Hambledon 

Haadeworth.^ 

'Uarroid  •••••.••••.••..••••••.••••••.•••••••••• 

Hartlepool  Independent  Oh 

Harwich...,...! - 

Haalingden  .»i....«« 
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Mount  PleaMint  Ch. 


.**••••••.• 


*...•••     9 


Bobertaon  Street .*. 18 

Ha&erlow  Congvagational  Ch..J....  4 

HaverhilU .-....« -...*.....-  1 

Hetifttridge 0 

Herefocdi  Signbrook  Ch •  2 

HeHfdrd*.. : .m.-...  1 

Hodd^Mlen^.. .*...*. ; 8 

Hoi^ch,  near  Bolton,  New  Church  1 
Hudderafleld—            ^.-  .-•  * 

Victoria  Hall  Church m...  5 

Bamaden  Street 6 

Hull  and  Eaat  Biding  AuxHiary-' 

Fiah  Street 8 

Bllonghton  ...................^......^m  1 

Ipswich— 

St.  Nicholaa  Street 2 

Tacket>8treaU*«...«.M« • •...  4 
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<Ki&reiibe«ongh' ~  '  2 

Lftilcafcta»f.Cant«iary.Oh.  m.....'.....  7 

Lahgfbrd.andJ^iUaaa......t; 0 

Lannoeaton,  CaatlaBtreet ...'. 1 

Leainfogton»-HoUj.Walk  Ch.-  .*..9.«'  1 

lAwee^^rabernaoIa. <(......'..':  0 

littlehampton 4 

Liverpool— •*" 

Chadwiok  Mount  ^ 1 

Stanley  Ch 2 

Waterloo  Ch 9 

I<OTighporft^g  ..-.—— 1 

Loweatoft .•...^.•........•m 6 

XiQtterworfeu  .«»■■...«>— •.»w.........».«...  2 

WaidatoiieiWaBtboroiigQCh 1 

Mancheater  and  Salfoi-d  Aux. — 

Bowden  Oongrogalional  Ch iff 

Oavendiah 

Charloatown 

Chorlton  Bead 

Greenheya 

KnotMilL 

Iievenahulme 

liongsight 

Buanolme  Road 

'WithingUm 

Zion  tt 

Mancheater,  Hope  Ch.,  A  Friend 

Manafleld ...«.». 

Market  Harborough ^ .'..    7 

4farple'  >»>»• '  J 

IfMbonrae...! .'..  *  o 
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NewBuripton* 
NewoaaUe-on-^yna,  JTeak  Cl^tou 

newmarKew  ».«».«.«.•— »|«. .«.»»..««»...>.«■  i  v 
^ew  afiina  .(....•••.••..••.••.••••..•..••mm*  v  u 

Newpoiti^BMX 1  U 

♦lertanAbbotv^^^.* I  8 

Nortbamplon;  ylkked«P(vninaiiian  9  6 

i^o^h^ee^  CoqftsK^onal  Ch OU 

Norwich, PrinoeaStraet ^  6  0 

Nuneaton,  Bond  9inefej.4 -...  0  U 

Oldhaa —     •        ,     ,        .*  .  - 

f  Bag«nt*Street 

WemethBireet  ....... 

Ongar  Independent  Ch. 

Otlay  

Oxford,  Cowley  Boad  . 

Oundle   

Paignton  

Peaaeley  Groaa. 

Pepjanctf'Anxiliary  1 

Peterbo'rcmiriirwmfcate  Ch. 3 


Plymouth;  Shefiifell  Oh.  .v 


!•••••«•«••»•• 
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Poole,  Skinner  Street 1 

Portaea  ..,.•. i. 1 

Portamouth,  BucUand  Ch.M mm  2 

'  oyie  .•.............••..••■••.•..••..•....•.M.  ' 

Preaton^AnxlHary— 
Laucaater  Boad  ....•.— ........mmm.  6  0 

Cannon  Street  ....M........... ^  t  0 

Grimahaw  Street...— .  2  > 

Puriton •. 0  10 

Bamfi1>Qttoin,'ParkIndependentCh.  2  0 

BeadiTv^.'OntlrStfeet S  0 

Bhonada'Vtney;Ttm  Bngliah  Con- 

greKfctimml  Oh.~v...':.;...v. 0  • 

Botherhatti«^.......v...:.T.;.v. m  •  W 

Saffron  Walden  .". ....;,y...'. 2W 

St.  Helena  Congregatianar  Ch.......  7  H 

St.  Leonarda-on-8ea  ....m.....:....:....  5  1^ 

Sale ..  «  i 

Sandwich,  Cocgregatioaal  Ch. t  S 

Sawaton —......•.•...«.. 3  H 

Saxmundhan  .....m.. .•••..•..... •.«..«.  1  3 

Scarboroiwh— 

1^  A  Friend"  •.•.•w....*^«..«.m*..m........ 

B^r  cntiroh  ".M..... ......m^.m..*.. 

JSaaQDO^DDSXi  wA. ••.••••••..••••••.*•. ••* 

__       TOh. 

Bheer^ear-on^kSeirAlioa  Boad  Ch. 

Sheffield'^  *^ 

^  Broom  Park  On*  .••.....•..•......' 

CemetenrBoad- . 

SheptoQ  MaUet,  Iron  Ch -m.  1 
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Caatle  Gate  Oh.  .........m..m..>.«mm  OU 
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Swan  Hill  Oh.  ..... .«....? 
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I.— Stisshntio:;  €mkfmt  at  Calmtta. 

TEN  yean  ago  the  first  General  Missionary  Conference  In  India 
took  plaoe  at  Allahabad.  The  seoond  of  the  series,  which  it  is 
intended  shall  be  decennial,  was  held  at  Calcutta  in  January  last.  All 
who  were  privileged  to  take  part  in  the  yarious  gatherings  agree  in 
testifying  to  their  interest  and  success.  The  locality  chosen  being 
that  of  one  of  the  strongest  missions  in  India  of  the  Londok 
MissiOMABT  Society,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  largely  and  effectively 
represented  by  its  missionaries.  Apart  from  this  fact,  however,  many 
of  our  brethren  from  the  nearer  and  more  distant  provinces  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  which  were  afforded  for  being  present  and 
sharing  in  the  proceedings.  The  subjects  discussed  were — Preaching 
to  the  Heathen,  Sunday  Schools,  Native  Agency,  Spiritual  Life  and 
Enthusiasm,  Higher  Education,  Primary  Education,  Woik  among 
English-Speaking  Hindus,  Woman's  Work,  Work  among  Mohamme- 
dans, Self-Support  of  Native  Churches,  Aboriginal  Tribes,  the  Press, 
Yemacular  Literature,  Medical  Missions. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Free  Church  Monthly  for  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  : — 

**  The  Conference,"  says  Dr.  M.  Mitchell,  "  was  much  larger  than  its  pre- 
decessor (as  its  successor  will  probably  be  much  larger  still).  More  especially, 
the  number  of  female  and  native  missionaries  was  very  considerably  greater 
than  we  counted  at  Allahabad.  The  total  number  of  members  was  four 
hundred  and  sixty,  representing  twenty-fuur  churches  and  societies. 

"  In  the  six  days  during  which  the  Conference  sat,  very  important  matters, 
aa  the  programme  will  show  you,  were  brought  tmder  review.  The  written 
papers  were  first  read,  and  theu  there  was  free  discussion.  The  speaking 
l^ras  fuller  and  generally  more  animated  than  we  had  at  Allahabad.    The 
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b«ll  had  to  b«  brought  into  requuition  ;  and  many  a  speakar  complainsd 
that  he  could  not  possibly  crash  his  ideas  into  the  tiny  modictun  of  tiffli 
allowed  him.  It  was  a  pity,  bat  it  was  unavoidable,  to  huU  such  mendowiL 

"  Animation,  then,  was  one  mark  of  the  Conference.  But  there  was  a 
still  more  noteworthy  characteristic  The  discuRsions  were  conducted  in  a 
most  friendly  and,  indeed,  brotherly  spirit  There  was  nothing  at  all 
approaching  bitterness.  I  do  not  remember  that  a  harsh  word  was  uttered 
during  the  meetings.  On  some  of  the  great  topics  discussed,  men  diffired— 
differed  greatly ;  but  they  found  it  possible  to  do  so  without  acrimony,  and 
with  much  mutual  respect. 

"  Further,  there  was,  all  through,  a  tone  of  deep  solemnity.  Many  had 
prayed  for  this,  and  they  had  not  prayed  in  vain.  Very  touching  were  the 
closing  addresses  and  prayers.  But,  indeed,  in  aU  the  sittings  there  was 
great  earnestness — an  all-pervading  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  work 
which  occupied  us ;  and  frequently,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  deep  and  general 
feeling  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

"  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Conference.  There 
were  several  other  meetings  held  in  connection  with  it,  though  not  formally 
parts  of  it  ThiLs,  we  had  a  great  public  meeting  on  missions  ;  another  on 
temperance  ;  a  third  on  higher  education  ;  a^  fouiih  on  woman's  work ;  a 
fifth,  called  at  the  request  of  native  brethren,  to  consider  the  obstacles  to 
union  in  the  native  churches  of  India ;  and  a  sixth  on  the  very  grave  qnea- 
tion  of  child-marringe  in  this  country.  I  might  add  a  seventh,  held  in 
connection  with  the  Anglo-Indian  Evangelisation  Society.  It  was  a  hwsj 
week,  and  it  left  some  of  us  rather  spent ;  but  it  was  a  truly  happy  week. 

"  I  can|hardly  expect  to  see  a  third  Decennial  Conference,  but  I  thank 
God  that  I  was  present  at  the  first  and  have  now  seen  the  second.  The 
fragrant  memory  of  both  these  Conferences,  and  especially  that  of  the 
second,  will,  to  my  dying  day,  be  treasured  in  my  heart  of  hearts." 

The  following  lines,  written  by  Dr.  M.  Mitchelli  were  read  at 
the  close  of  the  Conference  : — 

**  From  various  lands  of  various  tongues  we  came, 
But  linked  in  bonds  of  holiest  brotherhood  ; 
One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bai)ti><m  were  ours, 
One  God  and  Father,  and  one  Spirit  of  grace 
Dove-like  saL  brooding  on  each  waiting  heart  ; 
Love,  meeting  Love,  burned  with  a  brighter  flame, 
And  Ti-uth  shone  dearer  in  the  liglit  of  Lore  ; — 
Sweet  was  our  mutual  connsi^l  as  we  spoke 
Of  things  iiertaiiiing  to  the  Kingdom  of  God 
And  the  long-promised  triunjph  of  His  Christ. 

**  But  now  we  jxart :  we  part,  to  meet  again 
When  the  Ai-chaugel's  tnimp  shall  summon  us 
To  soo  the  i^'stitution  of  all  things, 
To  see  the  finiulied  mystery  of  Heaven 
And  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
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"  Wc  part— not  as  w  mtt.    Partaken  all 
Of  a  fnah  baptism  of  £utli  and  love, 
Tki  BacFsmaotal  boat  can  with  naw  liopa 
Oraap  its  war-wvapom  of  high  vietorj**^ 
Tempered  in  heaTen,  whose  edge  was  nerer  turned — 
And  hasten  to  the  work  which  pauses  not 
Until  this  land,  so  dear,  so  sorrowed  o'er, 
With  all  its  load  of  misery  and  of  sin, 
After  long  ages  of  transgression,  turn 
And,  pierced  in  heart  with  love-shafts  of  the  King, 
Fall  down  and  bathe  His  blessed  feet  with  tears  ; — 
Then  rise,  and  to  the  listening  world  tell  out 
Her  deep  repentance  and  her  new-found  joy. 
Yea,  wide  and  wider  shall  the  battle  spread, 
Till  the  round  world  is  subject  unto  Christ, 
And,  blest  in  Him,  all  nations  call  Him  blessed. 

*'  Then  loud  and  sweet  the  hallelujahs  peal 
From  numbers  without  number,  gathered  all 
Before  the  Throne — gathered  from  east  and  west 
And  north  and  south — till  all  creation  rings. 
Oh  then  the  prayer  we  daily  offer  now 
Ceases,  because  transfigured  into  praise. 
When,  like  the  thunder  of  many  waters,  swells 
The  victor's  shout :   '  Our  Father  in  the  heavens, 
Thy  name  is  hallowed,  and  Thy  Kingdom  come  ; 
Thy  will  is  done  in  earth  even  as  in  heaven.' 

'*  0  day  of  days  !  far  off  its  coming  shon^  ; 
The  hope  of  ages  past,  O  joy  of  joys, 
To  see  it  come  at  length  !    0  double  joy 
If  we  have  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed,  and  toiled, 
'Mid  the  deep  darkness  of  the  Night  of  Tears, 
To  speed  the  advent  of  that  Morn  of  Joy 
Whose  sun,  once  risen,  shall  never  more  go  down 
While  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  doth  reign. 
And  the  great  ages  roll  in  golden  calm 
Through  the  high  Sabbath  of  Eternity. 

**  Come,  then,  Thou  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords  ! 
Sun-like,  from  out  Thy  secret  chambers  come  ! 
The  robes  of  Thine  inaperial  majesty 
Haste  to  put  on,  and  in  Thy  right  hand  grasp- 
That  sceptre  of  unlimited  dominion 
Which  Thine  Almighty  Father  hath  bestowed. 
Even  so.  Lord  Jesus,  come  !  yea,  quickly  come  ! 
For  'tis  the  voice  of  Thine  own  bride  that  calls, 
And  all  creation  sighs  to  be  renewed."  * 

*  The  oonchiding  Unee  are  a  dose  imitation  of  a  passage  in  Bfilton's  treatise  on 
"  BetoKmotion  in  England." 
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iL— Statisttts  of  Protestant  Stbtons 

IN  INDIA,  BURMA,  AND  CEYLON,  1881. 

BY  a  oonvenient  arrangement,  the  Statistloal  Tablet  of  ladian 
Missions  for  the  past  deoade  appear  simultaneonaly  with  the 
meetings -of  the  General  Conferenoe  referred  to  on  another  page. 
The  tables  have  been  published,  in  a  large  royal  870  Yolame,  by  Means. 
Thaclser,  Spink,  &  Co.,  of  Galoatta,  which  contains  the  following 
prefatory  note :— "The  Oaloutta  Missionabt  Gonfbbbnob  appointed 
the  Bev.  J.  Hbotob,  missionary  of  the  Ghurch  of  Sootknd ;  the 
Bev.  H.  P.  Pabkbb,  missionary  of  the  Gharch  Missionary  Society ; 
and  the  Hev.  J.  E.  Patne,  missionary  of  the  London  Miadonaiy 
Society,  to  be  a  Gommittee  to  prepare  the  Fourth  Decennial  Statistical 
Tables  of  Protestant  Missions  In  India,  Burma,  and  Geylon.  The 
work  of  collecting  the  Statistioa  and  compiling  the  Tables  has,  of 
necessity,  been  divided  among  the  members  of  the  Gommittee ;  all, 
however,  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy."  A  few 
paragraphs  from  the  introduction  to  the  volume  above  referred  to 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  scope  and  results  of  the  inquiry : — 

"  Native  Christians :  Ratio  of  Increase. — The  general  summary  of  results 
shows  an  advance  aU  along  the  line,  and,  in  some  of  the  most  important 
items,  on  a  progressing  ratio  of  increase.  The  number  of  native  Ghiistians 
in  India,  Burma,  and  Geylon  was,  in  1851,  102,951 ;  in  1861,  213,370  ;  in 
1871,  318,363  ;  and  in  1881,  528,590.  In  India  alone  there  were,  in  1851, 
91,092  ;  in  1861,  138,731  ;  in  1871,  224,258  ;  and  in  1881,  417,372.  The 
rate  of  increase  in  India  from  1851  to  1861  was  about  53  per  cent. ;  that 
from  1861  to  1871  was  61  per  cent. ;  that  from  1871  to  1881  has  been 
86  per  cent. 

'<  The  CommuniearUs. — ^The  number  of  communicants  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
test  of  progress.  In  India,  Burma,  and  Geylon  the  numbers  stand  thus : 
for  1851,  17,306;  for  1861,  47,274;  for  1871,  78,494;  and  for  1881, 
145,097.  In  India  alone  the  numbers  are,  for  1851,  14,661  ;  for  1861, 
24,976  ;  for  1871,  62,816  ;  and  for  1881,  113,325.  Thus  the  number  nearly 
doubled  between  1851  and  1861  ;  it  more  than  doubled  between  1861  and 
1871  ;  and  again  it  has  more  than  doubled  between  1871  and  1881. 

"The  Provinces  of  India;  also  Burma  and  Ceylon, — The  largest  actual 
increase  has  been  in  the  older  missions  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  from 
160,955  in  1871  the  number  of  Christians  has  risen  to  299,742  in  1881. 
The  highest  rate  of  increase  has  been  in  the  Panjab,  where  from  1,870 
Ghristiaas  in  the  year  1871,  the  number  has  risen  to  4,762  in  1881.  In 
Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Bombay,  the  numbers  of  Chxistiaus  have 
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more  than  doubled  in  the  decade.    In  the  N.  W.  Proyinees  and  Oudh  there 
are  half  as  many  more  Christians  in  1881  than  in  1871. 

"In  Banna  the  numbers  of  communicants  alone  were  given  in  the  re- 
tains ;  the  numbers  of  Christians  are  estimated  numbers.  The  communicants 
in  Burma  returned  are  24,929|  and  the  estimated  number  of  Christians  is 
75,510.  If  the  proportion  of  Christians  to  communicants  were  the  same  in 
Burma  as  in  India,  then  the  total  Christians  in  Burma  would  be  over 
90,000 ;  but  the  lower  figure  of  71,510  in  1881  is  an  increase  from  62,729 
in  1871. 

''In  Ceylon,  the  Baptist  Mission  has,  in  1881,  553  communicants, 
and  1,425  native  Christians,  against  645  and  2,908  in  1871  ;  the 
Church  Mission  has  1,172  communicants  and  4,783  Christians  in  1881, 
against  992  and  4,753  in  1871 ;  and  the  American  Board  has  1,012 
communicants  and  2,084  Christians  in  1881,  against  559  and  1,157  in  1871. 

*' Stations  and  Missionaries,— ThQ  number  of  central  stations  in  India 
has  increased  in  the  decade  from  423  to  569,  the  foreign  ordained  agents 
from  488  to  586,  and  the  native  ordained  agents  from  225  to  461.  This 
increase  of  foreign  missionaries  is  worthy  of  more  special  notice,  because  in 
the  previous  decade  their  number  was  almost  stationary,  and  the  com  ilers 
of  the  1871  tables  r^arded  this  fact  as  'a  sign  of  diminishing  interest  in 
Indian  missions.'  They  instanced  the  five  societies  that  had  the  largest 
number  of  Indian  missionaries,  and  showed  that  those  societies  had  27 
fewer  foreign  missionaries  in  1871  than  in  1861,  and  but  for  the  new 
societies  the  number  of  foreign  missionaries  in  India  would  have  diminished 
in  that  decade.  In  ihis  decade  no  such  ground  exists  for  apprehending 
'  diminished  interest  in  Indian  missions '  on  the  part  of  those  five  societies  : 
their  foreign  missionaries  number  23  more  in  1881  than  in  1871,  and  their 
native  missionaries  are  279  in  1881,  against  140  in  1871 — that  is,  the 
number  of  their  native  missionaries  has  about  doubled  in  the  decade.  The 
following  table  shows  the  foreign  and  native  ordained  agents  of  these  five 
societies  i^^ 
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For. 
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43 
46 
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4 
4 

103 
41 
44 
86 
88 

67 

87 

27 

8 

6 

96 
41 
46 
88 
88 

866 

110 
67 
87 
49 
96 

TbTAL         •••        •••        ••• 

191 

18 

868 

69 

836 

140 

879 

**The  Scotch  societies  also,  that  take  the  lead  in  higher  educational  work, 
have,  in  this  decade,  increased  their  numbers  of  both  foreign  and  native 
ordained  agents.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has,  in  1881,  10  foreign  and  5 
native  miasionaiieSi  against  4  foreign  and  4  native  missionaries  in  1871. 
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The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has,  ia  1881,  23  foreign  and  13  native 
missionaries,  against  19  foreign  and  9  native  missionaries  in  1871.  The 
American  societies  have  increased  numbers  of  both  foreign  and  native  mis- 
sionaries. The  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union  has  20  foreign 
missionaries  in  1881,  against  11  in  1871 ;  the  American  Board  has  24, 
against  19 ;  the  American  Episcopal  Methodists  have  32,  against  21.  So 
far  as  the  number  of  missionaries  is  a  sign  of  interest  in  Indian  misdons, 
the  general  increase  in  the  numbers  of  both  foreign  and  native  ordaiiied 
agents  evinces  revived  missionary  zeal  in  the  home  chorches. 

''  NaUve  Christian  (hntribuHons, — ^Nearly  tw«  rupees  a-year  is  shown  to 
have  been  contributed  for  church  purposes  by  every  communicant  in  the 
native  churches. 

'*M(de  Education. — The  number  of  native  Christian  teachers  in  the 
educational  work  of  missions  has  almost  doubled  in  the  decade,  it  being 
4,345  in  1881,  against  2,294  in  1871.  The  number  of  ndn-Christian 
teachers  employed  in  mission  schools  has  not  yet  commenced  to  decreAse ; 
the  increase,  however,  is  but  slight,  there  being  2,539  in  1881,  against  2,227 
in  1871.  Some  missions  have  substituted  Christian  for  non-ChristiBn 
teachers  in  mission  schools  ;  in  this  matter  the  Society  for  the  Propagatum 
of  the  Gk)spel  has  taken  the  lead.  In  1871  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  had  218  Christian  and -204  non-Christian  teachers ;  in  1881, 
645  Christian  and  98  non-Christian  teachers.  The  societies  that  do  most 
in  higher  education  have  made  some  progress  in  substituting  Christian  for 
non-Christian  teachers.  So  far  as  the  universify  examinations  certify  to 
the  quality  of  higher  education,  last  decade  Bengal  held  the  lead  ;  but  this 
decade  Madras  has  matriculated  1,185  students  against  768  in  Bengid ;  in 
the  B.A  examination,  Madias  is  close  upon  Bengal,  with  148  graduatsB 
against  166 ;  Bengal,  however,  stands  to  the  front  still  at  the  First  Arts 
and  M.A  examinations.  Primary  education  has  made  a  good  stride 
forward  this  decade,  from  66,239  in  1871  to  117,418  in  1881.  Tlie  number 
of  male  pupils  has  steadily  increased  decade  by  decade — in  185L  there 
were  63,855  ;  in  1861,  74,875 ;  in  1871, 111,372  ;  and  in  1881, 168»90a 

**  Woman's  Work, — These  statistical  tables  show  that  in  the  decade  the 
Foreign  and  Eurasian  Female  Mission  agents  have  increased  in  number 
from  423  in  1871  to  541  in  1881 ;  native  Christian  female  agents,  from 
947  to  1,944 ;  Zenana  pupils,  from  1,997  to  9,828  ;  and  the  total 
number  of  female  pupils,  from  31,580  to  65,761 — that  is,  moie  than 
twice  as  many  girls  and  women  were  getting  regular  Christian  instruetioD 
in  1881  than  was  the  case  in  1871.  Four  new  ladies'  missionaiy  societieB 
appear  this  decade  in  the  list  of  Indian  missionaiy  agencies.  There  sie 
ladies'  committees  connected  with  several  of  the  lazgeir  societiefl^  wbosa  wodc 
appears  under  the  names  of  their  respective  societies.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
woman's  work  in  India  is  in  conjiection  with  the  ladies'  societies,  and  oTer 
four-fifths  is  connected  with  the  ordinary  missionary  agencieB.  The  actual 
number  of  foreign  workers  is  greater  than  tiiat  shown  in.^e  j^bles ;  mia- 
donariee'  wives,  who  work  among  native  girls  and  women^  have  genenUy 
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not  been  retained  in  the  lists  of  mission  agents.  Madras  lias  a  larger 
number  of  girls  in  schools  than  is  the  case  in  either  of  the  other  provinces. 
The  North- West  Provinces  have  the  laigest  number  of  Zenana  papUs.  Ten 
years  ago  Bengal  had  more  Zenana  pupils  than  the  other  six  provinces  of 
India  put  together.  The  total  number  of  female  pupils  in  1851  was 
13,995 ;  in  186^21,024  ;  in  1871,  31,580 ;  and  in  1881,  65,761." 

The  following  statistios,  having  reference  ezcloslvely  to  the  London 
MissiOHABT  Sooutt'b  Operations  for  the  four  decades  under  review, 
have  been  eliminAted  from  the  general  tables,  and  will,  we  feel  sure, 
prove  of  exceptional  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Missionabt 
CEOStoiriOLE : — 


INDIA. 

[Misnon  commenced  1805.] 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

1881. 

Oii&X>lOuB      ...            ••«            ■>•            •••            ••• 

27 

25 

29 

33 

Foreign  Ordained  Agents         

49 

46 

44 

46 

Native  Odained  Agents          

2 

7 

27 

87 

Native  Lay  Preachers 

136 

276 

295 

261 

Churches  or  Congregations       

29 

82 

351 

440 

Native  Christians          

20,077 

27,218 

39,879 

65,138 

1,328 

2,046 

8,900 

6,480 

Malb  Education. 

Teachers — 
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•  ■  • 

•  •• 

4 

•  •■• 

Native  ChiiBtiAn        

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

179 

360 

Non-Christian 
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•  »  • 
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240 

Colleges  and  Schools — 

Anglo-Yemacular      

22 

26 

31 

29 

Vernacular  Day         
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210 

172 

264 

Boarding 

16 

17 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Theological  and  Training     

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3 

3 

Fapila — 

Anglo-Yemacnlar      

1,701 

2,717 

4,815 

4,939 

VemscnlarDay         

10,332 

7,999 

6,814 

10,667 

Boarding         

263 

362 

f  •  ■ 

•  ■  • 

Theological  and  Training     

•  •  • 

•*• 

124 

225 

Woman's  "Woek. 

Female  Agents— 

Foreign  and  Eurasian           

•  •■ 

•  •  • 

11 

18 

Native  Christian        

■  •  • 

... 

72 
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•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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18 

Colleges  and  Schools — 
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63 

70 

68 

66 
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2enana  Houses 

18 

16 

■  •  • 

14 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

49 

862 
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1.629 

2,307 

2,840 

4,769 
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•  •  • 

436 

•  •  ■ 

•  a. 

97 

610 

• 

TOADBB  or   KOaia  CHIKA. 


in—Srabts  of  Sori^  C|raa. 

THE  ITISEBANT  TOT-SELLER. 
Bt   tbb    Rbv.    Jamu    QuiSoub,  M.A. 

BONG  —  Bong — Bongl"  nearer  and  nearer  it  alowly  oomea, 
whHe  ohildran  run  shouting  to  their  quihb  and  try  to  drag 
them  off  to  the  gate,  hurrying  and  exoited,  lest  thejr  Bhoold  be  too 
late,  and  the  toy-seller  should  go  past.  Should  he  go  past,  the  little 
ones  have  not  rory  long  to  wait  till  "  Bong — Bong — Bong  I "  aoothar 
toyman  is  heard  ooming  riowly  along  the  lane,  his  gong  KMmdlng 
Dearer  and  nearer,  till  he  nts  hia  bnrden  down  opposite  the  gate. 
What  fidlowB  is  well  lepreeented  in  the  picture.    The  ehildrea  gather 


eageriy  tt>und  the  tempting  dismay  of  toys  that  oorer  the  portaUe 
■tall ;  parents  and  nurses  look  on  with  seemli^  indiffermoe,  bat  reoHj 
a  good  deal  Interested  in  the  prooeedlngs ;  and  the  toy-seller  stands 
by,  watching  his  otutomers  as  they  handle  hia  goods,  and  ready  to 
make  a  sale. 

Sit  wara  are  nunurom  and  cheap.  Carts  fitted  with  a  dram  to 
make  them  rattle  as  they  run,  statues,  ^idols,  fignres  of  anim^**! 
baskets  of  dores,  Taaes  of  flowers,  miolature  cages  with  miniature 
birds,  stoae  balls  for  kioklng  with  the  feet,  and  a  bewUdering  ftota.- 
rioa  of  all  sorts  of  toys,  gaudy  with  ooloan,  daszle  the  eyes  of  the 
ohlldren,  and  make  them  onosrbdn  as  to  what  to  bay,  from  the  reiy 
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multitade  of  things  offered  for  their  choloe.  Tlieiii  too,  there  is 
another  distrsction,  for  not  only  are  there  toys,  but  also  sweets  of 
many  kinds,  all  wonderfully  cheap ;  and  sometimes  a  child,  after  buy- 
ing a  toy  and  possessiDg  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  hands  it  back,  saying 
he  wants  to  change  it  for  eatables.  The  toy-seller  knows  his  customers 
and  his  business,  and  consents  to  the  exchange ;  and  after  effecting 
one  or  two  sales,  amounting  in  value  to  the  twelfth  or  the  sixth  of  a 
penny  each,  shoulders  his  trayelling  shop  and  stock-in-trade,  and  goes 
dowly  along  the  street,  **  Bong — ^Bong — Bonging ''  at  his  gong,  till, 
meeting  with  more  customers,  he  makes  a  few  more  sales  at  the 
same  low  rates. 

I%e  number  of  UinerarU  toy-sellers  on  the  streets  of  Peking  is  greaJt, 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  go  along  any  lane  of  the  city  and  not 
meet  one  such  dealer,  and,  in  some  of  the  lanes,  several  may  be  met. 
This  proves  one  thing,  that  the  Chinese  are  fond  of  children  and  indtU- 
gent  to  them.  Were  it  not  so,  an  army  of  men  would  not  find  it 
possible  to  support  themselves  by  selling  toys  and  sweets.  Peking 
Others,  too,  may  often  be  seen  carrying  about  and  caring  for  their 
ohildien;  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  proof  that  the  Ohinese  have 
natnral  affection.  And  yet,  when  a  ehUd  dies,  no  one  cares  to  know 
where  U  is  buried.  The  body  is  made  up  as  a  bundle  and  placed  in 
the  dead-cart,  which,  drawn  by  a  great  and  slow-moving  ox,  may  be 
seen  making  its  daily  progress  along  the  groat  street,  taking  away 
the  bodies  of  infants  to  indiscriminate  and  unknown  sepulture  some- 
where outside  the  city.  Sometimes,  too,  when  a  child  dies,  it  is  placed 
in  a  rude  coffin,  which  is  given  to  a  beggar^  who  slings  it  from  his 
ahonlder  by  a  cord,  and,  carrying  it  under  his  arm,  takes  it  outside 
the  city  and  buries  it  wherever  it  may  suit  him.  To  children  alive 
and  well  the  Ohinese  are  kind  enough :  why  is  it  that  they  are  so 
callous  to  the  deadi  It  is  simply  that  they  know  nothing  of  a  future 
lifSf  where  they  may  hope  to  meet  them.  When  a  Chinaman's  child  dies 
he  does  not  say  he  has  buried  it ;  he  says  he  has  *'  thrown  it  away.** 
To  his  idea,  it  Is  not  **gone  before^**  but ''  lost;^  his  connection  with  it 
Is  severed  for  ever,  and  no  ray  of  hope  lightens  his  thoughts  of  the 
little  one. 

Compare,  with  this,  the  love  expended  by  Christians  on  the  body  of  a 
dead  child:  the  careful  dressing  of  the  little  limbs,  the  neatly  furnished 
ooffin,  the  sympathy  of.fUends,  the  Aineral,  the  little  tombstone 
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with  its  tonohing  insoription,  the  belief  that  the  little  spirit  has  left 
us  to  go  to  a  better  place,  where  it  has  even  more  loving  caie  thin 
we  could  bestow  on  it ;  and  that,  nourished  amid  eyery  oircnmstBDOO 
of  goody  oar  loved  one  is  "gone  before"  and  will  welcome  ns  whsn 
we  come  to  the  land  where  suffering  and  parting  are  no  more. 
Compare  all  this  faith  and  hope  with  the  darkness  and  despair  of  the 
Chinaman  over  his  dead  children,  and  yon  will  have  one  view  of  the 
difiference  between  Cliristianity  and  heathenism. 

Naturally  the  Cliinese  are  very  fond  ot  children,  and  they  bestow 
on  them  much  kindly  attention,  which  is  often  remarked  by  forelgnen. 
What  a  pity  that  heathenism  should  throw  such  gloom  over  iniluit 
graves,  and  bring  despair  and  hardness  into  the  hearts  of  parents  in 
those  afflictions  which,  when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel, 
shine  with  a  bright  hope,  and  are  often  the  means  of  bringing  to 
gentleness  and  love  hearts  which  seem  impossible  to  be  softened  hj 
anything  else. 

Looking  at  the  difference  between  the  heathen  and  Christian  ideas 
of  children,  it  is  possible  to  realise  the  importance  of  the  doctrine 
which  Christ  taught  when,  interrupting  His  work.  He  gave  audienoe 
to  mothers,  laid  His  hands  on  their  little  ones,  blessed  them,  and  said, 
"  Suffer  the  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.'' 


BASUTO  LAND. 

"  Last  Sunday  we  had  a  capital  meeting  near  the  village  of  Letde,  at  the 
house  of  the  chief  Panega,  for  the  baptism  of  an  old  councillor  of  Letsie^ 
named  Sepepane,  who  has  given  clear  evidence  of  his  faith.  He  is  a  man 
of  at  least  eighty  years  of  age,  if  not  more.  Next  Sunday  we  shall  have 
the  fSte  of  the  Bible ;  we  have  one  at  every  station,  in  order  to  celebrate 
the  arrival  of  this  precious  volume  among  the  churches.  Tlus  gives  genenl 
pleasure.  The  following  Sunday,  Qod  willing  we  shall  baptize  another 
old  man,  the  chief  of  a  village ;  and  after  that,  on  a  Sunday  in  September, 
we  shall  hold  a  service  on  the  occasion  of  several  baptisniB  in  the  territory 
of  Tupa-Likaka.  Altogether,  since  Whitsuntide,  I  shall  have  admitted 
into  communion  with  the  church,  by  baptism  and  confirmation,  184penon& 
This  is  a  most  convincing  proof  that  the  war,  with  all  the  sorrow,  watioo, 
and  confusion,  has  not  swept  everythiog  away.  The  nnmber  of  eonveoions 
is  npt  in  the  same  proportion — ^far  from  it ;  yet,  one  by  one,  sinners  are 
entering  the  Kingdom  of  God.'' 
[Letter  from  M.  MabiUe,  dated  August  dOth,  1882.] 
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(Continued.) 
[tONDAY,  AnguH  \5(h,  wa  had  rather  a  long  mn  to  l^tanompana 
before  breakfast,  arririDg  about  12  o'olook.  This  Is  a  small 
^%e  of  about  twenty  houses,  and  a  ohuroh  of  twelve  members,  three 
of  whom  are  deaoona  aud  one  the  pastor.  The  latter,  in  tUs  oaae, 
ii  not,  as  seems  usual  In  these  small  villages,  the  headman  of  the 
plioe.  He  (tbe  headmui)  gave  me  the  impression  that  he  is  of 
niperior  iateltigenoe  to  tbe  majority ;  but  the  oholoe  of  thfs  small 
eommnnitj  In  seleoting  a  pastor  bae  foUea  on  a  man  of  ioferior 
faolc,  whom  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  mias,  as  he  had  left  early 
in  tbe  morning  to  visit  a  village  to  the  north-west  There  Is  no 
nhool  here ;  bat  after  a  t  alk  with  the  ohnroh  members,  who  were 
<!alled  together,  it  was  agreed  that  one  shonld  be  formed;  bat  It 
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cannot  be  a  very  flourishing  one  so  far  as  numbers  are  concdmed, 
the  town  being  remarkable  for  the  few  children  I  saw  in  it. 

This  afternoon  the  road  was  very  rough  and  difficult  Qreat  rocks, 
forming  promontories  impossible  to  scale,  obstruct  the  path.  When 
the  tide  was  up,  the  men  had  to  wade  through  the  water,  round  the 
boulders,  all  f  us  getting  wet  through  with  the  water  dashing 
against  the  rocks  and  coyering  us  with  spray,  and  sometimes  a  ^eet 
of  water.  This  liTcly  experience  was  varied  during  the  afternoon  by 
long,  weary  tramps  through  nauseous  salt  marshes  full  of  mangroves. 
The  first  step  the  men  took  into  these  raised  an  efflavium  we  are  nose 
of  us  likely  to  forget.  This  continued  until  after  twenty  mhiutes  or 
half-an-hour  we  were  out  of  the  marsh,  soon  to  meet  with  others  of 
an  equally  agreeable  nature,  full  of  crabs,  toads,  and  creeping  things 
innumerable.  Just  at  sunset  we  reached  a  beautiful  broad  river 
called  Onibe,  or  Onive,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  is  a  small 
village,  where  we  proposed  to  sleep.  After  standing  and  shouting 
lustOy  all  together  for  some  time,  varied  occasionally  by  discharges 
from  the  gun,  we  succeeded  in  making  the  people  on  the  other  side 
hear,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  them  coming  across  in  a  canoe  to 
paddle  us  over.  Arrived,  we  find  it  is  only  a  small  cranky  craft, 
that  will  at  best  carry  but  three  ;  so  we  have  to  divide,  and  it  is  an 
hour  before  the  last  man  with  his  load  is  safely  ferried  over.  The 
village,  a  most  miserable  one,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low  hill  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  and  overlooking  the  sea,  consists  of  eight 
houses  of  the  poorest  description,  but  only  three  inhabited.  On 
inquiiy  I  found  that  all  the  other  houses  were  empty  because  a  child 
had  died  there,  and  that  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Betsimisaraka  to 
remove  en  masse  and  build  another  village  when  one  of  their  number 
dies,  especially  if  from  a  disease  with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 

The  few  people  here  are  in  the  densest  heathenism ;  they  hare 
heard  of  the  "  praying,"  but  what  it  means,  or  to  whom  the  prayers 
are  offered,  they  had  not  the  faintest  idea,  and,  when  told,  seemed  to 
think  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Here  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  the  Betsimisaraka  mndeal 
instruments,  not  used,  I  believe,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  something  like  a  single-stringed  harp.  A  stick  about  four  feet  in 
length  has  the  half  of  a  large  gourd  shell  fixed  near  one  end,  and  a 
string  attached  to  the  other  end  is  pused  over  a  kind  of  bridge  near 
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the  gourd  and  fixed  seoorely  to  the  lower  end  of  the  Btiok«  The 
gourd  ia  pressed  against  the  ohest  of  the  player  by  his  left  hand,  the 
fingers  of  which  shorten  the  string  by  pressing  it  against  the  long 
stick.  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  piece  of  dried  pandanos  leaf, 
folded  into  the  shape  of  a  tall  square  bottle,  and  containing  a  few 
grains  of  rice^  In  the  same  hand  he  holds  a  short  piece  of  thin 
elastic  wood  or  bamboo,  with  which  he  strikes  the  strbg  between  the 
left  hand  and  the  bridge,  producing  a  curious  combination  of  sounds ; 
the  rattling  of  the  rice  in  the  pandanus  leaf  imitating  the  side  drum 
played  pianissimo,  while  the  click  and  sound  of  the  string  resemblesi 
to  a  cert:iin  extent,  the  sharp  snapping  sound  of  an  old  h^psichord. 

Tuesday,  August  16th, — If  the  road  yesterday  was  difficultj  to-day's 
ran  requires  a  far  stronger  word  to  describe  it  Although  but  a 
short  distance  on  the  map,  it  took  us  six  hours  to  reach  Antanambe ; 
the  numberless  small  promontories  flanked  by  great  boulders  and 
preoipioes,  along  which  we  had  to  socamble,  with  the  sea  roaring  away 
belowi  and  breaking  in  foam  in  the  fissures  across  which  we  had  fo 
jamp,  made  the  work  very  hard  and  the  time  taken  long. 

Antanambe,  a  place  of  twenty-six  houses,  has  a  church  with 
thirteen  communicants,  and  a  school  with  a  roll  of  eighty-eight 
names,  of  whom  from  ten  to  twenty  attend  school.  Two  young  men 
were  introduced  to  me  as  the  teachers ;  but  their  teaching  has  been 
of  little  value,  even  if  it  is  not  an  imaginary  quantity  altogether ;  for, 
when  I  came  to  the  examination  of  the  school,  none  could  read  or 
write,  and  only  a  few  knew  their  letters. 

We  slept  in  a  small  Tillage  called  Yaibe,  occupied  by  a  half-caste 
Arab,  with  his  family  and  slaves.  The  man,  who  seems  fairly  well* 
off,  made  us  as  comfortable  as  he  could,  and  gave  me  a  corner  of  his 
hoose  in  which  to  rig  up  my  bedstead ;  but  I  was  afterwards  some- 
what dismayed  to  find  that  the  apartment  was  also  to  be  shared  by 
eight  or  ten  of  his  household,  who  arranged  themselves  along  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room.  However,  I  managed  to  sleep  tolerably 
well  notwithstanding. 

Wednesday,  August  17 th, — To-day  we  seemed  to  be  travelling 
through  an  uninhabited  country.  Each  place  where  we  expected  to 
find  a  village  of  people,  we  found  houses  only — ^the  people  were  all 
gone.  At  Isahasoa,  where  we  proposed  to  breakfast,  we  i^rrlyed  at 
about  10.30,  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  life  In  the  place,  and  all 
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articles  had  been  taken  from  the  houses.  But  we  had  been  oantioned 
at  Yaib^  that  on  account  of  the  fiunine  we  might  find  a  difficulty  in 
procuring  food,  so  we  had  carried  sufficient  for  the  day,  and  were 
able  to  make  our  break&st  notwithstanding  there  were  no  people  or 
any  utensils  for  the  men  to  cook  with  and  eat  from.  Some  went  off 
and  found  wood,  others  fetched  water  in  every  available  receptacle — ^the 
bamboos  used  in  carrying  the  baggage  answering  yexy  well— and,  with 
stumps  of  wood  as  trivet,  we  soon  had  our  meal  cooked  and  discussed. 
There  being  nothing  to  detain  us  here  we  were  soon  on  the  road  agaioi 
which  became  increasingly  difficult  as  we  proceeded  northward  antil 
we  arrived  at  Ser^oambe,  which  may  have  corresponded  to  its  name 
(the  great  port)  at  one  time,  but  it  must  have  been  in  time  past,  tax 
now  there  are  two  houses,  and  two  hovels — the  former  having  for 
walls  the  travellers'  tree  leaf,  and  the  latter  being  only  a  roof  stood 
on  the  ground.  I  secured  the  larger  of  the  two  houses,  some  other 
travellers  going  north  being  accommodated  with  the  other.  Some  of 
my  men  slept  in  my  house,  and  some  in  the  better  of  the  two  roob 
outside.  There  are  some  cocoa-nut  palois  growing  near,  so  it  looks  as 
if  Yazaha  had  at  some  time  or  other  either  lived  here  or  kept  an 
agency  in  the  place,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Betsimisaraka  ever 
took  the  trouble  to  carry  the  nuts  and  plant  them. 

Sunday,  Augiut  2UU — Six  of  the  men  started  off  as  soon  as  it  was 
light  to  walk  to  Isoanerana  (the  Gk)vemment  town  in  Maroantaetia), 
and  the  remainder  helped  the  boatmen  put  the  baggage  into  the 
canoe  that  had  been  got  all  ready  to  start  the  previous  evening.  The 
canoe,  cut  from  a  single  tree,  was  about  twepty  feet  long,  and  four 
feet  in  the  broadest  part  between  the  gunwales,  which  were  added 
to  the  tree-trunk  to  give  sufficient  depth.  It  was  crossed  by  six  or 
seven  thwarts,  had  a  mast  stepped  hx  forward,  with  a  square  sail 
fastened  to  the  yard  with  bits  of  wire.  The  cargo  consisted  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  planks  and  thirty  or  forty  poimds  of  indiarubber,  and 
my  luggage.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  get  off,  on  account  of 
the  lightness  of  the  wind  i  but,  at  about  half-past  seven,  a  dight 
breeze.  q>rang  up  from  the  south,  and  we  embarked  in  the  uninviting 
craft.  She  behaved  very  well  in  gobg  through  the  breakers,  and 
we  did  not  get  wetter  than  we  expected.  The  men  now  put  in  thdr 
oars  and  hoisted  the  sail — a  rather  ticklish  job,  it  seemed  to  me,  as 
the  narrowness  of  the  canoe,  and  the  absence  of  all  keel,  made  it 
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awisg  about  in  anything  but  a  pleasant  foshion.  The  flail  waB,  how- 
ever, ipread^thout  accident ;  and  we  began  to  make  a  straight  coarse 
for  Milombay  the  small  island  lying  in  a  direct  line  with  the  entrance 
to  the  river  on  which  Isoanerana  stands.  All  went  well  till  we  were 
under  the  lee  of  Ambongo,  the  high  land  on  the  east  side  of  Antongil 
Bay.  We  were  eleven  miles  from  land  when  a  squall — which  we  had 
been  anxiously  watching,  as  it  gathered  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  to  the  east — suddenly  broke  upon  us,  nearly  capsizing  us, 
although  we  had  prepared,  and  were  ready  to  bring  the  canoe  up  into 
the  wind.  In  a  few  minutes  the  sea  was  foaming  round  us,  and 
dashing  over  us,  in  a  style  to  test  the  sailing  qualities  of  the  canoe 
and  the  steadiness  of  the  men.  Shouting  and  signing  to  the  men 
to  each  take  a  position  at  the  tack  and  halyards,  to  let  go  in  case  of 
necessity,  I  was  only  auxious  lest  the  sail  should  be  blown  from  the 
yard,  or  that  the  rent  which  the  wind  at  the  first  burst  had  made 
in  it  should  extend  so  far  as  to  ):ender  the  sail  useless  :  in  either  of 
which  oases  the  canoe  would  not  have  lived  two  minutes  in  such  a  sea, 
that  every  minute  rose  higher.  The  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  so 
that,  even  when  on  the  summit  of  a  wave,  we  could  not  see  far  ahead ; 
and  my  men,  who  had  never  been  on  the  sea  before,  finding  they 
were  out  of  sight  of  land,  with  so  much  rocking  and  jolting,  lay 
down  on  the  planks,  and,  calling  upon  their  father  and  mother,  gave 
themselves  up  for  lost.  The  sail  being  badly  shaped,  and  having 
scarcely  anything  by  way  of  jib,  it  required  all  the  strength  of  the 
steersman  and  myself,  applied  to  the  long  steering-oar,  to  prevent  the 
canoe  from  coming  up  into  the  wind,  and  getting  aback.  The  wind 
was  so  high  that  it  took  the  tops  off  the  waves  and  drove  them  over 
the  canoe,  cutting  into  our  eyes  and  almost  blinding  us.  But  we 
shipped  no  knore  water  than  could  be  kept  under  by  constant  baling, 
as  most  of  it,  which  came  over  the  windward  side,  was  driven  over  us 
into  the  sea  again.  We  could  not  make  ourselves  heard  even  by 
shouUng  close  to  the  ear,  and  had  to  direct  the  men  by  signs.  The 
mast  bent  into  a  bow,  but  fortunately  stood  the  strain.  After  half 
an  hour's  dose  proximity  to  a  watery  grave,  the  wind  abated  as 
suddenly  as  it  rose,  and  then  succeeded  a  perfect  calm,  so  far  as  the 
wind  was  concerned.  But  the  sea  was  high  and  lumpy ;  and  im- 
parted a  most  unpleasant  motion  to  the  long,  narrow,  round- 
bottomed  canoe.  The  men  now  had  to  take  to  the  oars  to  make 
even  a  little  headway. 
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After  about  an  hooTy  a  seoond  squally  almoat  as  violent  as  the  fint, 
and  lasting  as  long,  came  down  upon  us  in  bitter  fuiy  from  the  same 
direction.  Soon  after  its  commenoementy  the  steersman  was  so 
benumbed  with  the  beating  spray,  and  the  strain  of  holding  on  to 
the  steering-oar  against  the  heavy  sea,  that  he  had  to  be  relieved; 
and  ly  as  I  sat  behind  the  steersman,  was  able  to  render  a  little 
assistance.  How  thankful  we  were  when  this  abated,  and  we  foond 
ourselves  well  up  the  bay  and  about  five  miles  from  Maroantaetra ! 
The  remainder  of  this  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage  was  perfoimed 
in  tolerably  smooth  water.  After  entering  the  river  at  the  onstom- 
house,  we  felt  ourselves  secure,  and  were  truly  thankful  to  the  Master 
of  the  sea  that  He  ha4  taken  us  in  safety.  The  facts  of  our  faoea 
smarting,  and  of  our  eyes  being  bloodshot  with  the  fierceness  of  the 
wind  and  spray,  and  that  we  were  wet  to  the  skin,  seemed,  by  com 
parison,  to  be  mere  trifles  after  what  we  had  escaped.  When  we 
landed  up  the  river,  near  Isoanerana,  we  were  not  long  in  finding  oar 
dry  clothes  in  one  of  the  waterproof  tin  boxes ;  and,  oonverting  the 
bush  into  a  dresshig-room,  felt  wonderfully  better  in  a  remarkaUj 
short  time. 

It  was  half-past  four  before  we  found  oorselves  at  the  Governor^e 
house.  The  church  had  dismissed,  but  we  met  a  number  of  the 
congregation  collected  in  the  "  lapa,**  or  Government  house,  practtsing 
some  new  tunes.  After  saying  a  few  words  to  those  assembled  there, 
I  agreed  to  hold  a  school  examination  next  day  (Monday),  and  a 
service,  to  be  followed  by  a  church-meeting,  the  day  after. 

The  school  examination  proved  highly  satisfiM)tory,  and  surpassed 
my  expectations ;  for,  although  so  £ar  from  any  missionaxy,  and  ao 
long  an  interval  having  elapsed  since  the  last  visit,  I  found  a  school 
of  280,  of  whom  eighty-one  could  read  from  the  New  Testament  and 
write  fairly  well,  others  behig  able  to  speU  through  a  verse  or  two 
and  make  their  letters.  They  had  100  Testaments  and  Bibhi 
amongst  them,  and  the  members  of  the  congregation  had  contributed 
seventy-two  dollars  towards  the  teacher's  support  Oonsidering  their 
isolated  position  and  the  little  opportunity  th^y  have  had,  they  com- 
pare very  fkvourably  with  any  town  along  the  coast  between  here 
and  Ivatomandry,  even  including  Tamatave. 

At  the  service  we  had  about  350  present.  The  ohapel  is  large, 
built  in  the  shape  of  a  Ti  with  the  pulpit  opposite  the  nave  and  com- 
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ma&dlDg  a  yiew  of  the  whole.  The  singing  was  heartji  though 
rough,  and  the  congregation  has  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter 
of  proper  oonduot  in  a  place  of  worship.  It  seems  to  have  been 
quite  customary  to  talk  aloud  between  the  yarious  parts  of  the  service, 
and  I  was  amazed  at  the  noise  made  between  prayer  and  singing,  &o. 
NererthelesSy'  the  service  was  enjoyable,  from  the  hearty  way  every- 
thing was  done.  The  people  are  asking  the  Imerina  Missionary 
Society  to  help  them  get  an  evangelist,  and,  if  they  get  one,  I  hope  he 
wfll  be  one  who  will  not  allow  them  to  sink  into  the  dull,  inert  style 
of  things  existing  in  some  parts  of  this  district. 

Wednesdap,  August  2ith, — Leaving  here  after  breakfast,  the  men, 
who  last  Sunday  had  gone  north  by  the  road,  said  the  track  was  so 
bad  that  they  intended  going  the  longer  way,  by  the  sea-beach.  For 
the  first  mile  or  two,  all  went  well ;  then  we  came  to  a  part  of  the 
coast  where  the  promontory  is  flanked  by  precipitous  rocks.  One 
after  another  of  such  promontories  we  passed,  and  found  ourselves  at 
dusk  at  the  foot  of  an  immense  rock  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and 
flanked  on  the  land  side  by  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier  of  thorns 
and  brambles.  We  went  in  single  file,  one  man  in  front,  then  myself, 
and  the  other  bearer  following.  Wheroyer  we  got  a  glimpse  of  the 
sky  oyerhead,  we  took  our  bearings  by  a  star,  and  steered  as  straight 
a  oomse  as  the  holes  into  which  we  fell,  the  fallen  troes  over  which 
we  stumbled,  and  the  rocks  round  which  we  had  to  pass  would  allow. 
At  last,  protty  well  tired  out,  and  wet  through  both  with  salt  and 
fresh  water,  for  we  had  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  in  the  midst  of  our 
jonmey,  we  arrived  opposite  Rantabe.  The  lagoon  is  so  wide  that 
no  town  was  to  be  seen  from  the  opposite  side,  but  we  recognised  the 
adjacent  headland.  We  took  it  in  turns  to  shout  and  whistle,  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  fired  the  gun  which  we  had  fortunately  brought  with 
us,  bnt  with  only  the  one  charge.  This  woke  up  some  of  the  people, 
who  came  out  and  answerod,  and  soon  we  were  cheered  by  hearing  a 
oanoe  being  paddled  across.  We  were  soon  in  a  house  with  a  firo, 
drying  our  clothes,  and  cooking  some  rice  with  which  the  headman 
had  supplied  us,  together  with  cooking  utensils,  plate,  and  spoon. 
Near  midnight  we  had  got  tolerably  dry,  and  went  to  sleep  on  a  mat 
lent  by  the  headman,  as  there  was  no  chance  of  our  seeing  the  other 
bearers  that  night. 

Next  morning  they  arriyed  at  about  eight  o'dociki  and  lookbg  the 
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piofcore  of  miseiy.  We  fared  badly,  but  their  ezperienoe  was  infinitely 
worse.  We  got  them  something  to  eat  as  quickly  as  we  cbnld,  and, 
after  they  were  dry  and  had  eaten,  we  went  on  our  journey  southward. 

We  spent  the  Sunday  at  Antanambe,  preaching  to  a  very  Uir  con- 
gregation and  examining  the  sohooL  The  people  whom.  I  questionfld, 
too,  were  yery  attentive,  but  very  ignorant,  and  I  found  that,  although 
there  had  been  a  church  here  for  many  years,  I  had  to  teach  tbe 
simplest  rudiments  of  the  Christian  fkith.  At  the  close  of  the  daj, 
I  could  not  help  feeling  how  little  one  is  able  to  do  for  these  distant 
places.  What  can  be  hoped  for  from  such  a  visit,  even  supposing  I 
can  pay  one  each  year  1  Until  we  can  place  teacheM  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  work,  and  who  are,  in  reality,  eeryants  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  we  can  expect  but  little  true  spiritual  life  among  those 
people. 

The  remainder  of  our  journey  to  Tamataye  was  unmarked  by  any 
incidents  worth  reoording.  We  held  church-meetings  and  school 
examinations  at  those  places  in  which  our  yisit,  on  proceeding 
northward,  had  been  too  short ;  in  some  places  finding  real  work 
being  done,  in  others  that  the  name  of  a  church  and  school  was  all 
that  existed.  We  spent*  the  Sunday  at  Imahayelona  (Foule  Point), 
when  I  preached  to  a  congregation  of  oyer  200,  many  of  whom  are 
intelligent,  and,  I  think,  have  the  *<root  of  the  matter"  in  them. 
After  seryice,  oyer  fifty  sat  down  to  the  table  of  our  Lord  -,  and  I 
pray  that  the  exhortations  they  then  receiyed  to  a  holier  life  and  a 
more  earnest  endeayour  to  work  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom 
may  bear  fruit  to  His  honour. 

At  each  yillage  in  which  I  stayed  coning  south,  I  was  besieged  by 
those  seeking  medicine  and  adylce.  The  benefits  which  some  had 
receiyed  as  we  passed  to  the  northward  had  awakened  the  confidence 
of  many  others,  who  determined  not  to  let  the  opportunity  slip  when 
they  saw  me  again.  This  is  a  tangible  benefit,  and  it  opens  their 
hearts  and  prepares  the  way  for  those  higher  blessings  which  we  are 
more  anxious  to  bestow,  but  which,  by  their  darkened  minds,  are  not 
so  easily  comprehended.  In  this  wtfy,  at  Fenoariyo  alone,  I  saw  and 
administered  medicine  to  oyer  seyenty  sick  people^  and,  on  the 
Sunday  eyening,  to  thirty  or  forty  at  Imahayelona. 

I  arriyed  in  Tamataye  in  about  a  month  flx>m  the  time  we  lett, 
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and  a  day  before  the  annual  natlye  feast,  a  time  of  rejoicing  with  all 
the  Malaga^. 

As  soon  after  the  feasting  as  I  oould  obtain  the  necessary  men,  we 
started  for  the  southern  portion  of  this  district,  following  the  same 
route  as  that  taken  by  all  trayeliers  from  Tamatave  to  the  capital, 
as  fkr  as  Andovoranto.  Each  church  and  school  received  its  share  of 
attention  aooordipg  to  its  condition,  but  the  journey  was,  on  the 
whole,  uneTentfaL 

There  are  signs  of  progress,  ciyilisation  is  working  its  way,  but 
the  people  are  still  very  dark-minded  and  ignorant,  and  Christianity 
has  but  touched  the  edge  of  this  province.  Still  there  is  much  to 
lead  one  to  hope.  May  the  example  set  by  some  soon  spread  to 
others,  and  stir  them  up  to  seek  after  the  truth. 


EDUCATION  IN  CHINA. 

Education  in  China  ia  left  almost  entirely  to  private  enterprise.  The 
grand  stimulus  is  the  hope  of  employment  in  the  public  service,  which  in 
theory  is  open  only  to  persons  who  have  passed  certain  examinations. 

A  child  is  usually  sent  to  school  when  about  seven  years  of  age.  The 
ahnanac  is  consulted  for  a  lucky  day,  and,  clad  in  his  best,  the  boy  leaves 
home  happy  in  the  assurance  of  the  kindly  influence  of  the  stars  and  amid 
the  predictions  of  his  family  that  he  will  end  his  career  as  a  mandarin  high 
in  office.  On  entering  the  school  the  new  pupil  first  prostrates  himself 
before  a  picture  of  Confucius,  worshipped  as  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and 
then  salutes  the  teacher  with  almost  equal  reverence. 

The  Chinese  language  is  peculiar.  It  has  no  alphabet  The  written 
language  was  originally  hieroglyphic ;  strokes  were  added  and  characters 
were  combined  to  represent  other  symbols.  It  is  addressed  to  the  eye  rather 
than  to  the  ear.  The  same  sound  may  have  fifty  different  meanings,  repre- 
sented by  as  many  characters.  "  Let  me  see  it,"  says  a  Cliinese  when  asked 
about  the  meaning  of  a  word.  The  language  is  monosyllabic,  though 
words  may  be  combined  as  in  black-board.  The  mode  of  writing  may  be 
illustrated  by  an  example  : — 

two  change.  to  tho  written  ours  Chinese 

dog ;  Tho  left  page  in  end.  books 

he  Chinese  Words  from  columns  Words  begin 

run.  say  never  right  down  are  \?here 

For  four  or  five  years  the  scholar  is  occupied  in  committing  to  memory 
the  Chinese  classics,  which  are  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  the  Latin  classics 
to  an  English  child.  Not  a  single  explanation  is  given  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupil  has  only  to  repeat  them  with  perfect  accuracy.    He  recites  with 
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Ms  back  to  the  teacher,  to  prevent  his  peeping  at  the  book.  Henee  "  to 
back  a  book  "  is  the  Chinese  equivalent  for  to  repeat  from  memory.  There 
is  not  even  the  incentive  of  emubition.  Each  boy  learns  by  binm<>lf-  One 
of  his  books  tells  him  that  he  is  a  rough  gem  that  requires  grinding. 
Severity  is  considered  one  of  the  chief  virtues  in  a  teacher.  The  fear  of 
punishment  is  the  first  and  last  and  only  motive  which  is  employed. 
During  the  second  stage  the  teacher  begins  by  explaining  a  character  here 
and  there.  After  a  year  or  two  he  proceeds  to  give  the  meaning  of  entire 
sentences.  Composition  forms  the  third  stage.  The  teacher  writes^  '^  Gold 
is  heavy ; "  the  pupils  adds,  **  Feathers  are  light."  The  sentences  by 
degrees  become  more  complex.  Complete  symmetry  is  required  in  the 
parallels :  noun,  adjective,  verb,  and  particle  must  all  correspond  exactly. 
Next,  sentences  are  expanded  ;  themes  are  written  on  prescribed  subjects ; 
letters  are  addressed  to  imaginary  persons  ;  short  poems  are  attempted. 

When  the  pupil  thinks  he  has  made  sufficient  progress,  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  the  first  grade  of  scholarship,  called  ^  Budding  Gtenius,''  or  aa 
it  is  also  rendered  *'  Flowering  Talent"  About  2,000  candidates  assemble 
at  the  county  town,  their  ages  varying  from  thirteen  to  three-score  yeai& 
Each  is  shut  up  in  a  stone  ceU,  six  feet  by  four,  for  a  day  and  a  nig^t, 
where  he  produces  a  poem,  and  one  or  two  essays  on  specified  themes.  He 
then  goes  home,  and  awaits  with  anxiety  the  result.  Only  one  in  a 
hundred  is  successful  He  receives  the  title  already  mentioned,  and  is 
allowed  to  wear  the  decoration  of  the  lowest  rank  of  nutTtiiiMnng.  In  the . 
hope  of  succeeding  at  lest,  some  compete  from  youth  to  old  age. 

Once  in  three  years  the  *'  Budding  Geniuses  "  proceed  to  the  piorindsl 
capital  to  pass  for  the  second  degree,  that  of  '*  Promoted  Scholars."  Some- 
times there  are  ten  thousand  candidates.  The  examination  is  much  more 
severe,  lasting  for  nine  days.  Here  again  only  one  per  cent  gain  the 
coveted  honour. 

The  "  Promoted  Scholars,"  after  a  certain  time,  proceed  to  Peking  for 
the  third  examination.  The  few  who  pass  are  considered  "Beady  for 
Office,''  and  vacant  posts  are  distributed  among  them  by  lot 

The  highest  grade  of  scholarship  is  to  become  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy,  called  the  '^  Forest  of  Pencils." 

The  Chinese  language  contains  about  40,000  characters,  of  which  ahoat 
6,000  are  more  or  less  in  common  use.  It  is  estimated  that  not  more  tiian 
one  in  twenty  of  the  male  sex,  and  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  female  sexi 
can  read  intelligently.  The  books  studied  for  examinations  were  written 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  even  a  member  of  the  '^Forest  of  Pencils" 
may  be  totally  ignorant  of  modem  geography,  history,  and  science.  The 
Chinese  Government,  however,  is  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  officers  able 
to  communicate  with  "outside  barbarians,''  and  a  University,  with  aennl 
foreign  professors,  has  been  established  at  Peking. 

Education  occupies  a  much  less  prominent  place  in  miasion  work  in 
China  than  in  India.  Advantage,  however,  has  been  taken  of  the  exaouna- 
tions  to  distribute  Scriptures  and  tracts  among  the  candidates,  who  take 
them  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. — From  ^lAqk^jor  India," 
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v.— 5mrfJ  Stu—^ni-shhu  d  Samoa* 

By  TBI  RSV.  CHABLB3  PbILUFS,   OF  TuiUILA. 

N  ngftid  to  progren  made  and  work  done,  my  annual  report  will, 
I  tlilnk,  be  the  moat  Intereating  It  hu  been  my  prlTUegs  to 
■end  home.  I  can  only  add  now  that,  though  it  has  I>een  a  year  of 
the  dsepest  commeralal  depreasion  known  for  a  long  time,  and  though 
money  in  this  Island  has  been  vell-nigh  unknown  for  many  months, 
we  h»Te  realised  some  170  dois.  (£35  8a.  4d.)  more  than  last  year, 
raaoUng  a  total  of  1,603  dols.  (X333  Ids.  2d.)  for  my  district  alone. 


1 


LBOBB  BAS  AND  TtLLAOB,  TOTUtLA. 

In  the  Sooiety'a  Annual  Report  extracts  from  my  jonmal  are 
pna  oonoaming  tlie  condition  of  onr  work  at  Atafit  (Duke  of  York's 
lalud).  The  following  Iranslation  of  a  letter  recently  received  from 
the  teacher  at  Atafu  will  show  that  my  report  was  in  no  wise 
exaggerated.  The  island  had  been  withont  a  teacher  for  two  years 
at  the  thne  of  onr  arrival  last  September.  We  thus  expected  to 
find  the  work  in  a  very  backward  oonditlon,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling 
of  glad  inrprlse  tliat  wa  found  things  hi  such  a  prosperous  con- 
dition as  wa  were  able  to  report.     We  left  with  Uiem  Z^emuelu — a 
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man  in  eveiy  way  adapted  for  such  a  work.  On  the  12th  of  May,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter — ^not  eight  months  after  his  settlement  thers— 
and  the  progress  made  has  been  such  as  to  incline  me  to  call  it 
'<  Millennium  Island/'  and  to  accept  this  little  sea-girt  coral  Isle  si  a 
prophecy  of  what  the  world  will  be  when  the  knowledge  of  the  Loid 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea;  and  also  as  an 
earnest  and  pledge  of  the  Oospers  final  and  complete  triumph. 

**  I  wish/'  he  says,  "  to  give  you  some  account  of  our  wozk,  to 
which  we  were  appointed  on  the  last  voyage  of  the  vessel  The 
work  has  grown  greatly  since  then,  and  no  hindrances  have  ariMQ 
to  trouble  us.  Laws  have  been  made  for  the  government  of  the 
people,  and  they  are  respected  and  obeyed  by  all.  Very  gieat 
joy  is  manifested  in  all  the  ordinances  of  worship,  for  which  we 
assemble  day  by  day.  The  church  now  numbers  eighty-five,  and  the 
candidates  twenty.  These  include  all  the  adults  of  the  idatuL  Ifd 
one  remains  in  the  sendee  of  Satan,  They  have  already  finished  a 
new  coral  plastered  house — fifty-four  feet  long — ^for  me  to  live  in. 
They  care  for  us  in  all  temporal  things,  and  bring,  every  day, 
cocoa-nuts  for  our  food,  both  young  and  full-grown.  The  king  oos- 
tinues  in  his  position  as  king,  and  retains,  also,  his  appointment  as 
deacon.  He  is  veiy  earnest  indeed  in  the  work  of  Qod.  Bat  let 
me  tell  you  how  very  much  hampered  we  are  in  our  schools ;  for, 
though  the  children  make  great  progress^  we  are  very  short  indeed 
of  Bibles,  for  you  know  you  left  veiy  few  for  our  island.  The 
children  are  thus  continually  quarrelling  which  one  of  the  fiunfly 
shall  have  the  Bible  at  schooL  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  slates, 
of  which,  also,  you  left  us  so  few.  These  are  great  obstacles  to  oar 
work,  for  how  oan^t;^  children  manage  with  but  one  Bible  t  Bat  ve 
hope  the  Mission  will  be  able  to  supply  speedily  sufficient  for  all 
islands,  that  thero  may  be  no  lack  of  Gk)d's  Word.  We  have  also 
the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to  hymn-books.  Only  those  ring  who 
have  got  books,  but  the  majority,  being  withouti  do  not  sing  at  all" 

I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  the  above  extraoti 
from  Lemuelu's  letter  will  be  deeply  interesting  to  the  DireotoBS  and 
constituents  of  the  Society,  and  will  justify  the  reference  to  the  happy 
little  island  of  Atafu  in  the  last  Annual  Report. 

It  is  not  often  that  captains  of  trading  vessels  volunteer 
independent  testimony  as  to  the  good  work  our  Mission  is  aooom- 
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plishlog.  Their  statements  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  impartial, 
if  not  also,  from  imperfect  knowledge,  as  below  the  truth.  Since  we 
were  there,  I  liaYC,  howeverimet  with  two,  who,  for  many  yearSy  have 
gone  abont  a  great  deal  in  the  Ellioe  and  Gilbert  groups.  Neither 
of  them  makes  the  least  profession  of  religion^  as  far  as  I  am  awarci 
yet  both  alike  were  struck  with  the  remarkable  spiritual  condition 
of  Taxana  (Roteh's  Island).  *'  I  consider/'  said  the  first,  *'  the  people 
there  the  most  advanced,  and  the  teacher  the  best,  of  any  island  I 
have  ever  visited."  He  spoke  of  the  righteousness  of  their  dealings, 
of  the  uprightness  of  their  conduct,  of  thefar  fireedom  from  immorality, 
and  of  the  garden-like  aspect  they  have  given  to  their  island,  in  an 
almost  enthusiastic  way. 

The  second  called  upon  us  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  without 
even,  I  think,  personal  knowledge  of  the  previous  visitor;  and, 
quite  unsolicited  by  me,  spoke  in  the  same  way  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
graas  which  the  people  there  had  made,  and  of  the  uprightness  and 
dnoerity  of  our  teachers  labouring  amongst  them.  When  we  con- 
aider  the  fearfully  degraded  condition  of  this  island  before  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced,  only  twelve  years  ago,  I  feel  that  no 
language  can  be  too  strong  in  describing  the  change.  Here  ia  reason 
for  our  loudest  hymn  of  grateful  thanksgiving  to  God ;  here  is  food 
for  hope,  for  encouragement^  for  renewed  and  redoubled  earnestness 
in  the  prosecution  of  our  holy  enterprise.  For  we  know  that  Atafu 
and  Tamana  are  but  the  world  in  miniature :  that  the  (Gospel  that 
has  triumphed  there  can  triumph  as  gloriously  at  Tanganyika  and 
Hope  Fountain ;  can  triumph,  too,  over  the  castes  of  India,  the 
hoary  creeds  of  China,  and  the  cruel  superstitions  of  New  Guinea. 
Tet,  ^not  unto  us,  0  Lord ;  not  unto  us,  but  unto  Thy  name  be  all 
the  gloiy.''  . 

MATABELB  COUNTRY. 

ToxiNB  of  encouragement  from  this  dark  portion  of  Africa  are  few  and 
lare.  We  quote,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  the  following  incident  from  a 
latter  from  the  Bev.  W.  A.  Eluoti,  of  Ihtatl  <<  We  spent  a  Sunday  at 
Qjinene,  a  town  about  a  day  and  a*half  s  journey  from  here.  I  held  two  - 
BsrvioeB,  one  in  the  morning  at  the  Kraal,  and  one  in  the  afternoon  at  the 
^^aggon ;  both  well  attended  by  listeners.  I  was  occupied  till  dark  in 
distalmting  eye«water  and  other  medicines,  and  in  exixaeting  teeth.  The 
paopie  were  anzioiis  for  a  second  viflit." 
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^^•"l^ajfr  for  Pabagastar* 

THE  history  of  Madagaaoar  during  the  last  dzty  years  preienti, 
to  those  who  thonghtfally  stady  it,  numerona  impt^niwi  of 
Divhie  providential  interyention  in  the  canse  of  trath  and  pirogioBiL 
In  the  darkest  days  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  wrought  wondrondy 
in  that  land,  and  made  even  cursing  a  means  of  blessing.  But  the 
old  days  of  darkness,  threatening,  and  bloodshed  for  Chrlstfs  sdLe 
have  long  passed  away. 

Of  late,  as  is  well  known,  the  claims  and  threats  of  the  Freneh 
Gk)vemment  have  brought  a  shade  over  the  island  and  its  prospeots; 
and  recent  telegrams  show  that  those  threats  have  been  followed  hj 
aggressive  movements,  but,  as  yet,  by  no  hostUe  attack.  The  con- 
sequences, at  the  present  stage,  are  much  disturbance  of  fediog 
among  the  people,  anxiety  among  missionaries  and  other  forei^ 
residents,  apprehension  among  native  Ciiristians,  and  indicatkniB  of 
the  revival  of  the  old  hostility  to  Christianity  and  to  true  poUttel 
and  social  improvement,  which,  for  some  years,  has  been  kept  in 
restraint.  Thus  the  best  interests  of  the  Malagasy  axe  being  im- 
perilled. 

In  past  days  of  darkness,  when  the  missionaries  were  excluded  and 
a  reign  of  terror  prevailed,  there  were  many  appeals  to  Gbd  for  Mada- 
gascar ;  and  His  help  came,  and  was  seen  to  have  come,  and  He  vis 
glorified.  Now  a  cloud  of  threatening  and  danger  Is  again  spreading 
over  the  island,  which  may  be  the  beginning  of  greater  trouble. 
Under  these  circumstances,  is  there  not  a  call  to  the  Christiia 
Church  to  look  to  the  same  Divine  Deliverer  for  His  aid  f  He  who 
prepared  the  way,  and  led  the  first  missionaries  to  Madagascar,  and 
protected  and  guided  Christian  effort  through  dark  daya  into  the 
brightness  of  a  long  sunshine  of  progress,  is  surely  now  expecting 
the  Church  of  Christ  to  do  its  duty,  and  gladly  and  thankfolly  to 
avail  itself  of  its  privilege  of  spreading  this  important  matter  beisie 
Him  in  humble,  earnest  prayer,  and  with  that  confident  expectation 
of  His  help  which  past  experience  should  inspire. 

The  history  of  Christian  missions  in  Madagascar  is  well  known  to 
a  large  circle  of  those  who  practically  recognise  the  duty  and  value 
of  prayer ;  it  is  only  needful  to  indicate  to  such  the  urgent  need 
for  prayer,  to  secure  their  earnest  pleadings  with  their  Divine  Head| 
who  will,  in  His  own  time  and  way,  bring  deliveranoe. 
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vir.-Sotts  of  i\t  StontJ. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
The  Rey.  T.  Bbtson,  Mr&  Bbybon,  and  fjEunily,  from  Wuohano,  North 
ChxD&y  per  steamer  Mirzaparef  February  28th.  ^ 

2.  BIRTHS. 

Habuis. — ^November  17th,  at  Mangaia,  Hervey  Islands,  South  Seas,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Harris,  of  a  son. 

Habfeb. — ^November  2l8t,  at  King  William's  Town,  South  Africa,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  John  Harper,  of  a  son. 

HuTOHiBON. — January  22nd,  at  Coimbatore,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the 
Rey.  H,  A.  Hutchison,  B.Sc.,  of  a  son. 

3.  MARRIAGE. 
EsowLBa — ^EUiiOTT. — January  12th,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Cinnamon 
Gardens,  Colombo,  by  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Waldock,  the  Rey.  Joshua  Enowles, 
of  Trayancore,  to  Minnie  Elliott,  of  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

4.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  15th  Fjeb.  to  12th  Mabch. 

China. — ^T.  Bryson  (Red  Sea),  February  12th ;  G.  John,  Hankow,  January 
3rd ;  A.  Foster,  Hankow,  January  6th  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  January 
17th ;  J.  Macgowan,  Amoy,  January  1 1th,  18th  ;  J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  Dec.  Otb, 
Jan.  17th ;  C.  Budd,  Amoy,  Jan.  13th ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Jan. 
26th,  29th. 

India. — W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  January  30tb,  February  6th,  13th ;  Miss 
A  J.  Marris,  Calcutta,  January  23rd  ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  February  7th, 
14th ;  G.  M.  Bulloch,  Bombay,  February  9th ;  J.  A  Lambert,  Mirzapore, 
February  13th ;  H.  Coley,  Almora,  January  3l8t ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Madras, 
Februaiy  7th ;  B.  Rice,  Bangalore,  January  30th,  February  6th  ;  K  Lewis, 

Bellary,  January  30th,  February  13th,  14th  ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  Cuddapah, ; 

W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gk)oty,  February  7th ;  J.  Knowles,  Trevandrum,  January 
27th ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  January  24th,  Berhampore,  February  6th. 

Madagascar. — A.  S.  Huckett,  Dec.  4th;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Jan.  13th. 

Afbica. — ^W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  February  13th  ;  B.  E.  Anderson, 
Oudtshoom,  January  27th ;  J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town,  January  24th ; 
W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  January  24th  ;  Mrs.  Cockin,  Kuruman,  January  16th 
J.  Brown,  Kuruman,  February  2nd ;  A.  J.  Wookey,  Kuruman,  February 
3rrl ;  Roger  Price,  Molepolole,  December  28th ;  W.  A.  Elliott,  Inyati,  Dec. 
28th,  Jan  8th  ;  W.  Sykes,  Inyati,  Jan.  4th ;  W.  Griffith,  Uguha,  Nov.  3rd  ; 
W.  C.  Willoughby,  Urambo,  Nov.  27th  ;  James  Roxburgh,  Aden,  Feb.  I5th. 

South  Seas.— W.  W.  Gill,  R-irotonga,  December  13th ;  G.  A.  Harris, 
ilaugaia,  November  23rd ;  W.  E.  Clarke,  Sydney,  January  18th ;  S.  M. 
Creagh,  Sydney,  January  15th ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  Jan.  6th,  15th. 

5.  CORRECTED  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following  : — 
For  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  Calcutta,  and  Miss  Brown,  Madras.— To  the 
Stamford  Hill  Working  Party,  per  Mrs.  Reed,  for  Two  Boxes  of  Dolls,  &c. 
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The  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  tiie 
following  airangements  for  the  eiisaiog  AmuTeisaiy  :^^ 

MONDAY,  Mat  7th. 

Morning, — Prater  Meeting,  for  one  hour  in  the  Board  Boom  of  the 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  especially  to  implore  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  several  Services. of  the  Anniversary,  at  Ten  o'Clocx. 

Afternoon.— The  Annual  Meeting  of  Dirkctors  will  be  held  tt  the 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 

WEDNESDAY,  Mat  9th. 

Morning.— In  The  Citt  Temple,  Holborn  Viaducw  (Dr.  Pabub'sji 
The  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ebiorzir  £. 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  ex-President  of  Wesleyan  Conference.  Service  to  cm- 
mence  at  Eleven  o'Clock. 

Evening.-^ln  Westminster  Chai»el  the  Sermon  to  Young  Mxn  and 
Others  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ll.  D.  Bevan,  D.D.,  of  Highbmy 
Quadrant  Church.    Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  Mat  10th. 

Moming.^The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  appoint  a  Treasarer> 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with 
Audited  Accounts.    The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

The  earl  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  K.G. 

Revs.  Canon  Qibdlsstone,  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  and  other  Gentlemen  ^^ 
promised  to  take  part  in  the  Meeting. 

LORD'S  DAY,  Mat  13th. 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society 
at  various  chapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity  ;  particuLais  will  be  giTen 
next  month. 
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IX.— .ftftr  lev's  JiiBtrBmetttxI  (BfStm^  tor  9B9i)>0lirt'  |sitk. 


To  lOth  March,  1883. 


Lovoov. 

••N.C.M."  16    0  0 

lobvt  Smith,  Biq^  of  HelbofOziM...    10  0 

inmdal  Sqoan »..    2   2  0 

Brixton,  Triiiity  Oh. 18    0  0 

Bromley,  Keat 10    0  0 

Bnckhnrst  Hill    6  18  9 

Cb(»haiifc,  Grossbrook  Street 2    0  2 

ClareraoxLt  Church 2    0  0 

Croydon,  Trinity  Ch 7  16  2 

Pmchley,  North 10    7  6 

Hampetead  Congregational  Ch.  ...680 

Harerstoek  Chapel 15    0  0 

Biffhbnry  Quadrant ^ 16    2  0 

HoUoway  m 7    0  0 

Hoanalow 117 

Jamaica  Bow  4    4  0 

Emnland  Congregational  Ch 11    2  6 

Harlborongh  Ohapel  (additional)  .    0  10  0 

MileBnd  New  Town,  Trinity  Ch....    6    0  0 

MUl  mil  (additional) 0  10  0 

New  Maiden 1    4  10 

Paddtngton  Chanel  7    8  0 

Poplar,  Trinity  Oh. 8    6  6 

Stamford  Hill  10  13  9 

Walfthamatow,  Marsh  Street 1  18  6 

„            Trinity  Ch 4    2  7 

Wanstead 6    6  0 

Westminster  Qhapel 10   0  0 

Woodford,  Jas.  Spioer,  Esq 6    0  0 

York  Street  7   0  0 

COUHTBT. 

Abbots  Boothing    0  10  0 

Ash,  near  Sandwich 18  7 

Bamford 1  16  0 

Bath,  Percy  Congregational  Oh.  ...  10  10  0 

Bedford,  Bnnyan  Meeting 0    0  0 

Belptr 2    0  0 

BiUericay 110 

Birkenhead  and  Wirral  Auxiliary, 

HoylakeCh 10  0 

Binningham  Anxiliary 0    8  8 

Bournemouth,  Richmond  Hill  7  14  7 

„            Winton 10  0 

Bmonton 110 

Brill 0  10  0 

Bristol,  Highbury  Ch.  (additional)    110 

Bruton 0  10  0 

Bury  St  Edmunds,  Whiting  Street    110 

„             Northgate  St.  Ch.    2    2  0 

Cambridge,  Emmanuel  Ch 6    6  6 

Carlisle.  Charlotte  Street 2    2  0 

Castle  Hedingham 2    0  0 

Caterfaam  7    8  0 

CsTcndish 0  10  0 

Chester-lo-Street 2  14  0 

Chorley,  St.  George's  St.  (add'l)  ...    3    0  0 

CUtheroe 110 

Congleton 17  6 

Coventry,  Vicar  Lane  Ch 4  10  0 

Cowes.  weat. 4  IS  6 

Deal,  Mr.  D.  Betteridge  10  0 

Dedham 110 

Derby,  London  Boad 2    0  0 

Dewsbury,  Trinity  Ch 6    0  0 

Dorking,  West  Btreet   4    19 

Dundee,  Newport  Ch 1  10  0 

„      Paomore  Street. 15   0  0 


Durham ^ 2  16  6 

East  Boldon ^ 1  10  0 

Falmouth 10  0 

Farahaia  2   0  0 

Frame,  Book  Lane 2   2  0 

Guernsey  Auxiliary  ., 1  10  0 

Gneatwick 1  16  7 

Halifax  Auxiliary^ 

Brighou40 10    2  0 

SquareCh. 16    2  0 

SionOh 6    0  0 

Harrison  Boad... •  8    3  0 

Park  Ch 10    0  0 

Wyke  1  10  0 

Stannary  Ch 3    8  4 

Hallfold  Whitworth  2    4  6 

Harleston  Congregational  Ch 1  1^  1 

Helensburgh,  Mr.  MoMicking 1    0  0 

Hexham 17  6 

Heywood  1  10  0 

Holt 110 

Holy  Moor  Side  12  0 

Horwich,  Lee  Ch 2    0  0 

Hull,  Cottingham  7    3  8 

„     Hope  Street 2  11  0 

Hkley 4   0  10 

Jersey,  Halkett  Place  Ch 1  13  2 

„       St.  Aubin's   0  17  0 

„       St.  John's 2    10 

Lancaster,  High  Street 13  3 

Layer  Breton   16  0 

Leicester,  Emanuel  Ch 110 

Lincoln,  Newland  Ch 8    2  6 

Littleborough 0    3  0 

Little  Waltham   : 10  0 

Luton  Con^gational  Ch 4   4  0 

„      Union  Oh.  (moiety)    1  10  0 

Macclesfield,  Boe  Street 2    2  0 

Manchester,  Oldham  Boad 4    0  0 

Manningtree 0  10  0 

NewBamet 3    0  0 

Newcastle  (Staffordshire)  2    2  0 

North  Wraxall 10  0 

Norwich,  Princes  Street  (add'l)   ...  4    0  0 

Ormskirk  1  16  0 

Pembnry   , 2    6  0 

Petersfield 10  0 

Point-in-View 0  10  0 

Pontefract 1  10  0 

Radcliffe  Congregational  Ch 2    2  0 

Beading,  Broad  Street 3  16  3 

Bye 0  15  6 

Sandbach  0  18  4 

Sheffield  Auxiliary-- 

Nether  Ch 8  17  6 

Howard  Street 13  1 

Mount  ZiouCh 4    3  0 

Tabernacle  Ch 1  13  8 

Wicker  Ch 2  12  8 

Queen  Street 10  10  o 

Garden  Street 1  17  0 

Btocksbridge  Ch 10  0 

Sidmouth,  T.  Grundy,  Esq 5    0  0 

Soham 1  10  0 

Smethwiok 2    2  0 

South  Petherton 16  0 

Southport,  West  End  Ch 10   0  0 

Stansfield  10  0 

Stoke-ou'Trent,  Oopeland  Street...  18  8 

8tretf(;ad  District  Oh 2  10  0 

BadbWT,  Trinity  Ch 0  16  6 
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Sunderland,  Eoyall^  Ch. 0  16  7 

Tadley 0  10  0 

Throop   13  0 

Tintwistla 2    0  .0 

Tiptree   10  7 

Tcnrqnay,  Abbey  Boad  Ch 3    7  4 

M       BelgmTa  Gh 8   6  0 

Totnes 2    0  0 

Tiirvey 0  11  0 

TTpwey 0  10  0 

Uxbridge,  Providenoe  Cb-. 6   8  4 


Wanninater m...........  3  9  0 

Weldon  ^ 0  S  0 

Wixxalow....^......... ^ 0  16  7 

Wiabwsh 2  6  0 

WoWarba  mpton— 

Heath  Town 0  7  2 

Qneen  Street 6  0  0 

TeUenhall  Wood  Ch 0  10  6 

Woroeater  Anziliary 10  0  0 

WottoU'Under-Bdge,  Old  Town  Cba.  0  12  9 


X. — Cimtriktiotts. 


From  January  14^  to  Fdruaxy  10(^  1883. 


Mtnfrtw.  The  late  If r. 
James  CaUtbettaoii, 
per  MxB.  Cnthbertaoa   S   0   0 

BtMeoaU.  Albert  HaU, 
Babbath  Poreaoon 
Meetinff 1    0    0 


T*r  St9.  jr.  A.  War«k0m. 

Abcrf«ld7    t  11  6 

Ancram  114 

Oornwatb    4  10  0 

Cupar  Flte 4    0  1 

Daljnenj OM  0 

DuBfennUae 9  15  4 

Bdiabuih 1  16  4 


HamUtoa   f  IS    I 

Jedbaivh 7*1 

XUiyth 14    0 

Xirkcaldj  f    1  10 

Lanark.... OSS 

Belklik 10    0 


IRELAND. 

AAJl|rm«ji«.     Per  Bey. 
B.  A.  Wareham   ....    f  II   • 


POBEION. 
Auttralia.    Soatli  Aiix.3  <0    0    0 


Mt88I0N  STATIOira. 


tlona,  per  B«t.  O.  A. 
Banlfl ttilt  • 


Ch StU  • 


fieaiMiM   OoatribatlOM, 
perBer.  J.  ManiottSt)  0  » 


From  FebriMry  \l1h  to  March  10^  1883. 


LONDON. 

Ladle*  of  Betdah  HIU 
Working  Party,  per 
MiM  B.  Scott,  for 
Female Mltelona....  If  14    0 


Bale  of  Articles  ft'om 
bOK,  per  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Scott,  for  Pemale 
madons 15    8 


N.  C*  M.      «■•.•.••••  15    0    0 


Collected  b7  Miss  M .  8. 
Mac  Lean,  for  Female 
MiadOBS 5    •    • 


Mrs.  Campbell 5    0    0 

"B.  P.  C." 5    0    0 


ToQDcr  Men's  Missionary 
AuoclatloB  at  J.  & 
B.  Morley's  f    0    0 

Artbnr  Xing,  Esq 13    0 

Thomas  Fenerty,  Esq..    10   0 


M 


A.U.     •*••*.........    s    0    0 


T.H.  Beard, Esq.  (box)    8    0    0 

Miss  L.  Leee,  per  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Beed,fi9r Female 
Missions 10   0 


P.  B.B.' 


..■••«■••... 


10    0 


Mr.  Baker  (I  years}....    i    0    0 


F.  Leferre,  ttq 110 


Geo.  Bardy,  Bsq 0  10   • 

•'L.Y.*' 

Mrs.  Knight  (box)  .. 


0  10    0 
0    7    8 


Ahntfi  Chapa.  Collected 
by  Mlas  Whlncop,  Ibr 
Frmale  Missions....    18    8 


AMfkiChi^ 10  10    0 

AiMrby — 

Mn.  Bunnell 110 

IfaacBheffleldfBsq..    110 

BuHMeon   CKapA.    For 
IC.T,YUiaaagmm..  15    0   0 

• 

BH«lofi.     For   Natire 

Teacher  (care  of  Ber. 

H.   J.  Ooffln),  Tlat- 

anagram 10   0    0 

If.  B.Bopes.  Esq.  ..    8    0    0 
I>o  ,  for  Children  in 
Indln 18    0    0 


Clapton  Pmrk 141  11    8 

CUnrtmont  CkapA 4    8    0 

Oeytfm.  Per  Mn.  Gray    4    0    0 

J)mht<m.  MfddletonRd.,  ""*^ 
Mr.  Mlnto 110 


JV«dUry 
Bad  .. 


ChmptL    Bast 


»   1  I 


MmmpiUmi. 


Albert 


Ji<p»frts.   Ai 


15 

n 


CbBg.  Ghnreh  45 

Collected  by  Miss 
A.  P.  Cnff.  Ibr  Qirl 
atNeyoor  I 


I  t 

1  i 


Kingtton  -  en 

Bale  of    Work,  te 

Femato  Mlasloas  ....  15  11  • 

Jtrttsremfc  Cftepti....    114  » 

Jfils  Mmd  Jftm  Tttm  ..    t  II  5 

jrerwes4,«Ma 114  ? 

^rlMvBH|y^VM  %^MVVV6   o*«*   v'  ^^ 

6lM^^rijr(ill Tl  7  14 

8Mfb%i9n  fmrk.    Aax...    5  0  9 


COVNTRT. 

...    4  IS    0 

Armitatt    1  !•    8 

AA,nmraamiwiA,...  11  1»    6 

AAmrtt  Wtod,Em$l  GrinaUad^ 

IIi«.BMkl«7 fl    S    0 

ScT.B.8lif&t 110 

Atim  CiMfMi.    Lefaey 
ortkeUteW.Niehol- 

i.Biq. SSI    7    6 

...    f    8  10 

...  19    9    8 

r.    Au 8  U    7 

Birl<y,iMarSoft<oM.  /. 

I,lkq 10    0 

yeterChUKh   10  10    0 

B«T.  W.  MartlB  ....    8    0    0 
Miiw  lUrtlB.for  Z«- 

BnaMiMioB....  9  0  0 
Do.,  liirCUaR  ....  10  0 
Do.,  te  MoAt  last.  100 

iaff  ....777. 17  10    0 

A^.   An 98    8    7 

SMAy.  O.  8hAir,Eoq.    8    8    0 

JMmAMrfflnJ  Ftrrol. 
Aax 48  19    4 

Awe. 11    0    9 

AtK. 49  14    7 

imorPrecnuui 110 

Bnifi>rd{r9rU),  A«Z.  89    0    0 

Mroifird-vm-Awom.  kax.   4    0    0 

...  18    0    0 

I.  MT.G. Tabor   0  10   0 

...    8  14  11 

'.  0.  N.  Sstter,  Boq.   110 
Do.,IalC«iaoilAm.    9    9    0 

*« 8    4    8 

•ri**.    Mr.  A.  Kae- 
kauiejn.... 9   9   0 

*»lnr 8    8    0 

*^  **  *fn-MniTr,  Db- 
tnet  AviQItty 10  10   0 

....    0    8    9 

....  19  17    0 

Au. 88    0    0 

Hn.  MnVhall  10   0 

lUMXiahaa  10   0 

(btdrftiinr.WilUafftt.  10   8   9 


C0NTBIB7TI0NS. 

«f«r.    Queen  Straot, 
MlM     Bdwurds,   for 


Seaaiut  Mlaloa. 


16   0 


CknUrMU.     Mr.  A.  0. 
Loeke,    for  Mr.    T. 
Lord,  ludafuoar  ..  10   0   0 

Chtittr-U-8lntt 90    7    8 

Cl«rl«y.     St.  Oeorge'i 


atroet 


8    0    0 


J.  NoBiieley,  Baq.  ..990 
United  Zeuuia  Mie- 

■tonArx     Woriclng 

Party,  for  Female 

MlMloas 14    0    0 

CMfUten 17  17  8 

ONMf(rMl) 4  13  8 

Onek 9  10  8 

J)«m 9  10  0 

Dm-Ung.     Vrnt  Strfet    8  18  8 

Durham,    Aos 16  10  0 

SsttBoUam    6  19  8 


Mfgington 1  10    0 

JfMM.    Anx 88  16  It 


Iklmomth.    Aa« 96  16    7 


FoMrahmm.    Anx 17    8    6 


Fordingbridgt   14  16    0 

Tttlbowm. 16    6    6 


OrttUBarwood 6  10    6 


Outrtutf.    Anx 62  18    9 

HtOifam.    Au 118  18    6 

HaUttad 18  18    0 


SmrU&ton 10    6  10 

HeaO^Utd.  Hawkhmtt    8    9  0 

StMngnforih   4    0  0 

XToly  JfooriM* 19  18  6 

Aerkiry 8    6  0 

f  enMMlI*.    Cong.  Oh.    1  16  6 

Evddur^Uld.    Diatrkt 

Anx 69  18  0 


Knfl.  Attx..EUon(htoitt, 
Mn.  B.  Lambert,  for 
Mn.  Bacon,  Onddapali  9    0    0 


8  10    0 


IpHUA,   8t  Clement's 
CSi. 

Kingtmotd 

Kin$tom  Bt.  JTuAmI.  . . . 


UmdfiM.     Mr.  B.    F. 
Dnrraat 


8    0  8 

8  16  0 

9  9  7 

9    0  6 


10    0 


LMUWtiUKetm 8  18    6 
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mm!  Barrow    S  11  6 

Lff9fmMrBi9Wrhrid§9  »,    4  16  0 

XarA  GftUon.     Oonff. 

Ch 4    8  7 

JbAoum 17  7 

XOtenuFoH 10    6  4 

Jr«i»ton/Ue4    ...19    1  1 

Ifor^kmmjpton.        Com- 

mereial  Street 46  10  9 

Odihmm 10    4  4 

OiiiW«l«y.  Mrs.arenTee   0    8  0 

Otmtttrjf,  Mn.  J.  F. 
Boften,  for    Central 

African  Steam  Yacht  60    0  0 

OwndU.    Sate  of  Work, 

for  Onndle  Teacher..    6    0  0 

Ovfrtoft.    Cong.  Ch....    0  10  6 

Park$lon0   J„.    0    8  9 

Ladlea'         Working 
Partr,  for  Female 

Mlmioiu 18    0  0 

Pambmy,     ntar     3Wn- 

hridg*  WttU   4    9  10 

P«»i«<on«.    Netherfleld 

Ch 8    8  8 

Ptterhtad.    Cong.  Ch..    8    0  0 

PlymovM.  Legacj  of 
the  Ute  MlBi  BUxa- 
beth  Harris,  per  P.  P. 
Parker,Bsq 6    00 

Po<nM»-r»Me    7  18  10 

PaUtdown.  Cong.  Ch..    0    6  4 

Pont^^raet 6  16  8 

Portimomth.    BoekUnd 

Ch 90    8  9 

PrMcoC.    Cong. Ch.....    0    7  8 

Pr««ton.  Lancaster  Kd. 

Ch 81    8  11 

Smddii9,nr.Kmt€h*$Urtl    9  8 

Mipl*9,  HMur  RimQ9t09d    7  16  8 

By*.    Cong.Ch. 6  14  6 

Sandbtuh 6    9  0 

Btmdown 16    8  8 

amtdwUh 8    6  10 

Sh^ld,    Anx 141  18  0 

Shtriorn*.    AttX 14    1  8 

9m$thtti«k  18  16  8 
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South  Odttndon,,,,,,,,    4    7  10 

Aax Ml    1    8 

Mn.Haalam 40   0    0 

SUfwrd.    Anz 43    0    6 

8tok»-Hnitr-Btm 11  10    S 

8trttf»rd.   Dlatriet  Ch.  II 10   B 

Btrond.   Bedford  Street 
ChApel 14  14    0 

BumUrtand.      Yaweett 
St.  CH.,  A  Friend....    S    0    0 

Swmmiog:  .MUilon  Ch., 
for Oentnd Africa....    I   S  10 

r«MiMr(Jk.  lin.Dyor..    110 

Tht  Qti<iita.  T.  Banes, 
Beq IM    0    0 

IVMp.    Auz 14  10  10 

ZV/rffM 1    S    4 

Tunbridgt  WOU,   Aax  11  17    7 

Turvt^ too 

rpiMy 6  It    0 

VttoKtiw,    Auz 10    4    S 

W^rmiMUr   .'. II    t    7 

Wmrmdt,   Auz.  ......    0    0   6 

WMmi,   Ckmg.Oh.....    4    0    4 

FVhvr"*  Col.  B.  Smyth, 
Ibr  BOT.  H.  J.  Bnddea 
(I  yeart*  eabeO 0  It   4 

P«r  JUv.  Ikonuu  Xmm, 

Oodford  0    6    P 

Oonliam It   0    8 


COKTBIBTTTIONS. 

MahnealniiT 0  II  7 

Marlborooch IIS 

Bwindoa,  Mr.  HaUi- 

day'sboz ISO 

Trowbrtdce     Taber* 

Bade 11 11  8 

Windmr.    KiasNock..  10    0  0 

TFinfraM 7  10  8 

Window • 7    18 

WUb0eh   0    8  1 

WU$U9.  Mrt.8trieklaad, 
for  Medical  Mlaaloas 

InTteTaBCOie  10  0 

W«rc$tUr.    Auz 18  It  8 

WcUon-undir'Mii* 

Dtttrict It    0  1 

Iflokwar 8    8  0 

Old  Town Otuipel....    8  14  4 

T.  8.  ChUd.  Baq 10    0  0 

Wgeomh*.   mm  Mabel 
YeriMm 0   18 

WALBS. 

Oritftiutr  SridgtHd  „    8    8  7 

CwmrhoM  tmd  IMawtr   t  18  8 

TtmdaUt  aaor   Fonte- 

lwMd.TreB]umdda01i.  4  17  8 

ifflfUyMeel 10  0 

jrorkrCJk.     Tabernacle  18  14  8 

AeMiid«rffool,  BHhA,  mud 

BardU 1  10  0 

TimpMoH,  Wmrhtrih  ..180 

IVaordby.  BethaaiaOh.    I  IS  4 

lyiMwyM, IVdUri«r#..  It    8  8 

ITotHMrlMfM.  Bngliah 

Oh .TT....  q  7  4 


BCOTLIHD. 

JhimdM.    Auz.,  per  O. 
Bough,  Biq. IW  8  1 

100 
JVMHiiMry*    OoB(.G9h.   8  0  1 

JMdk.  Abz m  1 

riwarl     B«T.  /.  Maa- 
Km^The  Hut-oa'Clyde  I  0  8 

LawtmcOdrk.  Oont.0h.ltl 

Ptr  Emi.  M.  A.  ITartkm. 

Alrdrie 1 1*  < 

Ayr It  0   I 

Ayton  ■..•.■.•••*.*.  f  •  II 

Oonwsth 4  I  * 

Cupar  Fife  .•«•«»•.•.   *   *  f 
ByeBMWtt  ....••..I*   *  *  ' 

Kaa^Iton to* 

HeleMbarih  ....:...  U  II  0 

Xirfcealdy 8  W  t 

XlxkwaU 1   0  f 

IBXIABD. 
J4M-  SUaOoidoft..  I  •  • 

MiM  Sophia  Battar 

(boz)^ OU  1 

Fer  B«T.  B.  A.  fTara- 

18  t  • 

"^Mla  BakarTT.^^  IT* 

Auz.  ...••.•.••■....•  8*  "  * 

M  T  lar  •>  14   8 

A.  w.     ........«■••       _____ 

MISSION  BTATtOm. 

Btmoam  OontrilNitleu, 
per  B«Y.  t,  MantoCtf  «  * 


A  U  requeued  ihai  aU  remiUaneee  nf  (kitiMbMimM  \e  madie  fo  tti  BlT< 
BoBXBT  BoBZHSOHi  EoiM  Bewdoiryf  MieeUm  H&vee^  BUm^lM  Btti 
London,  E.O.;  and  ihait  if  any  portion  qf  theee  gifU  UdmlgndM^ 
epeokd  obied,  fvXl  partieUlan  qf  tho  plaoe  and  pmtpoee  mof  he  ff^m* 
Ohe^pim  ehoiM  he  eroeeed  Bank  qf  Engkmd^  and  PM-^JIteeOrienmede 
paifdbk  fA  ike  QmmA  Bod  Oj/loe, 


ZiOBdisar  Auzavbib  *  Bbifbiaipj Friatsn^  T^^nsitrtiy  BoiUingSi  Olunosiy  Im^WA 


[Mat,  1883. 


THE    OHEONIOLE 


IffttKr^n  Pusianao^  ^ack% 


I— gtoorea,  or  (Kinwo. 

Bt  the  Bsv.  J.  L.  Gbbsk. 

THE  Idand  of  Moorea,  formerly  called  Eimeo,  a  dependency  of 
Tahiti,  ia  situated  about  fifteen  miles  distant  from  it  in  a 
westerly  direction^  and  contains  a  population  of  1,200  souls.  Tlie 
Islands  of  Tahiti  and  Moorea  are  divided  by  a  deep-sea  channel  of 
about  twelTC  miles  in  width,  the  barrier  reef  of  each  island  stretch- 
ing out  a  long  distance  from  the  land. 

The  lagoons  formed  by  these  reefs  serve  as  rich  and  valuable 
fishing  grounds  for  the  natives,  from  which  preserves  the  marlcet  of 
Papeete,  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  is  supplied,  and  to  which  about 
five  hundred  francs'  worth  comes  in  daily.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  supply  is  brought  in  boats  across  the  channel  from 
the  preserves  of  Moorea. 

IDss  Gordon-Oumming,  in  her  "  Lady's  Cruise  in  a  French  Man- 
of-War,"  thus  graphically  describes  the  general  aspect  of  the  island : — 
^'As  we  rowed  along  inside  the  reef,  each  turn  revealed  new  marvels 
of  that  most  lovely  coast,  which  combines  the  softest  beauties  of 
lieh  foliage  with  the  most  weird  grandeur  of  mountain  gloom.  The 
idand  is  by  ikr  the  most  wonderful  I  have  ever  seen — just  one  oon- 
fbsed  mass  of  basaltic  crags  and  pinnacles,  lofty  ridges  so  narrow 
that  here  and  there,  where  some  part  has  broken  away,  you  can  see 
the  sky  through  an  opening  like  the  eye  of  a  needle.  Nature  seems 
here  to  have  built  up  gigantic  rook-fortresses,  mighty  bastions,  and 
towers  which  reach  up  into  heaven ;  pyramids  before  which  those  of 
Oizeh  would  appear  as  pigmies,  and  minarets  such  as  the  builders  of 
Kootub  never  dreamt  of.    It  is  as  though  some  huge  mountain  of 
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rook  had  been  rent  aannderi  and  its  fragmenta  left  ataading  npright 
in  stupendous  splinters." 

Tlie  mountain  represented  in  the  aooompanyhig  sketch  standi 
about  midway  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  idand  fSBcing 
westy  and  is  taken  from  a  photograph  of  one  of  Miss  Gordon*Chim- 
ming's  numerous  exoellent  sketches  of  island  scenery.  It  divides  the 
Bay  of  Opunuhu  from  the  Bay  Paopao,  or  Cook's  Bay ;  the  latter  is 
that  in  whioh  Captain  Cook  anchored  on  the  occasion  of  his  visits  to 
the  island,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  permanently  associated 
with  England's  great  navigator. 

Paopao  is  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  sketch,  and 
Opunuhu  on  the  left.  The  semi-detached  position  of  the  monntsin 
from  the  mainland,  as  represented  in  the  sketch,  is  traditionally 
accounted  for  by  the  following  circumstance  : — At  some  early  period 
of  the  history  of  the  islands,  a  company  of  warriors  from  Baiatea 
undertook  to  sever  the  mountain  and*- remove  it  by  stealth  to 
Baiatea,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles,  under  cover  of 
the  darkness  of  the  night.  They,  however,  failed  to  effect  their 
purpose;  the  dawn  of  day  appeared,  and,  moreover,  the Tahitians  had 
received  intimation  of  the  attack  of  these  Baiatean  thieves  on  the 
land  of  their  neighbours  and  fellow-subjects  of  Moorea,  and  one  of 
them  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  enemy  from  the  south  coast  of  Tahiti, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles ;  the  arrow  pierced  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mountains  of  Moorea,  near  to  the  one  attacked  by.the  thieves, 
and  so  disquieted  them  that  they  abandoned  their  project  and,  takfaig 
to  their  canoes,  returned  to  their  homes,  and  have  never  renewed  the 
attack. 

The  mountain  is  of  basaltic  formation,  with  numerous  depreisioiii 
or  gullies,  in  which,  besides  a  dense  vegetation,  /eiw,  or  mountain 
plantains,  grow  in  great  profusion. 

The  natives  scale  the  sides  of  this  mountain,  along  lines  which 
would  be  unapproachable  by  the  moat  daring  Europeans,  in  qaest  of 
these /»M,  on  whioh  they  depend,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  for 
food  for  themselves  and  their  families ;  accidents  are  wonderfully  rare 
in  these  dangerous  mountain  adventures,  although  it  does  sometimes 
happen  that  the  mountaineer  loses  his  hold  on  some  semi-deoayed 
shrub  or  dry  tuft  of  grass,  or,  by  makbg  a  iSeJse  step,  he  drops  help- 
lessly into  some  secluded  ravine,  and  is  lost.  One  such  case  oooomd 
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only  three  or  four  yearn  ago  on  thta  monntaln,  and  some  three  days 
dapaed  before  the  body  was  reoovered  by  mourning  friends  and 
neighboore. 

The  Bay  of  Opnnnhn,  or  rather  the  point  of  low  land  which  faoee 
the  mountain  at  the  entrance  into  the  bay,  has  its  sacred  associations, 
Inssmuoh  as  it  is  the  place  where  the  first  missionaries  found  refuge 
when  they  were  driven  by  civil  war  and  want  of  success  from  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tahiti.*    In  their  flight,  they  determined  to 
seek  shelter  in  some  spot  near  to  the  scene  of  their  long  and  anxious 
past  labours ;  they  found  this  shelter  among  the  less-excited  people  of 
Moorea^  in  this  district  of  Papetoai,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Bay  of  Opunuhu.    The  missionaries  were  accom- 
panied in  their  flight  by  the  King,  Pomare,  who,  although  refusing  as 
yet  to  give  in  bis  adhesion  to  the  new  religion,  proved  himself  always 
iiuthful  to  his  early  promise  to  protect  and  defend  the  missionaries. 
In  this  peaoefiil  spot  these  faithful,  but  desponding  and  heart-stricken, 
pioneers  of  modem  missions,  and  messengers  of  the  churches  of 
Britain,  found  time  to  ponder,  reflect,  and  pray ;  and  doubtless  as  they 
looked  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  on  that  magnificent  mountain-rock, 
they  thought  of  the  ''everlasting  hills,"  and  of  Him  who  created 
them,  and  doubtless  took  fresh  courage  as  they  remem^^red  that 
precious,  Inspiring  utterance  contained  in  the  Jbrty-sixth  Psalm, 
''God  is  our  refuge  and  strength."    And  then,  as  their  troubled 
spirits  were  overpowering  them,  they  would  hear  the  sound  of  their 
lo^Dg  liiaster's  voice  whispering  to  their  hearts,  "  Be  still,  and  know 
that  I  am  God :  I  unll  be  exalted  among  Hhe  heathen,  I  uiill  be 
exalted  in  the  earth." 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  King's  party  were  gaining  victories 
over  their  enemies;  a  special  messenger  was  one  day  sent  to 
Papetoai  to  request  the  King  to  return  to  Tahiti  to  encourage 
his  army  to  a  final  and  complete  victory.  The  King  petitioned 
that  some  of  the  missionaries  be  delegated  to  accompany  him, 
tuid,  accordingly,  two  of  their  number  were  appointed  to  do  so, 
•&d  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  first  ray  of  light  appeared 
to  the  mission  band  through  the  dark  cloud  which  had  so  long 
oyershadowed  them.     As  these  delegates  landed  on  Tahiti  and 

*  See  February  number  of  the  Hissiokasy  Chbokiolx. 
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retired  separately  into  the  woods  to  pray  for  Diyine  galdanoe,  one 

of  the  two  was  attracted  by  the  sounds  of  a  human  Yoioe,  whldi 

proved  to  be  the  first  known  utterance  of  a  Tahltian  in  prayer  to 

Jehoyab.    This  man  had  been  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 

sionaries  at  Point  Venus ;  but,  whilst  there,  showed  no  signs  of 

favour  to  the  new  religion.  Now,  however, ''  Behold !  he  prays  '* — ^and 

that  not  to  "  Oro/'  the  god  of  war,  that  he  would  grant  success  to 

their  arms  j  but  here,  in  the  retirement  and  seclusion  of  the  forest, 

he  lifts  up  his  heart  to  the  God  of  the  missionaries,  the  Qod  of 

heaven,  whose  love  had  been  so   often  and  so  long  appareatlj 

fruitlessly  proclaimed  by  those  messengers  of  the  Cross  who  yearned 

aftisr  the  deliverance  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  priest-ridden, 

oppressed  heathen,  who,  by  the  very  principles  of  their  religion,  were 

compelled  by  fear  to  "  bow  down  to  blocks  of  wood  and  stone." 

The  seed  which  had  been  **  cast  upon  the  waters"  was  now  ''to  be 

gathered  up "  in  its  fruits  "  after  many  days."    It  is  not  easy  (ex 

us  to  realise  the  weight  which  was  lifted  from  the*  hearts  of  those 

waiting  servants  of  Ood  as  they  listened  to  the  report  of  their 

delegates  on  their  return  from  their  mission  to  Tahiti  of  the  dawn 

of  day,  of  the  first  visible  ray  of  light  which  had  actually  pierced 

the  dark  cloud,  and  lighted  on  the  land  of  their  adoption.    Thej 

had  been  "  with  one  accord  in  prayer  daily "  to  the  Lird  for  the 

outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  now  they  hear  that  at  least  one 

native  has  begun  to  pray,  that  at  least  one  heart  has  been  touched 

by  the  power  of  truth ;  this  inspires  the  mission  band  with  hope  for 

the  future.    The  war  terminates,  and  some  of  the  missionaiiei 

return  to  Tahiti;  but  the  conflict  is  not  over;  Satan  straggles 

despei^ately  ere  he  relinquishes  his  hold  or  acknowledges  defeat ;  bat, 

where  God  works,  even  Satan  cannot  stand.    At  length  the  fiiui 

blow  is  atruck ;  the  last  struggle  between  Christianity  and  heathenism 

takes  place.    The  latter  yields ;  and  its  defenders,  utterly  overcome 

by  the  leniency  and  favour  shown  by  the  former  in  their  kindly 

treatment  of  their  vanquished  foes,  for  ever  abandon  their  caaae, 

and  give  in  a  complete  adhesion  to  the  new  religion.    So  the  way  is 

paved  for  the  speedy  dissemination  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  east  and 

west,  north  and  south,  on  the  islands  of  the  great  Pacific     The 

Tahitians,  rejoicing  in  the  freedom  secured  to  them  by  the  reception 

of  the  Gospel,  became  very  anxious  to  communicate  %hd  blessioge 
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thereof  to  others,  so  that  ere  long  they  ia  their  turn  beoame 
'*  messengerB  of  the  Cross  "  to  yet  heathen  peoples  near  and  far, 
whose  omel  practices  under  the  garb  of  religion  were  the  one  dark 
blot  on  Nature's  emerald  gems  studding  that  mighty  sea. 

In  the  year  1817  the  mission  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
krge  lapplementary  force  of  missionaries  from  England,  including, 
among  others  whose  names,  though  less  known  amongst  us  now,  are 
fragrant  in  the  memory  of  the  natives,  Williams  and  BarfF  and 
Pritchard  and  Piatt  These  all,  with  one  exception,  "  having  served 
their  generation,  have  fallen  asleep ; "  but,  *'  their  works  "  do  indeed 
'^  follow  them.''  It  was  the  true  English  Christian  courage  firesh 
from  the  midst  of  warm  and  sympathising  brethren  at  home  which 
enabled  these  newly  arrived  missionaries  to  infuse  new  life  and 
energy  into  the  work  of  the  mission,  and  to  carry  forward  the  warfare, 
supplemented  by  the  aid  of  many  new  converts  from  among  the 
natives  themselves.  Williams's ''  Missionary  Enterprises"  and  Ellin's 
*^  Polynesian  Researches"  tell  us  of  the  rapid  spread  of  tlie  influences 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  extending 
from  Tahiti  and  Ralatea  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  the  north,  to 
the  Austral  group  in  the  south,  from  the  Paumotus  in  the  east  to 
the  Herrey  Islands  and  Samoa  in  the  west,  including  en  rotOe  the 
Fijis  and  Tongatabu ;  and  for  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  work  of 
the  Lord  in  all  these  groups  I  know  of  no  better  independent  testi- 
mony than  the  charming  works  recently  written  by  that  observant 
lady  traveller,  Miss  C.  F.  Oordon-Cumming. 

In  the  history  of  the  South  Sea  Mission,  *'  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  The  marvellous  power  of  the  Gospel  has  been  such  as  to 
fulfil  the  prediction  of  old  literally,  that  a  *^  nation  shall  be  bom  in 
a  day."  Not  the  half  has  ever  been  told  of  the  debasing  influence  of 
those  horrid  systems  which  kept  the  people  in  the  most  abject  slavery 
for  so  many  ages ;  and  it  was  the  joy  experienced  in  their  deliverance 
from  that  slavery  to  the  full  liberty  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel 
which  inspired  our  converts  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of 
emancipating  their  fellow-men  by  preaching  Ciirist  unto  them.  This 
'^  first  love  "  has  not  died  out  with  the  generation,  but  now,  as  of  old, 
we  have  no  difSculty  in  finding  men  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God  who 
are  willing  to  **  forsake  father  and  mother,"  and  children  too,  for 
Ohrist's  sakci  and  for  men  to  carry  to  the  regions  beyond  the  Word 
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of  Everlasting  Ufa.  Oftentimes  our  difficnlty  Vim  in  sdeoting  from 
candidates  tliose  wliom  we  judge  best  adapted  to  the  work.  It  is  bj 
the  aid  of  these  native  brethren  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Goqei 
along  the  shores  of  New  Qninea  has  been  aooompUshed. 

As  this  wonderful  progress  of  the  Oospel   was   enjoyedi  the 

missionaries  were  not  unmindfiil  of  the  kindness  they  had  leoeired 

fix>m  the  people  in  the  district  of  Papetoaiy  Moorea ;  and,  ere  thqf 

finally  dispersed  from  that  centre  of  refiige,  they  applied  tiliemsetves 

to  the  work  of  ereotiog  on  the  spot  of  their  resort  firom  danger  the 

first  stone  chapel  ever  built  on  any  island  in  the  Pacific.     The 

mission  having  been  very  closely  and  largely  associated  with  the  lite 

Surrey  Chapeli  London,  and  with  the  church  worshipping  therSi  the 

missionaries  determined  to  erect  this  memorial  chapel  on  the  model 

of  that  with  which  they — at  least  many  of  tbem-^had  such  hallowed 

and  inseparable  associations,  and  so,  under  tlie  superintendenoe  and 

mainly  by  the  actual  labour  and  energy  of  the  mission  stafi^  was 

erected  the  "Pacific  Surrey  OliapeV'  which  has  resounded  until 

within  the  last  three  or  four  years  with  praises  to  Gk)d  sung  by  troi 

worshippers  redeemed  from  among  the  heathen.    It  is  remaikaUe 

that,  just  about  the  time  when  " Old  Surrey  Chapel''  passed  from 

the  hands  of  those  who  had  held  it  in  sacred  trust  for  so  many 

years  past,  its  model  and  memorial  in  Moorea  should  have  ben 

pronounced  by  the  Government  to  be  unsafe  to  worship  in.    Thsn- 

fore  the  churob  and  people  were  compelled  to  seek  refuge  fai  s 

temporary  buildhig.     They   have,   however,   determined   not  to 

relinquish  the  stones  of  the  old  building,  but  are  holding  them  sscnd 

till  means  are  available  which  will  enable  them  to  re-constraot  it 

after  the  same  model  on  a  securer  foundation  than  before ;  foff 

strange  to  relate,  the  first  builders,  though  wise  maater-buildsn 

spiritually,  were  induced  by  some  mysterious  fonoy  to  ereot  thoir 

chapel  on  a  living  spring  of  water  instead  of  an  ever-abi^Ung  rook; 

hence  the  gradual  sinking  ot  the  foundation,  which  led  to  the  Idl  of 

the  buildbg.    The  district  is  the  least  populous  on  the  island,  biit| 

as  the  centre  of  administration,  is  important.    Tlie  mission  there 

has  been  conducted  by  the  Bev.  P.  Brun,  of  the  Paris  Iflasioiiaiy 

Society,  who  has  been  labouring  among  the  people  moat  fidthftillf 

for  the  Master  for  twelve  years  past,  but  who  is  now  obliged  for  a 

time  to  retire,  having  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  b  the  death  of  hii 
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most  ezemplazy  and  devoted  wife,  a  true  Ghriaiiaa  miflalonary,  who 
overwrought  herself  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  A  real  heroine  in 
the  caose  of  the  Redeemer,  she  has  lefb  behind  her  a  disconsolate 
hnabandy  affectionate  children,  and  a  mooming^people  who  will  long 
cherish  her  in  their  memories.  Her  death  adds  one  more  name  to 
those  who  have  so  largely  swelled  the  list  of  those  that  have  fallen 
in  the  battle-field  of  the  world  against  sin.  The  ranks  are  from 
time  to  time  thinned  by  death,  bnt  the  army  marches  on  to  victory, 
and,  relying  on  the  inspiring  power  of  the  Spirit  of  Qod  to  encourage 
others  to  enter  upon  and  carry  on  the  work  to  completion,  pursues 
its  coarse,  and  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  the  heathen  be  converted  to 
the  Lord. 

n.— g;je  CMtns  of  Inbia. 

AMONG  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Calcutta  Decennial 
Missionary  Oonference  was  one  specially  urging  the  claims 
of  India  upon  the  Churches  of  Europe  and  America.  It  has  been 
officially  communicated'  to  us  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Conference 
— ^the  Revs.  Dr.  Mttbrat  Mitchell  and  G.  H.  RoirsE — and  we 
commend  it  to  the  serious  consideration  of  our  readers.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

^  That  this  Conference  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  vastness  of  the  work 
which  remains  to  be  performed  before  India  can  be  won  for  Christ.  Even 
in  the  great  centres  of  population,  where  there  is  the  largest  number  of 
miasioDaries,  there  are  far  fewer  labourers  than  are  imperatively  required ; 
while  many  districts,  with  more  than  a  million  of  inhabitants,  are  left  to 
the  care  of  but  one  or  two  ;  and  other  tracts  of  country,  equally  populous 
and  yearly  becoming  more  accessible,  have  not  a  single  Christian  mis- 
sionary  resident  among  them.  From  all  parts  of  the  Indian  Empire  the 
ciy  is  heard  that  there  are  abimdant  openings  for  labour,  but  no  labourers 
ready  to  take  it  up ;  and  the  numerous  representatives  from  all  parts  of 
the  mission-field  in  India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  who  are  here  present,  feel 
that  an  earnest  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  Churches  in  Europe  and 
America  for  fax  more  missionaries,  both  men  and  women.  They,  therefore, 
earnestly  commend  this  subject  to  the  prayerful  attention  of  all  the  home 
Churches  and  societies ;  and,  in  the  great  Master's  name,  they  urge,  with 
all  the  emphasis  in  their  power,  the  necessity  of  every  effort  being  made  to 
send  forth  a  largely  increased  number  of  labourers  into  this  vast  and  most 
important  field,  which  i^  '  already  white  imto  the  harvest' " 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  the  Conference  dhrect  attention 
to  Ae  following  facts : — 

The  population  of  India  is  ftdly  260,000,000— seven  times  as  large  a 
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that  of  the  United  Emgdom^  and  five  times  as  laige  as  that  of  the  United 
States. 

Of  this  number  nearly  190,000,000  may  be  considered  as  Hindoos  in 
religion,  worshipping  lords  many  and  gods  many— deities  who,  in  manj 
cases,  are  incarnations  of  lust  and  wickedness.  Hindooism  has  its  phil- 
osophy for  the  thoughtful,  and  its  popular  religion  for  the  masses ;  it  is 
cemented  by  the  system  of  caste  into  a  compact  whole,  and  it  thus  presents 
a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  the  GospeL 

About  50,000,000  of  the  people  of  India  are  Mohammedans— a  far 
larger  number  than  own  the  sway  of  the  Saltan  or  any  other  Mohammedan 
potentate.  In  all  lands  the  Mohammedans  are  amongst  the  most  bigoted 
religionists  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  in  India  the  converts  from 
Islam  have  been  fewer  than  from,  other  religions.  Yet  there  have  been 
many  Moslems  who  have  felt  the  converting  power  of  Qod's  grace,  and  in 
a  country  like  India,  under  Christian  rule,  missionaries  have  special  advan- 
tages which  are  not  enjoyed  in  Mohammedan  countries.  The  Moham- 
medans, having  so  many  points  in  common  with  Christians,  appear  to  have 
a  special  claim  on  us,  and  yet  but  few  missionaries  in  India  prepare  them- 
selves specially  for  labour  among  them.  It  is  very  desirable  that  more 
men  should  be  sent  out  for  this  special  work. 

In  Barmah  and  Ceylon  the  missionaries  have  special  difficulties  in 
lie  Buddhism  which  prevails  in  those  countries.  It  is  a  system  of  reUgion 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  deadens  the  religious  sensibilities  of 
the  people,  and  renders  them  very  slow  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  the 
Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Karens  and  other  non-Buddhistic  tribes 
in  B^irmah  have  been  amongst  the  most  ready  to  welcome  the  message  of 
salvation. 

In  the  name  of  the  great  Conference  whi^^h  has  recently  met,  we  nrge 
upon  the  Churches  of  Europe  and  America  to  do  far  more  than  they  have 
yet  done  for  India.  We  appeal  especially  to  Britain,  into  whose  hands 
God  has  in  so  wondrous  a  way  entrusted  this  great  Indian  Empire ;  and  to 
America,  with  its  energy  and  wealth,  the  land  of  such  marvellous  growth ; 
and  we  ask  them  to  come  ''  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty,"-- 
those  mighty  giants,  Hindooism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Buddhism.  We 
appeal  to  young  men  and  women,  who  *'are  strong,  and  have  overcome  the 
wicked  one,"  and  ask  if  they  will  not  devote  themselves  to  this  great  wort 
They  will  meet,  it  is  true,  with  many  discouragements  and  trials,  and  they 
will  find  the  reality  of  mission  life  different  from  the  romance  of  it ;  hat 
we  believe  we  may  confidently  assert  that  among  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  engaged  in  missionary  labour  who  were  gathered  together  in  the 
Conference  there  were  none  who  regretted  that  they  had  given  themselvefl 
to  this  cause,  or  who  believed  that  there  was  any  nobler  woric  to  which 
they  could  have  consecrated  their  lives. 
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Bt  the  Bey.  Jambs  OiLMOUBy  M.A. 

ALMOST  nine  ont  of  eveiy  ten  Mongols  you  meet  will  have 
rosaries  in  their  hands,  and  be  rapidly  repeating  prayers,  keep- 
ing count  of  them  by  passing  the  beads  through  their  fingers.  Some 
few  are  met  with  haying  a  rosary  in  each  hand,  the  one  being  osad 
to  oonnt  indiyidnal  prayers,  the  other  to  keep  reoord  of  each  complete 
set  of  prayers  that  have  run  round  the  whole  rosary.  In  this  way,  by 
the  time  the  worshipper  has  got  round  both  strings  of  beads,  he  has 
said  one  hundred  and  eight  times  one  hundred  and  eight  prayers. 

TAey  Don't  Know  the  Meaning  of  Their  Prayers, — One  of  the 
prayers  most  commonly  used  consists  of  six  syllables.  Ask  one  man 
what  these  six  syllables  mean,  and  he  will  tell  jou  one  thing;  ask 
another,  and  he  will  have  another  rersion  of  the  meaning ;  ask  a  third, 
and  h»  will  most  likely  give  an  answer  which  all  will  agree  in, 
namely/  that  it  does  not  matter  what  they  mean,  the  efficacy  depends 
not  on  the  meaning,  but  on  the  repetition  of  the  prayer.  Acting  on 
this  belief,  the  Mongols  rattle  away  at  their  prayers ;  most  of  them 
ignorant  of  what  they  mean,  and  all  of  them  paying  no  attention  to 
the  meaning,  whether  they  know  it  or  not.  It  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  praying  at  all,  but  '^ repeating  charms''  Each  repetition  is 
believed  to  have  a  certain  efficacy ;  the  more  repetitions,  therefore, 
the  more  efficacy  j  and  so  men  and  women  spend  much  time  and 
energy  in  this  soKudled  praying,  hoping  thereby  to  make  merit  which 
will,  among  other  things,  cancel  their  sins. 

The  Hand-Praying  Wheel. — ^But  mouth  repetition  is  a  slow  process, 
and  to  expedite  matters,  a  praying-wheel  has  been  invented,  into 
which  are  put  a  large  number  of  printed  prayers,  the  wheel  is  turned 
round,  and,  by  this  simple  act,  all  the  prayers  contained  in  the 
machine  are  supposed  to  be  repeated.  This  is  a  wonderful  accelera- 
ti(m.  The  wheel  is  fitted  on  to  a  handle,  which  a  man  can  easily  hold 
as  he  walks  about ;  and  thus  it  comes  that  men  may  be  met  with 
examining  their  cattle,  or  gobig  from  one  place  to  another,  whirling 
their  prayer-wheels  all  the  time. 

FanMy  Prapng-wheel. — ^In  some  tents  there  is  a  stand  In  which 
is  placed  a  large  wheel,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  the  hand- 
wheel  as  a  fiunlly  Bible  bears  to  a  pocket  Bible.    A  thong  Is  fixed 
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to  ft  onok,  the  tnmatM  tftke  their  tnm  in  pnlllng  it ;  bat  tb«  *gA 
gnndmotlier,  u  having  moat  lelsun,  OBoaUy  spends  most  time  orer 
It,  and  the  grandohlldran  keep  a  Btiarp  look-ont,  and  raloa  an  oatttj 
when,  tnm  InadTertence,  a  wiODgly-timed  pall  sends  the  ojUndn 
taming  baokwarda,  and,  aoooidlng  to  the  Mongol  Idea,  makes  iln  is 
place  of  merit. 

JtooMtinff-jaek  Prapimg-wkttl. — In  one  house  I  saw  a  wheel  plued 
over  Uie  fire  and  driven  by  the  apward  oorrent  of  hot  air,  after  tht 
manner  of  a  roastlng-jsok. 

WiiidmiU  Fraying^hed. — ^A  oommon  form  of  the  prajing^whaal  ii 
a  windmill  set  on 
a  loflj  pole  high 
aboT«  the  tnit 
When  a  ■trong 
north  •  wast  gslf 
springs  ap,  the 
machine  goes 
whining  roand; 
and  the  poor  Hon- 
gol,asbeshndd«t 
at  the  tempest,  hi 
hie  tent  balov.ii 
oraofiirted,  so  kt, 
at  leMt,  hf  the 
thought  that  tht 
blast  is  parfotD- 
ing  a  lot  tifnjv 
fxffhlm, 

WaUrPragiaf- 

whea. — The    » 

Dompanjmg    tm 

represents  a  form  of  the  praylng-vheel,  oommon  VL.ere  water  li 

available  aa  the  motive  power, 

Cloehoork  Praj/ingwhed. — Sitting  In  a  tent  onoe,  I  heard  beUsd 
me  a  onrlona  oUoking  noise,  and  looking  round,  fband  a  pr^isg- 
wheel  gohig  by  maohlnery.  The  maeter  of  the  honse,  belag  » 
neohanloal  genius,  had  booght  an  old  clock  in  a  Chinese  town,  takes 
out  and  re-arranged  the  spring  and  wheels,  and  made  them  dtin  * 
cylinder  filled  with  prayers.    When  he  got  In  ap  the  moaAod  h* 
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simply  took  the  key,  wound  up  the  olockworki  and  then  the  tMog 
made  prayers  for  the  whole  establishment. 

Fraping  Flag. — ^He  that  is  too  poor  to  buy  a  hand-wheel  or  a 
windmill  gets  a  prayer  flag — a  piece  of  common  Ghlnese  cotton  cloth 
printed  over  with  Tibetan  characters — fastens  it  to  a  pole,  and  sets 
it  up  near  his  tent,  believing  that  every  time  it  flatters  in  the  wind 
all  the  prayers  on  it  are  repeated.  Not  only  at  tents,  but  over 
stone  cairns  on  hill-tops,  these  flags  abound.  The  cloth  is  coarse,  the 
printing  rude,  wind  and  rain  soon  make  havoc  of  its  appearance ;  but 
there  it  is  and  there  it  flutters,  bleached  and  ragged,  long  after  the 
weather  has  removed  every  trace  of  letters. 

Mammoth  Fraying-wheds.^^'L^rge  temples  have  sometimes  large 
praying-wheels,  broad  and  high,  filled  with  sacred  books,  shrines, 
and  idols.  Pilgrims  come  from  long  distances,  assemble  round  the 
wheel,  lay  hold  of  its  handles,  and,  with  **  A  long  puU,  a  strong  pull, 
and apuU  oil  together"  by  their  united  strength,  drag  the  creaking 
Ikbric  round,  and  believe  that  each  one  who  has  helped  has  acquired 
as  much  merit  as  if  he  had  read  all  the  books,  repeated  all  the 
charms,  and  worshipped  at  all  the  shrines  contained  in  the  wheel 
The  thing  would  be  laughable  were  it  not  too  serious  a  matter  by 
far  for  laughter.  The  deluded  worshippers  really  believe  that  this 
charm-repeating,  and  wheel-turning,  and  flag-fluttering  makes  merit 
tohu^  cancels  sin.  They  live  in  this  belief,  and  they  die  with  this  lie 
in  their  right  hand.  This  idea,  too,  is  the  cause  of  much  sin. 
Believing,  as  he  does,  that  this  merit  cancels  sin,  a  Mongol  aims  not 
at  leaving  sin  and  being  holy,  but  at  providing  for  plenty  of  merit 
to  counterbalance  his  sin,  and  thinks  that  the  more  religious  he  is 
he  can  afford  to  sin  the  more,  just  as  the  man  who  has  most  money 
can  afford  to  spend  the  most. 

*'  When  ye  pray  ye  shall  not  be  as  the  heathen."  Are  we  not 
sometimes  a  little  like  them  1  During  prayer  do  not  our  thoughts 
sometimes  wander  so  much  that  when  the  prayer  is  over  we  could, 
if  asked,  hardly  tell  what  we  had  been  praying  for  9  Again,  is  it 
not  sometimes  the  case  that  so-called  Christians,  when  asked  what 
they  do  for  Christ,  say  they  attend  church  or  chapel,  and  all  that, 
evidently  implying  that  they  think  such  service  has  in  itself  a 
meritorious  va^««— an  idea  that  comes  somewhat  near  the  Buddhist's 
notion  of  his  temple  services  f 
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IV.— Itefo  <i«me«— Jirst  Mteb  at  SeutJ  Cape. 

Br  THB  Bev.  Jambs  Chalkbrs. 

I  HAD  been  twelve  yean  away  from  England  when,  for  the  fiitt 
time,  I  found  myself  with  my  beloved  wife  settled  among 
cannibals.  The  chiefs  Manuegu,  gave  us  one  end  of  his  house  until 
we  could  get  a  house  of  our  own.  Hanghig  round  outside  were 
skulls  of  men  the  Suauans  had  killed  and  eaten,  and  inside,  to 
adorn  the  house  and  make  it  look  a  little  more  showy,  were  bones- 
fish-bones,  pig-bones,  and  bbd-bones. 

In  his  end  of  the  house  were  spears,  clubs,  and  shields.  Ths 
teachers  and  their  wives  were  in  a  tent  made  out  of  old  sails.  After 
the  vessel  left  us  and  we  had  only  the  Mayrit  a  boat  of  seven  tons, 
to  attend  on  us,  it  felt  somewhat  eerie ;  but,  having  plenty  to  do,  no 
one  had  time  for  repining. 

Tamate  Yaine  (Mrs.  Chalmers)  got  along  well  with  the  nativsi^ 
who  were  much  interested  in  her  crochet  and  tatting  wodr, 
especially  one  man,  who  used  to  sit  many  hours  and  watch  her,  go 
away  and  return  With  a  present  of  food  or  fish.  He  was  the  finest- 
looking  man  we  had  seen  at  the  east  end,  and  there  was  no  mis- 
taking his  being  a  fighter.  He  always  appeared  in  our  presence  with 
the  mark  of  peace — a  number  of  small  white  shells,  fastened  on 
hairand  tied  round  his  leg.  We  were  getting  on  well  with  the  hoose, 
and  picUng  up  a  good  deal  of  the  dialect,  and  thinking  all  was  well, 
when  one  afternoon  a  large  armed  party  came  out  of  the  bush  and 
surrounded  the  house.  I  was  down  close  to  the  sea  and  cut  off  firom 
ourpeople.  Anxious  to  be  near,!  hurried  back  and  got  in  through  ibs 
party,  and  dose  to  the  platform  in  front  of  the  house.  Tliey  would 
rush  up  with  their  spears,  then  some  with  ^their  dubs,  and  demand 
tomahawks  and  hoop-iron,  giving  us  plainly  to  understand  thai 
unless  these  were  given  we  should  be  murdered.  Th^  certafaily 
looked  hideous  in  thehr  paints  and  dresses  and  armed  as  they  wer^ 
but  not  hideous  enough  to  make  us  give  in  to  their  demands.  I  tried 
to  make  them  understand  they  ndght  murder  us,  but  I  would  new 
give  in  to  demands  made  in  such  a  way.  At  one  time  things  looksd 
serious,  and  the  teachers  begged  of  me  to  accede  to  thdr  demands. 
No,  never !  we  shall  have  no  peace  day  or  night  from  other  natives, 
and  in  the  end  will  be  murdered,  so  let  them  do  it  now.    The  poopi0 
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we  were  living  with  sided  with  us,  and,  through  the  inflaence  of  o&e 
old  friend  (to  be  known  in  another  paper),  they  retired  to  the  bull, 
sending  us  word  to  send  them  presents  there.  No ;  any  real  chief 
ooming  to  me  unarmed  and  as  a  friend  I  should  know  him,  but 
people  tlireatening  I  know  them  not,  ^nd  they  aw  ftot  ohieft.  Tliey 
eventually  retired,  the  chief  returning  afterwards  apparently  sorry, 
unarmed,  and  washed.    I  gave  him  a  present. 

When  the  teaohers  were  at  breakfast^  we  generally  went  over  to 
the  new  house.  One  morning,  when  sitting  ^^fv^,  we  he%|4  1|  EJ^ 
noise,  and,  on  looking  towards  our  lodgings,  ^  n/kw  the  nati«fi|  ludi- 
ing  armed  la  that  direotion.  I  hastened  oyeri  and  fbund  one  of  our 
Mayri  men  with  a  musket  polqte4  ^f,  a  young  man,  who  held  a  speir 
poised  and  about  to  throi^.  ^  oi^ug^t  the  native  an(^  after  a  little 
struggle,  got  the  spear  from  Mm.  I  Uiietn  sho\^^i^  I9,  the  natives  to 
retire  and  to  our  people  to.  put  down  muskc(ts,  and  {^gver  ag^  use 
them,  as  they  were  for  bird«i,  ^Qt  for  n\^.  I  %^^  ^  ^j^uUe 
arose  out  of  a  very  little  matter.  A  but^^s  knl||  )uul  bai|^  ilolen, 
and  this  yQV^^;  fcllow  was  aoo^se^  ^e  pursed  hi^  ff^th  <P^  ^7* 
sitting  under  a  tree,  and  would  mee^  no  adffmoes  to  frie^^ip.  In 
aftertime  the  same  youth  be(»^me  (^la  Oif  ^Wr  ^^^^  ^W4l|  V^  ^ 
younger  brother  a  most  afFect^oni^te  servant,  travelling  ^^  me  ia 
many  parts  of  New  Guinea,  and  the  mothef  a  very  great  l^fb  about 
the  mission  house. 

We  entered  our  new  house  yf\^  sttU  Hfif^nHhtt^  ^W  flooring 
down  and  one  door  up  \  but  anxious  to  be  \i\  f^uc  ^ff^  \f>W\  we  pre- 
ferred it  as  it  was,  to  staying  longer  wit)i  th|  ^mMfW-  Th|  day  of 
the  flitting  was  1^  day  of  tronble,  a^4  H  Wi\s  (h^  )||  givfaig  |vesents 
we  were  allowed  to  move  our  thU\gs-  Uan^  f \)htp  liN  iMMi  ^^ 
none  troubled  us  so  muoh  as  the  ^es  of  onf  ^^  9^^°»  ^mtk  ''^ 
not  heard  of  until  two  years  alUr,  when  f  m  ^|  tU^~^^9  tf  ^ 
most  attentive  friends^  with  his  wife^  of  t^l  tOMJ||tn:%  oaM||ntlj 
bringbg  them  food  and  helping  them  in  wof|  f(bq^t  f||e  place. 

Clearing  and  planting  were  begun,  fences  nfre  pql  np,  and  aooiU 
oui-houses  erected  dose  by ;  trees  were  brought  ^i  by  t^|  natives,  wen 
shaped,  and  soon  sawn  into  planks  to  finish  flooriog.  We  were 
hurrying  on  with  our  work,  so  as  to  be  ready  by  the  beghming  of  thA 
year  to  beghi  two  more  stations.  We  were  beoomlng  acquainted  on 
every  hand,  and  we  dueled  confidence  was  being  gained.    Usi7 
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natiTes  were  yexy  kind,  bringing  us  TQgetables  and  fish ;  inyitations  to 
feasts  were  numerous,  and  to  oannibal  feasts.  One  chief,  a  great 
friend  of  Tamate  Yaine's  (Mrs.  Chabners),  returned  from  one  of  these 
last  feasts,  and  calling  at  our  house  begged  her  to  accept  a  very 
delicate  bit^the  breast  of  a  man,  par-oooked. 

We  were  well  watched  day  and  night.  We  found  them  very 
friendly  and  trustworthy,  that  is,  trusting  us — we  certainly  could 
not  trust  them  much.  Getting  on  thus  well  with  them,  it  was 
to  ua  a  terrible  blow  when  a  canoe  returned  from  Teste  with  the 
news  of  the  Brooker  Island  murders  and  loot :  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  same  should  be  tried  on  at  our 'place;  first,  take  the  Mapri,  and 
then  the  whole  mission  party.  They  attacked  the  vessel  when  two 
of  the  crew  were  ashore  getting  firewood,  nearly  killed  the  captain, 
wounding  him  severely  on  the  side  and  foot,  laming  him  for  life. 
Through  the  pluck  of  the  captain  the  vessel  was  saved,  and  so  saving 
the  whole  mission  party.  One  man  was  shot  dead  (Tamate  Yaine's 
friend)  and  several  wounded.  Canoes  came  pouring  in  from  all 
round,  and  for  several  dajs  the  people  assumed  a  threatening  appear 
anoe,  many  wlshhig  to  attack. 

We  were  advised  to  leave  in  the  night  by  the  Mayri,  as  in  the 
morning  an  attack  would  be  made  on  the  vessel  and  house.  My 
wife  said:  "  No,  we  must  not  run  away ;  €k)d  will  care  for  us;  but 
let  the  teachers  and  their  wives  do  as  they  like."  They  were  asked, 
and,  on  knowing  her  decision,  at  once  said :  "  Together  we  live, 
together  we  die ;  we  have  no  wish  to  leave  you  here."  That  night 
the  Mayri  left.  A  very  few  were  friendly,  and  warned  us  to  keep  a 
good-look  out,  aad  on  no  account  to  go  far  away  from  the  place. 
Several  days  and  nights  we  watched  in  turn,  until  at  last  it  became 
unbearable. 

The  next  morning,  just  after  daybreak,  I  was  in  bed,  having  had 
the  first  watch,  when  a  great  crowd  surrounded  the  fence,  and  soon 
broke  through,  demanding  more  compensation.  I  sprung  to  the 
door,  and  in  wrath  shouted,  ''  No,  no  more."  One  chief  remained 
dose  by  the  door  outside,  saying  they  must  have  compensation. 
They  finally  retired,  leaving  us  alone  with  Him  who  ever  cares  for  His 
own.  It  was  evident  oimfosion  was  amongst  them ;  one  party  for 
cheating  ns,  another  for  leaving  us  alone ;  the  latter  prevailed,  and 
soon  we  saw  many  of  the  canoes  leaving.  One  of  the  two  who  had  left 
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118  rettuDedi  and,  when  sear  the  fenoe,  I  chaUenged  hfaoi  feaiiiig 
treachery,  and  truBting  no  one.  He  told  me  it  was  peaoe,  and  that  the 
Btrangen  were  leaying.  I  told  him  to  advanoOi  but  would  allow  no 
others  near  the  house,  and  warned  the  crowd  ooming  np  behind  him 
to  keep  back.  Three  weeks  after,  the  EUengcwca^  our  nussion 
steamer,  arriyed,  and  we  were  all  right. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness,  and  many  died.  These  troubles 
and  sickness,  nursing  sick  teachers  and  their  wives,  undermined  my 
wife's  not  oTcr-strong  health,  and  ended  in  her  death  in  Sydnej, 
with  kind  and  loving  friends,  on  20th  February,  1879.  The  natires 
learned  to  love  her,  and  would  have  done  anything  possible  for  her. 
When  they  heard  of  her  death,  they  showed  much  sorrow,  and  said 
fihe  ought  to  have  remained  with  them,  and,  if  death  came,  let  her 
lie  near  to  them.  I  left  her  once  for  six  weeks,  and  during  all  that 
time  they  treated  her  weU,  many  ooming  daily  to  see  her,  some  with 
vegetables,  some  with  fish,  putting  them  down  and  going  away,  not 
waiting  for  payment,  only  saying,  *'Tou  must  eat  plenty;  sad, 
when  Tamate  returns,  be  strong  and  fkt." 

v.— SJabagastar — ^llatibt  ^rager-mettiBg. 

IN  connection  with  the  Franco-Malagasy  political  crisis,  a  spedsl 
prayer-meeting  to  ask  Gk>d's  blessing  on  the  island  was  held  on 
Thursday,  January  Uth,  In  the  Ampamarinana  liemorial  Churoh. 
The  idea  originated  with  the  native  pastors  in  and  around  the 
capital,  by  whom  also  all  arrangements  were  carried  out.  The  reiolt 
was  a  large  and  successful  gathering,  and  one  which  wHl  long  be 
remembered  by  those  who  took  part  in  its  proceedings.  Already  iti 
salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  is  seen  and  felt  The 
following  translation  of  an  ardole  in  the  February  number  of  the 
monthly  magazine,  Teny  Soa,  has  been  kindly  furnished  by  the  Ber. 
Jas.  Sibree,  Jan. : — 

** Prayer  far  our  KaUveLand  [lit  <  Land  of  Ancestors  *],  at  shore 
Ampamarinana,*  on  Thursday,  January  11th,  1883.* 
'^The  pastors  here  in  Antananarivo  have  been  much  exerctBcd  in  mind 
about  the  events  of  the  present  time,  and,  after  consulting  together,  thfif 
agreed  to  call  a  meeting  to  offer  prayer  for  our  native  land. 

<*So  on  the  Sunday,  January  7th,  a  notice  paper  was  forwarded  toeich 
congregation,  giving  the  time  of  meeting  and  the  order  of  service.  Itwsanot 
at  all  expected  that  very  many  people  would  meet  together ;  but  when  the 

*  The  Memorial  Church  upon  the  Bock  of  Hurling,  or  Ampamsrinani' 
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people  heard  the  object  of  the  meeting,  '  prayer  for  one's  country,'  and 
saw  the  order  of  proceedings  as  given  in  the  little  notice  paper,  there  was 
much  talk  on  the  subject,  every  one  saying  that  it  was  the  most  proper 
thing  to  be  done ;  so  that  they  waited  with  great  impatience  for  the  coming 
of  the  appointed  time  on  the  Thursday, 

''And  so,  Thursday  having  arrived,  many  assembled  before  the  time  of 
meeting.  Two  o'clock  was  the  hour  fixed  ;  but  by  eight  o'clock  many  had 
already  come,  so  that  at  nine  the  church  doors  were  opened  and  they  went 
in.  Every  part  of  the  building  was  soon  crowded  to  excess,  north,  south, 
east,  and  west ;  the  aisles,  the  Communion  enclosure,  and  the  pulpit  The 
people  were  closely  packed  together,  numbers  not  being  able  to  sit  at  all 
for  the  crowd  ;  still,  no  one  went  out,  but  remained  standing.  At  every 
door  the  people  were  crowded ;  and  all  round  the  building  were  numbers 
unable  to  get  near,  so  they  began  to  ask, '  Pray  open  the  school-house  to  the 
east  so  that  we  may  go  in  there,  and  let  those  who  lead  the  prayers  and 
speak  in  the  stone  house  come  and  speak  and  pray  with  us.'  So  the 
flchool-honse  was  opened  and  immediately  filled  ;  yet  still  there  were  a  great 
many  people  outside. 

*'  At  about  half-past  twelve  the  singers  began  to  sing  until  the  time  of 
service ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  two  o'clock,  Bajaonary  [native  pastor  of  the 
Ambatonakanga  Memorial  Church]  rose  and  made  a  short  speech 
announcing  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  read  the  order  of  proceedings 
(as  is  ciutomaiy  for  a  chairman  to  do),  and  then  went  and  spoke  to  the 
assembly  in  the  school-house  and  prayed  with  them." 

(Here  follows  the  order  of  proceedings.) 

''There  were  two  chief  points  worthy  of  remark  e?ident  in  this 
*  Prayer  for  our  Native  Land ' : — 

"  1.  The  large  concourse  of  people. — There  was  hardly  ever  any  meeting 
like  it  for  numbers,  either  at  a  church  opening,  or  at  the  monthly  prayer> 
meetings  or  at  the  six-monthly  meeting  [the  Congregational  Union]. 

"  2.  The  very  deep  feeling  shown  by  the  people. — They  sang  together  most 
heartily.  They  prayed  with  much  earnestness  of  heart  They  listened 
with  hearts  deeply  moved ;  and  this,  not  with  the  many  merely,  but  with 
the  whole  assembly.  Everyone  n'U8etra*aa  they  heard  the  addresses. 
Every  one's  face  lighted  up  when  any  cheering  word  was  spoken.  And 
every  one  warmed  with  emotion  when  exciting  words  were  uttered.  How 
astoxushing  was  the  clapping  of  hands  ;  for  the  women  and  children  even 
all  held  their  hands  up  and  applauded  loudly  !  Every  one's  pulse  beat 
faster  and  fuller. 

"  It  was  evident  in  this  prayer  for  our  country  how  large  is  the  number  of 
those  who  love  their  native  land.  Would  that  they  loved  it  indeed,  and 
loved  it  at  all  times,  and  not  merely  in  times  of  trouble  I 

"  May  God  look  upon  this  land  and  its  people,  and  save  them  by  His 
almighty  power! " 

*  A'cUcking  sound  made  by  the  Malagasy  when  they  are  deeply  interested  or 
exdted. 
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WELCOME  TO  ALBEKT    SPICEB,  ESQ.,  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

THE  members  of  the  Deputation,  of  whoee  visit  to  NagerooiU 
full  account  was  given  in  Thb  Cheoniolb  for  March,  proceeded 
thence  northward  to  Madras  and  onward  to  Calcutta  and  Berham* 
pore,  by  way  of  the  North  Telugu  stations  of  Yizagapatam  and 
Yizianagram.  Leaving  Calcutta,  they  next  directed  their  course  to 
Benares  and  Mirzapore,  and  thence  to  the  hill  stations  of  Almon 
and  Banee  Khet  in  Kumaon,  within  sight  of  the  grand  range  of  the 
Himalayas. 

They  had  now  seen  all  the  Society's  stations  in  India,  and  at  every 
station  had  met  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  both  missionaries 
and  native  Christians,  while,  to  those  who  welcomed  them,  thdr  yisit 
had  been  a  source  of  much  pleasure  and  encouragement. 

The  work  which  Mr.  Spicer,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  had 
kindly  undertaken  had  now  been  completed,  and,  the  members  of  the 
deputation  returning  to  the  plains,  their  pleasant  and  daily  personal 
intercourse  of  the  past  five  months  had  to  be  brought  to  a  dose,  Mr. 
Thompson  retracing  his  steps  to  Calcutta,  where,  on  March  15tb,  he 
embarked  for  China,  and  Mr.  Spicer  returning  to  Bombay  on  his 
way  to  England. 

He  reached  this  country  on  April  13th,  and  on  the  17th  a  apeoial 
meeting  of  the  Directors  was  held  at  the  Mission  House  to  weloome 
him  on  his  return.  The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended  by 
the  Directors  and  their  friends,  desirous  of  signifying  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  important  service  •  which,  at  a  considerable 
sacrifice,  he  has  rendered  to  the  Society. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  an  illuminated  addrefl 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Spicer.    The  address  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Dear  Sir  and  Honoured  Collba«ub.— We  need  scarcely  assnre  ytm 
that  you  went  forth  to  India  with  our  warmest  sympathy,  and  that  we  have 
followed  you  with  our  earnest  prayers,  and  now  that  in  the  good  providence 
of  God  you  return  to  us  in  peace  and  safety,  we  hail  you  with  joyous 
greeting  and  devout  thankfulness. 

''  You  accepted  the  mission  to  visit  the  stations  of  the  Society  with  oor 
esteemed  Foreign  Secretary,  not  merely  because  we  urgently  requested  yoo 
to  do  so,  but  because  you  believed  that  such  was  the  wUl  of  the  loving  Lord 
and  Master  we  are  all  striving  to  serve,  and  therefore  you  would  not  allov 
your  endearing  domestic  relationships,  nor  your  important  business  require' 
ments,  to  stand  in  the  way. 
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"We  desire  to  recognise  with  gratitude  the  Christian  willingness  of  your 
fiunily  circle  generally,  and  of  your  beloved  wife  in  particular,  to  part  with 
you  for  a  season  for  Christ's  sake ;  and  now  that  you  have  so  ably  accom- 
plished the  object  of  your  visit,  gathering  important  practical  information 
concerning  the  work,  encouraging  the  devoted  Missionaries  in  their  spheres 
of  labour,  instructing,  stimulating,  and  gladdening  the  Native  Pastors, 
Teachers,  and  Churches,  and  winning  everywhere  golden  opinions  for  your 
sel^  you  come  into  our  midst  once  more  as  a  brother  beloved,  to  receive  our 
hearty  welcoifle,  and  to  preside  over  us  again  as  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

**  Accept,  then,  our  Clmstian  congratulations,  and  be  assured  of  our  fervent 
desire  that  you  may  long  be  spared  to  render  yet  further  distinguished 
service  in  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 

Christ 

"  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Directors, 

"Thomas  Qilfillan,  Deputy  Chairman, 
<<  Robert  Robinson,   \ 
"Edwd.  H.  Jonss,      >  Secretaries. 
"J.  O.  Whitbhouse,  ) 
«  Mission  House,  April  17th,  1883." 

The  Chairman  has  now  resumed  his  duties  at  the  Board,  but  with 
qualifications  for  that  important  post  greatly  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge of  India  and  Indian  missions,  both  of  the  London  and  other 
Societies,  which  he  has  gahied  by  his  visit  to  that  land. 

VII.— §00^8  0tt  gtissions  anb  glissian  fanJjs. 

Among  the  Mongols.     By  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  M.A.,  London 

Mission,  Peking.    With  Illustrations.    London :  The  Religious  Tract 

Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row ;  65,  St  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  and  164, 

Piccadilly.    Price  68. 

This  book,  true  to  its  title,  takes  its  readers  into  the  midst  of  the  Mongols, 

and,  in  a  clear,  simple,  and  attractive  style,  gives  a  very  large  amount  of 

interesting  detail  about  them. 

In  1870,  Mr.  Gilmour  was  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  re^open  the 
Society's  mission  in  Mongolia,  which  was  commenced  in  1819  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Stallybrass,  and  carried  on  by  him  and  by  the  Rev.  William  Swan 
imtil  1841,  when  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Russian  Government.  Arriving 
in  Peking,  Mr.  Gilmour  soon  set  out  to  explore  his  new  and  difficult  field, 
and,  year  by  year,  made  long  tours  among  the  people,  making  good  use  of 
his  medical  knowledge  to  attract  them  to  Him  who  is  the  Great  Physician. 
In  these  tours  he  mixed  freely  with  all  classes,  availing  himself  of  every 
opportimity  for  noting  their  circumstances,  habits,  and  beliefs,  and  for 
collecting  their  legends  and  Heibles,  which  he  has  condensed  into  a  volume 
of  moderate  size  and  price,  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  both  instructive  and 
interesting.  A  map,  numerous  sketches  by  natives  and  others,  and  a  full 
table  of  contents  and  index  are  also  given  for  the  aid  of  readers.  The 
book,  altogether,  has  our  hearty  commendation. 
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OuTLiNB  MiBSiONABT  Sebiib.     London :  John  Snow  &  Co.     Sixpence 

eacL  IndicL    Part  L — Country,  People,  History,  Manners  and  CostonuB, 

Hindaism.    Part  II. — ^History  of  Christianity,  Obstacles  and  Hindiances, 

Forms  of  Labour,  Besults.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Stoirow. 

A  BBSiDENOE  of  twenty  years<in  India,  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  country 

and  an  eye  ever  ready  to  note  that  which  relates  to  it,  have  done  much  to 

qualify  Mr.  Storrow  for  the  preparation  of  these  useful  additions  to 

Messrs.  Snow's  "  Outline  Missionary  Series." 

In  these  two  parts,  containing  forty-eight  pages  each,  there  is  ample 
evidence  of  very  wide  research,  and  also  of  a  rigorous  condensation  of  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  materials. 

The  reader  who  careMly  masters  these  very  full  pages  will  gain  much 
general  knowledge  on  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects  connected  with  India, 
and  will  thereby  be  well  fitted  for  the  study  of  laiger  works  which  give 
full  details  respecting  what  is  here  often,  and  unavoidably,  compresBed 
into  a  paragraph.  The  proper  effect  of  the  perusal  of  these  pages  will  be 
to  awaken  a  desire  to  know  more,  and  to  lead  on  to  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  very  large  and  varied  subject — India.  We  strongly  recommend 
this  contribution  to  the  **  Missionary  Series,"  the  value  of  whidi  is  enhanced 
by  the  introduction  of  several  useful  statistical  tables. 

viiL-gdts  of  %  SlontJ. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 
Mrs.  John,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Qriffith  John,  from  Hankow,  China,  via 
California  and  New  York,  per  steamer  Bothnia^  February  10th. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  BaLLOCH,  Mia.  Bullooh,  and  family,  from  Benares, 
North  India,  per  steamer  BelgraviOy  March  30th. 

Albert  Spioeb,  Esq.,  Chumian  of  the  Board,  from  Bombay,  per  over- 
land route,  April  13tL 

2.  BIRTHS. 

Tatlob. — December  ISth,  at  Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  James  Taylor,  of  a  son. 

Bbnvbtt. — December  29th,  at  Antananarivo,  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bennett,  of  a  daughter. 

Pbabcb. — ^February  19th|  at  Canton,  China^  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Pearce,  of  a  son. 
a  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  13th  March  to  14th  Afbil 

China.— G.  Owen,  Peking,  Jan.  30th  ;  S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  Dec  3l8t, 
Feb.  5  ;  Jon.  Lees,  Tientsin,  Jan.  24th ;  G.  John,  Hankow,  Feb.  16th,  17th ; 
W.  Owen,  Hankow,  Jan.  31st ;  A.  Bonsey,  Hankow,  Jan.  27th ;  A  Foster, 
Hankow,  Feb.  3id  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  Jan.  23rd,  29th,  Feh  Slat ; 
J.  Stonehouse,  Shanghai,  Feb.  14th ;  J.  Macgowan,  Amoy,  Feb.  3rd,  22nd ; 
J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  Feb.  6th  ;  Dr.  Palmer,  Amoy,  Jan.  22nd  ;  Dr.  Chalmen, 
Aden,  Match  8th ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Feb.  5th,  11th,  20th ;  T.  W. 
Pearce,  Canton,  Feb.  12th,  17th,  19th  ;  K  R  Eichler,  Canton,  Feb.  I7th. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  March  13th,  20th ;  W.  J.  WiUdoB,  Otl- 
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catta,  Feb.  20t1i,  27th,  March  6th,  13tb,  20th ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  Feb. 
2l8t,  28th,  March  7th,  14th,  21st ;  J.  H.  Budden,  Almora,  Feb.  16th,  26th  ; 
BL  Ooley,  Almora,  Feb.  10th,  March  3rd  ;  G.  0.  Newport,  Oolombo,  Feb. 
15th  ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Madras,  Feb.  28th  ;  M.  Phillips,  Salem,  March,  6tb, 
13th  ;  H.  A.  Hntcluson,  Coimbatore,  March  2nd,  17th  ;  W.  Monk  Jonee, 
Coimbatore,  March  13th ;  B.  Rice,  Bangalore,  Feb.  20th,  27th  ;  J.  B.  Colep, 

Bellary,  Feb.  27th  ;  J.  G.  Hawker,  Belgaum,  Feb.  2l8t, ;  J.  R.  Bacon, 

Cuddapah,  Feb.  28th  ;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty,  March  7th ;  A.  A.  Dignum, 
Gooty,  March  7th ;  H.  J.  Goffin,  Vizianagram,  Feb.  26th,  March  13th  ;  W. 

Lee,  Nagercoil, ,  March  10th  ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  March  3rd,  8th,  10th; 

Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor,  Feb.  17th,  March  9th,  14th  ;  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor, 

Feb.  22nd  (two  letters)  ;  J.  Knowles,  Trevandrum, ;  R.  W.  Thompson, 

Mirzapore,  Feb.  18th,  Calcutta,  March  13th,  Hong  Kong,  April  6th. 

Mapaoasgar. — Geo.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  Jan.  8th  ;  T.  Lord,  Antana- 
narivo, Jan.  9th,  Feb.  6th,  9th  ;  J.  Richardson,  Antananarivo,  Jan.  9th  ; 
B.  Bri^s,  Antananarivo,  Jan.  9th,  Feb.  6th  ;  James  Wills,  Antananarivo, 
Feb.  6th ;  T.  T.  Matthews,  Antananarivo,  Feb.  6th  ;  R.  Baron,  Antatia- 
naiivo,  Jan.  9th  ;  P.  G.  Peake,  Isoavina,  Jan«  8th  ;  James  Taylor,  Antana- 
naiiTO,  Jan.  8th ;  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa,  Dec  29th  ;  A  S.  Huckett, 
Fianarantsoa,  Dec.  27th,  Jan.  26th  ;  H.  T.  Johnson,  Fianarantsoa,  Jan.  1 ; 
T.  Rowlands,  Ambohimandroso,  Jan.  27th. 

Atbica.— W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  Feb.  20th,  March  13th ;  T.  S.  Mer- 
rington.  Port  Elizabeth,  Feb.  16th ;  John  Harper,  King  William's  Town, 

Feb.  7th, ;  W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  Feb.  Ifith  ;  A.  J.  Wookey,  Kuruman, 

March  7th ;  0.  D.  Helm,  Hope  Fountain,  Jan.  9th ;  W.  Sykes,  Inyati, 
Dec  — ;  W.  Griffith,  IJrambo,  Dec.  10th  ;  Captain  Hore,  Jan.  2nd, 
XJrambo,  Jan.  22nd ;  D.  P.  Jones,  IJrambo,  Dec  17th ;  J.  H.  Dineen, 
Urambo,  Dec.  17th ;  T.  F.  Shaw,  Urarabo,  Dec  25th,  Jan.  23rd  ;  J.  W.  Dunn, 
Urambo,  Dec  14th  (two  letters)  ;  J.  Roxburgh,  Zanzibar,  Feb.  23rd. 

WssT  Ikdies. — J.  Foreman,  Demerara,  March  3rd  ;  J.  Dalgliesh,  New 
Amsterdam,  Feb.  16th,  March  3rd,  22nd ;  Alex.  Hubbard,  ss.  Medway 
Feb.  28th,  Demerara,  March  6th,  George  Town,  March  24th ;  T.  H.  Clark, 
Kingston,  Feb.  23id,  March  21st 

South  Seas. — A.  Pearse,  Raiatea,  Jan.  11th,  19th,  23rd  ;  £.  V.  Cooper, 
Baiatea,  Jan.  22nd,  25th,  Huahine,  Jan.  29th  ;  C.  Phillips,  Tatuila,  Dec. 
12th  ;  J.  Marriott,  Malua,  Nov.  9th,  Dec.  25th,  Jan.  30th ;  T.  Powell, 
Malua,  Jan.  27th ;  S.  H.  Davies,  Savaii,  Jan.  3rd,  25th  ;  F.  £.  Lawes, 
l^iue,  Jan.  9th,  15th  ;  J.  Jones,  Mare,  Jan.  5th ;  J.  Hadfield,  Uvea, 
Jan.  22nd ;  S.  Macfiarlaue,  Murray  Island,  Jan.  23rd ;  J.  P.  Sunderland, 
Sydney,  Jan.  30th  (two  letters),  Feb.  26th,  27th. 

4.  CENTRAL  AFRICA-— ARRIVAL  OF  LIFEBOAT  AT  UJIJL 
By  a  telegram  from  Zanzibar,  dated  April  13th,  the  Directors  learn  with 
much  satisfiaction  that  Captain  Hore  and  his  companions  have  successfully 
accomplished  the  arduous  undertaking  of  conveying  to  Ujiji,  in  sections, 
the  steel  lifeboat  which  vras  despatched  from  England  in  July  last  The 
cazavan  reached  its  destination  on  the  23rd  of  February. 
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5.  SCHOOL  FOR  DAUGHTERS  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  Meeting  and  Break&st  of  the  Instita- 
tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Daughters  of  Missionaries,  Sevenoaka,  viU 
be  held  on  Saturday,  May  12th,  at  the  Cannon  Stzeet  Hotel,  at  10  a,m , 
and  be  presided  over  by  George  F.  White,  Esq. 

IX.— Jnntearj  Sir&icM  in  IJP^aj,  i883. 

The  Directors  invite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the 
following  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary  : — 

MONDAY,  May  Itb. 
Morning, — Pratbb  Meetino,  for  one  hour  in  the  Board  Room  of  the 
Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  especially  to  implore  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Teh  o'clock, 
when  a  brief  address  will  be  given  by  the  Rev.  Thoicas  Brockwat,  of 
Madagascar. 

Afternoon. — The  Annual  Mesxino  of  DntsoroRS  wiU  be  held  at  the  Mis- 
sion House,  Blomfield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock,  when  biic^  addream 
will  be  delivered  by  the  recently  returned  Missionaries,  Revs.  T.  Brystm, 
from  China ;  G.  M.  Bullock,  from  India ;  and  J.  Hepburn,  S.  Africa. 

WEDNESDAY,  May  9th. 
Afomin^.— In   The  City  Temple,  Holborn  Viaduct  (Dr.  Parkeb*bI 
The  Annual  Sermon  will  be   preached   by  the  Rev.  "Rj^gyggm  £ 
Jenkins,  M.A.,  ez-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference.    Service  to 
commence  at  Eleven  o'Clook. 

Even%9ig,-^Ixi  Westminster  Chapel  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and 
Others  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  Ll.  D.  Bevan,  D.D.,  of  Hig^Ty 
Quadrant  ChurcL    Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 

THURSDAY,  May  10th. 

Momtn^.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  iht 
Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to  receive  the  Amiiual  Rsfobx. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clooe,  by 

The  Right  Hon.  The  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY,  E.G. 

Revs.  Canon  Girdlbstone,  J.  Gilmour,  M.A.  (from  Peking),  Albxbx 

Spicer,  Esq.  (recently  returned  from  India),  C.  H.  Spurgbon,  Edwabd 

White,  and  other  G^tlemen  have  promised  to  take  part  in  the  Meetings 

Tickets  for  the  Meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  may  be  obtained  at  the  Mifldon 

House,  Blomfidd  Street^  London  WalL 

SERMONS  TO  BE  PREACHED  ON  LORD'S-DAY,  MAY  13fH. 


FLAOB. 

ACTTON • 

Aw  KttLw  Y     «••••• 

Balhaic  &  Upper  Tooting 
Barking,  Broadway  (May  20) 

Barnbt     

Barnxt(New)  .  •  .  • 
Battersba  Bridoe-road 
Bayswater,  Orayen-hill  • 
Begeenham  (May  20)  •    . 


MORNING. 

Rey.  J.  B.  Walton,iJi.b. 
J.  P.  Wilson. 
F.  Fox  Thomas. 
Eyan  Bryant. 
W.  H.  Jellib. 
E.  T.  Dayies. 
T.  H.  Blackshav. 
J.  Rutty, 
J.  B.  French. 
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SYENnra. 
Rey.  D.  Thomas. 

A.ThOM805,MA,»J»' 

F.  Fox  Thomas. 
Byan  Brtahi. 
E.  T.  DAViEfli 
W.  H.  Jblla 
X.  H*  Blacubaw. 

T.  Q.  HOBTOH. 

J.  B.  Fbssoe. 
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BXOKENHAK  BOAD  .     .     . 


Bebmond6SY»  Jamaioa«zow 
Bkehraii  Gbxsn-boad    • 
Blaokhsath  •    •    .    •    . 
bobouoh-boab  .... 
BoWy  Harley-street  (May  27) 

Brentfobd 

Bbightok»    Union     Chnroh 
Brixton    .     ..... 

BBiXTOH,IjOugh.Pk.(BCaT  20) 
Bbixton,  Trinity,  Onarda-rd. 
Broiclet,  Kent  .  •  •  • 
Bboxpton,  TteivoT  Oh. 
Bromfton,  Edith-grove  • 
Bugkhurst  Hnx  .  .  • 
Caicbsrweix  GRBSN(liay20) 
Camberwell  New  Koad. 

Dmo  (Afternoon  S.)    . 
Gakberwxll,  AIiRAKy  Boad 
Oajcdev  Town,  Bedford  Oh. 
CAHDEir  Town,  Park  Ohapel 
OANHiKa  Town,  Barking-rd 
Oatford  Bridoe,  Stanfliead 

road 

Oheimbford  .  •  .  •  • 
Ohblsea,  Aahburoham.  • 
Oatsrham 

ClTY-ROAD        ..... 

OxTY  OP  London — 
„  BiBhopBgate-Btreet 
„    Oity  Temple    .    •    . 
„  „  Afternoon  (20th) 

)»  Fetter-lane.  .  .  • 
II  Silyer-st.,  Faloon-sq. 
New  Tabernade  .  • 
Whitefield  Tabernade 
(May  20th) 
,1  Aftemooon 

Olafhaic,  Grafton-sq.  (6th} 

0LAFHAH,LaYender.hill(27th; 

Olafham,  Park-oreaoent  . 

Olafhah-road,  Olaylandfl 

Olapton,  Lower      .    .    • 

Olafion,  Upper ,    •    •    . 

OuFTON  Park  .... 

GoLUER'sBBNTSyNewKent-rd 

O&Avxir,  MarahaU-Btreet  . 

0B0T7GH    End,    Park     Oh. 

Orotdon,  AdcUfloombe    . 

Croydon,  George  Street  . 

Oboydon,  Boath.    .    .    . 

Oboydon,  Thornton  Heath 

^YDON,  Trinity  Church . 

wiOYDON,  West  .... 

Balsxon,  Middleton-road. 

gALBToy,  Pownall-road    • 

WispRD,  ffigh-Btreet    • 


'I 


Bev.  G.  0.  Frost. 
J.  G.  Jukes. 
H.  W.  Graingb. 
S.  B.  Handley. 
C.  Wilson,  m.a. 

„     G.  M.  MlTRFHY. 

„  w.£.hxjrndall,m.a. 
»,  g.  0.  pobtans. 

Pro^.Whitehottsb 

H.  Batohelor. 

J.  D.  Hbfbttrn. 

W.  Herbert. 

L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 

T.  Poole. 

J.  Morgan. 

8.  B.  Driybr. 

J.  Pbill. 

T.  Batty. 

Eben.  LeMare. 

A.  0.  Gill. 

J.  0.  COTnNGHAIC. 

J.  0.  Harrison. 
T.  B.  Wbbster. 
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99 
99 
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Bey.  B.  Layer. 

J.  Thomas,  b.a. 

W.  OOXTRTNALL. 

W.  J.  Andrew. 
0.  Wilson,  h.a. 
g.  m.  murfhy. 
T.  Bryson. 

G.  0.  POSTANS. 
PROF.WmTBHOUSE 

A.  H.  Byles,  B.A. 
„J.KMagkenzie,mros 
W.  Herbert. 
L.  H.  Byrnes,  b.a. 
T.  Poole. 
J.  Morgan. 
W.  P.  Iryino,  b.so. 
J.  Pbill. 
E.  Armitage,  2C.A. 


S.  T.  Williams. 
J.  Pbill. 


„   0.  Enibbs. 

„     J.WlLLIAMSON,H.A. 

„   W.  A.  Blake. 

„  E.  A.  Wareham. 

„  B.  Balgarnib. 

y.  Boy.  E.  Le  Mare 

„  J.  Bees. 

„  E.  Paxton  Hood. 

„  S.  0.  Gordon,  m.a., 

[b.d. 

„  E.  LeMare. 

„  H.W.  Graingb 

„  B.W.Dale,m.a.,lii.d. 

„  T.  Brookway. 

„  T.  Bay,  ll.d. 

„  E.  Armitage,  m.a 

„  A  J.  Palmer. 

„  T.  Nicholson. 

„  Eyan  Bryant. 

„  J.  H.  Wilson,  d.d. 

„  J.  M.  Gibbon. 

„  W.F.Olarkson,b.a. 

„  Henry  Qxtiok. 

„  E.  A.  Lawbbnob. 

„  A.Maokennal,b.a. 

„    T.  GASQUOINE,  B.A. 

„  Herbert  Arnold 
„  J.  Legge,m.a. 

„    H.  E.  ASKBLL. 
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F.  Tarras. 

W.  COTTRXNALL* 
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A.  0.  Gill. 

J.  0.  GOTTINGHAM. 
W.F.0lARK80N,BJI 

T.  B.  Webster. 


„  S.  A.  TiFFLE. 

„  J.  Pbill. 

„  C.  Enibbs. 

„  J.WlLLIAMSON,M.A. 

„  G.  B.  Johnson. 

,,  J.  A.  HOXTLDER. 

„  J.  Hunter. 

„  G.  0.  Frost. 

„  E.  Paxton  Hood. 


T.  Bees,  d.d. 
H.  W.  Graingb. 


„  J.  G.  Bogers,  b.a. 

„  T.  Brookway. 

„  S.  O.  Gordon,  m.a., 

„  T.  Batty.       [b.d. 

„  T.  Nicholson. 

„  A.  J.  Palmer. 

„    A.  HOLBORN,  M.A. 

„  J.  H.  Wilson,  d.d. 
„   J.  Wayman. 

„     J.WlLLIAMSON,M.A. 

„  Hbnry  Quick. 

„  E.  A.  Lawrbncb. 

„  T.  Gasquoine,  B.A. 

„  J.  Johns,  b.a. 

,1  Herbert  Arnoi;d 

„    J.  LBGOE,  M.A. 

„  J.  Sellicks. 

„  F.  Tarras. 

„  W.  A^Wbiglby. 
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Dttlwioh,  East  Barry-xoad  .i 
DxTLWiCH,  West I 

DXTLWIOU-OBOYB       •     •     •     • 

Ealiko  (May  20)     .    •    •    . 

EdMOKTOK  AKD  TOTTENHAIC. 

EDMoirroir,  Lower  •    •    .    . 

JtSOti  Am  ••••      ■••• 

Elthak 

Bitfield,  Baker-st.  (May  20). 
Enfield,  GhiiatOhuroh  .    . 

Ebith 

FiKOHLEY,  East  (May  20)  . 
FlNCHLET,  North  .  .  •  . 
FiNSBTJBY       Pabs,       SeTOXl 

Sisters' -road 

FoBEST  Gate 

FOBEST  HHiL. 

Gospel  Oak 

Gbayesend,  Princes-street  . 
GBAYE8END,TJnited0hildren'f 

Senrioe  (Afternoon)  •    •    . 
Gbayesend,  Milton  Mount  . 
Gbeenwioh,  Maize-hill   •    . 
Gbeenwigh-boad  Tabernacle 
Hackney,  Old  Grayel  Pit 
Haokney,  Cambridge  Heath 
HACKNEY,MorleyHall(A.ft.8.) 
Hackney- BOAD,  Adelphi 
Hammebsmith,  Broadwi^ 
Hamhebsmith,  Albion,  Dal- 

ling-road 

Uahfstead,  Willoughby-rd 
ilAMFTON,  New  .... 
Hanwell  Union    .    .    • 
Hayebstook  HiLL(May  20th) 
Henley-on-Thabies  (20th) 
Hebtfobd.    ..... 

Hebsham 

highbxtby  quadbant  . 
Hiqhoate,  South-groTo  . 
Holloway,     Camden  -  road 


(May  20th) . 
Holloway,  Upper,  Junction 

road    ....*•• 
HOTTNSLOW 

Inqbess  Yale  (May  20th) 
IsLlNaTON,  Arondel-sqnaxe 
Islington,  Bamsbury  •    • 
IsuNOTON,    Caledonian-road 

(27th) 

ISLiNOTON,  Britannia-row 
IsLXNGTON,  Hare-ooort  . 
Islington,  Offord-road  . 
Islington,  Biyer-street  . 
Islington,  Union  Chnrbh 
Islington,  Upper-street  . 
Kbnnington,  Eflher-street  .) 
Kensington  (May  6Qi)    •    .| 


i» 


iBey.  F.B.  Anthony,ila 
I   „   C.  B.  Gabdneb. 

„   B.  Layeb. 

„   T.  Bbyson. 

,,     A.  JuLALIi* 

G.  8.  Cttbbyeb. 
„   J.  T.  Shawcboss. 

„    J.  TONGE. 

„  J«  L.  Gbeen. 

„  D.  Anthony,  bjl 

I,  J.  Sibbeb. 

„  E.  A.  Lawbenob. 

„  B.Bbxtce,m.a.,d.d. 

„    T.  GbEEN,  1C.A. 

„  M.  Lucas. 

„  8.  Hesteb. 

„  j.  a.  hoxtldeb. 

„  X.  Mann. 

„   X.  Mann. 
„    H.  Habbies,  H.A. 
I,  J.  Lewis. 
M.  E.  Smit. 


n 


J.  De  K.  Williams 
„   T.  Bees,  D.D. 
„   Eyan  Bbyant. 
„   J.  H.  8nelt«. 

„   A.F.J08aBLYNE,B.A. 

„  J.  D.  Hepbitbn. 

„    J.  ICENNEDY,  D.D. 

„   F.  Beckley. 

„     W.M.ABTHtm,M  A 

„   T.  Bbockway. 
„   8.  Mateeb. 
„   p.  Wabd. 

„     T.  LOBD. 

„   LL  D.  Beyan,  D.D. 
„  e.  b.  condeb,  ma  , 

[d.d. 
„   Mabk  Wilks. 

„   W.  J.  Cbaig. 
„   E.  Pbioe. 
„   G.  Shbewsbxtby. 
„   E.  J.  Dukes. 
,y  w .  Ellis. 

„   B.  Bigabds. 
„   M.  Smith. 

„     J.  HUNTEB. 

„    0.  N.  Babham. 
„   Joseph  Shaw. 
„  B.W.Dale,m.a.ll.d. 
„   G.  B.  Johnson. 
„  B.  Best. 
I,   0.  B.  Symbs^  B.A. 


Bby.  F.  B.  Anthonyala. 
„   M.  LuoAs. 
,y  T.  W.  PiNNjMa. 
„  T.  Bbyson. 

„      A.    "  ^Tf-T.^ 

„   G.  8.  Cubbyee. 
„   J.  T.  Shawoboss. 

„     J.  YONGB. 

„  J  L.  Gbeev. 

„  D.  Anthony,  bx 

„  J.  Sibbbb. 

„  B«  A.  Lawbehci. 

„  T.  Hill. 

,,  J.  Bainton. 

„  F.  Enowlbs. 

„  8.  Hesteb. 

„  T.  Gbjsbn,  mo. 

„  H.  Habbies,  X.A. 


It 


T.Mann. 


,1  M.  B.  SMir. 
»B  Jt  Lewis. 

„    J.DEE.WlLLIAlf8. 

„   8.  B.  Handlet. 

}i   J.  H«  Shell. 
„   J.  D.  Hefbvbn. 

,,   A.F.J0SGELTn,S.l 

„   J.  Kennedy,  D.n. 
„   F.  Beckley. 

„     W.M.ABTHUB.lfJL 
„    J.  NUNN. 

„    8.  Mateeb. 
„   P.  Wabd. 

„    T.  LOBD. 

LI.  D.  Beyan,  BJ). 


B.  Bbu<ib,m.a.bj>. 

„   Mabk  Wilks. 

„  b.  r  oondeb,  d  jk 

„  B.  Pbicb. 

„  G.  Shbewsbuby. 

»,  e.  j.  dctkes. 

„  J.Bliis. 

„    B.  BlOABDS. 

„  M.  Smith. 
^DJBloomfebldJaxis 

„     J.  BbOWNB,  B.A. 

„  w.  boseman. 
„  J.M.Gibson,m.a.,i»d. 

„   W.  A.  Blake. 

„  J.  Bxdsll. 

,,  G.  8.  Babbbxt^bj. 


ANKIVSR8ART  8BBVI0BS  IN  MAT. 
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KBNsmoTOir  Nobth,  Qol- 
boume-road 

KssT  -  ROAD,  Old,  Marl- 
borongh  (May  20th}  .    • 

Kertish  Town  .... 

Kentish  Town,  St  Paul's 
Hawley-Toad  (May  20tb) 

KiLBUBN,  GrayiUe-plaoe  • 

Kdtosland     •    •    •    •    . 

Edtoston  • 


•    .    .    .    • 


£iNa8T0N(After'D,  May  20th) 
Lambsth,  xork-road  .    . 
LucBBTHy  York-rd.  (after'n). 
LsE,  Bomt  Ash .... 

LSWISOAM 

LSWISHAH  EElOH-BOAD      . 
Letton      ....•• 

Lettonstons  .... 
LxMBHOTTSE,  Goverdalo  , 
Maloon,  New  (May  6th). 
Mertqn,  MoTden-road  (20th) 
MilsBnd  Nkw  TowN,Trinity 
ICnxHiLL 

MiTOHAM 

New  North  Boad,  Barbioan 

NORTHFUEBT  ..... 

Norwood,  Lower  .    .    • 
Norwood,  Selhurst^rd.     • 
Norwood,  SotTTH    .    •    • 
Norwood,  Upper  .    •    . 
NoTTiNQ  Hill,  Horbory . 
NomNo  Hill,  Lancaster- id 
Paddinqton  Ohapsl  .    . 
Peckhah,  Hanover  Oh.  (20th) 
Pbckhav     „      (A.fternoon) 
Pegkoam,  Asylam-road  .    . 
Peokham  Bys,  Linden-groYif 
Pentonyille,  Olaremont.    . 
Pentonyillb  Boad  Oh. 
PiHLico,  Ecdeston-sqaare    . 
Pdclicx),          „  (AiteraooD) 
1*LAI8T0W 

Ponders  End 

Poplar,  Trinity 

PuTNET,  Oxford  Boad .    .    . 

Bedhill 

Reioate 

BlGHMOND  ....... 

BOKFORD 


St.  Georqb*8-in-thb-Ea8T  . 
St.  John's  Wood- terrace  . 
St.  John'sWood,  New  Ool.  Ch. 

St.  Mary  Oray 

Seyenoaks  (May  20th)  .  . 
Sheen  Vale,  Mortlake    .    . 

SiDCfUP .' 


BsY.  H.  B.  Dayib. 

„  W.  A.  Essery. 
„   Jahbs  Thomas. 

„  B.  Whttb. 

„  P.W.Darnton,b.a. 

„  W.  Tritton. 

„  W.  OlARKSON,  B.A. 

„  G.  Drvhuond. 

„  J.Wayman. 

„  G.  Drttmmond. 

„  J.  A.  MlTOHBLL,  BA 

„  J.  MoRLAis  Jones 

„  A.  Thomson,  d.d. 

„  J.  HOATSON. 

„  H.  Tarrant. 

„  Q.  J.  Allen,  b  a. 

„  0.  P.  W.  W00D,M.A 

„  B.  Growtheb. 

„  W.  Tyler 

„  B.  A.  Johnson,  b.a. 

„  B.  Tonkin.     * 

„  J.  Sellioks. 

„  T.  Davby. 

„  J.  Johns,  b.a. 

„  T.  Bryson. 

„  M.  TiMSON. 

„  J.  GiLMOXTR,  M.A. 

„  J.WlLLIAMSON,M.A. 

„  J.  8.  Btjssbll,  M.A. 

„  T.  G.  HORTON. 

„  E.  A.  Wareham. 

„  E.  A.  Wareham. 

„  H.  J.  Perkins. 

„  J.  Bedell. 

„  S.  W.  Mo  All,  m.a. 

„  W.  Lb  Pla. 

„  J.  M.  BlackiEjLl  b. 

„  J.  L.  Green. 

,,  B.  Partner. 

„  J.  W.  Marshall. 

„  Stanley  Bogers. 

„  Stephen  Todd. 

„  J.  Menzies. 

„  J.  W.  Paull,  m.a. 

„  G.  S.  Ingram. 

„  J.         DiCKERSON 

Dayies,  m.a. 

„  B.  Sackett. 

„  j.  buowne,  b.a. 

,,  J.  Chateu. 

„  Bobebt  Bobinson. 

„  J.  McKenzib. 

„  0.  Williams. 

,,  W.  Edmondson. 


Bby.B.  E.DODOB. 

„  T.  Brookway. 

„  James  Thomas. 

„  E.  White. 

„  J.  B.  Walton,ll.b. 

„  S.  W.  Mo  All,  m.a. 

,»  W.  Olarxson,  B. A. 


i> 


>> 
II 


J.  M.  Gibbon. 


„  J.A.  Mitoe[Ell,ba. 

„  J.  Morlais  Jon&s. 

„  B.  Balgarnib. 

„  J.  HOATSON. 

,,  G.  V.  Allen,  b.a. 

,,  F.  Hall. 

„  0.P.W.W00D,M.A. 

„  B.  Orowthbr. 

„  B.  T.Thomas. 

„  B.  A.  Johnson,  b.a 

„  B.  Tonkin. 

„  J;  Gregory. 

„  T.  Dayby. 

„  G.  OOLBORNB,  PH.D 

„  T.  Bryson. 

„  J.  GiLMOUR,  M.A. 

„  A.  Maokbnnai<,b.a« 

„  P.W.Dabnton,b,a. 

„  J.  Kennedy,  m.a. 

„  J.  Butty. 

„  E.  A.  Wareham. 

„  H.  J.  Perkins. 

„  B.  Best. 

„  W.  Tritton. 
W.  Lb  Pla. 


n.  Batchelor. 


„  B.  Partner. 

„  J.  W.  Marshall. 

^  E.  A.  Wareham. 

„  Stephen  Todd. 

„  J.  Mekzies. 

„  J.  W.  Paull^  M.A. 

„  G.  S.  Ingram. 

„  J.         DiCKERSON 

Dayies,  m.a. 

,,  B.  Sackett. 

,,  J.  Ohater. 

„  J.  Bartlett. 

„  Bobert  Bobinson. 

,,  J.  McKenzie. 

„  0.  Williams. 

„  W.  Edmondson. 
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19 
*» 


S0I7TH6aTE  BOAD     .     .     . 
SOUTHGATB 

SouTHWABK,  Pilgrim  Fathers 

Stainbs 

Stahtobd  Hell  .... 
Stephen  Msetiko  House 
Burdett-Toad  . 
liatimor  •  ■  • 
„  Wyoliflfe  .... 
Stookwell  BOAD  •  •  .  . 
Stoke  Newington,  Abney  . 
Stoke  Newikotoit,  Baleigb 

Memorial 

Stoke  Nswinotok,  Bectoiy 

Bead 

Stbatfobd 

Streatham  HiLL(&£aj  20th) 
Surbiton     Pabk     Ohuboh 

(April  29th} 

Sutton  ...»•••. 

Sydenhah 

Thakes  Ditton  (May  20th) 
Tolunqton  PABKf  NewOouTi 
Tolmer'b   Squabb,    Hamp- 

Btead-road  (May  20th)  .     . 
Tottenham  Ooubt-boad 
Tottenham  Hioh  Cboss    . 
Tottebedoe   •«•••. 

TUBNHAM  GbEEN     .... 

Twickenham 

Upton,  Bomford  Boad  .  . 
UxBBiDOE,  Provideooe  Oh.  . 

ViotobiaPabk,  Approaoh-rd. 
Walthamstow,  Marsh-etreet 
Walthamstow,  Trinity  . 
Walthambtow,  Wood- street 
Walwobth,  Sutheriand  .  . 
Walvoeth,        York-street 

(20th) 

Walwobth,  ditto,  Aftemooo 

(20th) 

Wandswobth»  East-hill  .    . 


Eev.  W.  Bobeman. 
„   E.  Waixee. 
„   Lloyd  Habbib. 
„  H.DeYbb3bQookby, 


If 

M 
11 
•f 
>» 
99 

9» 

» 
>» 

it 
9» 
II 

II 

II 
II 
»l 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 

11 
II 
II 
II 
II 


a.  holbobn,  m.a. 
Thomas  Bogebb. 
J.  Gbbgoby. 

T.  TOWNBEND. 

J.  Saunbebb,  B.A. 
0.  Taylob. 
T.  Haineb. 

W.  Le^b. 

B.  Stobbow* 
J.Sibbee,  f.bg.b. 
J.  £.  Mackenzie, 
[m.b  o.b. 
J.  D.  Hepbubn. 
B.  M.  Dayies. 
J.  Babtlett. 

J.  OSBIAN  DaTIEB. 
J.  GiLMOUB,  M.A. 

J.  Jaokson  Wbay. 

T.  W.  PiNN,  M.A. 

A.  T.  Sayille. 

T.  Mibams. 

T.  B.  M.  Kdwabps. 

W.  J.  Oox. 

T.       MoDougall 

MUNDLE. 
A.MoAT7BLANE,D.D. 

p.  Hall. 
J.  W.  Ellis. 
Q.  S.  Smith. 
W.  J.  Andbew. 

P.  J,  TUBQUAND. 


Bey.  Joseph  Shaw. 
„   B.  Waiter. 
,»   0.  N.  Babhax. 
»,  H.DeYebeGooket. 
H.  Tabbant. 

J.  SiBBSE,  F.B.  O.S. 

Thomas  Bogebs. 

B.  Stobbov. 

J.  SAXTNDEBfl,  B.A« 

C.  Taylob. 
W.  Lewis. 


WANflrrEAD 

Wabdoub-btbeet,  Soho  • 
Webxminsteb  Bridge- road, 
Christ  Ohuroh  (May  20th) . 
Westminster,  J^mes-street 
Westminster,  do ,  Afternoon 
Whiteohapel-boad,  Sion    . 

Wimbledon 

WiNOHMOBE  Hill  .    .    .    . 

WOODPOBD 

Woodpobd,  George-lane .    . 
WooDFOBD,  Union  Ohurch   , 

Wood  Gbken 

Woolwich,  Bectory-plaoe   . 


II 
II 

II 
II 
Ji 

II 
II 
II 
»i 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


T.  Haines. 

D.       Bloomfield 

James. 
J.  Waite,  b.a. 
J.  Pisheb. 
Newman      Hall 

LLB. 

A.  H.  Byles,  b.a. 
T.  Haines. 
J.  Thomas,  b.a. 
F.  Oabteb. 
J.A.T.Skinneb,b.a. 
T.  Bbookway. 
W.  P.  Ibying.b.80 
n.  Pefpeb. 

B.  BiGABDB. 

W.  Moody  Blake. 


II 
I* 

99 
II 
»» 
»$ 
l» 


II 

II 
•  f 
II 

tl 
99 
91 
II 
19 

II 
.99 
II 
99 
II 
II 
91 
II 

II 
II 
91 
91 
99 

II 


19 

99 
99 
91 

II. 

II 
II 
•  9 
99 
99 
99 
99 
19 


J.  Johnston. 

T.  TOWNEEND. 

Stanley  BoGSBs. 
J.  J).  Hepburn. 

J.  D.  Hepburn. 
B.  M-Dayiss. 
J.  P.  Wilson. 
G.  Dbummohd. 
J.  Obsian  Dayies. 

J.  GiLMOUB.  M  JL 

J.  Jackson  Wrat. 
B.  Pabkinson. 
A.T.  Savillb. 
T.  Mibams. 
T.£.M.£DWABDa. 

W.  J.  Oox. 

T.       McDouoAU 

MuNDIiB. 

A.MoAu8LAirB,i>.D. 
A.  W.  Johnson. 
J.  W.  Blus. 
H.  Peppib. 
W.  Moody  Blaks. 

T.Haines. 


W.  Gbiifiths. 
J.  Waite,  ba. 

J.  FiSHEB. 

Newman     Haix, 

LL.B. 

J.M.Blackib,llb. 

J.  G.  Jukes. 

F.  Oabteb. 
J.A.T.8kinneb,b.a. 

T.  Bbockway. 
8.  B.  Driybe. 
G.S.  Smith. 

B.BIGABDS. 
Bi.  W.  &BAIKOE. 
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X.— |[tto  %m's  SmwmM  ffimng  to  ^ibfftos'  |sn)r. 


To  im  April,  1883. 


Lon»ov. 

T.  B.  Allan*  Bsq 

Anerley,  GongregattoiialOh. 
BaraBbmy  Ohapu 


Cl^ham  Auziliafy  

Crouch  End  Aosduaxy ....... 

Cr07dan,  Selliant  Boad .... 

GreTille  Place  Ch 

Hammeramith,  Broadway  . 
Harley  8draet»  Bow  .......... 

Hendon  ▲oziliarr 

Keiuini^n  (additional) 

Laocaater  Boad 

Orange  Streefe 

Beeioiy  Boad  

Bnrbiton  Park 

Toiteaham,  High  CroflB  Oh. 

Treror  Choreh 

WeiRh  Hooae  Chapel 

York  Boad  Ch. 


••«•##• >••■••■• 


1    0 
6  17 

8  le 

89    8 
SO  13 


a 

1 
11 

3 
3 
3 
1 


0 
6 
S 

4 

e 

5  14  10 

0 

9 

10 

1 

8 
6 
1 
8  10 

6  4 
7 

12 
18 


8 

4 
10 


COUXTXT. 

Aberffarenny  

Aliesford  

Annan 

ABhby.de-lft-Zonch 

Aahford 

Aahwell 

Auckland,  N.  Z.,  Beresford  Street 

BUefoid 

Bolton,  St.  George's  Boad 

„      ICawdaley  Street    

Brampton • 

Briifg  M* 

Brisbane,  Wharf  Street  Ch 

Bristol  Auxiliary— 

Tabernacle 

Stapleton  Boad 

flope  Ch 

Weeton-anper-Mare   

Bunthigford ...« 

Bozton 

Osnnington  

Canterbury,  Guildhall  Street 

„  Wailing  Street  

Castle  Comer 

Chard 

Cbinley  

Cbristchorch  Auxiliary   

Barton  Green   

Cranemoor 

Crediton 

Dart  mouth 

Deviaee  Auxiliary 

Deronport,  Prinoee  Street 

„  Mrs.  Bourne 

Dover,  Biusell  St.,  Hisa  Woodruff 

Driffield 

Dublin,  York  Street  

Bastboome,  S.  Hall,  Esq 

Fakenham m 

ralflold  

*arinffdon ••..•«.......... 

Finchingfleld  

FoQlmere  and  Thriplow  

Gravesend,  Princes  Street 

Halifax  Auxiliary- 
Eastwood  • 

Holywell  Green  

Halatead. 

Heme  Bay 

Hinckley 

Honiham   ...m «.... 

Hal),  WyclifleCh ^. ...... 


8 
0 
0 
1 
1 


0 

4 
6 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
6 
1 


8  17  10 


8  2  10 
8  2  3 
3    7    8 

0  16  6 
a  16    0 

3  12  9 
6  8  3 
8  2 
6  13 

4  0 

1  13 
1    6 


0 
1 
0 
2 
1 
6    2    6 


2 
6 
3 
4 
1 
0  18 

0  12 
2  2 
6  6 
6  0 
2  14 

1  4 


4    0 
3    3 

0  0 

1  11 
3    7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
8 
0  0 
6  6 
6    0 


0 
1 

1  15 
8  10 
0  10 
0    6 

2  13 
6  0 
0  10  6 
10  0 
0  10  6 
14  0 
2  0  0 
110 
6    0    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 


0  10 
2  10 
2  16 
2  0 
2  10 
2  0 
10    0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Huntingdonshire  Auzillaiy^ 
Moieties  of 

Blnntisham  .«...., 

Dean   

Godmanchester  

Huntingdon 

Brampton , 

Buokden 

Stukeley 

Kimbolton ., 

Offord 

Bamsey,  Qt.  Whyte  

St.  Ires  

St.  Neots   

Woodhurst 

Yelling  

Hvde,  Zion  Ch 

Ilfraoombe m.. 

Ingress  Vale 

Kimberworth  

Knowlo  Green ^ 

Leatberhead— 1882 

1883 


ft 


2  8  0 
10  0 
0  10  6 

3  10  8 
0  5  0 
0  12  0 
0  4  0 
0  15  6 
0  8  6 
110 
2  0  0 
0  7  6 
0  7  0 
0  11  10 
2  0  0 
10  0 
0  17  0 
0    7  6 

0  13  3 
2    4  6 

1  10  3 


Leeds  Auxiliary- 
United  Communion  • 

Beeston  Hill 

Belgrave  Church 

Bethel  Ob.,  Wortley  

East  Parade 

Headingley  Hill 

„  Kirkstall  

„         Nother  Green  

Marshall  Street  

Queen  Street 

Salem  Chapel 

Morley,  Behoboth  Ch 

Leicestershire  and  Hutland  Aux. — 

Hallaton  

Oakham 

Theddingworth  

Leioestor^ 

Bond  Street 

Oallowtreegate 

London  BcMSd  ^ 

Oxford  Street 

WycliJIe  Ch 

Lenham 

Liverpool- 
Crescent  Ch 

Brownlow  Hill  Ch 

Toxteth  Ch 

Wavertree  Ch 

Bootle,  Emmanuel  Ch 

Lonff  Ashton..... 

MaidenhMd  Auxiliary 

Maidstone,  Week  Street  

Maldon  

Manchester,  Park  Ch..  CheeUiam... 
Manchester  and  Salf  ord  Auxiliary- 

Swinton,  Trinity  Ch 

Broughton  Ch 

Wibnslow  

Marden  

Margate  Auxiliary 

Marlborough   

Melbourn  

Middlesborougb,  Queen's  Ter.  Ch. 

Middlewich  

Minshnll  Yomon,  Cross  Lanes  Ch. 

Newbury   

Newport  (Essex).. 

Newport  (Salop) m 

Newton-le-Wlllowa..... , 


13  19 

2  0 

3  3 
0  16 

26    0 
6    3    8 
0    6    3 

0  7 

1  1 

14  12 

3  13    0 

4  18    2 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3  0  0 
10  0 

4  0  1 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 
4  3  10 
3  3  0 
3  3  0 
0  10  0 


7  4  3 
1  10  7 
1  18    0 

10    8    7 

10    0 

1  0 
6  17 

2  0 

0  7 

1  14 


1 
1 
0 


1  10    0 

2  10    0 
6    8 

0  14 

3  7 

1  10    0 

1  13    0 

2  0 
2  0 
1  6 
6    6 

1  16 

2  0 
8    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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KottinghamBhire  AnzOiary— 

J.  LKoghBm,  Esq.  >•• 

Friar  I«ne  Oh. 

Albion  Church 

Addiaon  Street 

Park  Hill  Cbnrch  

St.  Ann's  WeU  Boad 

CasUe  Gate  Church  

Okehampton •• 

Oldham  Anxiliaiy— 

Greenaorea  •• 

Waterhead » 

Over M..... 

Peterboroagh,  Trinity  Oh 

Portland 

Riogwood 

Bomsey 

Botberham  AnxiliaiT^ 

Hasbro*  Oh. 

Boyston,  Kneesworth  Street - 

Btincom,  Bethesda  Ohnroh 

Byton-on'Tyne 

Sailron  Waldgn 

Sawbridgeworth •■••. 

Selby  

Bhanklin 

Sheffield,  Brightslde  Oh. 

Shepton  MaUet,  Independent  Oh.... 
Sherborne........ 


8  8 

0 

4  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

9  8 

1 

1  18 

6 

1  9  10 

10  0 

4 

1  14 

0 

8  0 

0 

SIO 

0 

1  1 

0 

4  18 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  10 

0 

6U 

9 

6  8 

6 

lis 

8 

8  0 

0 

8  8 

0 

8  10 

0 

a  4 

9 

1  0 

0 

0  18 

0 

0  17 

7 

a  0 

0 

8  8 

0 

Bhrewabnxy,  Abbey  FocegateOh. . 

Slongli — ••— ...... 

otni 


Sootl 


lampUm,  Albion  Oh. 
Above  Bar 


Booth  fiolton 

Spalding  (moie^) 

Stanatead — 

Staplehorst  

StomehoQse  .....^ 

Stratford^jn-Avon 

Button  Valence •• 

Tavistock m........... 

Thombunr ...........m.m>... 

]^e  Dock..... 

UlveisUm 

Uzbridse,  Old  Meeting  House ...... 

Ware.  Church  Street..................... 

Widford  Ohnroh 

West  Bromwich,  Mayer's  Green  G3k. 

Westbniy^-Sevem ^ 

Whitby,  weetoliff  Oh. 

Wigan,  Hope  Ch. 

„     St.  Paul's  Oh.   .................. 

Winchester 

Wiogham 

Witham,  B.  W.  Dixon,  Esq 

Woobnm,  Cores  Knd  Oh. 
YoovU 


7  • 

6  0 

0  0 

0  • 


>  *«•••••»  •••••• 


0 
8 

9 

5 
lU 
I   I 

013 

too 

18  7 

OU  i 
10  0 
8  0  0 
110  0 
0   7  0 

0  f 
OlS 
814 
8  0 
810 

1  810 
110  S 
010  0 
110 
8  0  0 


s 

0 
0 

0 
0 


LONDON. 
Legaey  of  the  late  Un. 
Mmxj     Btnekcx,     of 
CamberweU  00   0   0 

Beedtn  of  the  Chrittimt, 

rr  Mcairt.  Morgan 
Bcott  SI  18    • 

Do.,  for  South  Africa. .    0  10   0 
Do.,  for  Oeatnd  AfHca   10   0 

Dr.  Haberdioa 10  10   0 

iMac  Bndthwalte,Beq., 
fiir  Madagaecar 10   0    0 

The  late  Mrs.  H.  "Lutg- 
ton,  Btreatham,  for 
N.  T.  John  BtereB* 
80B,BeUar7 10    0    0 


XI — ([oniMmi. 

Frm  February  llfh  io  March  10A»  1883. 

Wm.  StobartpBiq. ....    10   0 


Mn.Bard   10   0   0 


Collected  la  Norwood 
by  MUe  Beott  for  re- 
male  Mlwioiui 7 


0    0 


Hrnrj  Tnbhy,  Beq. 


A    0    0 


0    0 


T.B.  Alias,  Bk • 

W.  PeterMm,  Etq.,  for 

Female  Mlttloae  ....  4   0   0 

MlM  Barah  0.  Beaaett  0   0   0 


Mn.    Jonathan   Gray, 
perdo S 


0   0 


Kaiy  Stanley   S   0   0 

Kn.  Xayaard 110 

Kr.Maekay  110 

"  B.  E." 10    0 


Mn.Naah 10   0 

MJae  Adam 10   0 


MlaaTheobada 1 

Mr.J.B.Brigga  ....,     ~ 


0    0 


0  10    0 


]iCiB.8traiaek 0  10  0 


ilairliiM  Moad,  PttUUm   fl  It    0 
BtJ^rrdChtpa 10    0 


S  10    0 


MHhHtl    Ortm    XmhI. 
Anx 


B.' 


Bnm^fiird.  Aaz. 


«  IS   0 

MOO 

S    S    0 

oil  s 


M 


x.^.  z. 


......a..... 


6    0    0 


Vn.  Barah  Dyer  ......    0    0   0 


Mr*.  B.  W.   Chandler 
(Syn.) S 


S   0 


B.X.Weeton,Btq S    S    0 

Mn.  Bobert  Dawioa, 
per  MIee  Btowhton, 
for  Female  MlmtoM   S   0   0 


Bitt.     'Fat 
Native  Teacher  ....  IS   0   0 


0  17    0 


OathbtrwOk    Avz.  ....  7S    4    0 


Oiukh«rw4ttirm9M$mi,,    S  17  0 

ChrUt  Ch,,Wut»Umttmr-' 

For  Jaa.  Bhetman   ..  10   0  0 
For    Native    Child, 

Faieyehaley •    S  10  0 

CU^fSkmm,   Anz. II  IS  0 


abx.....V^. a  I  I 


•  11  • 

m  i  • 

Qrmm  BiU  CUpd  ....  U  11  I 


Ormmdk. 

Anx. IMK  9 

Bev.N.  Hviy I  S  I 

Xra.      " 

III 


MrkBahrongk 1  •  • 

Tileada,  per  Mn.  B. 


SI  I  I 


Koad,   eoDectod  by 
MteOhapmaa Ill 


Am. 

For  Female 


0  I  I 

m  I 
ft  1 1 


MHih,  Avenue  Ctana 
Anx I  1  I 

rSmdOtw.^ai H  I  T 

JPSacUaf.jrera    IT  I  I 

FitrutaOL  TMattyOL  11  i  • 


Kamt 
way nil  I 


BeathBtim  I 

raaurfea.     Bav.  E.  P. 
JUehMh 1  I  I 

, 1  4  I 
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....  II  18    f 
It  11    • 

▲■>.,  LicMy  of  th« 

tote  Mn.  Jim  DftTli 

Wallia MOO 

OUftOBBMdCh.  ....101   i   0 

▲U MIS    0 

W.Smunanrllle.lM.lM   0  0 
lfn.nold  1    1   0 

su  • 

B.L0  Mut 10   0 

BmUm,    OoBff.COi....*    OHO 

10    •    0 

Ha  M  IS    • 

14  10    0 

S  IS    4 

duUdball  Straet  ....  M  17   S 
WatUnf  Btntt Si   •    0 

OtrtUU.   LowfhorSt.      110 

Own*  JUmt  mtd  OutU 
urn 110   S 

€lkmrd.    AwL M    4    S 

CftMfar.    AwK. ITltO 

CKttUt^fUld.  BoiwbySt    ill 

CMnJiT S    4    0 

C1torU9*    Au. MIO    0 

OriifdbMW*  (Ibnte)  ..  SO    1    0 

DtatitelAuz. 10  II    7 

OraalAytoa I  18   0 

0  10  0 

0  10  0 

CMJWaiMM 1  18  7 

OmniwU 0    8  0 

F.BalM, 
110 

Lu. 17  IS    0 

JDmI.   Aas.  10  IS   S 

JkNiM 1  10    0 

Dmhf,   An.— 

FrftaU«7 S  11   0 

Mm  B.  A.  OteUaMT     S    0  0 
BUM  HoloB  OhaUoBOV  MOO 

rwtoM.   Awe S   7   1 

2Km.    Xr.   tad    Mn. 
Hvmphiioo Oil  • 

18   0   0 

0  is  0 

BMiriiBtwtSS  18    0 
ilTO 
JS»»r«rif.l«o«Oh«thSt   0  0 
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Mtuthounu.        Baarael 
HaU.EK 1X0 


JIimB.    Aox. 


WUMU. 


10  0 
•  14  0 

11  1  t 
U  11  1 


WmrktgioH.    Anz.   ....  tS  U    7 
JVttMtoM   II    9    6 


1  11    6 


Foukmrt  and  TkHflom  M  14    4 

FHtrnM— 
CoUcetod  bj  Xn.  Oox   0   7   0 
Jodiiia    Oox,    Bmi>> 
OknterbUT 110 


OtaMMtwry 


•  10    • 


BbiM,  Ftfty  Btnet ..    1  11   0 

Ormi    JfarlMP.     XIm 
P*triCkMB(boz)....    10   0 

OrimAf.    Mr.    J.    &. 
BawtaU  0   10 


MOO 

too 


MoHfaa,    Awl. 107  II    1 

HmltUai,    N«W  Ooog. 


Ok., 


7    7    7 


JSTcfroMrtf.   The  Minw 
»hutt  .. 


Bhutt  1  10   0 


SmrfUpooL   Ooi«.  Oh.  II  4  0 

S€uiinp».    Amx.«- 

OroftChureh 14  9  4 

Bobwtion  8ti««t....lll  II  0 

Bt.LMn«rds If  8  0 

MlMM.W.87lTMt«r*l 

Blbto  COaM 10  0  0 


SMm    ait 


:mton    Mmnam.     r«r 

Her.  B.I«  Mara  «.••    1   Oil 


Oil    0 


Chvrah... ...........  II 11   8 


M   7    8 


MiUMm  14  10    9 


MteTOmpUas 110 

Do.,«nrlBJiA   110 


17  11    4 


Sewdmu  T.  B.  Bwith, 
Eiq  t  for  Hindoo  Ka- 
ttToTeaehor 10   0   0 


BuidtrffUd.    Dlrtilet 
Aax 91    8 


SmO  mmd  Mat*  mUima. 
Anz. 449  11 


1  14 


HHMUnfdmMm.  Awe  17   4 


HtdM.   SionChapol   ..  14  II 


IVtmnmbt 18    7 

Umiimttr 

htgruM  TmU.   Aux. 


4    1 


I    9 


Zpamieh— 

Jeremiah  Bylea,  Xm.    f  0 

Mn.B7lea If  0 

Mn.  BeeTe    fO  0 


K9nUmorth.  Abbey  HUl 
Chvrsh 11 10 


7    0 


f    I 


If    0 


Kimhtrwonh 110 


M    1 


ZoMmMrtf,  |r««<.  AiuUlO    0 


LantfM^mdltUmM,,    111 
Street  ..■•< 


1  11 


Lt9d$.    Au. 


4    1 


.484  11 


1  10 


LHMtUnMn  umd  Mmt- 
l0md.    Au 41    f 


1    I 


XfMoM.    OoBf.  Ch....    1    8 


Ltmhmm.  Oong.  Ch.....    8  11 


Tabenadi....  10   1 


Mr.Bostott 100   0 

MlieOedd'aMlMiiiiaty 
Box  0  II 


X^Miveol— 
Park  Bead  VoUhOh.  II  11 
KeCheifleid       Boad 
BoathWelih1hber> 

Bade 19   1 

Ladiee'     Aul,    te 
Female  MlMlona..    f  II 


Lmiom,       Union 
(molttj)  ....•4 


Oarollne  St.    4  II 
Ch. 


Mil 


( 


^^f     •l#wWw    PO^NVv    WV^WvfvVf 


...  18  17 
.....  nil 

MmUtUkt.    Anx. MM 

...  MU 


(I 


IM  0 

apodal  UM)  ......  10  I 

Zioei    Btraet    Ooof. 

Oh.yOpaBdMir....  Ill 
Mocfcport  Boad  Ch.  0 II 


4  7 


4  f 
M   I 


Mmnofa$h.   Anx.   ..  10  1 


.....   7   1 

(/      ....  9m  W 


II 


Mi 
Jfinrtalf  Ft 


10  0 
UU 


(«alv). 


11 

1 
II   f 


JTrarorf  (Jr«n.}._Ladi«f 
Au., 


41  • 

jrMauiJM».ooi«.ch.  Ill 

Mtmtm  J»a 7  I 

JTerwMlM ............   lU 


JTerAMkMi 
B. Qcaifle, Bit Ill 

IM 

•To 
u 

MM 

iTT 

XMH 

OntHm^  WUtmumiek  $U 
OtUf.  Balem  Chapd  11  M 
Odlooted  by 


MiM  O.  V. 


Ill 

14  M 


It  U  remfuhd  that  aU  remtttanee$  qf  OontribMom  he  made  to  tk$  Biv. 
BoBXBT  JtoBnrsoiTi  Ectm  BtordaTy^  MieHon  Soueet  Bkfo^fiM  Stnd^ 
London^  E.O, ;  and  thai,  if  any  portion  qf  tkeee  g(fk  io  dedgmiffra 
9geoUd  oMsd,  fM  partkuhn  qf  the  ptaee  and  purpoee  mm  he  gteee. 
Oheguee  ehoM  he  oroeeed  Bank  </  Bngkmd^  and  fod'i^fiee  Ordere  «MHb 
paj/iMe  ed  the  Oenetal  Poet  Qfiee. 

Londoai  AsBZuron  tb  SBatnAis* PtintcMy  r^^ritft  Biii]diag%  CBuhmbij  Lbm^  W,Ol 
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I.— ^nni&ewarg  of  i\t  Jonbon  glissionarj  Smi^* 

IT  is  agalu  our  privilege  to  famish  a  record  of  the  public  services 
oonnected  with  the  completion  of  the  Society's  labours  for 
another  year— the  Eightt-ninth  of  its  existence.  To  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  blessing  which  has  attended  those 
laboorSi  the  Directors  would  add  their  warmest  acknowledgments  for 
the  continued  support  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Society  by  its 
friends  throughout  the  country,  as  shown  not  only  in  their  liberal 
oontributionSi  but  in  the  prayerful  interest  evoked  by  the  anniversary 
gatherings. 

On  the  morning  of  Monday,  May  7th,  a  prayer-meeting  was  held 
in  the  Boabd  Room  of  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  when 
the  Bev.  T.  Brookway,  missionary  from  Madagascar,  delivered  an 
address.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  annual  meeting  of 
Directors  was  held,  at  which  there  was  a  large  attendance. 

On  the  morning  of  Wsdniesdat,  May  9  th,  a  sermon  was  preached 
in  the  Citt  Tbmplis,  Holborn  Viaduct,  hj  the  Bsv.  Ebbkxzsb  £. 
JjBNKiNS,  M.A.,  ex-President  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  from 
John  vi.  66-69.  The  Bev.  John  Williamson,  M.A.,  of  Lincohi,  read 
the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer,  and  the  Bev.  Bobert  Bobhison, 
Home  Secretary,  announced  the  hymns.  In  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Ll.  D.  Bbvan,  D.D.,  of  Highbury  Quadrant  Congregational  Church, 
preached  in  WfiSTifTNSTER  Chapsl,  to  young  men  and  others,  from 
CoL  i.  5,  6.  The  Rev.  John  Pate,  of  Leeds,  read  the  Scriptures  and 
offered  prayer,  and  the  Bev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  Deputation  Becretaiy, 
announced  the  hynms. 

On  Lobd's  Day,  May  13th,  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Society  were 
preached  in  most  of  the  metropolitan  and  suburban  chapels. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  monuDg, 
May  lOthy  in  Exeter  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  E.G.  There  was  a  very  large  attendsnoe, 
the  hall  being  well  filled  in  eyery  part. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  singing  of  the  hymn — 

Assembled  at  Thy  great  command. 
Here,  in  Thy  presence,  Lord,  we  stand. 

The  Bey.  Alexai^eb  Mackennal,  B.  A.,  of  Bowdoni  offered  prayer. 
Tht  Bey.  J.  O.  Whitehousb  read  extracts  from  the     * 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Akotheb  year  of  Christian  seryice  has  closed,  and  the  Directon 

present  to  their  constituents  a  report  of  their  stewardship.    Gavfies 

for  graye  anxiety  haye  arisen,  as  the  months  rolled  on,  and  some 

of  those  causes  still  burden  their  hearts.    But  they  haye  also  maok 

reason  for  profound  thankfulness  and  joy.    The  field  now  oocapied 

for  Christ  by  this  Society  is  growing ;  the  old  limits  are  being  psssedi 

and  new  ground  is  being  taken  in  for  Cliristian  culture.    Tiie 

missionary  band  has  been  largely  recruited  during  the  year,  the 

native  agency  in  the  field  is  steadily  adyancing  in  number  and 

efficiencyi  and  the  plans  of  work  are  being  watchfully  adapted  to  the 

changing  circumstances  of  the  people. 

Large  gifts  haye  been  laid  upon  the  altar,  from  which  outlay,  botli 
usual  and  extraordinary,  has  been  met.  No  lack  of  candidates  for 
mission  seryice  has  been  found,  and  thus  yaoanoies  haye  been  filled 
up,  and  additions  to  the  staff  made. 

But,  aboye  all  this,  the  Directors  rejoice  that  the  rich  blessing  of 
the  Diyine  Spirit  has  been  graciously  bestowed,  and  that  thus,  while 
there  is  much  cause  for  sorrow  at  what  man  stilL  is,  there  is  also 
ground  for  gladness  in  the  spiritual  progress  which  the  year  shows. 
3a  yiew  of  such  facts  the  Directors  thank  Qod  and  take  courage. 
But  they  look  for  far  greater  things  than  these,  and  greater  aod 
maryellous  things  will  be  seen  when  the  promised  influence  of  the 
Spirit  is  poured  out  from  on  high.  The  Head  of  the  Church  cannot 
be  satisfied  with  the  present  results  of  the  trayail  of  His  soul ;  nor 
can  His  seryants,  loyal  to  their  Leader,  be  satisfied.  The  Gospel  ie 
not  behind  the  age ;  it  still  possesses  its  old  spiritual  power.  There 
is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished  by  it  in  the  occupied  fields,  and  mnoh 
land  yet  to  be  redeeii(ed  trom  watte.    The  Direotori,  in  yiew  of  these 
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facts,  desire  to  respond  to  the  high  olalms  of  Christ  upon  them,  and 

to  the  olaims  of  the  heathen  world  for  His  sake,  and  would  inyite 

their  friends  to  join  them  in  a  more  fall  conseoration  to  His  service. 

A  statement  of  the  funds  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal 

of  the  Directors  during  the  past  year,  is  contained  in  the  followmg 

bahmceniheet : — 

EEOEIPTS. 

1.  CoiiTMBUTIONS  FOE  GENERAL  PUBPOSES— 

a.    Subscriptions,   Dona- 
tions, and  Collec- 
tions     .        .        .£53,272    7  11 
Ditto,    Colonial    and 
Foreign  Auxiliaries    1,827    3    9 

£65,099  11    8 

h.  Fimd  fbr  Widows  and  Orphans  and 

Betired  Missionaries    .        .        •      4,415  19    9 

e.  Diyidends 2,555  11     1 

d.  Legacies 33,552    8    2 

0.  Mission     Stations,     Finglish     and 
Native  Contributions,  raised  and 
appropriated        ....     14,694  18    6 
/.  Ditto,  additional  from  the  South 

Seas,  &o.,  unappropriated   •        •      2,860  18    2 

£113,179    7    4 

8.  CoETEiBunoirs  and  Dividends  toe  Special  Objeots^ 
For  Missions  in^ 
a.  China     ••••..  430    5    7 

h.  India 396  11    6 

c  Madagascar    •        •        .        •        •  704  17    8 

d.  Central  Africa        ....       1,039  18    1 

e.  South  Seas,  New  Guinea,  ftc.        .         701  11    3 
/.  Missionarv    Ships    (New    Year's 

Offering) 5,249  18    7 

g.  Female  Hussions    •       •        »       .      3,056    9    0 

11,578  11    8 

Total  Income 124,757  19    0 

3.  Balance  feok  last  Yeab 1,095    1  10 

4.  Sale  op  Pbopebtt  at  Hanket,  South  Apbioa       .  539    3    7 

6.  WiTHDEAWN    PEOM    InYESTHENX  ON  AOOOUNT  OP^ 

Steamer  for  Central  Africa 1,235  12    2 

£127,627  16    7 
EXPENDETUEE.  ---— -—-saa- 

1.  Payments  by  Treasurer  in  London    •  106,853  19    7 

2.  Baisedand  appropriated  at  the  Mission 

Stations 14,694  18    6 

121,548  18    1 

3.  Inyestments  on  account  of— 

a.  South  African  objects     .        •        •         539    3    7 
h,  Beserve  Legacy  Fund     .        •        •       5,000    0    0 

5,539    3    7 

4.  Balance  in  fayour  of  the  Society       •       •       t       •  539  14  11 

£127.627  16    7 
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Two  featares  in  this  statement  of  accsouat  will  be  noted—firaf,  the 
large  amouat  receired  in  legacies,  and,  next,  the  very  heaTj  demand 
on  the  Society's  resources  during  the  year.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
former,  the  latter  could  not  hare  been  met  without  leaving  a  jerj 
serious  deficit.  There  were  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  this  outlay 
much  of  which  will  not  recur  for  some  years  to  come. 

Aqenot  at  Home  and  Absoad. 
The  Directors  have  for  some  time  experienced  much  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  serious  failure  of  health  of  Mr.  J.  Kbhp- Welch,  the 
much-valued  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  who  for  several  months  has 
been  laid  aside  from  his  accustomed  acive  co-operation.  While 
hoping  for  his  restoration,  they  desire  for  him  in  his  days  of  weakness, 
an  abundant  experience  of  *'  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all 
understanding." 

Daring  the  year  the  hand  of  death  has  been  laid  on  several  of  the 
missionary  circle  who  were  connected  with  the  work  of  the  Society, 
either  in  former  or  recent  yearf .  Of  those  who  had  retired  from 
active  service  and  have  entered  into  eternal  rest  is  the  Rev.  Edwabd 
Porter,  who  for  thirty-three  years  took  a  very  earnest  and  usefal 
part  in  the  Telugu  missions  of  the  Society  in  Southern  India.  He 
died  in  June.  In  July,  Mrs.  Hbnby  passed  away  in  her  eighty-sixth 
year.  She  was  the  widow  of  one  of  the  first  band  of  missionsries, 
who  sailed  for  the  South  Seas  in  the  Duf  in  1796.  The  month  of 
September  saw  the  close  of  the  long  life  of  eighty-five  years  of.  Mn. 
Howe,  who  had  shared  with  her  late  husband  in  the  anxieties,  perils, 
and  restrictions  connected  with  the  high-handed  prooedure  of  the 
French  in  Tahiti  in  1840  and  onward. 

Of  missionaries  in  actual  work  two  have  been  early  lost  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  Church.  In  July  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Hookxb,  6.A., 
died  at  Goimbatoor,  after  only  eighteen  months'  service.  He  wss  a 
very  devoted  missionary  of  great  promise.  In  the  same  month  the 
Central  African  mission  sustained  a  very  serious  loss  in  the  death, 
through  an  accident,  of  Dr.  Ebsnezbb  Sodthox.  Intense  in  energy 
smd  abundant  in  resources,  he  had  produced  a  broad  and  de^p 
impression  in  the  new  and  difficult  field  among  the  Wanyamwesi  in 
and  around  Urambo.  In  his  last  hours  of  extreme  sufiering  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  had  laid  a  solid  foundation  on 
which  others  might  build  to  the  honour  of  his  Divine  Master, 
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The  Directors,  deeply  sympathiaing  with  those  who  have  thus  been 
bereaved,  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  wives  of  five  of 
their  missionaiy  brethren — Mrs.  Mawbbt,  after  eighteen  years'  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Society,  first  at  Guddapah,  in  Southern 
India,  and  subsequently  at  Hankow,  in  China;  and  Mrs.  Emltn, 
after  fifteen  years*  service,  by  whose  removal  the  Travanoore  mission, 
and  especially  the  work  at  Pareychaley,  have  lost  a  true  missionary 
in  heart  and  life.  Tliree  others  have  been  early  taken  away  from 
the  fields  on  which  they  had  but  recently  entered,  and  where  their 
presence  and  influence  were  only  beginniug  to  be  felt — ^Mrs.  Cafsst, 
at  Antananarivo;  Mrs.  Nswell,  of  Savaii,  in  Samoa;  and  Mrs. 
CooPBB,  of  Huahine,  in  the  Society  Islands. 

The  Directors  have  much  pleasure  in  reporting  that  duriog  the 
year  vacancies  have  been  filled  up,  and  additions  made  to  the  staff 
of  labourers  in  various  fields  by  twenty- four  new  missionaries,  five  of 
whom  are  ladies.  The  total  number  of  missionaries  connected  with 
the  Society  has  thus  been  increased  since  the  last  anniversary  from 
156  to  166,  of  which  number  fifteen  are  ladies. 

DspuTATiON  Visits. 

From  the  time  of  the  Foreign  Secretary's  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  Directors  have  had  in  view  his  visiting  some  of  the 
principal  fields  occupied  by  the  Society ;  in  order  that,  by  personal 
intercourse  with  the  missionaries  at  their  stations,  by  detailed  infor- 
mation respecting  the  several  fields,  gained  upon  the  spot,  and  by 
inspection  of  the  work  which  is  being  carried  on,  not  only  by  this, 
but  by  other  societies,  he  might,  with  broader  and  more  intimate 
knowledge,  discharge  his  important  official  duties  and  aid  the  Directors 
in  their  efforts  to  csurry  out  the  gracious  plans  of  the  Divine  Head  of 
the  Church,  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

As,  during  the  past  year,  circumstances  appeared  to  be  specially 
fikvourable  for  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  leave  England  in  September,  and  proceed  first  to  India,  thence 
to  go  on  to  China,  and  to  return  to  England  by  way  of  South  Africa, 
visiting  in  his  course  all  the  stations  of  the  Society  in  these  impor- 
tant missions. 

As  it  was  deemed  very  desirablci  on  many  grounds,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  should  not  go  forth  on  this  mission  without  a  suitable 
colleague,  the  Directors  urgently  requested .  Mr«  Albert  Spioeri  the 
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Chainnan  of  the  Board  for  the  yeari  to  be  one  of  the  DepntatioD,  at 
least  through  India.  With  this  request  he  rery  kindly  oompUedj  but 
he  was  obliged  to  limit  that  oomplianoe  to  the  Indian  portion  of  the 
tour. 

The  yisit  of  the  Deputation  to  India  has  been  oarried  out  as 
arranged,  and  the  Dlreetors  haye  had  the  pleasure  of  weloondag  Mr. 
Spicer  on  his  return  to  England,  and  of  expressing  to  him  their  high 
appreciation  of  the  serrice  whioh  he  has  rendered.  The  Foreign 
Secxetaiy  is  now  in  Gliina,  and  thenoe  will  proceed  to  South  Afrios, 
as  has  been  planned.  The  Direotors  would  seek  for  him  the  Diyioe 
proteotion  and  guidance,  through  what  may  proTe  the  most  arduous 
part  of  his  tour,  and  will  hul  his  safe  return  with  much  pleasure, 
and  with  gratitude  to  God. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  it  was  deemed  adyisable,  by  the  Dlreotois, 
that  a  Deputation  should  visit  the  West  Indies  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  native  churches  in  British  Guiana  and  Jamaica, 
which  were  founded  by  miesionaries  of  the  Society,  but  tnm  whidi 
the  Society,  on  the  ground  of  its  object  and  ftmdamental  principle, 
have  been  for  several  years  gradually  withdrawing.  At  the  urgeat 
request  of  the  Board,  Mr.  Alexander  Hubbard,  one  of  the  Dfawotois, 
very  promptly  and  kindly  consented  to  undertake  this  important 
duty,  and  left  England  to  execute  his  mission  in  February  last, 
proceeding  first  to  British  Guiana  and  thenoe  to  Jamaica*  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Phi^p  Colbome,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  to  prosecute^  eo 
behalf  of  that  institution,  an  inquby,  in  most  points  agreetog  with 
that  which  the  Directors  of  this  Society  desb«d  to  be  madeii  Tlie 
return  of  the  Deputation  is  now  daily  expected. 

Chiha. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  Dhrectors,  few  of  whom  now  survive,  weie 
rejoicing  over  the  partial  removal  of  the  barriers  which  closed  the 
empire  of  China  against  Christian  aggression,  and  the  missionaries  of 
the  Society  were  about  to  meet  in  oonferenoe  at  Hong  Kong  to 
consider  the  use  whioh  should  be  made  of  the  measure  of  aocess  thsn 
accorded  to  them.  To*day,  the  Christian  Church  has  &r  greater 
reasons  for  rejoichig  and  gratitude,  for,  with  very  few  exceptioos^ 
the  whole  land  is  open  to  soldiers  of  the  Cross ;  and  godly  men,  With 
loyalty  to  their  Divine  Leader,  and  patience,  taot^  and  ldnd]|^ 
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bearing,  may  freely  deliver  their  high  message  of  life.  Now  wide 
openings  ezisty  and  now  the  men  and  the  money  are  needed  to  use 
promptly  and  vigorously  the  great  opportunity.  The  labours  in  the 
past  forty  years  have  been  blessed,  and  in  various  districts  ground 
has  been  suooessfuUy  occupied ;  and  the  progress  made  has  been  so 
sound  and  satis&otcxy  that  extension  of  the  field  has  been,  from  time 
to  tlme^  urged  upon  the  Directorp  by  the  missionary  brethren. 
Thus  it  was  planned  that  the  province  of  Sz  Ghuen,  far  to  the  west 
of  Hankovc,  should  be  entered  and  a  beginning  made  at  Chung-King. 
The  men  for  the  work  have  been  appointed  and  sent  out,  bu^, 
through  ill-health  and  death  among  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Hankow  mission,  the  execution  of  the  plan  has  been  for  a  time 
delayed. 

Another  extension  has  not  only  been  contemplated,  but  is  now 
being  carried  out  This  advance  is  the  result  of  success  in  the  Amot 
miflsion,  with  wliich  the  new  field  to  the  north-west  of  that  station  is 
connected.  In  1844,  soon  after  China  was  opened  to  Christian 
effort,  a  mission  was  commenced  at  Amoy,  and,  through  the  Divine 
blessing,  it  has  been  a  very  fruitfril  field.  Thus,  having  faithful 
native  pastors  and  preachers  in  and  around  Amoy,  with  Churches 
anxious  to  maintain  purity  of  communion,  liberal  in  the  support  of 
worship,  and  aggressive  in  spirit,  the  missionaries,  obedient  to  their 
Divine  commission,  have  looked  on  regions  beyond  for  land  to  be 
possessed  for  Christ,  and  selected  LengTong,  in  the  Xorth  River 
distriot,  as  probably  the  new  centre,  and  here  the  Rev.  C.  Budd  and 
Dr.  Palmer  are  making  preliminary  arrangements  for  cftrrying  on 
evangelistic  and  medical  work.  With  devout  thanksglv^ing  the 
Directors  learn  from  the  Rev.  J.  Macgowan's  report  of  the  Amoy 
mission  that  the  native  churches  hail  with  much  joy  and  enthusiasm 
this  extension  of  the  field  of  operation. 

With  a  view  to  extension  when  the  way  is  open,  the  Rev.  G.  John 
in  January  last,  in  company  with  Mr.  Archibald  of  the  National  Bible 
Society  of  Sootknd,  again  visited  the  province  of  Hunan,  to  the  south- 
west of  Hankow.  This  province  is  still  pervaded  by  the  old  conser- 
vative spirit,  which  prompts  to  a  firm  and  even  violent  resistance  to 
the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  its  cities.  In  this  tour  these  friends 
were  exposed  to  some  dani^er  from  an  excited  mob,  but  they  sustained 
^bodily  harm.    The  sphdt  of  the  people,  and  also  of  the  authorities. 
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was  eyidently  suob,  howoYer,  &b  to  indicate  that  advaaoe  is  not  at 
present  praotioable. 

In  yarious  fields  tbe  mlsslonarieSi  with  the  yalaable  aid  of  naiiti 
agents,  have  been  earnestly  oonduoting  the  seyeral  branehes  of 
Christian  effort  with  different  measores  of  suooess,  bat  all  finding 
encouragement.  Nameroos  are  the  plans  adopted  for  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  the  Gospel.  In  carrying  out  these  plant 
very  efficient  help  is  often  rendered  by  natiye  Christians,  some  of 
whom  show  themselves  to  be  men  of  rare  devotion  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  Mr.  Griffith  John,  whose  annual  reports  are  always  enooa- 
ragiDg  and  stimulating,  refers  with  grateful  joy  to  a  very  remark&Me 
man  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  tract  distribution. 

Such  ii  stances  of  sincerity  and  devotion  are    to    the  eanett 
missionary  refreshing  as  springs  in  tbe  desert.     He  rejoices  OTer 
them,  but  he  looks  also  beyond  them,  hoping  for  the  results  of  their 
example,  the  simple  teaching  of  their  lives  and  of  their  lips,    Tiiese 
he  often  does  not  see,  or  sees  them  only  after  a  long  interval.    Bat 
the  interval  is  not  barren  of  result     It  is  often  a  time  of  inwsrd 
conflict  between  oonviction  and  fear,  between  a  sense  of  duty  to 
Christ  and  dread  of  persecution  as  a  conseq^uence  of  Christian  pro- 
fession.    In  China  and  many  other  lands  the  fear  of  man  makes  only 
secret  disciples.    They  lack  the  moral  courage  to  brave  all  for  Christ 
The  missionary  who  goes  much  among  the  people,  and,  in  quiet 
conversation,  wins  the  confidence  of  the  thoughtful,  often  makes  this 
discovery.    The  Rev.  W.  Owen,  of  Hankow,  after  referring  in  bis 
report  to  one  such  Nicodemus,  goes  on  to  tell  of  another  who  had 
been  brought  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  Christ  as  his 
Lord  and  Saviour.    Well  may  Mr.  Owen  appeal  to  the  readers  of  his 
report  in  the  words,  "  Do  pray  for  such." 

T«70  other  instances  of  secret  discipleship  aro  referred  to  by  the 
Rev.  Geoi^e  Otren  in  his  report  of  his  work  in  Pbkino. 

In  tbe  same  report,  Mr.  Owen,  white  deeply  mourning  over  the 
dissension  and  spiritual  lifenessness  of  the  native  Chnrch  in  the  East 
City  at  Peking,  is  able  to  point  out  one  bright  and  encouraging 
exception. 

Respecting  work  in  the  West  City  in  Peking,  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Meech 
reports  that  **  the  daily  attendance  at  the  street  ohapels  has  been  most 
encouraging.    Many  faces  are  well  known,  and  it  is  believed  that 
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not  a  tew  are  conyinoed  of  the  trath  of  Ghriatiaiiitjy  but  are  kept 
from  an  open  confession  of  Christ  by  their  official  position  or  their 
connections. 

The  Bey.  J.  Sadler^s  health  liaying  been  restored  by  a  visit  to 
England,  he  returned  to  Amoy  at  the  close  of  1882,  and  resumed  his 
earnest  labours,  commenced  there  sixteen  years  ago.  Recognising 
the  importance  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  life  and  interest  of 
those  who  are  most  influential  in  the  native  Ciuristiau  community, 
he,  on  entering  again  on  his  work,  met  in  conference,  as  has  been 
the  practice  at  Hul-an,  which  is  under  his  charge,  the  native  agents 
and  chief  men.  To  this  conference  and  its  effects  he  refers  ia  his 
report. 

Other  grounds  for  satisfSEiction  and  thankfulness  are  referred  to  by 
the  missionary  brethren.  The  Bev.  J.  C.  Edge  reports  very  favour- 
ably of  the  purity  of  life,  the  earnestness  in  Gliristian  work,  and  the 
intelligent  and  harmonious  procedure  of  the  members  of  the  native 
church  at  Hoko  Eono. 

This  testimony  is  especially  gratifying,  as  Hong  Kong  abounds 
with  seductive  influences. 

Shanghai,  as  being  a  busy  and  populous  port,  and  i(  centre  to 
which  thousands,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  come  for  business 
purposes,  is  another  city  in  which  the  missionary  has  to  prosecute  his 
work  in  the  fkoe  of  many  and  great  obstacles.  Here,  forty  years  ago. 
Dr.  Medhurst  and  Dr.  Lockhart  commenced  a  mission,  and  here, 
after  thirty-five  years'  service,  the  Rev.  W.  Muirhead  is  still  young 
in  evangelistic  earnestness,  though  growing  old  in  years ;  and  still, 
though  the  field  is  a  difficult  one,  believing  in  the  power  of  the 
Qospel,  and  with  unabated  diligence  embracing  every  opportunity  of 
preachhig  it.  Here  many  a  native,  from  outlying  districts,  receives 
from  him  and  other  missionaries,  and  carries  to  his  home,  the  good 
seed  of  the  Word,  which  germhiates  and  brings  forth  fruit  seen  by 
the  eye  of  Gfod,  though  the  sower  knows  nothing  of  the  blessed  eflect 
of  his  work. 

Mr.  Muirhead's  report  gives  a  saddening  account  of  his  hard  field 
of  labour,  which,  however,  though  widely  overspread  by  idolatrous 
influences,  has  presented  not  a  few  instances  of  Christian  fruitfulness. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Caittok,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Morrison's 
difficult  but  still  fruitful  literary  labours  three-quarters  of  a  century 
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ago,  are  to-day,  as  then,  bard  to  be  won  for  Ohrist.  Tbeold  open  and 
Tiolent  opposition  to  tbe  Clirlatian  message,  bas,  for  tbe  moot  part, 
subsided,  but  tbere  remain  a  fatal  deadness  and  stolid  indifferenoe  to 
the  bigb  claims  of  tbe  tmtb  of  tbe  (Gospel  upon  tbe  intellect  and 
heart,  which  deadness  only  tbe  Spirit  of  Gh>d  can  remote.  Tbe  Rer. 
T.  W.  Pearce  whooe  station  is  Canton,  confirms  tbis  representaUon 
in  bis  report 

But  all  are  not  spiritually  dead  in  Canton  and  its  snrronnding 
districts.  Tbere  are  instances  of  life  and  earnestness  in  tbe  midst  of 
widely  prevailing  indi£ference.  A  yeiy  gratifying  illustration  of  this 
is  referred  to  in  tbe  report  of  tbe.Rey  £.  R.  Eicbler,  who  bis  dharge 
of  the  PoKLO  mission,  bordering  on  that  of  Canton. 

The  work  of  the  Society  in  Mongolia  was  commenoed  in  1819  by 

the  Key.  Edward  Stallybraas^  and  was  carried  on  by  bim  and  the 

Rey.  William  Swan  until  1841,  when  it  was  suppressed  bj  the 

Russian  S)  nod.    In  1870,  tbe  Directors  baying  decided  to  re-opea 

the  mission,  the  Rey.  J.  Gilmour  was  appointed  to  tbis  di£Boult  duty. 

He,  making  bis  home  at  Peking,  annnally  took  long   touts  fai 

Mongolia,  where  be  gained  access  to  tbe  people  in  hamlets,  Buddhist 

temples,  and  elsewhere ;  while,  in  tbe  winter,  be  sought  out  and 

instructed  Mongolians  who,  for  trade  and  other  purposes,  yisitad 

Peking.    As  be  has  been  spending  a  few  months  hi  England,  this 

branch  of  work  has  been  for  a  time  interrupted.     The  mode  in 

which  that  mission  shall  hereafter  be  carried  on  will  be  discussed  bj 

the  Foreign  Secretary  with  tbe  brethren  in  Peking,  wben  he  tints 

that  station,  and  subsequently  with  tbe  Durectors  on  bis  return  to 

England. 

India. 

The  work  in  India,  carried  on  in  former  years  by  Ghristisa 
Societies,  represented  by  men  remarkable  in  reeouroes,  taot,  sad 
persistence,  was  not  in  yain.  Success  in  many  forms,  of  tbe  highest 
and  of  a  secondary  Idnd,  has  attended  their  indefatigable  labour. 
Thus  the  workers  of  to-day  are  truly  building  on  foundations  lidd 
long  ago  in  troublous  times,  and  under  oiroumstanoee  muoh  less 
f ayourable  than  their  own.  These,  like  their  predeoessors,  obedient 
to  thebr  Diyine  Lord,  animated  by  His  Spirit,  and  sympatfiising  wiHi 
Him  in  a  desire  to  bless  mankind,  are  also  earnest  In  effort,  and  an 
adapting  theur  methods  to  tbe  changed  oiroumstanoes  of  tbe  present 
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daji  but  tUll  meeting  the  oil  foe — the  roBistaace  of  the  natural  man 
to  the  supreme  daims  of  Christ. 

Actiyity,  though  Yazylng  with  the  oiroumstanoes  *of  the  field|  is 
going  on  around  evezy  oentre  of  the  Society's  work  in  India,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin,  and,  through  God's  blessing,  it  is 
producing  results  growing  in  measure,  decade  after  decade.  An 
examination  of  the  statistical  tables  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India, 
reoently  published,  which  have  been  drawn  up  from  returns  sent  in 
in  1851, 1861,  1871,  and  1881,  or  of  the  table  renting  to  the  work 
of  this  Society,  abstracted  fh)m  the  same,*  will  show  progress,  both 
of  an  educational  and  a  religious  kind,  which  may  well  encourage'the 
mlflsionaries  in  the  field,  and  with  them  the  Christian  Church  in 
every  land. 

But  while  there  is  much  reason  to  be  thankful  for  what  has  been 
aooomplished,  it  is  a  £Mt  which  should  deeply  move  the  heart  of 
God's  people,  that  only  the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness  of  heathenism 
and  irreligion  in  India  has  been  won  and  brought  under  Christian 
culture.  The  Beport  of  the  Bengal  Auxiliary  very  urgently  sets 
forth  this  bet  in  relation  to  the  district  in  and  around  Calcutta  and 
Berhampore. 

Such  statements  may  be  greatly  multiplied  in  reference  to  other 
diatriots  in  India.  In  view  of  such  facts,  and  of  the  urgent  need  of 
an  increased  number  of  suitable  agents  to  occupy  the  wide  fields  of 
heathendom  in  India  open  to  missionary  effort,  the  Directors,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year,  resolved  to  employ,  as  ordained  Evangelists, 
native  Christians  of  tried  character,  and  qualified  by  education  and 
experience  to  engage  in  the  enlightenment  of  their  fellow-countrymen. 
Acting  on  this  resolution  the  South  India  District  Committee  of  the 
Society,  in  January  last,  ordained  to  this  branch  of  service  three 
native  brethren,  whom  they  knew  well,  and  approved,  and  who  are 
now  oanying  on  Evangelistio  work  in  the  districts  of  Bangalore, 
Bellary,  and  Tripatoor  respectively. 

But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Statistical  Tables  by 
no  means  show  all  the  religious  results  of  Christian  work  in  India. 
Under  the  suiftce  of  an  idolatrous  appearance  there  are  often  deep 
heart-workings,  firm  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
holy  aspirationa  after  a  true  Christian  life,  the  existence  of  which  is 

«8ee  "  MissioKABT  CBRomcLB"  for  April,  page  105. 
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often  little  suBpeoted  even  by  those  who  have  been  mahily  inBtra- 
mental  in  their  produotion.  Eveiy  missionary  knows  that  there  is  a 
broad  underlying  stratum  of  Christian  result  in  India  which  is 
prevented  from  coming  to  the  light  of  public  profession  by  the  hsrd 
conditions  of  Hindoo  society.  A  touching  illustration  of  this  is  giren 
in  a  letter  from  the  Bev.  I.  H.  Hacker,  of  Netoob,  in  Travancore. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Bacon,  the  senior  missionary  in  the  large  district 
of  G(JDDAPA.H,  in  Southern  India,  refers,  in  his  report,  to  a  movement 
quietly  and  steadily  going  on  among  the  Sudraa  in  the  villages  visited 
by  him  and  by  the  native  agents  under  his  superintendence.  People 
of  this  class  occupying  a  good  position  in  Hindoo  society  there,  and 
being  surrounded  by  numerous  family  connections,  find  many  obstades 
standing  in  the  way  of  their  public  profession  of  faith  in  Christ ;  .bat, 
in  not  a  few  casev,  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  Diylne 
life  exists.  The  report  of  the  district  shows  the  oiroumstanoes, 
difficulty,  and  hopeful  spiritual  tendings  -of  some  of  these  people. 

A  similar  movement,  among  people  of  the  same  caste,  appears  to 
be  going  on  in  the  Ooott  district,  which  is  to  the  north-west  of 
Caddapah.  The  Bev.  W.  W.  Stephenson  writes  in  hopeful  terms  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  apparently  going  on  in  his  field  oi 
labour. 

By  a  wisely-arranged  division  of  labour,  which  exists  among  the 
several  missionaries  in  a  district,  some  give  much  time  to  itinerating 
at  fitting  seasons.  To  this  department  the  Bev.  E.  Lewis,  of 
Bellabt,  has  long  devoted  himself,  and  been  much  blessed  in  his 
work.  He  is  now  well  known  and  much  respected  in  the  laige  di^ 
trict  which  he  periodically  visits. 

Itinerating  by  boat  and  otherwise  is  perseveringly  carried  on  hj 
the  Bev.  W.  B.  Phillips,  of  the  Bebhahpobe  mission.  He,  ako, 
jwhile  finding  much  to  encourage,  has  the  disappointment  of  seeing 
many  instances  of  the  fear  of  man  and  of  social  difficulties  preventing 
public  Christian  profession. 

Bazaar  preaching  is  a  form  of  Christian  work  which  has  long  been 
practised  in  the  large  cities  in  India,  and  is  still  carried  on  with  nie- 
ful  results.  It  is  a  difficult  kind  of  service,  which  needs  specid 
qualifications,  both  natural  and  acquhred,  for  its  successful  disohsige^ 
The  good  seed  is  truly  sown  by  the  wayside,  but  it  is  committed  to 
Divine  care,  and  it  is  often,  though  after  many  days,  found  to  hate 
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been  fraitfal.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins,  of  Calcutta,  baa  now  for 
Borne  years  given  himself  to  this  work  among  other  duties,  and  in 
carrying  it  on  meets  with  a  fietir  measure  of  encouragement. 

The  report  of  the  Bargalorb  district  refers  to  much  and  varied 
work  carried  on  at  and  around  that  centre.  The  Rev.  J.  Paul|  the 
native  pastor  of  the  Canarese  church,  gives  an  intereBting  and  hopeful 
account  of  meetings  regularly  held  for  evangelistic  purposes  in  the 
town  of  Bangalore.  He  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  valuable  and  growing 
influence  of  the  Bible  upon  the  minds  of  many  who,  as  yet,  stand 
outside  the  circle  of  the  native  Christian  community. 

The  work  of  the  Bev.  E.  P.  Rice  is  chiefly  In  the  country  around 
Bangalore,  respecting  which  he  snppMes  interesting  details. 

While,  among  the  native  Christians  in  India,  there  have  been 
some  very  striking  instances  of  aggressiveness  for  Christ,  and  matiy, 
in  a  more  public  manner,  and  others,  by  quiet  and  less  visible 
means,  have  sought  to  lead  their  neighbours  to  forsake  the  paths  of 
error  and  enter  on  the  way  of  life  in  Christ,  such  action  has  been  ex- 
ceptional. A  recognition  of  the  duty  of  personal  effort  among  others 
for  Christ's  sake  has  not  generally  shown  itself  in  a  practical  form 
among  native  church  members,  and  thus  this  Christian  service  has 
been  too  much  left  to  an  appointed  and  paid  native  agency.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  is  very  pleasing  to  find  aggressive  movements  going 
on  in  some  Christian  circles  in  India.  The  Rev.  B.  Manasseh,  the 
native  pastor  at  one  of  the  out-stations  in  the  Netooe  district  in 
Travancore,  in  his  report  refers  to  earnest  and  prayerful  evangelistic 
work  carried  on  by  Christian  women  of  his  congregation,  with 
evident  tokens  of  the  Divine  blessing. 

While  bearing  testimony  to  the  progress  and  spiritual  life  in  the 
churches  in  the  villages  aroimd  Cuddapah,  Mr.  Bacon  makes  special 
reference  to  the  Christian  aggressiveness  of  godly  women  among  the 
Church  members. 

These  are  veiy  hopeful  signs. 

Much  valuable  preparatory  Christian  work  is  being  carried  on  by 
missionary  societies  in  high  schools,  though  at  present  with  but 
limited  visible  result.  For  many  urgent  social  reason?,  the  spiritual 
effects  of  effort  in  this  department  are  often  carefully  concealed,  if 
not  persistently  repressed.  But  now  and  again  the  anxious  troubled 
spirit  of  a  pupil  unburdens  itself  to  his  teacher  in  the  private  per- 
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Bonal  intercourse  whioli  the  misaionary  seeks  to  maintaio,  and  then 
the  serrant  of  Christ,  who  watches  for  souls,  finds  high  encourage- 
ment, and  goes  on  his  way  with  refreshed  spirit.  The  Ber.  W.  £. 
Richards  has  only  recently  entered  on  missionary  life  in  Madbas, 
where  he  is  carrying  on  work  in  this  department  with  a  dear  recog- 
nition of  its  chief  object,  and  of  the  vantage-ground  he  is  occupying 
for  ezerthig  a  life-long  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  high- 
class  yootlis,  and  for  leading  them  to  a  higher  discipleahip  under  the 
Great  Teacher. 

The  Bey.  T.  E.  Slater,  who  returned  to  India  at  the  close  of  last 
year  with  restored  health,  and  has  made  Bangalore  his  new  centre 
for  special  work  among  Educated  Hindoos,  has  entered  upon  it  with 
vigour  and  encouragement.    He  writes  hopefully. 

The  Directors  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the 
"  Ck>mmission  of  Inquiry  on  Education  "  appointed  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  India. 

During  several  months  of  the  past  year  the  Commissioners,  having 
as  their  president  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hunter,  have,  in  a  most 
thorough  and  impartial  manner,  collected  evidence. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  is  now  being  prepared  and  may  be 
expected  to  be  issued  in  a  short  time.  The  inquby  has  been  regarded 
in  India  with  very  deep  interest,  and  the  Commissioners  on  their 
visits  to  important  centres  have  met  with  a  very  enthusiastio  recep- 
tion. Well  may  it  be  so,  for  the  outcome  of  this  inquiry  may  be  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire  native  population,  affecting  the 
highest  in  the  land,  but  also  touching  and  blessing  the  lowest 

From  what  is  known  of  the  evidence  given,  there  appears  to  be 
much  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  result  of  the  inquiiy  will  be 
emphatically  in  confirmation  of  the  broad  and  just  principles  of  the 
''Despatch  on  General  Education  in  India,"  issued  in  1854,  and  thui 
in  favour  of  extending  primary,  vernacular,  and  popular  education  in 
the  country,  which  was  one  great  object  in  that  Despatch. 

The  past  history  of  this  Society's  work  in  India  shows  that,  beaidei 
taking  part  in  higher  education,  much  has  been  done  in  extending 
education  among  the  masses,  and  in  some  of  its  fields  of  operationi 
this  has  been  attended  with  very  marked  social  as  well  as  religiooB 
effect  In  any  new  departure  in  respect  to  education,  which  may 
arise  out  of  the  inquiry  which  has  been  lately  carried  on,  the  Dlrectofii 
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and  the  Society  which  they  represent,  hope  that  the  Oovemment  of 
India  will  adopt  and  keep  to  the  liaes  laid  down  in  the  Despatch  of 
lS5i,  They  desire  no  fayour  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid,  because 
tfiey  are  a  Missionary  Society,  but  they  would  ask  that  a  fair  field 
for  educational  work  be  accorded  to  them,  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
successfully  carry  on  secular  education,  wl&ether  of  a  primary  or  of  a 
higher  order,  they  may  be  dealt  with  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
applied  to  other  institutions  which  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Another  event,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  important  influence 
on  the  various  missions  in  India,  took  place  at  the  dose  of  the  year, 
when  the  second  Decennial  Missionary  Conference  was  held  in 
Calcutta,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  K.C.S.I ,  O.B.y 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Almora  District  Committee  of  this 
Society.  The  meetings  were  attended  by  four  hundred  and  sixty 
members,  including  numerous  female  and  native  missionarieSi  and 
representing  twenty-four  churches  and  societies ;  and,  during  its  pro- 
ceedings, which  occupied  six  days,  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  closely 
related  to  the  missionary  enterprise,  were  discussed.  A  full  report  < 
of  the  Conference  is  about  to  be  published,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  missionary  literature. 

The  visit  of  the  Deputation  to  India  has  been  a  source  of  much 
pleasure  and  encouragement  alike  to  the  missionaries,  the  native 
agents,  and  the  Cliristian  communities  through  the  whole  circuit  of 
their  tour.  Numerous  letters  and  reports  make  very  gratifying 
reference  to  it,  as  having  produced  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on 
the  circle  of  missionaries  as  well  as  on  that  of  their  people.  A  general 
report  of  their  visit  will  shortly  be  received  from  the  members  of  the 
Deputation,  which  the  Dhrectors  wiU  gladly  welcome,  and  will  study 
with  the  attention  which  it  claims.  This  report,  with  those  from 
other  fields,  will  form  the  basis  for  a  full  discussion  on  the  return  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary  from  his  tour  among  the  stations  in  South 
Africa.  Then  the  whole  of  the  missions  which  have  been  visited  will 
come  under  review  by  the  Board,  in  personal  conference  with  the 
Deputation,  and  with  the  valuable  aid  of  the  full  information  which 
they  will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  many  questionsi  which 
will  demand  consideration. 
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class  youths,  and  for  leading  them  to  a  higher  discipleship  under  the 
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year  with  restored  health,  and  has  made  Bangalore  his  new  centra 
for  special  work  among  Educated  Hindoos,  has  entered  upon  it  with 
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The  Directors  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  report  of  the 
"  Commission  of  Inquiry  on  Education  "  appointed  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

During  several  months  of  the  past  year  the  Commissioners,  having 
as  their  president  the  Honourable  Mr.  Hunter,  have,  in  a  most 
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emphatically  in  confirmation  of  the  broad  and  just  prindples  of  the 
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the  country,  which  was  one  great  object  in  that  Despatch. 

The  past  history  of  this  Society's  work  in  India  shows  that,  besides 
taking  part  in  higher  education,  much  has  been  done  in  extending 
education  among  the  masses,  and  in  some  of  its  fields  of  operation, 
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and  the  Society  which  they  represent,  hope  that  the  QoTemment  of 
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1854.     They  desire  no  favour  in  the  form  of  grants-in-aid,  because 
ihej  are  a  Missionary  Society,  but  they  would  ask  that  a  fair  field 
for  educational  work  be  accorded  to  them,  and  that,  so  far  as  they 
ancoessfully  carry  on  secular  education,  whether  of  a  primary  or  of  a 
higher  order,  they  may  be  dealt  with  ou  the  same  principles  as  those 
applied  to  other  institutions  which  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work. 
Another  event,  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  important  influence 
on  the  various  missions  in  India,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  the  second  Decennial  Missionary  Conference  was  held  in 
Calcutta,  presided  over  by  the  Hon.  Sir  H.  Ramsay,  K.G.S.I.,  O.B., 
who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Almora  District  Committee  ot  this 
Society.    The  meetings  were  attended  by  four  hundred  and  sixty 
member?.  Including  numerous  female  and  native  missionaries,  and 
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Fehalb  Eduoatiok. 


This  departmeDt  of  Christian  work  is  not  only,  year  by  year, 
gaining  a  firmer  hold  on  the  sympathies  of  the  Christian  Ohnroh,  end 
its  importaoce  being  more  widely  recognised,  bnt  the  circle  in  which 
female  educational  work  is  being  earned  on  is  very  rapidly  increasiog. 
In  every  part  of  the  Society's  field  of  operations,  its  agents  regard 
this  department  as  one  which  claims  mnch  attention ;  not  merelj, 
nor  chiefly,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  in  this  generation  deriye 
benefit  from  the  efforts  put  forth  on  their  behalf,  bnt  also,  looking 
into  the  future,  with  a  view  to  the  the  far-reaching  advantages  which, 
in  years  to  come,  will  certainly  be  secured  as  the  result  of  work  well 
done  now. 

Though  during  the  year,  through  resignatioUi  there  have  been 
changes  in  the  list  of  female  missionaries  of  the  Society,  thehr  number 
is  now  one  more  than  at  the  close  of  the  last  missionaiy  year— Tia, 
fifteen.  But  the  Directors  gladly  recognise  that,  through  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  missionaries,  the  efficient 
aid  of  other  ladies,  and  the  employment  of  a  goodly  band  of  Dative 
Bible-women  and  teachers,  the  field  of  female  education  atretohei  ftf 
beyond  that  which  can  be  possibly  occupiti  by  those  who  are  the 
missionaries  of  the  Society, 

In  former  years,  not  fkr  distant,  there  was  no  country  in  which 
opposition  to  female  education  was  more  persistent  than  in  India. 
The  obstruction  experienced  by  godly  women,  who  had  accompanied 
their  husbands  to  India  to  win  the  people  to  Christ— obstruction  to 
that  which  they  regarded  as  their  proper  mission — ^burdened  their 
hearts,  and  taxed  their  ingenuity  to  devise  means  for  gainbg  aooees 
to  those  who  were  unjustly  walled-ln  by  hard  custom,  or  were  left  to 
live  and  die  in  mental  vacancy  and  ignorance.  These  early  worken 
made  beghmings,  and  died  hi  faith  that  a  brighter  day  would  oome 
for  the  daughters  of  India,  and  it  has  come  to  gladden  and  enooong* 
the  workers  of  to-day.  The  Directors  rejoice  in  the  earnest  co- 
operation of  numerous  other  societies  in  this  great  enterprise  ^ 
which  the  field  is  broad,  and  promises,  to  prayerful  effort,  ^ 
abundance  of  gratifying  results. 

The  statistics  of  missions  in  India,  recently  published,  show  a  tc7 
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decided  progress  in  the  Society's  work  in  this  department  during  the 
decade  ending  1881.    They  give  the  following  figures : — 
London  Mitiionary  Society,  India,    Female  MtBiion, 

PUTiU—  lUl  1861  1871  1881 

Day 1,629  2  807  2,840  4,769 

Boarding 514  604  ~  43d 

Zeoana —  —  97  610 

2,143  2,911  2,937  5,804 

Thus,  while  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  1871  was  2,937,  of 
which  97  were  in  Zenanas,  the  total  in  1881  was  5,804,  including 
610  Zenana  pupils.  Well  may  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  of  toil,  and  those  In  Britain  and  elsewhere  who 
sympathise  with  and  aid  them,  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

An  important  addition  to  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  work  in 
and  around  Calcutta,  has  been  made  by  the  opening,  in  May  last,  of 
the  new  training  and  Zenana  home,  which,  in  the  last  Report,  was 
referred  to  as  near  completion.  The  use  for  which  the  building 
is  designed  is  threefold — to  provide  a  residence  for  teachers  of  the 
Society's  girls'  schools,  and  for  Zenana  Tisitors ;  to  secure  accom- 
modation for  a  normal  class  of  girls  in  training  for  educational  work  ; 
and  to  furnish  a  residence  for  the  Society's  lady  missionaries.  The 
maintenance  of  this  commodious  building,  with  the  various  forms  of 
useful  work  connected  with  it,  will  involve  a  considerable  increase  of 
expenditure,  in  meeting  which  the  Directors  and  the  Ladles'  Com- 
mittee seek  the  aid  of  all  friends  of  true  Christian  progress. 

The  Rev.  E.  Lewis,  whose  wide  itineration,  carried  on  for  many 
years  in  the  Bellart  district  in  South  India,  has  given  him  ample 
opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  value  of  Female  Missions, 
in  his  report  for  the  past  year,  writes  that  there  is  hardly  any  branch 
of  our  mission  work  more  important  at  the  present  time  than  this, 
and  none  of  greater  interest. 

The  late  Mrs.  Emlyn,  of  Fabktchalet,  in  Travancore,  whose  day 
of  earthly  labour  closed  in  November  last,  was  a  devoted  labourer 
ia  the  cause  of  Female  MisBions,  and,  in  her  own  quiet  and  thought- 
ful way,  notwithstanding  feeble  health,  exerted  a  very  valuable 
influence  in  a  large  country  district. 

Those  who  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  restrictions  of  caste 
la  India,  and  the  obstacles  it  places  in  the  way  of  the  Christian 

worker,  will  appreciate  the  remarkable  progress  and  cbange  to  which 
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Mn.  Baylls  Thomson's  report  of  work  in  the  Nbtoos  district  in 
Travanoore  refers. 

In  his  report  of  the  mission  on  Tutuila,  one  of  the  Samosn  gioup 
of  Islands,  the  Rev.  C.  Phillips  refers  to  the  esmest  work  in  female 
edncation  carried  on  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  Tiirough  efforts  for  the 
improTement  of  the  wives  of  the  native  pastors  and  othen,  the 
ioflueDoe  of  her  work  is  spread  over  a  wide  circle,  indnding  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  island. 

Miss  Heyshamf  who  has,  for  some  years,  been  a  valnable  co- 
operator  in  this  branch  of  work  in  Calcutta,  brings  her  experience  to 
bear  on  the  objection  to  female  education,  as  carried  on  in  mission- 
schools  in  India,  that  even  in  a  religious  point  of  view  these  schools 
are  of  but  little  use.  In  the  report  of  Bengal  Auxiliary,  she  gives  to 
this  statement  her  most  emphatic  denial. 

The  report  of  work  in  and  around  Naoercoil,  in  Travanoore, 
contains  a  remarkable  testimony  by  a  heathen  mau,  whidi  is  related 
by  one  of  the  native  Bible- women  : — *^  When  the  loamen  are  wHling, 
the  whole  country  will  embrace  Christianity."  There  is  much  truth 
in  these  words,  and  thus  much  reason  for  a  liberal  and  prayerful 
suppert  of  female  education  in  India  and  other  lands. 

Madagasoab. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  many  anxious  thoughts  have 
been  directed  to  Madagascar,  whose  highest  interests  have  appeared 
to  be  imperilled  in  consequence  of  demands  made  by  the  Grovemmeni 
of  France  that  the  Malagasy  Government  shall  consent  to  a  French 
protectorate  over  the  north-western  coast  of  the  island,  from  Cape 
Ambro  to  the.  Port  of  Mojanga,  a  tract  of  country  of  undefioad 
boundaries  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned,  and  which,  in  the 
event  of  its  occupation  by  a  foreign  power,  would  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  evils  inseparable  from  an  uncertain  or  divided  jurisdiction.   In 
respect  to  this  question,  there  are  aspects  which  espedallyand 
urgently  claim  the  attention,  not  of  this  Society  alone,  but  of  a 
larger  circle  beyond — aspects  relating  to  the  social,  educational,  and 
religious  progress  of  the  Malagasy,  which,  during  the  past  sixtj 
years,  the  missionaries  of  the  Society  have  done  so  much  to  promote. 
Believing  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  enforce 
compliance  with  their  demands  would  probably  lead  to  a  long  and 
disastrous  war  and  to  a  serious  interruption  of  the  beneficial  woric 
being  carried  on  by  the  several  Christian  missions  in  the  island,  the 
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Direotora  considered  it  advisable  to  lay  before  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  a  statement  respeoting  the  important  social  and  religions 
intereats  which  would  be  injarionsly  afifeoted  by  the  action  threatened 
by  the  French.  On  the  arrival  in  Paris  of  fche  envoys  of  the  Queen 
and  Oovemment  of  Madagascar  commissioned  to  visit  Europe  and 
America  in  connection  with  the  French  claims,  and  also  to  propose  a 
revision  of  existing  treaties,  the  Directors  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  conveying  to  them  their  cordial  greetings  as  the  representatives  of 
their  Sovereign  and  her  Qovemment.  Subsequently,  when  they  came 
to  London,  the  Directors  and  friends  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming 
them. at  a  meeting  at  the  Mission  House,  and  of  expressing  their 
deep  sympathy  with  the  Queen,  the  Qovemment,  and  the  people 
of  Madagascar  in  the  serious  political  and  other  dangers  which 
threaten  their  country.  Recognising  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
cane,  the  Directors  have  sought,  and  have  invited  the  friends  of  the 
Society  to  join  them  in  seeking  the  intervention  of  the  King  of  Kings, 
who,  during  the  past  history  of  Christian  missions  in  the  island,  has, 
in  a  very  marked  manner,  watched  over,  controlled,  and  guided  His 
servants  in  their  efforts  to  benefit  the  Malagasy  and  extend  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  among  them. 

Recently  the  Directors  heard  with  pleasure,  that  at  this  grave 
crisis  the  native  ministers  and  the  church  members  of  the  mission  in 
and  around  the  capital,  remembering  Qod's  gracious  aid  rendered  in 
past  days  of  trouble,  have  together,  in  a  crowded  meeting  in  one  of 
the  memorial  churches  (a  very  fitting  place  of  assembly),  sought  the 
deliverance  of  the  Most  High  firom  the  manifold  dangers  to  which  as 
a  people  they  are  exposed. 

But  while  apprehension  has  widely  prevailed,  both  among  the 
missionaries  and  their  people,  the  Directors  are  thankful  to  be  able 
to  state  that  the  work  of  the  Society  hae  thus  hx  gone  on  without 
interruption.  This  is  evident  from  the  united  report  of  the  mission 
for  the  last  two  years  (for  none  was  issued  in  1881),  which  has  just 
been  received.  In  this  document  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages,  the 
brethren  give  a  simple  and  frank  statement  respecting  their  several 
fields  and  departments  of  work.  The  bright  and  the  dark  aspects 
are  clearly  brought  out  to  view,  and  the  whole  is  written  with  an 
evident  desire  on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  that  those  who  read 
should  distinctly  understand  their  position  and  various  fbrms  of  work 
imd  also  their  difficulties  and  their  encouragementSi  and  thae«ho«ld| 
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in  true  8jmpatby»  praise  God  with  them  for  what  has  been  aooom- 
pliBhed,  and,  bj  thelrprayera,  aid  in  promoting  awide  spiritaal  saooetB. 

The  first  pages  of  the  repcnrt  oontain  a  valuable  introduction  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  B.  Briggs,  the  secretary  of  the  district  committee 
in  Im^rina  (the  central  province). 

The  introduction  is  followed  by  a  brief  report  by  the  Bev.  R. 
Baron,  the  secretary  of  a  very  interesting  and  important  institation 
— THE  Native  Mibsionabt  Sogibtt — which  has  been  in  existence 
about  fourteen  years,  and  is  growing  in  usefulness  in  the  island. 

Next  come  reports  from  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  districts  or 
missionary  institutions.  Each  church  in  the  capital  is  regarded  as 
an  ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  large  district  containing  numerous  oon- 
gregationSy  schools,  ^.,  and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  super 
intending  missionary  with  the  aid  of  native  pastors  and  others.  The 
church  and  district  of  Aicbatonakakoa  has  been  for  a  few  months 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  T.  T.  MatthewSy  who  for  eight  yean,  till 
his  health  seriously  failed,  carried  on  a  vigorous  and  successful  wozk 
in  Vonisongo. 

The  church  and  district  of  Ampabibe  were  for  many  years  ander 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  W.  £.  Oousins,  but  recently,  in  conseqaeace 
of  Mr.  Cousins'  full  occupation  in  Bible  revision,  the  Bev.  R.  Baron 
has  taken  the  superintendence. 

The  Akalakelt  district  has  been  for  the  last  six  years  assooiated 
with  the  College,  and  ia  now  in  the  charge  of  the  tutors — ^the  Rot. 
Q.  Cousins  and  Bev.  T.  Capsey,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  Montgomery  took  charge  of  the  Akbo&ipotst  distriot 
in  lb70.  Returning  from  England  last  year  with  restored  health  io 
his  former  sphere,  he  met  with  a  very  cordial  welcome  from  his 
people.    To  this  and  other  points  he  refers  in  his  report 

The  districts  of  Ankadibbvava  and  Ambatoxabga  have  been  amal- 
gamated, and  their  90  congregations,  7,617  church  members,  19,168 
adherents,  and  77  schools,  are  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  C.  Jukes, 
with  a  native  pastor,  and  other  helpers. 

For  eighteen  years  the  Rev.  B.  Briggs  has  had  charge  of  the 
Ampaharinana  district.  The  report  indicates  steady  work  and 
encouraging  progress. 

In  the  autumn  of  1881,  on  his  return  from  England,  the  Bev.  J. 
lUchardson,  in  addition  to  his  dutiee  in  the  Normal  ScfaooJ,  took  the 
superintendence  of  the  Faeavohitba  district. 
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In  the  Capital  the  work  of  Beveral  im^titutions  essential  to  the 
Bucoessfdl  conduct  of  a  large  mission  is  carried  on.  Gliief- among 
these  is  the  Collegb,  which  was  commenced  in  1869  as  a  training 
class  for  native  preachers.  With  this  branch  of  work  the  Rev.  G. 
Cousins  has  been  from  the  first  connected  ;  and  now  with  his  colleague, 
the  Rev.  T.  Capsey,  B.  A.,  reports  on  this  department. 

Another  valuable  institution  necessary  to  a  sound  intellectual 
advance  of  the  people  is  the  Normal  Sohool.  This  is  under  the 
vigorous  management  of  Mr.  Richardson,  who,  with  deep  thankfulness 
and  prayer,  looks  upon  the  spreading  and  useful  influence  of  his  work 
in  former  years.    His  report  is  full  of  encouragement. 

Tliat  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  mission,  The  Pbsss, 
has  been  fully  employed  in  its  useful  work  under  Mr.  Parrett,  who 
has  now  for  twenty  years  superintended  this  department. 

At  a  distance  from  Antananarivo,  and  unconnected  with  the 
churches  there,  are  several  districts,  which  are  under  the  charge  of 
missionaries  who  reside  at  country  stations.  One  of  these  is  Ambo- 
HiMAivaA,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province  of  Im^rina.  This  station 
and  district  are  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wills,  who  returned 
from  England  last  July,  when,  upon  re-entering  upon  his  former  field, 
he  found  much  to  call  for  g^titude. 

The  large  district  of  Yonizonoo,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Capital, 
formerly  conaisted  of  two  districts ;  but  in  1879  they  were  amalga- 
mated, and  the  whole  has  from  that  time  been  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Stribling,  with  the  aid  of  native  pastors 
and  others.  This  field  makes  very  heavy  demands  on  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  missionary.  Here,  in  former  years,  much  valuable 
foundation  work  was  done  by  Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Stribling's  report 
gives  indication  of  continued  activity,  but  he  writes  with  some 
discouragement  respecting  the  state  of  religion  among  the  people. 

The  station  at  the  port  of  Tamatavb,  and  the  large  district  around, 
inhabited  by  the  Betsimisaraka  tribe,  are  now  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
Shaw,  who,  after  nine  years  of  work  in  Fianarantsoa,  removed  to 
Tamatave  at  the  request  of  the  Directors,  and  became  the  first 
resident  missionary  of  the  Society  there. 

In  1881,  several  important  changes  were  made  by  the  Directors 
in  the  orgaulnation  of  the  mission  in  tlio  Betaileo  province,  about 
200  miles  to  the  south  of  Antananarivo.  In  this  re*arrangemenc 
the  Bey.  J.  Fearse,  who  has  been  a  missionary  io  Madagascar  for 
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nearly  twenty  years,  and  who  had  recently  carried  on  the  mitaion 
among  the  Sihanaka  in  the  north-east  of  the  ialand,  was  requested  to 
transfer  his  seryices  to  the  Betsilte  province.  Entering  npon  new 
ground,  and  in  new  oiroumstanceSy  his  time  since  hlsarriyal  has  been 
much  occupied  in  inquiry  and  in  forming  plans  for  future  action. 
His  report  is  thMrelbre  brief,  but  from  his  statements  it  is  evidcDt 
that  his  InTestlgations  fasTe  been  thorough,  and  that  his  conclusions 
respecting  the  progress  of  Ctiristianity  and  of  education  in  the  district 
are  far  from  satisfactory.  Much  hard  work  is  before  the  brethren 
who  are  now  occupying  this  field ;  the  adoption  of  sound  principles 
of  action  is  at  this  stage  of  great  momenti  and  such  appear  to 
underlie  the  plans  which  Mr.  Pearse  proposes  to  pursue. 

The  RcT.  A.  S.  Hnckett,  in  his  report,  refers  to  steps  which  hsTS 
been  recentLy  taken  in  relation  to  Education  in  the  proTince,  and 
which  are  showing  good  results. 

Respecting  the  Normal  Sohool  at  Fianarantsoa,  the  centre  of  the . 
6^tsi]6o  mission,  Mr.  Huckett,  the  superintendent  reports  hopeful^. 

The  district  of  Ambghimandboso,  which  lies  to  the  south  of 
Fianarantsoa,  is  under  the  chaige  of  two  missionaries,  the  senior  of 
whom,  the  Rev.  T.  Rowlands,  gives  a  very  discouraging  account  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  people  under  their  care. 

The  GiBLs'  Gbntbal  School  in  Fianarantsoa,  which  is  conducted 
by  Miss  Oookin,  is  an  institution  of  much  importance  in  the  mission, 
and  one  to  which  she  is  very  perseveringly  devoting  her  eneigies. 
She  writes  hopefully  respecting  her  department  of  work. 

These  various  statements,  from  the  pens  of  the  missionaries  them- 
selves, deserve  careful  attention.    Those  of  a  darker  aspect  do  not, 
however,  show  the  Malagasy  as  they  were  before  the  Gospel  light 
came  among  them ;  while  those  which  are  brighter  point  to  results 
which  are  due  to  the  Divine  blessing  on  long-continued,  patient,  and 
prayerful  work.    Though  there  is  much,  very  much,  to  deplore,  there 
there  is  also  broad  and  sound  success — a  steady  progress  towards 
higher  and  better  things,  which  calls  for  grateful  praise  to  God. 
God  forbid  that  anything  should  now  check  this  advance.    Its  arrest 
would  mean,  not  leaving  things  as  thej  are,  but  a  certain  relapse  in 
which  much  good  work  of  the  past  would  be  lost  in  its  results,  and 
recovery  of  the  old  position  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 
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South  Afbioa. 

The  report  of  the  field  and  work  of  the  Society  ia  South  Africa 
during  the  paat  year  presents  both  distressiog  and  cheering  features. 
The  stations  in  tlie  Caps  Golont,  Ion;  occupied  by  the  Society,  have 
now,  through  the  advance  of  the  several  Christian  communities 
reaidisg  in  and  around  them,  passed  out  of  the  range  of  the  Society's 
proper  work,  and  steps  are  beiog  taken  to  hand  over  the  various 
chapels  and  church  buildings  to  trustees,  for  permanent  occupation 
and  use  by  self-supporting  and  self-managing  Christian  congregations. 
In  Kafiblavd,  wars  and  adverse  seasons  have  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted progress,  and  burdened  the  hearts  and  hands  of  the  missionary 
brethren.    But  of  late  more  advance  has  been  made  by  the  native 
churohes  towards  a  safe  and  settled  independence,  and  the  aid 
which  they  now  receive  from  the  funds  of  the  Society  is  very  limited. 
At  present,  missionaries  of  the  Society  are  the  pastors  of  the 
ohnrohes  and  the  general  guides  of  Christian  work  in  the  districts. 
The  Bey.  R.  Birt,  the  senior  of  the  three  brethren  now  connected 
with  the  mission,  after  forty-five  years  of  steady,  and  sometimes 
difficolt,  and  even  dangerous  service,  is  finding  himself  unable, 
through  age,  to  meet  efficiently  all  the  claims  of  the  work  which  has, 
by  God's  blessing,  grown  and  prospered  under  his  hand ;  he  is  there- 
fore seeking  trained  native  help.    This  is  the  proper  development  of 
the  plan  of  the  Directors.    But  though  the  Society's  aid  may  cease 
to  be  given,  and  its  agents  may  be  withdrawn,  the  friends  of  the 
Society  may  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the  work  there  of  Vanderkemp, 
and  a  long  succession  of  heralds  of  the  Cross,  still  lives  in  the 
Kafirland  Christianity  of  the  past  and  present  generations,  and  will 
live  on  in  the  future. 

The  Society's  chief  work  in  South  Africa  is  carried  on  beyond  the 
colony,  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  and  Vaal  rivers,  and  extends 
almost  to  the  Zambesi.  The  reports  of  the  districts  of  Taung, 
Ruruman,  and  Kanye,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  field,  contain 
much  that  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  but  all  is  not  dark.  In  these 
districts,  which  are  in  South  Bechwanaland,  missionaries  have  been 
labouring  for  more  than  fifty  years,  with  widespread  and  very 
gratifying  results. 

In  1878  a  general  excitement  pervade!  the  native  tribes  in  South 
Africa,  and,  among  the  Bechw^nas,  the  minds  of  chiefs  and  would-be 
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obiefd,  the  young,  the  reetleBs,  and  the  lawless  were  deeply  stirred, 
and  many  a  pulse  beat  fast  with  the  war  fever.  Daring  thia  time  of 
disturbanoe,  the  station  and  neighbourhood  of  Kumman  beoame  a 
rallying  point  and  plaoe  of  refuge  for  many  native  Christiana ;  while 
others,  proceeding  northward,  found  shelter  at  or  near  Eanye,  whiob 
district  was  not  then  disturbed.  British  intervention  after  a  time 
brought  about  peace  and  dispelled  alarm,'and  the  people  in  many 
oases  returned  to  their  old  homes. 

But  the  experience  of  these  days  showed  to  many  natiTO  ohieli 
their  inability  to  exercise  the  needful  authority  and  restraint  over 
their  people,  and  they  consequently,  in  an  informal  way,  ceded  their 
territory  to  the  English  Government,  retaining  only  a  slight  personal 
jurisdiction.  One  among  these  chiefs  was  Mankoroan,  in  whose  oonntiy 
are  the  mission  districts  of  Taung  and  Kuruman.    After  a  short  time, 
however,  the  English  authorities  withdrew,  and  tribal  jealousies  again 
appeared,  and  strife  between  rival  chiefs  ensued.    To  assist  some  of 
these  chiefs  in  their  warfare,  numerous  Boers,  crossing  the  boundary 
of  the  Transvaal  territory,  and  volimteers  from  other  quarters,  offered 
their  aid,  which  was  at  first  readily  accepted.    But^  when  the  chiefs 
were  disposed  to  make  peace,  they  found  that  their  Boer  and  other 
allies  had  become  their  masters.    Soon  demands  of  farma  and  Isnd 
followed,  and  the  chiefs  saw  the  districts  under  their  control  rapidly 
diminishing,  large  portions  being  appropriated  by  these  invaders, 
while  the  people  were  being  threatened  and  spoiled  of  cattle  and 
the  produce  of  their  cultivation.    Later  on,  the  Boers  and  other 
adventurers  threw  off  all  disguise,  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of 
the  land,  especially  of  that  of  Mankoroan,  to  an  extent  which  threatens 
the  dispersion  of  the  tribe.    Under  these  cireumatanoes,  BCankoroan 
appealed  for  help  to  the  British  Qovemment,  through  Sir  flercales 
Robinson,  the  High  Commissioner.    In  what  form  and  to  what  extent 
help  will  be  afforded  has  yet  to  be  seen.    The  question  is  one  of 
complication  and  difficulty.      But  in  circumstances  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  natives  and  to  Christian  work  among  them,  there  is 
reason  for  thankfulness  that  there  is  a  higher  appeal,  and  the  Directors 
invite  their  friends  to  join  them  in  seeking  the  aid  of  Him  who  is  a 
just  Ood,  and  who  has  blessed,  and  will  surely  continue  to  blfsv, 
these  sons  of  the  soil,  who  are  now  the  victims  of  oppression. 
The  Society's  mission  at  Taukg,  commenced  in  ^843,  was  fof 
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twenty  years  superintended  by  the  lateltev.  W.  Ross,  who,  in  1866, 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Brown,  nov^  at  Kurunan.  For  the 
last  seven  years  it  has  been  conducted  by  the  Rov.  \V.  Ashton,  of 
Barkly,  the  station  being  in  charge  of  Matsiu,  a  native  teacher, 
educated  in  the  Moffat  Institution.  Here,  in  the  chief  centre  of 
trouble,  with  his  people  agitated  and  in  destitute  circumstances, 
Matsau  has  gone  on  steadily  with  his  work,  and  has  even  redoubled 
his  exertions.  While  writing,  *^  we  are  living  in  great  distress  3 "  he 
adds,  "our  school  has  never  stopped  assembling,  no  matter  how 
fiei  cely  the  war  has  raged.  People  have  come  to  it  in  great  numbers, 
meu  and  women,  youths  and  old  people,  their  number  beiog  200." 
All  honour  to  this  humble  worker. 

The  KUBUICAN  district,  which  is  also  in  Mankoroan's  territory,  has 
at  present,  through  distance,  been  less  affected  by  these  lawless  pro- 
ceedings than  that  of  Tauag.  But  the  minds  of  the  people  there  are 
disturbed,  as  they  cannot  fail  to  apprehend  that  the  band  of  marauders, 
who  have  spoiled  their  neighbours  to  the  east,  may  next  advance 
towards  them.  Still,  though  the  clouds  threaten,  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Wookey,  one  of  the  missionaries  at  Kuruman,  gives  a  very  gratifying 
account  of  the  New  Year's  devotional  meeting  and  of  the  religious 
tone  and  other  hopeful  indications  of  the  people. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  the  work  of  the  mission  printing  press  at 
Kuruman,  which  had  been  suspenled  for  several  year^,  was  resumed, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  printer  sent  out  for  the  purpose.  The 
want  of  school  and  other  books  has  long  been  felt  in  the  mission,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  printer  was  gladly  hailed  by  the  brethren,  several 
of  whom,  even  in  Matebele-land,  are  devoting  all  the  time  which  they 
cui  spare  from  other  duties  to  the  preparation  of  works  of  various 
kinds  for  the  press. 

The  Rev.  J.  Qood,  the  missionary  at  Kanye — which  station,  about 
three  years  ago,  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  native  Christians  in  a 
time  of  disturbance  in  the  South — states  that  the  past  year  has  in 
some  respects  been  very  disastrous.  At  the  close  of  1881,  the  chief 
of  the  district  determined  to  expel  from  his  country  a  small  tribe 
living  close  to  the  boundary  line  of  the  Transvaal  territory.  The  ex  - 
pedition,  entered  upon  with  boundless  confidence,  ended  in  disgrace- 
ful failure.  This  led  to  serious  complicaflons  with  the  Transvaal 
Boers,  and  involved  the  payment  of  a  large  fine  in  cattle. 
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Early  in  the  year  1882  trouble  arose  in  the  south  border  of  the 
Kanye  district,  in  consequence  of  a  ooDflict  between  native  chiefs, 
one  of  whom  had  sought  the  help  of  the  Boers.  This  led  to  an 
attack  on  Masibi's  town,  one  of  the  out-stations  of  that  misaiouy 
which  Mr.  Good  describes  as  "  a  quiet  little  village,  without  excep- 
tion the  most  Christian  village  in  the  country."  Here,  through 
promises  of  protection,  the  people  were  induced  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  soon,  however,  to  find  that  they  were  the  victims  of  treachery ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  piomises  given,  and  the  noble  expostulation 
of  the  native  teacher,  Motjanka,  nineteen  were  made  prisoners,  and 
fifteen  were  deliberately  shot.  Amoug  those  who  thus  died  two 
were  very  useful  members  of  the  church  at  the  out-station,  and  the 
third  a  promising  ioquirer.  One  of  the  three  was  an  old  and  valued 
member  from  Kurumao,  having  left  there  during  the  late  dis- 
turbances.    Then  followed  drought. 

In  all  these  sad  disasters  the  Directors  would  moat  deeply  sym- 
pathise with  their  brother,  and  also  in  that  which  follows,  for  after 
these  sad  I'ecords  he  goes  on  to  present  brighter  aspects. 

Farther  north  is  the  station  of  Molbpololb.  The  disturbance 
prevaillog  in  the  south  is  not  affecting  this  district.  Here  the  Bev. 
Koger  Price  is  carrying  on  a  successful  work.  In  most  parts  of 
Bechwanaland  much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  conducting  the 
education  of  the  young,  but  the  report  of  Mr.  Price  presents  a  scene 
of  remarkable  and  very  interesting  activity  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge. 

To  the  north  of  Molepolole  is  the  district  of  Shobhovo,  where  there 
is  very  giatifying  evidence  of  true  Christian  progress.  Here  the 
enlightened  chief,  Khame,  is  carrying  on  his  rule  on  Chiistian 
principles,  and  is  a  nursing  father  to  the  Christian  community,  which 
is  composed  of  elements  onc^  in  oppoeitioo,  but  now  made  one  through 
the  Gospel.  The  Kev.  J.  D.  Hepburn,  the  missionary  of  the  distriot| 
who  is  now  in  England,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  wctfk  in 
and  sround  Shoshong,  and  also  at  the  distant  out-station  at  Lake 
Ngami. 

In  Matebblb  Land,  after  a  long  winter  of  but  little  apparent  growthi 
extending  over  more  than  twenty  yearsi  the  Directors  have  pecnlitf 
pie  sure  in  reporting  the  beginning  ot  a  spring-time  of  hopeful 
spiritual  results.    Lob.nguls,  the  king,  the  fear  of  whose  wrath  has 
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loDg  repressed  any  open  demonstration  of  a  favourable  reoeption  of 
Christianity^  has  spoken  encouragingly  to  some  of  his  subjects  who 
had  made  a  Christian  professiou,  and  has  urged  them  to  steadfastness 
and  industry  in  acquiring  knowledge.  There  is  also  a  growing 
anxiety  to  leam  to  read.  The  Directors  would  gratefully  rejoice 
with  their  brethren  in  that  mission^  in  the  changed  aspects  which 
their  field  now  presents ;  especially  with  Mr.  Sykes,  who  took  part  in 
founding  the  mission  in  1859,  and  has  borne  the  chill  of  the  long 
night  in  waiting  for  signs  of  daybreak  io  that  dark  land.  He  is  now 
actively  occupied  in  translating  the  Gospels,  and  in  preparing 
school-books  and  a  hymn-book  to  be  printed  at  the  mission  press  at 

Kuruman. 

Ckntral  Africa. 

During  the  past  year  important  steps  have  been  taken  to  strengthen 
and  extend  the  Central  African  mission.  In  May  last  Captain  Hore 
left  England  to  resume  his  duties,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hore,  who 
was  about  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  journey  to  and  residence  at 
Lake  Tanganyika.  At  the  same  time  a  large  addition  was  made  to 
the  staff  of  missionaries,  consisting  of  five  ordained  missionaries,  two 
artisans,  and  a  mate  to  assist  in  the  marine  department.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  steel  life-boat  was  sent  out,  and  in  January  last  a  steam- 
launch,  the  Good  Nem,  was  shipped  in  sections  for  Quillimaue,  to  be 
thence  conveyed  by  the  African  Lakes  Company,  by  way  of  the  River 
Sbire  and  Lake  Nyassa,  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tangaojika.  With 
a  view  to  the  construction  of  this  vessel,  a  reserve  of  £1,650  had 
been  set  aside  &om  the  munificent  gift  of  Mr.  Arthington,  in  1876, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  new  enterprise. 

But,  just  as  Captain  Hore  and  the  reinforcement  reached  Zanzibar, 
a  dark  cloud  gathered  over  the  mission  through  the  death  of  Dr. 
Southon,  caused  by  a  gunshot,  accidentally  fired  by  his  servant, 
which  shattered  his  left  arm,  and,  after  several  weeks  of  intense 
suffering,  terminated  his  life  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years.  By 
this  event  the  mission  has  sustained  a  loss  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But, 
though  he  has  been  called  away  from  earthly  scenes,  his  character 
and  teaching,  and  his  incessant  and  multifarious  labours,  have  left  a 
very  deep  impression  on  a  wide  native  circle,  aud  especially  on  the 
chief,  Mirambo,  whose  spirit  and  life  have  been  very  favourably 
affected  by  his  frequent  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  Dr.  Southon. 
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Thus,  on  July  26th,  when  Dr.  Southon  died,  the  Hev.  W.  Griffith 
— though  for  some  time,  through  distance  from  Urambo,  be  was  not 
aware  of  it — was  left  alone  in  the  mission,  occupyiog  with  eamestnest 
and  encouragiog  Bucoees  his  new  station  at  Butonga  in  Uguha. 

When  Captain  Hore  and  the  band  of  reoruita  laoded  at  Zanzibar, 
preparations  for  the  journey  to  ihe  lake  were  at  onoe  made ;  but 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  life-boat  detained  him  there,  and  aerionsly 
interfered  with  the  plan  laid  down  for  the  long  land  journey.  After 
a  few  days  most  of  the  party  set  out  to  go  as  far  as  Mpwapwa,  where 
they  arrived  in  safety.  After  some  delay  there  they  moved  onward, 
in  separate  companies  and  at  different  times,  towards  Urambo  and 
Ujiji.  The  Revs.  W.  C.  Willoughby  and  T.  P.  Shaw,  appointed  to 
Urambo,  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  their  station,  which  they  reached 
on  October  31st.  Here  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Gopplestone,  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  who  had  rendered  such  fraternal  and 
valuable  service  to  the  late  Dr.  Southon  after  his  fatal  accident,  and 
who,  after  they  arrived,  introduced  them  to  the  chief,  Mirambo,  who 
gave  them  a  very  cordial  reception,  and  has  continued  to  minifest 
towards  them  a  very  friendly  spirit. 

Captain  Hore  having  accompanied  Mrs.  Hore  as  far  as  the  Church 
Missionary  station  at  Mambjia,  left  her  there,  in  the  kind  o^e  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Last,  and  returned  to  Zansfiibar.  Being  detained  here 
much  longer  than  he  expected,  and  the  rainy  season  drawing  hear, 
and  having  in  prospect  a  rough  life  for  several  months,  and  a 
lengthened  occupation  at  the  south  end  of  the  lalte,  in  arranging  for 
a  new  station  and  in  putting  together  the  steam-launch,  and  as  Mrs. 
Hore  had  suffered  from  sunstroke  on  the  journey,  he  deoided  on  her 
returning  to  England,  where  she  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  life-boat  having  been  at  last  received.  Captain  Hore,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Swann,  the  mate  in  the  marine  department  of  the 
mission,  set  out  with  a  large  caravan  to  convey  it  to  the  lake — ^an 
undertaking  of  much  difficulty,  which  tested  the  resouroes  of  the 
leader  to  the  utmost.  This  work  has  been  successfully  accomplished ; 
Urambo  was  reached  ou  January  16th.  Here  they  found  a  much- 
needed  rest  before  making  a  fresh  start,  and  here  all  the  staff  of  the 
mission  met,  except  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Dunn,  who  had  gone 
forward  to  Uguha.  The  letters  last  received  give  no  later  infor- 
mation; but  a  telegram  from  Zinzibar  has  conveyed  tbe  welcome 
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intelligenoe  that  Captain  Hore  and  the  caravan,  and,  probably,  all 
the  party  bound  for  (he  Lake,  arrived  at  Ujiji  on  February  23rd. 
SLere  the  first  duty  of  Captain  Hore,  with  the  aid  of  the  mate  and 
the  artisans  of  the  mission,  will  be  to  put  together  the  life-boat. 
This  arduous  task  aooomplished,  they  all,  with  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Dineen,  will  proceed  to  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  where  a  site  for  a 
new  station  has  to  be  selected,  and  preparations  made  in  anticipation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  sections  and  fittings  of  the  steam-launch  Good 
News,  The  putting  together  of  the  steam  launch  will  make  heavy 
demands  on  the  skill  of  those  who  undertake  it ;  but  the  Directors 
have  made  provision  for  this  special  work  by  sending  out  a  practical 
engineer,  who,  taking  charge  of  the  numerous  packages  on  the  way, 
will  be  able  on  arrival  to  render  very  efficient  service  in  the  recon- 
Btruction  of  the  vessel  and  engine. 

Thus  the  past  year  has  been  spent  in  hard  preparatory  work,  and 
the  year  now  beginning  will  for  the  most  part  be  given  to  laying 
good  foundations  for  the  future ;  but  the  plan  of  the  mission  is  now 
larger,  the  labourers  are  more  in  number,  and  the  appliances  are 
more  effective ;  and  when  these  initial  stages  have  been  passed, 
when  the  brethren  have  settled  down  to  regular  work  in  their 
respective  spheres,  and  power  in  the  language  has  been  gained,  and 
when  the  Good  News  and  the  life-boat  are  in  full  working  order,  then, 
with  the  blessing  of  Ood  upon  the  efforts  of  His  servants,  the  friends 
of  the  Society  may  look  for  an  important  advance  in  this  enterprise 
for  the  present  and  eternal  benefit  of  ihe  tribes  of  Central  Africa, 
and  for  the  glory  of  Christ  in  them. 

West  Indies. 

For  several  years,  as  stated  in  former  Reports,  the  connection 
between  the  Society  and  the  native  churches  in  the  West  Indies, 
which  were  founded  by  its  missionaries,  has  been  but  slight,  and  has 
consisted  chiefly  in  supervision  by  the  missionaries  still  in  the  field, 
whose  duty  it  is  occasionally  to  visit  them,  and  to  aid  by  counsel, 
where  such  aid  is  sought,  or  where  it  appears  to  be  necessary. 

During  the  past  year,  some  of  the  churches  in  Jamaica  having 
appealed  to  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales  for 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  claims  upon  them  for  the 
payment  of  the  salaries  of  their  pastors,  and  for  the  repair  of  church 
buildings,  the  Committee  of  the  Union  conferred  with  the  Directors 
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on  the  Bubject.  In  conaeqaenM,  the  Board  decided  to  seek  foil 
information  respecting  the  present  position  and  ciroumstanoes  of  the 
nativa  ohnrches  both  in  Jamaica  and  British  Guiana,  and  (br  ibis 
purpose  questions  covering  a  wide  range  of  inquiry  were  sent  oat  to 
the  Society's  missionaries  in  those  fields.  In  due  time  replies  were 
received,  but,  as  they  were  not  considered  by  the  Directors  to  furnish 
a  suflELcient  basis  for  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  the  Board,  at  the 
dose  of  last  year,  decided  to  send  a  Deputation  to  the  West  Indies  to 
make  a  full  investigation  and  report  on  all  points  relating  to  the 
matter,  and,  as  has  been  stated  in  an  earlier  portion  of  the  Report, 
Mr.  Alexander  Hubbard  kindly  consented,  at  their  request,  to 
undertake  this  important  duty. 

On  his  return,  which  is  daily  expected,  his  report  will  be  fully 
considered  by  the  Board,  and  the  requisite  action  be  taken  thereon. 

South  Seas. 

The  missionaries  and  native  agents  in  Polynesia  have  earned  on 
the  various  forms  of  their  good  work  during  the  year  with  less  inter 
ruption  than  has  often  been  experienced.  In  Samoa,  peace  prevaOs. 
The  work  has  gone  on  in  comparative  quiet  in  the  Loyalty  Uaodf, 
where,  in  recent  years,  tribal  war  has  been  too  often  stirred  up  hy 
those  who  profess  to  bear  the  banner  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and 
where  persecution  and  petty  tyranny  have  sorely  tried  the  fidelity  of 
the  Protestant  Christians.  But  the  chiefs  and  others,  exiled  to  Cuchin 
China,  remain  in  their  unrighteous  banishment,  except  two,  to  whom 
death  has  brought  release. 

The  missionaries,  in  their  reports,  point  to  varipus  features  in  their 
work  which  are  highly  gratifying.  It  is  pleasant  and  encouraging  to 
read  the  account  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  Pearse,  of  Baiatea^  respeetiog 
the  tone  of  Christianity  in  Tahiti,  among  a  people  who>  for  yesn» 
have  been  exposed  to  baits  from  the  priests  of  Rome,  and  to  sedaotionj 
of  many  kinds  from  the  loose  and  frivolous  population,  both  foreign 
and  native,  among  whom  they  live,  all  of  which  tend  to  draw  them 
away  trom  the  pure  faith  taught  to  their  fathers  more  than  eighty 
years  ago,  by  the  first  missionaries  of  the  Society. 

Bespecting  the  people  of  the  little  island  of  Pobapoba,  the  eoene 
t>t  his  first  labours,  Mr.  Pearse  writes,  giving  very  gratifying  testimony 
in  reference  to  their  liberality  and  generous  Christian  devotioo. 

The  zeal  of  the  people  of  Tahaa  in  planning  for  and  contribatiflg 
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towards  the  erection  of  a  new  ohuroh  is  impressiyely  shown  hj  Mr. 
Pearse  in  his  report. 

Tlie  growing  order,  peaoe,  temoeranoe,  and  religious  and  educa- 
tional progress  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  islets,  which  are  out-stations 
of  the  older  missions,  are  gratifying  in  the  extreme.  The  patient 
and  faithful  adherence  to  duty  on  the  part  of  the  native  teachers 
located  on  these  islands — where  for  months  they  are  left  to  their 
own  resources,  and  to  the  guidance  of  their  Qod,  in  scenes  where 
superstition  and  vice  prevailed,  where  conscience  had  to  be 
educated,  and  the  whole  social  system  remodelled — is  worthy  of 
record,  and  calls  for  profound  thankfulness.  The  changes  in  the 
intellectual,  social  and  moral  aspects  of  these  people,  the  result  of 
the  earnest  and  wisely  bestowed  efforts  of  these  simple  men  of  Gcd, 
may  well  gladden  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  old  stations  who 
trained  them  for  these  arduous  and  isolated  posts,  in  which  the 
tutor  truly  lives  in  the  work  accomplished  by  his  former  students. 
This  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  Dr.  Turner,  who,  out  of  forty  years 
of  service  in  the  Polynesian  mission,  spent  thirty-eight  as  tutor  of 
the  mission  seminary  at  Malua,  in  Samoa.  He  has  now  retired  from 
the  field,  but  most  truly  he  lives  in  the  native  teachers  trained  by 
him.  During  the  time  of  his  occupation  of  that  important  poaitiony 
students — men,  women,  and  youths — to  the  number  of  1,725  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  classes. 

The  Rev.  F.  £.  Lawes,  after  a  well-earned  furlough  in  England, 
returned  in  December  last,  to  his  seagbrt  sphere  in  Niue  (Savage 
Island),  where  he  is  the  only  missionary.  On  arrival,  he  found 
many  reasons  for  joy  and  thankfulness  in  the  order  which  prevailed, 
and  in  the  steady  maintenance  of  Christian  work  in  his  absence ;  in 
promoting  which,  much  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Head,  a 
Christian  gentleman  residing  on  the  island.  One,  among  many 
gratifying  signs  of  life  among  the  people,  was  that  their  contribu- 
tions during  1882,  given  mostly  in  produce,  amounted  to  £353,  as 
the  salaries  of  their  pastors,  and  X620,  as  their  offering  to  the 
Society ;  making  the  noteworthy  total  of  X973,  from  a  body  of 
native  adherents,  less  than  6,000  in  number.  .  His  first  public 
work  after  landing  was  to  open  a  new  school-house.  In  two 
villages  new  chapels  had  been  built,  and  in  others  enlargements 
and  improvements  had  been  effected.  Thus  he  re-entered  on  his 
isolated  sphere,  under  highly-encouraging  circumstances. 
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Bat  there  are  indioations  among  the  people  on  flome  of  the  ialanda 
which  cauBe  anxiety.  Adherence  to  the  faith  tanght  by  the  founden 
of  the  several  miisions,  through  which  bo  wide  a  blessing  has  come 
upon  the  present  generation,  continues ;  attendance  at  public  worship 
is  maintained ;  new  and  substantial  places  of  worship  are  erected ; 
Christian  books  are  eagerly  bought,  and  liberal  gifts  in  kind  or  in 
money  are  contributed — but  the  spiritual  tone  of  these  communities 
is  low ;  the  form  exists,  but  the  power  is  wanting.  A  wider  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world,  while  introducing  the  people  to  a 
higher  civilisation,  has  brought  temptation  and  danger.  SeducUons 
prevalent  in  the  old  days  of  heathenism,  now,  in  other  forms,  assail 
the  young,  who  never  knew  idolatry.  A  restlessness  and  love  of 
excitement  lead  them  into  circumstances  of  peril  In  some  islands 
intemperance  is  painfully  prevalent.  The  missionaries  and  the  godly 
among  the  natives  note  these  things  and  mourn,  and  seek  a  fresh 
baptism  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  by  whom  alone  a  healthful  and  lasting 
change  can  come. 

In  some  of  the  islands  much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  elementary  education.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  and  the  want  of  a  proper  estimate  of  the  value  of  education 
for  their  children,  combined  with  the  insubordination  of  the  children 
to  their  parents,  seriously  interfere  with  this  important  branch  of 
work,  which  is  essential  to  the  raising  up  of  an  intelligent  Christian 
community. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Phillips  of  his  work  on  Tutuila,  one  of  the 
Samoan  group,  points  to  difficulties  experienced  by  him  in  ednoational 
work. 

But  while  such  conditions  are  much  to  be  lamented,  they  are  not 

new ;  they  are  evidences  of  the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness, 

and  all  show  the  need  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  Light  of  the 

World — Jesus  Christ. 

New  Guinea.. 

The  tidings  which  have  been  received  during  the  year  from  the 
missionary  brethren  in  this  new  and  difficult  field  are  such  as  to  csU 
forth  much  gratitude  and  joy.  Obstacles  have  met  them  in  their 
course,  but,  considering  the  circumstances,  there  has  been  much 
progress  and  solid  success. 

In  November,  1871,  the  Revs.  A.  W.  Murray  and  S.  Macfitflane 
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fint  saw  New  Oainea,  wUoh  they  were  seeking  to  win  for  Christ  by 
the  sword  and  the  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Natiye  teachers 
from  the  Loyally  Islands  aocompanled  them,  and  oautioosly  and  In 
fidth  they  made  a  beginning  on  the  western  side  of  that  portion  of 
the  great  island  which  is  the  field  of  the  Society's  operations.  In 
1873,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Macfiurlane  in  England,  Mr.  Murray 
Tinted  PoBT  MoBssBTy  and  laid  a  foundation  for  the  future  in 
pladng  there  a  natiye  teacher,  Buatoka,  who  is  there  still.  The 
work  thus  begun  has  had  the  Divine  blessing,  and  has  been  fruitful 
to  a  very  gratifying  degree.  In  April  of  last  year,  Mr.  Murray,  who 
has  retired  from  active  service,  revisited  Port  Moresby  in  the  John 
Williams;  and  on  his  return  to  Sydney,  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  thankfulness,  gave  the  Directors  a  report  of  his  short  visit,  in 
which  he  states  in  detail  the  remarkable  progress  which  has  been 
made  during  eight  years. 

A  reinforcement  of  eight  native  teachers— five  from  Rarotonga  and 
three  from  Raiatea — ^had  accompanied  Mr,  Murray ;  and  after  the 
departure  of  the  John  Williams,  the  location  of  these  teachers  was  at 
once  carried  out.  On  May  30th,  the  brethren  were  gladdened  by 
the  arrival  of  the  EUengowan,  the  new  schooner,  kindly  given  by 
Miss  Baxter  for  the  use  of  the  New  Quinea  mission,  to  replace  the 
steam-launch  bearing  the  same  name.  But  the  pleasure  caused  by 
this  accession  to  the  machinery  of  the  mission  was,  on  the  next  day, 
damped  by  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Tua,  the  youngest  of  the  new 
teachers. 

On  July  26th,  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes  and  the  Rev.  J.  Ohalmers, 
the  missionaries  connected  with  the  eastern  branch  of  the  mission, 
accompai^ed  by  Mrs.  Lawes,  sailed  in  the  EUengowan  to  visit  the 
stations  to  the  east  of  Port  Moresly,  which  were 'found  to  present 
much  to  encourage  them.  At  South  Cape,  among  other  points  of 
interest,  they  witnessed  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  the  force  of  which  was  the  more  fully  appreciated  by 
them  because  of  their  knowledge  of  the  people  among  whom  it 
occurred. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  mission  Mr.  Macfiurlane  has  been 
actively  and  successfully  carrying  out  his  p^an  of  work,  in  which, 
during  a  few  months,  he  had  the  aid  of  the  Rev.  J.  Tait  Scott  His 
field  is  that  in  which  the  first  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Murray  and 
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hlmBalf  ID  1871.  It  embiaoei  M?ma  fakndi  ia  Tonw  8«nit»  a^ 
the  selgbboniiDg  ooaatJIae  of  New  Ouiiiea.  On  Ut  rstam  to  Mev 
Goinaa  in  1883,  after  a  ^Mt  to  Eoglaiid,  he  mede  H»pHenllon  to  the 
Qaeensland  Goremmeiit  for  leaeee  of  land  on  time  ialeade  In  Tonoe 
Strait,  which  were  aoon  aftorwarda  granted. 

On  MuBiLLT  IsLAHDy  wUoh  ha8  been  Mr.  ICaekikne'a  eentcaa  ef 
operati(«i  bealdes  eTangeliatle  woi^,  he  haa  had  a  anmbar  of  the 
youths  obtained  from  the  idanda  and  (kom  the  mainland,  nadar 
instmotion,  with  a  view,  if  all  be  fftTOoiaUe,  to  tMr  becoming 
ploneerB  in  ezteadlDg  the  range  of  the  miaaion  on  tibe  ooaat^  and  np 
the  riven  into  the  interior. 

His  anooeaa  in  preparatory  work  led  him  recently  to  take  etepa  te 
enter  upon  a  new  stage  in  carrying  out  hia  plan,  by  the  eataHMinient 
of  a  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Fly  Biver,  by  natltea  who  ave 
accustomed  to  tliat  part  of  New  Guinea. 

But  from  a  letter  latdy  xeoeiyed  ficom  Mr.  Ifadailane,  the 
Directixrs  have  learnt  with  deep  regret  that  this  hopeftd  yiugieas  has 
met  with  a  aerious  check,  and  the  work  on  the  Fly  Bivcr  been 
rendered  more  difficult  and  dangeroua  by  the  action  of  a  Qneenriaad 
Goyemment  offidal.  Hearing  of  the  wreck  of  a  remA  In  the  nelgli- 
bourhood  of  the  Fly  Biyer,  and  the  massacre  of  the  crew,  he,  wMi 
others,  prooeeded  to  the  spot.  Here,  in  night  attai^  natfyea  were 
shot,  and  houses,  plantations,  and  canoea  deatroyed.  Soeh  fco- 
cedure  is  to  bo  deeply  deplored,  aa  exaapeiating  the  natifes^ 
rendering  the  work  of  those  who  can  offer  the  best  preyenilye  to 
massacre  in  the  future  the  more  difficulty  and  tending  to  retard  for 
years  true  and  lm>ad  progress. 

A  later  letter  brings  the  disappointfaig  Intelllgenoe  of  the  tetal 
wreck  of  the  Mayri  on  a  reef  off  Daniley  Island.  No  liyea  were 
lost,  but,  Mr.  Macfiuilane  adds,  **  we  haye  lost  an  exoeedhigly  naeful 
little  craft,  than  which  I  doubt  if  any  other  yeasd  of  her  alae  (aeyen 
tons  burden)  has  rendered  audh  good  serylce  to  the  mission  eanae." 

These  yo!ces  ttota  maey  lands,  jdned  with^  like  utteraneea  ftom 
fields  occupied  by  other  societies,  speak  with  no  feeble  nor  unoertain 
sound  to  the  Church  of  God.  And  there  are  other  and  wide  fislda 
hito  which  no  society  has  yet  penetrated,  but  hi  lAich  the  aphitpal 
need  of  man  Is  urgent,  and  to  which  tibe  terms  of  the  Cheat  Cobo^ 
mission— the  marching  orders  of  the  Captain  of  Salyatloii— point. 
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Theee  appeals  and  claims  do  not  eome  to  sooietlas  alone,  but  to  e^ery 
IndlvkLaal  Chrlstiai].  A  great  need  of  to-day  Is  a  deep  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  in  this  higli  enterprise  for  Olirist;  and  an 
anxious  unrest  in  view  of  the  awful  spiritual  facta  which  Qod's  world 
pnaenta— an  unrest  which  may  firat  lead  the  followeiv  of  Christ,  in 
their  distress  at  the  tight,  to  cry,  <'Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  r*  but  will  next  move  them  to  wrestling  prayer  for  the 
promised  abundant  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  When  this  great 
gift  is  bestowed,  the  weak  ones  in  natural  strength  will  become, 
through  Divine  aid,  wide  benefactors  t)  man,  and  honoured  instru- 
ments of  Qod  for  eternal  good ;  then  the  servants  of  Christ  with  new 
vigour,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  duty  to  their  Lord,  and  with  full 
dependence  on  the  Divine  power,  will  go  forth  to  the  spiritual 
wastes  of  the  world  to  plough,  to  sow,  and,  in  due  tiihe,  to  their  holy 
Joy  and  surprise,  to  reap  a  thousand-fold  of  spiritual  fruit ;  and  then 
the  heavenly  and  earthly  hosts  of  Gk>d  will  see,  more  distinctly  than 
ever  before,  the  tnith  of  the  old  word  of  Divine  assertion — ''  not  by 

KIGHT,  NOR  BY  POWER,  BUT  BY  MY  SPIRIT." 

Another  hymn  was  then  sung — 

Zion's  King  shall  reign  rlctorious  ; 
All  the  earth  shall  own  His  sway. 

The  Chairman  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  and  my  very  good  Friends, — 
Before  we  proceed  to  the  business  of  the  day,  will  you  allow  me  just  to 
say  a  very  few  words  in  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  I  am  here 
present  P  It  gives  me  very  siaoere  pleasure  indeed  to  be  amongst  you 
once  more.  I  delight  to  show  my  respect  and  reverence  for  this  great 
institntion,  and  my  high  respect  and  affection  for  those'who  are  carrying 
on  its  affairs,  and  my  respect  'and  reverence  for  the  names  of  all  the 
illasferious  men  who  have  assisted  in  your  operations,  and  who  have 
adorned  your  annals  from  the  very  commencement  of  theJ^institutLon  to 
the  present  day.  And  last,  though  not  least,  I  rejoioe,  as  you  must 
xtgiMoe,  to  see  the  grand  old  patriarch  (Dr.  Moffat)  now  sitting  on  my 
i%ht«  I  have  always  greatly  admired  and  almost  marked  with  reverence 
the  progress  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  I  have  always  been 
struflk  by  its  mild  yet  vigorous  dignity,  I  have  always  observed  the 
intensity  of  its  principle,  the  firmness  with  which  it  pursues  its  object, 
the  gnmdeur  of  its  conceptions,  and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  God  has 
blaaisd  all  its  operations  from  its  commencement  to  the  very  hour  in 
whiohwelive.  Now,  I  look  i^>on  missions  as  the  very  salt  of  the  earth, 
and  I  am  sue  in  this  country,  headed  by  the  Bible  Society,  they  are  the 
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salt  of  this  land ;  and  it  appeals  to  me  as  if  it  were  the  only  means  of 
saying  this  great  kingdom  from  utter  oormption.  I  read  the  report  wiuch 
was  put  into  my  hands  yesterday,  and  haye  listened  to  what  has  been 
read  to-day,  and  there  is  one  point  only  on  which  I  should  like  to  dweU. 
I  would  dwell  upon  it  because  I  am  sure  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  may  be  called  a  discoyery  under  Qod*s  reyelation  in  modem  timss, 
and  which  is  in  harmony  with  that  which  has^oome  to  other  missionsrj 
societies— you  haye  taken  upon  yourselyee  the  daring  task  of 

EDXTOATINa  THB  WOMEN  OF  THB  ElST. 

Why,  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  such  a  thing  would  haye  been  supposed  the 
act  of  a  supreme  fanatic  or  of  an  unbounded  fool ;  but  now,  see  what  has 
been  aohieyedl     At  this  moment  you  haye  among  those  who  asnst 
you  a  large  number  of  the  women  of  the  East,  and  you  are  preying 
that  the  only  way  in  which,  under  God's   blessing,  you  oan  rsally 
affect  those  mighty  regions  is  by  bringing  the  women  into  alliance 
with  you  and  making  them  the  great  harbingers  of  life  and  salyation. 
Miaaionaries   haye   done  this.     If  such   a    conception   had    entered 
into  the  heart  of  a  paternal  Gh>yemment,  it  could  not  haye  under- 
taken it.     Goyemments  are  necessarily  bound  by  red  tape.     Ihey 
oannot  break  the  bonds   of  the   red  tape,  and   in   some    instances, 
perhaps,  it  is  right  that  it  should  be  so.    Bat  missionaries  are  "  chartered 
libertines,''  they  can  undertake  these  great  questions,  they  oan  U^  down 
principles  and  carry  them  into  effect,  which  could  neyer  be  done  by 
political  authority  or  by  the  supremacy  of  Gbyemment.    Ah,  but  you 
haye  done  more  than  educate  the  women  of  the  Eaet ;  you  haye  dared 
now  to  carry  to  the  East  that  which  you  haye  found  so  beneficial  in  your 
own  country,  you  are  raising  the  women  eyen  to  be  missionaries,  and  you 
haye  taken  tbe  bold  line  of  stirring  up  one-half  of  the  sex  in  the  Bast 
against  the  other  half  in  the  grand  aggressiye  moyement  of  Ohristianity, 
and  you  wiU  reap  the  benefit  of  it.    See  what  has  been  achieyed  in  tins 
country  by  the  operation  of  the  women ;  see  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Bible  womien  and  the  Bible  nurses ;  see  what  has  been  done  by  female 
agencies  of  all  kinds ;  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  they  wUl  not  be  equally 
effeotiye  in  tbe  regions  of  the  East  P    I  haye  been  told  by  a  native  Lidian 
that  the  people  of  England,  generally  speaking,  do  not  understand  the 
character  of  the  people  of  India,  and  I  belieye  that  it  is  so.    He  told  me 
this,  that  in  north  India  the  women  were  under  great  restraint,  and  had 
little  or  no  influence,  but  in  the  south  of  India  it  was  yexy  different.  This 
Indian  said  to  me,  '*  If  you  wish  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  people  of 
southern  India,  fiirst  enlist  on  your  side  all  the  women.    The  women 
when  they  appear  in  the  streets  are  like  other  people,  but  when  they  are 
in  their  own  homes  in  southern  India  they  are  dominant,  and  i^  the 
women  are  with  you  all  will  go  well ;  but  if  the  women  are  against  you 
all  will  go  wrong.    Enlist^  therefore^  the  women  on  your  side,  and  rely 
upon  it|  if  you  succeed  in  getting  a  large  portion  of  tiiem  to  be  yoor  allies 
you  will  carry  the  Gospel  before  you  with  a  most  magnificent  triumphal 
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march  of  suoomb."    WeUy  that  is  what  yon  are  doing.    A  story  was  told 

me  the  oUier  day  to  show  the  effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 

women.     A  Hindoo  woman  in  conversation  with  a  gentleman,  said,  **  Sir, 

I  am  sure  the  Bible  mnst  have  been  written  by  a  woman."    He  said, 

**  Why  so,  my  dear  P  "    **  Because  it  says  such  kind  and  nice  things  about 

women."    Why,  if  you  could  infuse  that  idea  into  the  hearts  of  the 

women  of  the  East,  and  show  them  the  Bible  ia  that  which  alone  raises 

fhem  to  their  true  position,  that  the  Bible  puts  men  and  women  upon  an 

equality,  and  that  they  are  all  one  and  the  same  in  the  sight  of  God  * 

that  the  Bible  is  the  basis  upon  which  they  stand,  you  will  have  gone 

very  far  indeed  in  the  great  undertaking  you  have  commenced,  by  thus 

enliating  all  the  women  of  the  East  on  your  side,  proving  their  equality, 

and»  let  me  add,  their  superiority  in  many  respects.    In  the  report  you 

touoh  upon 

Madaoasoar, 

with  which  there  is  connected  a  dark  and  serious  incident.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  desirable  that  it  should  be  discussed  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  as 
it  is  yet  a  matter  of  negotiation,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  for 
all  the  more  earnest  prayer.  GK>d  grant  that  the  foot  of  anti-Ohrist  be 
never  planted  upon  that  soil  of  nascent  Christianity.  I  tremble  that  it 
may  be  so,  because  I  see  very  clearly  that  that  religion  which  is  despised 
in  its  own  country  is  considered  a  very  valuable  engine  for  aggrandise- 
ment in  another  country.  .  A  great  minister  in  FrancCf  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  did  whatever  he  could  to  advance  the  French  dominion,  openly  stated 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  "  I  am  a  Protestant,  it  is  true ;  but  the  Boman 
Catholic  religion  is  the  religion  of  France,  and  I  will  use  it  for  her  aggran- 
disement." Now,  that  ia  the  peril  which  is  before  you,  and  you  have  to 
watch  it  closely,  and  do  all  that  you  can  while  tlie  means  lie  in  your 
power  to  promote  the  true  Gospel  among  that  people  ;  for  when  they 
have  got  the  Gospel  in  their  hearts,  and  the  spirit  of  freedom  there  also, 
they  will  be  able  themselves,  without  extraneous  assistance,  to  resist  the 
progress  of  anti-Christ  and  desolation.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  saying 
much  more,  but  I  must  speak  one  thing  that  ia  in  my  heart.  You  may 
think  it  is  presumptuous  on  my  part  as  a  layman,  and  that  I  have  very 
little  right  to  say  these  things,  but  I  cannot  help  bringing  them  out  if  I 
think  them.    Every  one  must  have  observed 

The  Ikfrovxd  Posmoir  of  Missions, 

both  in  themselves  and  in  public  opinion.  Within  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  great  progress  made  in  the  esteem  and  even  reverence  to- 
wards the  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  and  to  what  may  we  attribute 
that  ?  I  may  be  wrong,  I  dare  say  I  am,  but  I  confess  I  think  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  and  the  directors  of  these  missions  have 
assumed  a  less  presumptuous  and  arrogant  tcne  than  they  did  of  old ;  they 
no  longer  claim  tbe  right  and  the  power  to  cover  the  whole  world  with 
the  Gospel  and  bring  every  soul  to  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.    Then  they  were  exposed  to  taunts,  were  twitted  with  the 
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impoBsibiliiy  of  their  undertaking  and  with  the  £bv  oonTertB  that 
added  to  their  list ;  and  we  were  told  that  their  eflforts  had  been  iaw?aO* 
ing.    Now  it  is  different.    So  far  as  L  oan  judge,  auflnonariea  and 
the  directors  of  missionary  societies  now  know  what  they  oan  do,  and  what 
they  are  called  to  do.    They  know,  andoon£MB,  that  tiioy  are  not  oallsd  to 
conyert  the  whole  world— that  is  reseryed  for  one  gzeatsr :  they  are  called 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  e?ery  liTing  creature,  and  to  preach  it  OTcr  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe,  to  offer  the  Bible  message  of  heaven  to  eyeiy  eool  that 
breathes,  that  has  a  heart  to  feel  and  a  mind  to  understand.    Wo  have  to 
present  that  in  preparation  for  the  greater  event    We  no  longer  claim 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  turn  the  whole  world  to  the  love  of  the  Gospel; 
but  it  is  in  our  power,  and  that  power  we  wiU  exercise,  to  sfiread  liie 
knowledge  of  God  so  far  as  we  can  over  every  comer  of  tiie  oarth,  and 
every  spot  of  ground  upon  which  a  responsible  being  is  to  be  found.  When 
you  have  been  brought  to  humble  your  aspirations,  when  you  acknowledge 
your  own  weakness,  and  say  it  is  reserved  lor  one  greater,  all  calumny 
fails,  all  oiiposition  is  disarmed ;  they  may  thick  you  somewhat  fanatical ; 
but  they  are  competent  to  applaud  the  principle,  and  say,  "  We  will  unh 
you  God  speed."    Thus  you  stand  better  in  yourselves,  because  whon  yon 
declare  that  all  yeu  have  comee  from  above^  you  are  only  acting  in  obedi- 
ence to  our  blessed  Lord,  and  spreading  His  name  as  far  as  you  can.  Then 
you  have  the  grace  of  heaven  upon  you,  an  acknowledgment  of  your  own 
humility  but  an  assurance  of  His  great  protection.    Now,  all  this  leads 
to  one  grand  issue.    Difficulties  arise  on  all  sides  ;  thousands  of  obstacles 
are  presented  to  you ;  sometimes  the  heart  must  almost  be  in  daiptir, 
and  it  seems  as^if  there  were  no  hope.    But  what  does  it  turn  you  to  ?    I 
trust  that  it  turns  every  human  being  who  thinks  of  these  things,  as  it 
must  turn  the  heart  of  every  missionary  when  he  is  dismayed  by  some  of 
these  maps,  one-twentieth  part  of  which  is  enlightened  by  Christianity 
while  aU  the  rest  lies  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  and  almost  belie?es 
lus  mission  is  utterly  impossible — I  trust  it  turns,  him  not  to  his  own 
unaided  strength,  but  to  God.    I  am  4nire  it  does,  and  every  <me  hsie 
who  listens  to  me  will  feel  the  same.    It  is  the  greatest  blessing  that  God 
ever  gave  to  men  which  drives  them  to  see  their  own  inwgnificanoe  and 
their  want  of  power,  tiiie  utter  impossibility  that  anything  should  bs 
effected  by  their  own  efforts,  and  drives  them,  theiefore^  to  look  to  the 
grand  solution  of  aU  difficulties,  and  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to 
the  second  advent  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesua  Ohrist 

The  Rev.  Edwahd  White  moved 

THE  FIBST  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  the  report  now  read  be  adopted,  printed,  and  circulated.  That  tti« 
meeting  is  thankfhl  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  BKmetniy 
depression,  the  directors  have  been  able  to  meet  the  nnnraally  heavy  o«t* 
lay  of  the  year,  caused,  hi  port,  by  the  addition  of  ten  mienonaiMstoUw 
•teff  of  workan,  who  hare  already  gone  to  the  help  of  those  Ubooriag  k 
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lbs  Tnst  fiieUe  opening  before  Uiem  is  their  eT«r-wideiiing  spheres  of 
opantiaBL  While  this  mesfei&g  is  denmtly^  tiuakful  lor  the  steady  pro- 
gress made  genofall j  in  the  miMioiia  of  the  society,  it  cannot  but  deplore 
the  political  difficulties  which  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  work  in 
Madageacar,  and  the  unrighteous  and  cruel  treatment  to  whioh  the  natives 
of  South.  Bechwanalaiid  have  beeasubjected  by  Boers  and  other  marauders ; 
and  would  stfll  prayerfully  commit  the  cause  to  Him  who  can  make  man' 
wrath  praise  Him,  and  the  remainder  of  it  restrain." 

He  aaid :  TIm  oober  tone  of  this  reiolatioa  remiadfl  us  thai  the  life  of  a 

miflBionary  aoeietyy  like  »  homan  life^  hae  its  times  of  icjoieisig  and  times 

of  depresaiim.     Soiae  years  a  misaoiiary  meeting  resembles  a  reriew 

after  a  great  ?iotory.    Sometimes  it  is  more  like  a  oonncil  of  war  held  in 

the  midst  of  a  duigeroas  and  diflicnlt  eampaign.    It  is  a  mistake  to 

depend  lor  aU  oar  inspinrfioa  en  encouraging  reports.    [Hie  majority 

repoit  of  ihe  ten  spies  iprb,  in  its  way,  as  nsefiil  as  the  minority  report 

of  the  two ;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  like  a  broad  surrey  of  the  enormous 

££ELcidties — a  good  look  at  the  Philistine  "  dties,  fenced  up  to  heaten/ 

and  at  the  '*  giants,  before  whom  we  are  as  grasshoppers,"  to  driye  us  to 

our  true  Strength  in  tiie  laith  of  Caleb  and  Joshua—**  We  are  well  able 

to  oreroome  them  I    Their  defence  is  departed  I    The  Lord  is  with  m  f 

Fear  not!  *'    Let  me»  therefere,  first  of  idl,  for  a  few^momsnts,  play  the 

part  of  the  ten  spies,  and  try,  if  not  to  frighten  you,  yet  to  refresh  your 

sense  of 

ThB  Woax  TO  BE  DONB 

for  a  wodd  el  1,400,00(^000^  of  iHndh  the  oTerwhelming  majority  are  still 
idolaters  er  followers  of  false  religions.    And  that  will  dispose  us  afeesh 
to  attend  to  the  eoaditions  and  methods  of  a  Dirinely  successful  warfere. 
"What  IS  it  we  are  attempting  to  accompliah  by  these  missions  ?    We  are 
attempting  nothing  lees  tlian  to  alter  the  beliefe,  the  opinions,  the 
diaraoterB,  the  oldest  enstoms  of  mankind  orer  nearly  the  whole  of  Asia 
and  AioMkf  and  to  awaken  at  home,  on  b^alf  of  people  of  other  colours 
and  tongues,  whom  we  have  ncTcr  seen,  a  yivid  interest  in  relation  to  a 
Spiritual  World  still  more  completely  inyisiUe  and  unknown.    Now  let  us 
think  what  this  plan  for  altering  the  notions  and  habitsfrfmankind  inrolTee. 
Let  any  one  who  has  e^er  made  the  experiment  by  w<»d  or  writing  of 
trying  to  change  aeingle  important  belief,  or  opinion,  or  principle  of  action, 
in  one  intelligent  Englishman,  tell  us  what  he  thinks  of  his  general  success. 
Is  itnetthersoreet  of  eyents,for  you  to  succeed  in  persuading  an  Englishman 
of  anything  by  a  direct  process  of  argument  P    Why,  e?en  in  England, 
thislandof  justice  and  logio— in  Parliament,  eren  in  the  House  of  Peers — 
in  Oonrocation,  eron  in  tiie  Upper  House— in  the  Bress,  in  the  secular 
^ress,  and,  still  more,  in  that  which  is  called,  by  coortesy,  the  Religious 
ftess-4s  it  not  next  to  impossible  to  get  an  honest  and  correct  repre* 
BWtstioii  of  any  cmc  adTsrse  to  established,  or  fashionable,  or  paying 
nodes  of  tbonght  in  religion  orpoliticsP    Behind  each  of  these  is  a  psrty, 
a  •ohod,  a  multitude.    Tou  are  arguing,  not  with  an  mdiridu)],  but  with 
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an  army.    So  it  is  in  spreading  Ohxistianity.    How  ofton  do  we  reed  in 
the  New  Testament  that  the  apostles  "  disputed  in  the  synagog:ae,  or  the 
market-plaoe  **  ?    Bat  the  process  of  arguing  or  disputing,  as  generally 
practised  all  over  the  world,  is  yery  much  the  art  of  not  understanding  ; 
the  art,  in  fact,  of  misrepresentation.    A  Spamsh  polemic  once  oiied  ont, 
*<  O  ye  powers  who  preside  oyer  oontroyersy,  giye  me  an  adyeraary  who 
understands  me !  *'    He  might  haye  more  reasonably  added  *  who  wUhes 
to  understand  me."    So  it  is  with  the  educated  heathen.    The  educatad 
intellect  of  the  millions  of  Ohina,  India,  Western  Asia,  does  not  wish  to 
understand  you  rightly.     You  are  going  against  the  stupendous  power 
of  peryersion  and  misrepresentation  of  the  whole  educated  heathen 
world.    But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.    It  is  eyen  more  difficult  to  move 
or  convince,  or  conyert  an  ignorant  mind,  fall  of  obstinate  pagan  super- 
stitions, whose   religion   consists   of  a  mixture  of  fandfdl   custuBS^ 
abominable  yices,  and  imaginary  tenors.     A  man  who  has  not  been 
reasoned  into  his  beliefs  can  never  be  reasoned  out  of  them.     You  have 
nothing  to  take  hold  of  in  his  mind.    When  men  begin  to  douhi  their  old 
saperstitions,  as  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Bengal,  in  Japan — eyen  if,  like 
the  Pharisees,  when  they  begin  to  reason,  they  almost  directly  go  wiong 
—still,  if  they  **  begin  to  reason  "  at  all,  there  is  a  faint  hope  of  their 
reasoning  rightly  some  day ;  and  if  they  haye  succeeded  in  donbtiDg 
Juggernaut  or  the  Popedom,  they  may  come  to  believe  in  the  troth  at 
last.    But 

A  WOBIJ)  OF  UlTREASOinNa  Paoans 

is  the  hardest  of  all  fortresses  to  be  taken  by  a  rational  and  Seriptond 
Ohristianity.     And  when  you  consider  that  in  that  yast  Asia,  whsra 
800,000,000  men  live  who  are  non-Ohristian,  the  dimate,  the  popular 
fatalistic  creeds,  the  antiquity,  the  despotism  of  the  goyemments,  all 
incline  the  people  to  torpor,  while  the  arrogance  of  race  leads  them  to 
regard  all  intruders  as  <*  foreign  devils,"  eyery  one  must  see  that  the  real 
oonyersion  of  an  Asiatic  by  the  persuasion  or  conduct  of  a  foreign  nus- 
sionary,  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  events  in  the  moral  world.    But 
this  is  not  all.    Ohristianity  itself,  when  truly  stated,  is  a  tissue  of  eon- 
tradictions  to  all  men's  natural  conceptions  in  religion.     It  is  "the 
preaching  of  foolishness."     It  is  a  doctrine  of  salvation,  not  by  a  man's 
merits,  but  as  a  lawbreaker,  through  the  merits  of  another  person,  not 
by  law,  but  by  grace ;  not  by  what  is  splendid,  or  reasonable,  or  probahk^ 
but  by  the  Gross  of  Ohrist ;  that  is,  by  the  shame  of  the  gibbet,  the  pain 
of  the  rack,  the  disgrace  of  the  pillory,  all  in  one ;  said  to  have  been  in- 
flicted, nearly  2,000  years  ago,  on  a  Carpenter  of  Naaareth  in  Qalilse, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Yiigin,  and  an  incarnation  of  Deity !    Why,  it  is 
simply  impossible  that  Moslem  and  Buddhist  Asia  can  believe  in  thii^ 
unless  Qod  reyeal  it  to  them  by  the  "  demonstration  of  His  spirit  and  1^ 
power."    Then  think  again  that  true  Gospel  preaching  is  the  peipeliiil 
representation  of  this  craciflzion  of  Ohriat,  not  only  as  a  historical  fiM^ 
openly  set  forth—not  only  as  the  basiB  of  an  Atonemanti  but  as  a  thiqg 
to  be  perpetually  xe-enaoted  in  the  lives  of  ESs  followen^  the  nussknaiy 
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and  his  oonyerts.    They  are  to  be  "  craoiaed  with  Christ."    They  are  to  be 
ready  to  '<  die  to  the  world,"  and  to  '*  die  for  the  Lord.*'    They  are  to 
be  ready  to  become  "  the  offscoaring  of  all  things ;  *'  they  are  to  go 
against  the  orossfire  of  both  Pharisees  and  Sadduoees,  as  Christ  did ;  the 
eaperstitioiis  upholders  of  native  tradition,  and  the  conceited  sceptics  who 
will  belieye  in  nothing  if  they  can  help  it ;  so  that  at  every  step  they  are 
to  fight  a  battle  on  each  flank,  '*  with  the  armour  of  righteousnefis  on 
the  liftht  hand  and  on  the  left."    Not  unfrequently  they  have  often  to 
encounter  real  privations,  risks,  and  dangers,  as  when  our  dear  Griffith 
John  lately  crossed  that  inland  lake  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Hunan,  a 
Chinese   province  of  arrogant  psgans — performing  the  same  valorous 
achievement  that  was  performed  some  years  before  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Bvan  Bryant,  who  is  now  on  this  platform.    And  this  warfare  is  to  be 
carried  on  with  division  in  the  Christian  ranks.     Leo  XI  [I.  says  that 
Dr.  MofEat  was  no  properly-authorised  missionary  of  the  Gospel !    The 
Jesuit  Fathers  urge  on  the  French  Government  to  supplant  and  confound 
your  endeavours  in  Madagascar.    This  is  like  being  attacked  in  the  rear  by 
your  own  reserve  while  you  are  fighting  in  the  front.  Then,  beeides  this,  you 
know  that  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  almost  everywhere  is  followed  by 
trouble,  persecution,  family  or  tribal  disunion,  often  by  loss,  depression, 
and  death  itself.    Sometimes  "  civilized  **  Christians,  like  those  African 
Dutchmen,  hungry  for  land,  are  capable  of  tying  a  dozen  Bechwana  Chris- 
tian men  together  by  ropes,  and  then  firing  a  broadside  into  them.    Last 
of  all,  remember  two  awful  facts ;  first,  that  Women  throughout  Asia  can 
be  reached  with  the  Gospel  not  by  missionaries,  but  only  through  Female 
Agency ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  the  visible  difficulties  are  organised  and 
directed  by  a  "  Power  of  the  Air,"  a  band  of  infernal  spirits  of  tremendous 
energy  and  sleepless  hatred  to  mankind,  who  act  from  the  invisible  realms. 
Now  then,  is  it  likely  that  any  success  whatever  will  attend  our  missions 
if  we  think  of  them  as  easy  enterprises,  which  successful  financing  and 
college  education  of  missionaries  at  home  can  accomplish  ?    Is  it  not 
evident  that  from  first  to  last  "  the  excellency  of  the  power  must  be  of 
€k)d,  and  noi  o/tuP"    This  leads  me,  then,  to  dwell  for  a  few  moments 
more  on  the  sort  of  missions  which  alone  can 

Bbeak  Down  all  this  Besistanoe. 
Now  the  missions  which  we  send  out  to  conquer  these  difficulties  go  forth 
from  otirselves  at  home,  and  partake  of  our  weaknesses  and  our  strength. 
Whatever  discussions  weaken  faith  at  home  weaken  it  abroad.  Thought- 
lessness at  home  leads  to  thoughtlessness  abroad.  Indifierence  and  com- 
promise at  home  lead  to  these  same  disastrous  evils  abroad.  Suppose, 
then,  that  instead  of  being  Englishmen  Christianised  we  in  England  were 
Buddhists  or  Gentoos,  fixed  in  our  philosophies,  religions,  and  customs. 
If  Chinamen  or  Brahmins  landed  at  Liverpool  or  London  to  convert  us 
to  Christianity,  what  conditions  would  be  necessary  for  their  success  ? 
Before  all  else  we  should  require  in*  our  missionaries  an  evident  and 
intense  bialief  in  what  they  brought  us.  God  works  by  means.  He 
produces  faith  partly  by  the  contagion  of  the  faith  of  other  men.    If  these 
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Ohinese  miuionaries  bionght  to  na  a  Ghriatunii^  whioh.  neither  on  its 
awfal  nor  joyous  side  was  spoken  of  by  them  with  passiooata  oonT]atioB» 
bat  formally,  as  in  a  sort  of  qoiet  dream ;  or,  if  they  openly  annonmesd 
that,  in  relation  to  the  destinies  of  men  afcer  death,  there  were  diffionltiei ; 
and  that,  although  each  of  the  missionaries  had  his  priyate  opinion  on 
that  point,  unity  of  action  required  the  partial  oonoealment  of  oonTiotMHi, 
the  suppression  of  definite  beliefs  and  dogmatic  statements — do  youtkmk 
that  we  English  people  would  care  much  to  listen  to  such  trifling  as  thai? 
We  should  eay  to  our  yisitors,  '*  Make  up  your  own  minda  on  these 
questions  before  you  attempt  to  change  ours."    Only  some  tremendonsly 
powerful  motived  can  rouse  conscience  or  moye  heathen  men  to  belieye  in 
Christ,  or  wrench  them  out  of  their  heathenism.    Those  two  motiyas  (as 
in  New  Testament  times)  are  feu  of  judgment  to  oome^  and  the  assnranoe 
of  immediate  pardon  through  Christ  the  Siyiour.    It  is  quite  beside  the 
mark  to  say  that  you  are  not  sent  to  preach  a  religion  of  tenor,  bat  of 
love.    Tou  are  sent  to  preach  both,  and  unless  you  preach  bath  you  are 
a  "  false  apostle,"  an  unfaithful  seryant,  a  traitor  to  the  souls  of  men. 
You  are  as  much  bound. to  preach  the  eternal  judgment  to  oame — ^wluioh 
made  "Felix  tremble*'— to  preach  this  to  all  ungodly  Chinese  and 
Hindoos  as  Paul  was  bound  to  preach  it  to  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  And 
if  you  do  not  do  this  you  cannot  properly 

Preach  the  Qospel  of  Salvation. 
Under  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  and  knowing  that  my  words  will  be 
read  in  every  English  missionary  station  through  the  world,  I  will  venture 
to  make  a  practical  observation  which  may  perhaps  weigh  at  least  with  the 
younger  Missionaries.    The  discussions  of  home  are  reflected  in  the  tone 
of  Gospel  preaching  abroad.    There  has  been  an  immense  reaction  in 
this  generation  s gainst  the  teaching  of  both  Roman  and  Protestant 
Churches  of  300  years  ago.    Xayier  taught  the  Japanese  that  all  their 
heathen  forefathers  were  shut  up  in  hell  for  a  miserable  eternity,  even 
though  they  had  not  heard  the  Gospel.    Against  such  ideas  there  has 
been  a  revolt  towards  more  lenient  and  merciful  views  of  Divine  govern- 
ment.   But  there  is  now  a  danger,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  a  tremendous  danger  of  reaction,  towards  a  withhold- 
ing of  the  truth  on  the  side  of  judgment.    There  is  an  element  in. 
Christianity  closely  akin  to  the  awful  and  terrific  aide  of  Nature  and 
Creation.    It  is  idle,  it  is  wicked,  to  ignore  it  1    There-is  a  most  striking 
passage  in  the  Apocalypse  (in  the  verses  which  most  expositors  believe  to 
describe  the  final  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  as  a  witness  in  all  nattoos 
before  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God),  "  I  saw  an  angel  flying  in  the 
midst  of  heaven  haying  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  unto  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth,  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,  and  tongas; 
saying  with  a  loud  voice,  *  Fear  Gk>d,  and  giye  glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour 
of  His  judgment  is  come  ^  and  worship  Him  that  made  heaven,  andearth» 
and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of  waters.' "    The  message  of  Christ  must 
be  delivered,  first  and  last,  as  coming  direct  ttom  that  Awful  PowsTi 
revealed  in  material  nature.    Far  too  often  the  laying  Gbd  is  spoksn  o( 
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at  home  and  abroad,  in  abitraot  terms,  under  historioal  references,  and 

in  familiar  anthropomorphio  language.    The  Gtospel  message  comes  from 

the  Power  whicli  has  '*  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  mountains,"  and 

kindled  the  oentral  furnace  which  blazes  out  through  three  hundred  active 

Tolcanoes—or  it  is  nothing.    It  comes  from  the  Power  who  rocks  the 

world  with  earthquakes,  and  pours  out  the  raging  ocean  *'  from  the  hollow 

of  His  hand"-H>r  it  is  nothing.  It  comes  from  the  Being  who  is  at  this  mo- 

nient  hurling  along  this  enormous  globe  in  space,  at  a  speed  seventy  times 

qnioker  than  the  quickest  cannon  shot  at  the  first  moment  of  its  flight ; 

from,  the  Power  whose  glory  dimly  shines  in  the  firmament,  spangled 

with  fifty  millions  of  suns,  in  the  infinite  distances—or  it  is  nothing.   The 

God  of  the  Bible  is  the  Eternal  Oause  of  the  universe,  or  the  Qospel  is  a 

deliuion.    Let,  then»  this  message  be  delivered  with  fuller  reference  to 

this  awAil  and  resistless.  Power.    Let  mighty  Nature  speak,  as  well  as 

oonsdenoe  and  Scripture,  to  the  souls  of  men ;  and  let  this  Gospel  be 

published  as  a  *^  command  to  all  men  everywhere  to  repent,  because  Qod 

hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness 

by  that  Man  whom  He  hath  ordained."    Men  often  little  dream  what 

Power  they  are  defying  in  refusing  Qhrist,  because  the  majesty  of  God  is 

not  spoken  of  by  the  preacher  as  it  ought  to  be.    Let  the  idols  vanish  at 

His  presence  I     The  Gospel  must  be  preached  to  the  heathen  so  as  to 

overawe  them  by  its  origin.     Its  meesengers  must  speak  as  if  they 

believed  that  all  who  regeot  it  shall  '*  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living 

Gtod."    NoUiing  less  than  this  will  shake  the  stiff-necked  nations  of  Asia. 

Judgment  will  not  convert  men,  but  it  will  prepare  them  to  believe  in  saving 

mercy.    Surely  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  still  more  important  to 

approach  them  with  an  intense  belief  in  this  love  and  mercy  of  the 

Saviour  Qod — ^a  love  and  mercy  which  preceded  their  birth,  a  love  and 

mercy  to  every  man,  so  real,  so  warm,  so  powerful,  that  guilt  and  sin, 

and  death  it<self,  shall  be  conquered  by  that  Almighty  Saviour.    That 

Saviour  must  be  believed  in  with  a  vividness,  a  freshness,  a  reality  which 

will  bring  Him  near  to  every  soul  that  hears  of  Him.    There  is  nothing 

like  an  inspired  joyfulness  of  belief  in  the  love  of  Christ  in  the  preacher, 

for  ovwooming  heathenism  abroad  or  atheism  at  home.    And  this  can 

oome  to  us  only  as  the  result  of  a  baptism  by  the  Holy  One.    I  have  but 

one  more  suggestion  to  make  respecting  the  Christianity  which  God  will 

bless  as  "  power  unto  salvation."    It  is  contuned  in  the  other  clause  of 

the  Apocalyptic  passage  which  I  have  already  quoted.    **  Fear  God,  and 

give  glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  is  come."    Here,  again, 

the  unsatisfactory  discussions  of  Christendom  are,  I  think,  likely  to 

weaken  the  testimony  which  we  send  to  the  heathen.    We  have  disputed 

at  home  over  the  Prophecies,  and  handled  them  often  in  so  foolish  a 

manner  that  the  abler  sort  have  oome  to  think  we  had  better  leave 

Thb  World's  Fxjtubk 
out  of  account  in  preaching  Christianity  to  the  pagans.    I  am  persuaded 
that  herein  is  a  great  loss  of  power.     There  are  four  chief  theories 
prevailing  in  Europe  and  America  as  to  the  future   of  the  world, 
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as  to  '*  what  shall  oome  to  pass  hereafter.''  All  of  them  agree  in  one  idea— 
that  a  f  atore  better  than  the  present  awaits  the  world.   The  first  of  them  is 
the  Atheistio  theory.    A  great  and  growing  mnltitnde  hold  that  the  fiaal 
result  of  science  is  materialism,  and  therefore,  logically,  atheism,  sinoe,  if 
men  deny  distinct  spirit  in  themselves,  they  will  logically  deny  it  in  the 
uniyerse,  and  come  to  think  that  there  is  nothing  alive  in  nature  exospt 
themselves  and  the  animals,  from  whom  they  trace  their  deeoent.    These 
scientific   persons,  therefore,  look  forward   to   a   universal    reign  cf 
materialistic  atheism,  when  the  cheerfal  earth,  purged  of  all  reUgtonSi 
shall  be  plagued  no  more  by  fear  of  Gh>d's  judgment  or  the  dream  of  life 
everlasting.    The  second  mass  of  men  believe  in  the  Boman  Catholie 
religion.    They  think  that  one  day,  perhape  soon,  all  the  world  will 
become  subject  to  the  Papal  Ohai^— every  human  mind,  every  human 
conscience,  every  human  will,  become  subject  to  the  Pope  of  Borne.    0 
woman  of  Babylon,  great  is  thy  faith !    Then  there  are  vast  multitudes 
of  people  who   have,  through  sheer  disgust  and  weariness,  abjnrsd 
prophecy^  but  still  rest  in  the  vague  belief  that  somehow  things  are 
generally  drifting  towards  a  better  time ;  when,  through  the  blessing  of 
God's  spirit  and  existing  agencies,  the  world  shall  be  **  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."    A  fourth  mass  of 
thinkers,  daily  growing  more  numerous,  hold  to  what  they  oall  the  true 
future  of  prophecy.    The  late  Dean  Alford  was  one  of  the  soberest  of  thsss 
scholars.    Under  different  modifications,  they  maintain  that  no  follies  of 
former  interpreters  should  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Bible  everywhere 
represents  the  Divine  government  of  the  earth,  since  the  rise  of  Babylon, 
as  a  great  connected  drama,  of  which  four  acts  are  finished,  and  which  is 
hastening  towards  a  catastrophe — at  the  end  of  "the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  " — when  an  epoch  of  awful  judgment  on  the  nations  of  the  whole 
earth  will  usher  in  the  triumphant  kingdom  of  God  among  men.    W^ 
may  we  pray  «  Thy  kingdom  oome.  Thy  will  be  done,  <m  eoHA  as  it 
in   heaven " — for  then  the  world  will  be,  not  burnt  up,  but  beauti- 
fied ;   the   nations   not  destroyed,    but    weeded   and   reformed ;  sod 
the  earth  be  filled  for  ages  with  a  God*fearing  and  rejoicing  population. 
And  these  readers  of  the  Bible  maintain  that  the  GK>spel  ought  to  be 
preached  to  the  heathen  along  with  this  warning,  <*  Fear  God,  and  give 
glory  to  Him,  for  the  hour  of  His  judgment  u  coins."    I  strongly  main- 
tain that  this  belief  is  not  a  hindrance  but  a  stimulus  to  earnest  labour, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  by  any  missionary  society.    It 
tends  to  keep  up  the  sense  of  the  Divine  government  and  the  Divine 
Presence  in  the  world,  and  it  places  the  converts  to  Christ  in  the  attitude 
of  the  early  Church,  by  teaching  them  to  '4ove  the  appearing  of  the  Ltnd," 
and  to  "  wait  for  God's  Son  from  Heaven,  even  Jesus,  who  delivared  us 
from  the  wrath  to  come."    In  one  word,  our  difficulties  are  so  stupen- 
dous, that  God  alone  can  overcome  them ;   and  He  will  sanction  cor 
efforts  only  as  we  set  His  Word  of  judgment  and  mercy  in  the  front,  His 
power,  as  the  Pillar  of  Fire,  in  the  van,  and  His  kingdom,  as  the  true 
hope  of  aU  mankind,  in  the  ages  to  follow. 
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REV.  J.  MACKENZIE,  MISSIONARY  FROM  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

I  listened  to  a  disoonrae  yesterday  morning,  in  a  part  of  whioli  was 
desoribed  the  intellectual  position  of  some  men  in  our  English  society  at 
the  present  day,  and  the  preacher  said  that  their  standpoint  was  **  I  don't 
know."  It  occurred  to  me,  as  a  practical  missionary,  that  that  intellectual 
position  had  very  likely  some  connection  with  •*  I  don*fc  care."  Those 
whose  intellectual  position  is  "  I  don't  know,  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  about 
anything  in  particular,"  are  likely  soon  to  say,  •*  nor  do  I  care."  I 
have  the  honour  to  stand  in  Exeter  Hall,  the  plsoe  where  people  know 
and  believe,  the  place  where  people  also  express  an  interest  and  a  feeling 
which  amount  to  anxious  care  concerning  the  wrongs,  the  injuries,  and 
the  woes  of  the  world  around  them.  What  is  if,  then,  which  enables  your 
missionaries  to  carry  on  their  work  successfully,  those  whom  you  send  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  ?  You  have  heard  something  of  it  in  the 
speech  to  which  you  have  just  listened ;  I  shall  give  you  in  two  or  three 
words  my  own  version  of  it  after 

Twenty- FIVE  Ysabs*  Bxpeeibwob. 
We  go  to  these  people  in  their  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  announce  to 
them  the  love  of  Gk>d  to  mankind ;  we  go  to  them  exemplify ing— alas,  how 
imperfectly !— that  love  io  our  own  persons,  in  our  families,  in  our  own 
every -day  life.  The  missionary,  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  loving,  sympa- 
thiaiDg,  oare-taking  man ;  in  some  sense  he  exemplifies  that  love  which  he 
telle  them  has  come  from  heaven.    Patronage  won't  do ;  argumentation 
won't  do.    You  may  argue  till  Doomsday,  and,  as  the  previous  speaker  has 
wid,  you  will  leave  not  only  Englishmen,  but  men  everywhere,  where  you 
found  them.  But  love,  the  exhibition  of  it  in  your  own  walk  and  conver- 
sation, not  merely  to  the  lovely  and  the  loving,  but  to  the  loveless  and  the 
Tinlovely,  that  will  captivate  the  heart  of  the  degraded.    It  will  arouse  the 
most  sotUsh  mind,  it  will  elevate  the  most  degraded,  when  they  had  it 
brought  to  them  from  heaven  and  exemplified  in  the  life  of  men  like  them- 
selves.   I  feel,  therefore,  that  in  speaking  to  you  about  Bechwanaland  I  am 
speaking  to  no  theorising  or  theoretical  audience,  but  to  those  who  for 
many  years  have  been  most  deeply  and  practically  interested  in  South 
Africa.  No  human  beings  could  be  more  degraded  than  were  those  amongst 
whom  the  missionaries  of  this  Society  commenced  their  labours  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.    They  were  serfs  and  slaves  in  astate  of 
utter  degradation.    What  are  they  now  P   In  the  languageof  a  Cape  histo- 
rian, they  are  a  respectable,  industrial  people ;  a  respectable,  labouring 
population.    You  have  had  your  preaching  station,  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  has  become  a  partially  self-  supporting  church,  and  afterwards  an 
entirely  self-supporting^church ;  and  not  long  ago  one  of  these  churches 
sent  a  cell  to  an  English  Congregational  minister  in  this  country,  who 
accepted  the  call,  and  went  out  to  become  a  pastor  of  a  church  which  has 
gone  through  those  three  stages.  It  is  often  said,  and  I  am  always  thankful 
to  hear  it,  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  not.a  sectarian  institu- 
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tioD.  It  letaiiis  its  old  name  of  '*  the  Missioaary  Sodety,  commonly  oalled 
the  London  Miseionary  Society/'  and  we  are  sent  out,  as  I  have  alwajs 
understood,  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  and  to  leaye  matUn 
of  Church  government  to  the  settlement  of  fatare  eyents.  There  is  t 
church  in  the  Cape  Colony  which  exemplifies  this.  Some  people  imagine 
that  that  is  the  kind  of  thing  you  say  on  the  platform,  and  that  after  til 
there  is,  perhaps,  little  behind  it  Well,  there  is  this  behind  it.  Some  time 
ago  a  missionary  of  this  society  was  unfortunately  disqualified  from  public 
work  by  a  throat  afifeotion.  The  church  of  which  he  was  the  pastor,  bsiog 
an  entirely  self-supporting  church,  looking  round,  chose  a  member  of  the 

Dutch  Beformso  Paesbyteriait  Chttroh 
of  Cape  Colony.    Accordingly,  the  church  buildings  and  eyerything  eln 
passed  over  into  the  hands  of  that  Church.    The  London  Missioniry 
Society,  as  an  evangelising  institution,  having  done  its  work  and  dons  it 
nobly,  hands  over  the  congregation,  the  building,  and  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  successful  effort,  to  the  Dutch  Church  of  Cape  Colony.    I  think 
that  is  a  practical  attestation  of  the  fact  that  we  are  a  catholic  socistj, 
doing  work  for  whomsoever  may  fall  heir  to  it.    You  are  aware  that  the 
Dutch-fipeaking  colonists  of  Cape  Colony,  when  missionaries  first  went 
amongst  them,  were  very  much  opposed  to  mission  work.    I  do  notssy  it 
was  because  they  were  Dutch  or  spoke  the  Dutch  language ;  for  our  ovn 
planters  in  the  West  Lidies  were  equally  opposed  to  those  who  oame  with  the 
open  Bible  in  their  hands,  and  said,  *'  We  are  going  to  preaoh  what  God  stye 
to  all  men,  to  your  slaves.*'    It  is  a  dangerous  Book  to  preaoh  from  to  men 
who  are  meant  to  be  retained  in  bondage ;  it  is  like  the  bringing  of  matshee 
to  a  powder-magasine,  to  bring  the  revelation  of  God's  love  and  meroy  Into 
contact  with  the  human  mind.    But  what  is  the  attitude  now  of  then 
who  opposed  your  missionaries  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  preieat 
century  ?    Why,  they  are  engaged  in  the  work  themselves.    It  ie  a  most 
pleasing  thing  to  say  that  the  Dutch  Beformed  Chttroh  has  now  its 
own  miasion  to  the  heathen  in  the  northern  districts  of  South  Abies. 
Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  mission  work  and  frowned  apon  it  are  act 
only  engaged  in  it  themselves  in  their  own  villages,  but  they  hate 
actually  established  stations  in  the  Transvaal,  and  the  surrounding 
districts,  which  they  themselves  support.    Now,  had  your  missions  not 
been  successful  in  Cape  Colony,  had  all  this  been  a  matter  of  platfcna 
oratory  in  this  country,  how  is  it  that  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
work  many  years  ago  now  approve  of  it  and  are  engaged  in  it  ?    Thsie 
can  be  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have  seen  that  it  is  the  very  woik 
of  God ;  that  it  has  done  good  in  Cape  Colony ;  and  that  they,  as  Ohriitnn 
men,  are  bound  to  go  on  with  it.    Then,  while  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  party  government  in  Exeter  Hall^while  it  is  all  the  same  (e  thii 
society  who  is  in  power  and  who  is  out  of  power — still  we  are  always  glad 
and  thankful,  as  missionaries,  and  as  members  of  a  missionary  soeiety,  to  be 
able  to  say,  with  reference  to  South  Africa,  that  the  Bnglish  GovsmmeBt 
has  done  there  a  most  beneficent  and  valuable  work.    If  you  turn  your 
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atteation  to  the  yast  continent  of  America,  for  instance,  and  ask,  "  Where 
are  the  Aborigines  ?"  echo  aorrowfally  answers,  "  Where?*'  You  find 
in  nuisemns  the  Bible  in  languages  which  were  once  liriog  and  spoken 
tongues,  but  which  are  no  longer  spoken.  Now,  why  did  that  take  place 
in  North  America  ?  Merely  because  the  Toice  of  Exeter  Hall  did  not 
reach  the  western  settlements  of  that  continent ;  the  restraining  power 
which  emanates  from  this  hall — in  other  words,  from  the  Christian  con- 
science of  England — was  not  felt  there.  In  South  Africa,  we  have  had  a 
happier  history.  Races  which  were  decreasing  when  the  English  Qoyern- 
ment  went  there  are  now  increasing ;  they  had  shown  their  right  to  live 
upon  Q-od's  earth  by  their  ability  to  improve,  to  work,  and  t)  be  helpfal 
in  the  economy  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  Now,  in  taking  this  coarse  the 
English  Government  had  no  superhuman  means  for  acquiring  knowledge ; 
in  many  cases  the  information  which  they  went  upon  was  derived  from 
missionaries.  The  Hottentots  were  freed  from  the  position  of  service  by 
the  intervention  of  whom  ?  If  I  were  to  mention  a  name  it  might  be 
considered  invidious,  yet  the  history  of  the  country  is  such  that  it  is  not 
invidious  to  say  that  it  was  a  missionary  of  this  institution — a  missionary 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society — by  whose  instrumentality  chiefly 
hordes  of  serfs  were  elevated  to  the  position  of  human  beings.  I  refer  to 
Dr.  Philip.  So  those  questions  which  come  up  with  reference  to  the 
social  condition  and  well-being  of  the  South  African  tribes,  are 

Questions  whioh  hayb  to  be  Considered 

by  you,  as  members  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  and  I  am  sure  I 
meet  everywhere  with  the  kindest  interest.  I  hoar  members  of  the  society 
say,  *<Show  to  us  if  you  can  how  this  matter  can  be  settled,  how  the 
diffloultles  in  Bechwanaland  can  be  put  right,  and  wo  will  give  you  what 
help  we  can."  In  crossing  the  Orange  Biver  we  come  to  the  country 
which  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  occupied  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years— over  fifty.  What  has  been  done  in  South  Bechwanaland 
in  the  life  of  one  man— a  long-lived  man,  but  one  whom  I  am  proud  and 
glad  to  see  here  to-day  ?  When  Mr.  John  Campbell  visited  Bechwana- 
land as  the  missionary  pioneer,  he  found  those  who  were  indeed  higher  in 
civilisation  than  the  abject  Hottentots  and  Bushmen  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  Continent,  but  who  were  still  utterly  degraded,  living  a  low,  heathenish 
life,  and  having  a  very  low  type  of  civilisation.  What  is  the  case  now  P  At 
oar  last  New  Tear's  prayer- meeting  there  were  some  80  waggons  drawn 
^p  at  the  village  church  of  Kuruman.  A  waggon  represents  about  £150 
sterling.  Those  waggons  would  be  drawn  by  teams  of  oxen ;  each  would 
have  perhaps  ten  oxen  to  pull  it,  and  each  ox  would  cost  about  £4.  Now 
that  would  represent  a  considerable  sum  for  the  travelling  appliances  of 
the  country.  Their  owners  are  living,  or  were  living,  at  farms ;  they  had 
led  out  "  fountains,"  by  means  of  which  they  irrigated ;  they  were  pro- 
ducers, and  occupied  important  positions  with  reference  to  the  food  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  diamond-fields,  supplying  stock  and  grain.  With 
fofsrence  to  the  higher  and  spiritual  i^woxki  the  Church  members  in 
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Kuruman  number  oyer 400;  they  are  drawn  from  a  wide  circle  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  represent  a  widespread  Christian  influence ;  for  while  we  have  a 
reasonable  hope  that  they  are  peraonally  dcToted  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Ghriit, 
as  we  hope  with  regard  to  church  members  in  this  country,  their  fiimilkB, 
their  friends,  those  who  are  "almost  persuaded/*  of  oourse  swell  the 
number ;  so  that  in  Boath  Bechwanaland  Christianity  may  be  said  to  be  the 
recognised  religion,  in  a  general  sense.  Heathenism  has  gone  into  comerf, 
ashamed  of  itself;  it  is  hiding  its  head ;  it  does  not  occupy  the  promioeot 
position  in  which  Dr.  Mofifat  and  the  early  missionaries  found  it.  Bat 
while  this  gratifying  work  has  been  going  on,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
chiefs  do  not  keep  their  position  as  leaders  of  the  tribes.  You  hear  the 
names  of  Montsiwe,  of  Moshette,  of  Mankoroan,  and  of  Massow ;  bat  I 
do  not  think  that  one  of  these  chiefs  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Cfaarcb. 
It  has  been  an  unfortunate  thing  for  South  Bechwanaland  that  thi<  has 
happened.  People  haye  said  to  me,  '*  Why  did  all  this  take  place  ?  Why 
do  your  chiefs  quarrel  so  ?  "  I  am  very  sorry,  my  lord,  that  these  chiefs 
haye  quarrelled,  and  if  I  had  not  met  an  instance  of  quarrelling  in  this 
country  since  I  came  here  last  July,  I  should  be  more  ashamed  still ;  but, 
after  all,  they  are  only  doing  in  their  way  what  I  am  sorry  to  find  the 
English  people  doing  after  their  fashion.  The  tribal  quarrels  which  were 
going  on  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturbance  were  more  like 
your  political  quarrels  than  anything ;  and  they  would  haye  been  setUed 
within  the  boundary  of  Bechwanaland  had  it  not  been  for  theintexventioa 
of  a  third  party.  Here  we  come  to  what  is  the  troublesome  aspeotof  this 
case.    We  haye  had  for  our  eastern  neighbours 

Tbe  Transvaal  Boxbs 
eyer  sirce  I  went  to  Bechwanaland.  They  threatened  our  work  in  18d^, 
and  their  threats  being  opposed  by  a  yery  wise  goyemor  of  that  period, 
Sir  (George  Grey,  whose  name  is  still  mentioned  in  South  Africa  with 
great  respect,  the  project  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Boers,  when  I  haye  met 
them,  haye  said,  **  We  will  be  honest  with  you.  We  were  going  to  take 
Kuruman  in  1858 ;  we  had  assembled  our  waggons  and  supplies,  and  we 
do  not  know  why  we  were  stopped.'*  I  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
which,  perhaps,  they  had  not,  but  I  did  not  make  them  as  wise  as  my- 
self. Of  course  I  told  them  I  was  glad  that  they  had  been  stopped,  and 
that  I  hoped  they  would  allow  the  Bechwanas  within  their  own  bound- 
aries to  carry  on  the  progressiye  work  in  which  they  themselyes  saw  that 
they  w^re  engaged.  When  the  Pretoria  Oonyention  was  signed,  and  when 
I  explained  it  to  the  students  in  the  Institution,  Kuruman,  and  to  other 
intelligent  people  there,  their  remark  to  me  was,  '*  Sir,  will  the  Boers 
keep  it  ?  "  "  WeU,*'  I  said,  *<  the  English  people  think  they  wiU ;  it  is 
for  us  to  wait  and  to  pray  and  to  hope  that,  haying  been  trusted,  hating 
been  shown  so  much  honour  and  confidence  by  the  English  people^  they 
will  keep  it,  and  do  what  England  expects  of  them."  But  then  there  are 
two  sides  to  an  engagement,  and  while  the  Boers  had  to  keep  something, 
England  had  to  keep  something  also.    You  will  find  in  the  Oonyention 
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of  Pretoria  that  the  arbitrating,  the  control  of  all  treatiea,  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes  between  the  trib^s^that  all  those  matters  are  oonfided  to 
an  official  British  Besident*  The  supreme  head  is  the  Sovereign  of 
England ;  the  Siuerain  of  the  Transvaal  is  represented  by  the  High  Gom« 
mitsioner  at  the  Gape,  and  represented  locally  in  the  Transyaal  by  the 
British  Besident.  You  have  a  whole  series  of  activities  on  the  borders  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Beohwanaland,  Now,  when  this  disturbance  broke 
out,  where  was  England  in  this  matter  ?  I  haye  to  say — actually,  in 
Exeter  Hall — that  England  was  nowhere ;  that  for  many  months  England 
was  nowhere  in  this  matter.  The  affiur  was  carried  on  for  monthe,  the 
Dutchmen  coming  to  one  chief  and  saying,  **  Have  you  not  a  quarrel  with 
So-and-so  P  "  <*  Yes."  "  Then  we  will  help  you ;  '*  and  so  they  got  he 
cattle  and  spoil  of  Beohwanaland,  they  shot  down  the  people,  and 
committed  outrages,  as  irresponsible  men  will  do :  they  had  no 
Government  to  answer  to.  To  whom  were  they  answerable?  The 
Transvaal  Government  says  they  were  not  answerable  to  them,  and  the 
English  Government  says  they  were  not  answerable  to  them,  and  that  it 
does  not  know  anything  about  them.  To  whom  were  they  answerable  ? 
It  was  thus  to  be  expected  that  such  outrages  would  take  place  as  that 
in  which  a  deacon  of  Dr.  Moffat's  church  was  first  bound  with  thongs 
and  then  shot  down  when  perfectly  helpless,— I  refer  to  old  Oomelius, 
a  trusted  man  for  many  years,  who  was  first  shackled,  and  then  carried 
into  the  open  field  and  shot  down  after  his  life  had  been  promised 
to  him,  not  by  a  native,  but  by  a  white  man.  Where,  I  ask,  during  those 
months  was  the  British  Besident  P  where  was  the  High  Commissioner  P 
I  answer — nowhere.  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
This  ought  to  be  a  matter  rising  above  partisanship  and  politics ;  it  ought, 
to  us  here,  to  be  a  matter  connected  with  the  great  work  of  elevating 
our  race  and  bringing  men  to  a  higher  position,  and  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.    Now 

That  CoirvBirriON  is  still  in  Foboe. 
After  the  thing  had  come  to  a  considerable  head  the  British  Besident 
visited  the  scene,  and  despatches  were  written  from  this  country.  Before 
those  despatches  were  sent,  and  during  the  time,  nothing  was  done.  A 
question  was  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  of  that  period,  eaid  he  was  happy  to  say  that  these  things  were 
taking  place  at  a  great  distance  from  our  borderr.  But,  my  lord,  you  can 
step  out  of  our  Cape  Colony  into  Beohwanaland ;  and  how  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  say  that  it  was  far  from  our  borders  is  a  thing 
which  passes  my  comprehension.  It  was  also  said  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  it  was  a  simple  border  dispute  such 
as  would  always  take  place.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  matter  has 
got  to  be  too  serious;  but  under  whose  eye  hss  it  got  to  be  too 
serious  P  Who  ought  to  have  been  doing  more  than  looking  on 
during  the  time  when  it  has  been  getting  serious  P  We  were  told  that  we 
ought  to  be  thankful  it  was  a  matter  far  from  our  own  coasts.  My  lord, 
what  are  our  coasts  P    Do  they  mean  this  little  island  P    Have  we,  then. 
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come  to  thu^that  we  have  no  intereets  and  no  boiden  bejood  the 
English  OhannelP  The  thing  is  aheurd.  Those  who  haye  been  doing 
this  irresponsihle  work  in  Beohwanaland,  I  learn  from  papers  and  letten 
lately  receired,  have  consummated  their  work  in  taking  posseasioin,  not 
only  of  the  cattle  and  other  property  of  the  people  represented  by  your 
missionaries  and  by  this  society,  but  they  have  now  taken  the  land*  and 
taken  it  in  a  perfectly  undistingoishing  kind  of  way — ^the  land  botti  of 
friends  and  of  enemies.  Moshette,  who  has  been  held  up  as  ardently 
attached  to  the  Boers  and  the  Transvaal^  has  had  all  his  land,  I  am  told, 
taken  from  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  farm.  What  he  will  do  and 
how  he  will  like  the  embraces  of  his  friends  I  do  not  know.  But  thsy 
have  been  at  least  impartial,  treating  in  the  same  way  both  fHends  and 
enemies.  In  trayelling  through  Cape  Colony  I  spent  a  Sunday  at  a 
certain  hotel,  and  met  a  member  of  the  Oape  Parliament.  I  told  him 
the  story,  scraps  of  which  I  am  now  telling  you.  He  was  a  Ospe 
Oolonist  by  birth,  and  he  said,  *<  Where  is  the  British  resident?  Where 
is  the  English  Gk>yernment?  Bechwao  aland  is  a  place  well-known  in 
England,  and  the  interests  of  that  country  are  supposed  by  ns  to  be 
dear  to  the  people  of  England."  This  was  a  Dutchman,  and  a  Oape 
Colonist  wondering  where  the  English  Ooyemment  was,  and  where  was 
its  timely  interference  in  a  matter  which  even  then  was  going  on.  I  met 
also  the  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony,  and  he  said  to  me,  *'  When  yon 
look  at  our  difficulties  in  Basutoland  and  Transkei,  can  you  say  that  the 
Cape  Colony  ought  to  haye  anything  to  do  with  Beohwanaland  P  *'  I  said, 
'<  Tes ;  that  is  what  I  haye  come  to  ask."*  *<  WeU,  then,*'  he  replied,  "  yon 
may ;  but  is  it  reasonable  that  we  should  haye  anything  to  do  with  so^  a 
grays  responsibility  as  that,  with  these  other  things  weighing  us  down  P**  I 
said,  **Thereismuchforcein'whatyousay;  itwouldbeeasyfortheSngbsh 
Goyemment  to  do  that  which  I  admit  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  do, 
but  impossible,  I  do  not  admit  it  to  be."  That  is  the  position  of  Gape 
Colony  with  reference  to  this  matter.  They  are  willing  to  assist  in  a 
secondary  way  ;  they  will  giye  you  their  moral  and  material  support,  I 
haye  no  doubt,  if  England  will  only  do  that  which  she  has  pledged  her- 
self to  do,  and  take  the  initiatiye — ^leading  as  a  paternal  and  suprsme 
Gfoyemment  ought  to  do — ^not  being  led  by  any  of  her  sons,  eyen  ths 
eldest,  in  South  Africa.  If  it  comes  to  this,  that  the  English  Qoyemment 
wishes  to  leaye  South  Africa,  then  I  say  that  the  signing  of  the  Pretoria 
oonyention  was  not  the  way  to  leaye  it.  If  England  means  to  leaye  the 
country,  there  ought  to  be  a  different  kind  of  meeting  from  that  which 
was  held  at  Pretoiia,  and  there  ought  to  be  a  different  kind  of  oonyentioB 
entered  into,  open  and  aboye-board,  so  that  eyerybody  might  know  what 
England  meant.  When  England  entered  into  the  oonyention,  England 
did  not  mean  to  take  up  the  position  which  she  has  taken  up  to-day.  The 
words  of  the  oonyention  do  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  bear  such  a 
meaning.  England  does  nothing,  she  stands  aside;  but  in  that  oonyention 
she  is  eyery thing,  the  fore- front,  the  supreme  power  in  South  Africa.  In 
conclusion,  I  hayo  to  plead  on  behalf  of  those  among  whom  I  haye  been 
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labouring  duriiig  all  the  time  of  my  labouring  life.  They  are  tho6e  in 
whom  you  have  also  been  interested  for  a  longer  period  than  my  own 
short  tiine.  We  hafo  here  the  honoured  servant  of  Christ,  who,  I 
believe,  reoetved  into  the  Ohnroh  the  first  Beohwana  conTert.  They  haye 
now  their  own  missionary  society — a  small  one,  with  eight  Beohwana 
missionaries.  Its  most  northerly  station  was  planted  by  my  friend,  Mr. 
Hepbnm,  whom  I  am  delighted  to  see  here  also ;  and  two  of  the  stadents 
from  the  Mofht  Institution  did  a  good  deal  of  praotioal  work  in  that 
distant  mission.  We  have  a  small  newspaper  oironlating  in  that  country ; 
they  are  struggling  to  rise  and  adyance  in  oiTihsation,  and  they  are  man- 
fully taking  adrantage  of  what  they  haye  been  receiving. 

What  is  rp  that  Enoland  cx)xjld  do  P 
Just  what  England  did  for  two  years  in  Bechwanaland,  and  what  the 
QoTemment  in  Edinburgh  did  for  the  Highland  chiefs.    I  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  those  African  tribes  when  I  remember  that  the  time  of  dan- 
niaifaness  in  Scotland  is  not  so  long  past.  When  visidog  the  remoter  glens, 
I  haye  heard  the  ''Sing's  officers"  spoken  of  in  a  slighting  way,  as  if  they 
and  the  sheriff  were  not,  after  all,  such  nice  people  as  the  laird  and  his 
servantF.  What  I  want  isto  introducea  supremeand  central  power  in  South 
Africa,  as  the  Government  in  Edinburgh  did  amongst  the  dans  in  the  North 
of  Scotland.  If  England  will  do  this,»it  need  not  cost  her  much  money,  it 
need  n6t  cost  a  regiment  of  soldiers  from  this  country— if  England  will  do  it 
with  the  right  hand,  not  the  left,  then  a  bright  fature  is  before  South  Afrioy- 
But*  if  you  desert  the  Oape  Colony,  circumscribed  and  without  influent^ 
handicapped  by  its  own  troubles  on  its  own  borders,  then  you  leave  all  the 
posnhilities  of  the  future  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal  men,  whose  sym- 
pathies are  like  those  of  the  Southern  States  of  America;  with  your 
eyee  open,  Ohristian  friends,  you  are  writing  the  future  history  of  Africa 
in  blood ;  you  are  causing  wars  of  this  nature  to  be  fought,  in  which 
grown  native  men  and  women  will  be  shot  down ;  you  are  leading  to  a 
history  in  which  the  children  of  those  men  thus  shot  down,  having  the 
chains  fkstened  upon  them,  will  burst  them,  as  human  beings  ever  will 
in  some  period  of  their  history,  and  burst  them  in  blood.    I  plead  for  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  the  very  existence  of  those  whom  I  imperfectly 
represent  this  morning,  and  I  would  ask  that  the  earnest,  straightforward, 
and  Ohristian  influence  of  Eseter  Hall  and  of  the  London  ^ssionary 
Society  may  be  given  in  this  matter.    I  had  an  idea  when  this  resolution 
was  read,  that  it  would  be  an  appropriate  thing  for  us,  after  it  was 
carried,  to  say,  "  Let  us  pray,"  inasmuch  as  the  conclusion  of  the  resolu- 
tion had  reference  to  prayer.    The  missionary  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
the  value  of  prayer.    But  it  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  time  when,  whilst 
praying  to  Qod,  we  ought  to  be  using  what  influence  we  have  as  a  society, 
without  respect  to  partisanship  or  to  political  government,  but  as  a  Chris- 
tian organisation,  for  the  good  of  those  for  whom  we  are  working,  not 
that  they  might  be  petted  or  coddled,  but  that  they  might  receive  what 
rights  and  what  justice  we  from  our  vantage  ground  of  Ohristian 
England  can  sfford  them« 
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My  Lord  Shaftesbury,  my  brethren  in  the  miniBtry,  and  UdisB  and 
gentlemen,— I  accepted,  with  much  pleasure,  the  position  which  the  com- 
mittee  of  thia  Society  aseigned  to  me  in  the  proceedings  of  this  important 
meeting.    I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  to  deal,  if  only  indirectly,  with  the 
first  reeolutiop,  because  that  resolution  sets  forth  so  many  important  htiM 
in  few  wordf,  and  those  few  words  well  chosen.    I  am  likewise  glad  that 
my  duty  is  neither  to  propose  nor  to  second,  bnt  only  to  support  the 
resolution,  because  it  is,  of  course,  much  more  fitting,  and  must  be  modi 
more  pleasant  to  those  attending  this  meeting,  that  such  a  resolution 
should  be  both  proposed  and  seconded,  not  by  one  who,  like  myself, 
though  an  old  man,  am  only  as  yet  a  young  member  of  thia  Socistf. 
Had  I  known  as  much  about  the  Society  fifty  years  ago  as  I  ha?e  within 
the  last  eix  months  learnt,  I  should  not  ha^e  been  a  young  member  of  the 
Society  to-day.  I  am  glad  also  that  the  seconder  of  the  resolution  wis  one 
who  has  himself  worked  as  a  missioDary  under  the  Society.  When  I  was  a 
boy  the  introduction  of  what  was  then  known  as  a  lire  miesiQuary,  upon 
a  missionary  platform,  was  looked  upon  as  a  master  stroke  of  poUey,  and 
like  the  production  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.    Happy  is  it  nor, 
that   under   the  management   of  the  Tarious  missionary  societies  is 
Christendom,  the  lire  missionary,  though  equally  useful,  is  not  so  mneh 
a  wonder  as  he  used  to  ba     I  may,  however,  without,  I  trust,  being 
impertinent,  though  Ihaye  been  but  a  short  time  connected  with  the  Society, 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  more  I  read  and  become  informed,  both  of  the 
work  and  the  management  of  the  London  Miesionary  Society,  the  rawe 
I  feel  that  it  is  a  yery  great  power  indeed  in  missionary  enterpnss,  and 
that  nothing  but  unqualified  praise  can  be  given,  both  to  its  home 
management  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  amongst  the  hsathsn  of 
foreign  countries.    One  thhig  strikes  me  yery  much  indeed.    It  ii  thii: 
the  large*  number  of  native  missionaries  who  have  been  prepared  and  eent 
forth  to  work  amongst  the  heathen.    And  another  very  striking  featoie 
in  the  work  of  the  Society  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  so  many  ehnicbee 
and  congregations  which  have  been  originated  by  this  Society  have  now, 
like  the  young  birds  in  spring-time,  begun  to  unfurl  their  own  aings  and 
leave  their  parents'  nest  and  the  parents'  protection,  and  makethemeelTes 
independent  of  any  external  support.    These  two  things,  I  think,  are  the 
best  possible  proofs  of  the  truth  and  genuineness  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society.    The  report  is  yery  pleasing,  becauss,  in  the  midst  of 
general  depressioD,  even  with  a  larger  accumulation  of  work,  rssoume 
have  been  found,  by  the  blessing  of  Qod,  to  carry  on  that  work.   Then 
are,  of  course, 

SOMS  DiSOOXJSAGIKO  CmOUMSTAKGES. 

We  cannot  but  deplore,  for  instance,  the  political  disturbances  to  the 
missionary  operations  in  Madagascar,  or  the  great  trials  to  whieh 
the  people  and  the  converts  in  Bechwanaland  axe  exposed.  Dis- 
turbances of  that  sort  offer  great  difficulties  for  the  QovemBent 
to  deal  withj  and  to  settle ;  and  we  must^  I  think,  givo  due  weight 
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to  that  Uct,  that  we  oannot  altogether  midentand  the  dif&oalties 
by  which  enoh  qneetioiis  are  beset  for  those  who  have  to  settle 
them.  Bat  one  thing,  anyhow,  I  think,  may  be  yery  fairly 
impressed,  by  those  who  have  inflaence,  upon  the  Government,  and  it  is 
this :  that  we  cannot  desert  our  allies  without  producing  a  stain  upon  the 
national  honour,  especially  when  those  allies  have  given  substantial 
assistance  to  us  in  our  hour  of  need.  We  cannot  do  this  without  in  some 
measure  diminishing  the  national  prestige,  and  without  even  risking,  to  a 
a  certain  extent,  the  future  of  our  colonial  empire.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
the  interest  that  is  taken  in  foreign  missions.  No  one  feels  more 
deeply  than  I  do  the  command  of  our  Almighty  Master,  "  Gk>,  and  teach 
all  nations."  But  it  so  happens  that  my  lot  has  been  cast  more  especially 
in  home  than  in  foreign  missionary  work,  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be 
excused  if  I  am  not  so  well  informed  on  the  details  of  foreign  missionary 
work  as  many  by  whom  I  am  surrounded.  But,  my  lord,  I  contend  that 
borne  missionary  work,  though  it  has  not,  of  course,  a  direct  influence 
upon  foreign  missionary  work,  has 

AK  IlTBIBIfiOr,  BUT  Y2T  ▲  VERT  ImFOBTANT  InFLTTBNOB 

upon  it.    I  speak  in  the  presence,  certainly,  of  some  missionaries — the 
reverend  gentleman  on  the  right  of  his  lordship,  Dr.  Moffat,  and  others — 
^d  I  am  sure  they  will  confirm  the  view  that  I  am  now  expressing  that 
amongst  the  many  obstacles  by  which  foreign  missionary  work  is  opposed, 
one,  at  leasts  consists  in  the  bad  example  set  by  those  who  come  from  the 
mother  country.    From  the  very  first  invasion  by  the  Spaniard  of  the 
West  Indian  colonies  and  America,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  bad 
examples  of  soldiers,  satlora,  merchants,  emigrants,  tradesmen,  and 
labourers,  from  the  mother  country,  has  formed  a  very  great  obstacle  to 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    And,  therefore, 
we   who  have  taken  great   interest,  and   whose   lot   has   been   cast 
more  in  home   than   in   foreign   missionary   work,  may  at  least   lay 
dum  to  have  done  something  indirectly  towards  the  forwarding  of  foreign 
missionary  work ;  and  if  we  can  send  forth  into  all  foreign  countries 
amongst  the  heathen  men  from  this  country,  who,  instead  of  carrying  what 
tbe  heathen  call  the  Fire  King  in  their  mouth,  ardent  spirits,  shall  go  forth 
with  the  blue  ribbon  in  their  button-hole— not  that  broad  blue  ribbon  with 
which  Her  Majesty  has  seen  fit  to  decorate  your  lordship,  as  a  mark  of 
her  approval  of  your  long  course  of  wise  and  beneficent  legislation  for 
the  working  classes ;  and  it  is  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  country- 
men that  she  should  have  so  decorated  your  lordship— if  not  that  broad 
blue  ribbon,  yet  the  blue  ribbon  which  brings  peace  into  many  a  house- 
hold, which  leads   the  artisan  to  carry  his  wages  not   to  the  public- 
house,  but  to  his  wife,  to  be  spent  for  the  good  of  his  family;  which 
brings  him  home  with  a  kiss  for  the  partner  of  his  hopes  and  sorrows, 
instead  of  what  so  often  has  happened— giving  her  a  black  eye ;  which 
gives  comfort  and  happiness  where  there  was  before  nothing  but  misery, 
fuffering,  poverty,  want  of  food,  want  of  clothing,  and  indifference  to  idl 
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religious  impreieion ; — I  say,  if  we  can  send  all  onr  soldiers  and 
emigrants  oC  every  description,  men  of  this  sort  of  charaoter,  than  home 
missionary  work  cannot  be  said  to  haTO  produced  no  assistance  towardi 
foreign  missionary  work.  But»  at  the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget 
that  sobriety  and  respectability  are  not  Ohristianity.  A  mkn  may  be 
very  sober  and  very  respectable,  and  yet  he  may  be  as  far  off  being  a 
Christian  as  darkness  is  far  from  light.  We  must  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  no  one  can  properly  be  said  to  be  a  Christian  whose  heart  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  whose  union  with  Chriat  is  not  as 
close  as  the  union  of  Christ  with  His  Father.  And  if  we  can  send  all 
whom  we  do  send  from  this  country  of  that  stamp — true  and  earnest, 
spiritual- minded  Christians— then  I  belieye  that  our  foreign  missioQaries 
would  feel  that  they  were  relieved  of  a  great  many  diffioultiee  and  a 
great  many  obstacles,  and  that  when  our  people  landed  upon  their  shores 
they  would  hold  out  the  right-hand  of  fellowship  to  them  as  being  every 
man  almost  a  missionary  himself,  though  not  ordained;  for  example, 
which  has  often  been  described  as  living  precept,  I  am  sure  evaiyooe 
here  must  have  learnt,  is  far  more  powerfal  than  even  the  moat  eloquent 
speeches.  How  then,  my  lord,  are  we  to  produce  this  much»destred 
effect  ?  And  what  is  another  obstacle  both  to  home  missionary  work  and 
to  foreign  missionary  work  P    I  think  it  is  want  of 

United  Aotion 

amongst  all  who  really  hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesup,  though  on  other 
and  comparatively  unimportant  points— such,  for  instance,  as  Church 
government — they  may  hold  different  opinions.  Now,  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  working  large  parishes,  in  co-operating  with 
both  the  ministers  and  the  members  of  other  branches  of  Christ*! 
Church  than  that  to  which  I  belong,  without  sacrificing  one  jot  or  ooe 
tittle  of  principle,  and  there  are  many  public  societies  in  which 
the  same  co-operative  principle  may  be  carried  out.  Take^  for 
instance,  the  Bible  Society  and  the  large  number  of  Temperance 
societies  which  are  formed  in  this  country.  But  I  hold  that  there  is  no 
society  existing  which  has  a  platform  as  broad  as  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  society  in  which  all  who 
hold  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  notwithstanding  their  differences  upon 
other  points,  whose  platform  admits  of  a  universal  union  of  this  hiod 
without  sacrifice  of  principle  so  much  as  the  platform  of  this  society. 
Judging  from  the  people  with  whom  I  chiefly  live  I  do  not  think  the 
fundamental  principle  of  this  society  is  thoroughly  known,  and  I  ahould 
like  to  be  permitted  to  read  it— ''As  the  Union  of  Christians  of  various 
denominations  in  carrying  on  this  work  is  a  most  desirable  object,  lo  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  any  cause  of  future  discussion,  it  is  declared  to  he 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Missionary  Society  that  its  design  is  not 
to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any  other  form 
of  church  order  and  governance  about  which  there  may  be  differsoos  of 
opinion  among  various  peraons,  but  the  glorious  Qospel  of  tiie  blessed 
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God  to  the  heathen.'*  Now,  I  defy  any  one  to  produce  a  broader  plat« 
form  than  that,  or  a  platform  on  which  co-operation  may  be  better  acted 
upon  by  all  the  branches  of  Christ's  Church  who  hold  the  truth  in  Jesus. 
It  was  with  this  view  that  I  myself  became,  six  months  ago,  a  member  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  it  was  with  this  view  that  I  took  an 
active  part  last  autumn,  when  the  Conference  of  the  Congregational 
Union  was  meeting  in  Bristol,  to  promote  a  happy  feeling  betvreen  them 
and  the  olergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  us, 
with  the  Dean  of  Bristol  at  our  head,  presented  to  them  a  paper  of 
affectionate  welcome  which  was  received  with  the  same  brotherly  love 
and  affection  as  that  with  which  it  was  offered.  No  one,  I  am  sure,  who 
was  present  on  that  occaBion — and  on  my  left  hand  sits  the  gentieman 
who  ooeupied  the  presidential  chair,  and  he  will  correct  me  if  I 
exaggerate— will  ever  forget  it;  it  was  a  grand  sight,  a  large  number,  all 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  and  affection,  ^nd  yet  we  did 
not  flatter  each  other.  We  did  not  conceal  the  truth ;  we  said  manfully 
and  boldly,  '*  We  differ,  and  we  intend  to  differ,  on  some  minor  points — 
points  of  Church  government  and  such-like — but  we  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  on  that  account  we  should  not  unite  and  co-operate  eeurnestly 
in  all  those  matters,  whether  public  or  private,  such,  for  instance,  as  this 
society y  where  we  can  do  so  without  any  compromise  of  distinctive 
principles.*'  There  is  a  passage  in  the  history  of  this  country  which  I 
will  just  mention  in  a  few  words ;  it  seems  to  me  to  have  an  interesting 
application  to  this  plea  for 

Cordial  UmoN  withottt  Co^paoiiisB  of  Pbinciple, 

and  especially  in  the  work  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ  both  to  our  people  at  home  and  to  the  heathen  abroad.    There 

was  a  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man  who  had  been  attainted  for  high 

treason,  and  he  was  left  in  the  gaol  at  Douglas  for  execution,  but  before 

the  law  had  taken  action  upon  him  extenuating  circumstances  had  been 

discovered,  and  the  crown  gave  him  a  free  pardon.    That  free  pardon  was 

placed  in  the  hands  of  the  public  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  send  it 

promptiy  to  the  Isle  of  Man  that  it  might  reach  that  placd  before  the 

execution  took  place.    But,  owing  to  some  private  pique  and  quarrel, 

that  officer  vnthheld  the  king's  proclamation  of  pardon  for  this  traitor 

UQtil  after  the  execution  had  taken  place.    Now,  my  lord,  to  apply  that 

to  the  subject  which  I  am  advocating — that  of  co-operation   amongst 

all,  fiiithful   Christians   and  Protestants,  in   proclaiming   the    Gospel 

to  the  utmost  of  our  power  amongst  the  heathen,  both  at  home  and 

abroad.    What  I  say  is  this — ^if  we,  whether  ministers  or  lay  members 

of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  matter  to  what  branch  of  that  Church  we 

belong,  allow  some  petty  differences  among  ourselves  to  stand  in  the  way 

of  uniting  with  hand  and  heart  in  making  known  that  free  pardon  which, 

by  the  King  of  Kings,  has  been  entrusted  to  us  for  prompt  and  universal 

delivery,  we  are  ten  thousand   times  more  guilty    than   that  wicked 

officer  of   State»  whose  duty  it  w^  to  deliver  the  king's  pardon  without 
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a  moment'f  delay,  bat  who  withheld  it  nntU,  by  the  axe  of  the  exeea- 
tioner,  the  head  of  the  pardoned  traitor  had  been  eerered  ftom  hii  body. 

The  resolution  was  unanimonsly  adopted* 

Bey.  E.  Bobinson:  I  have  several  notes,  all  which  I  need  not  rssd. 
Our  dear  friend  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  expected  to  be  here,  sends  ns  hit 
cordial  greetings,  and  says  it  would  be  simply  insanity  if  he  wsfe  to 
attempt  e?en  to  come  to  our  meeting.    Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Boxton 
expresses  his  great  regret  that  he  oould  not  be  here  to  listen  to  what 
would  be  told  the  meeting  by  Mx.  Mackenzie  with  reference  to  South 
Africa ;  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  like  manner,  expresses  his  regret. 
Then,  my  lord,  I  have  also  two  or  three  notes  of  a  different  character.   A 
young  friend  who  has  receired  benefit  and  help  in  connection  with  the 
London  Missionary  Society  sends  for  this  meeting  a  cheque  of  £10. 
Another  friend,  who  is  at  present  travelling  in  Asia  Minor,  wishing  ni 
to  understand  that  he  has   not   forgotten   our    anniversary,  sends  a 
cheque  for  £21.    A  more  distant  friend  living  in  New  York,  but  feeling 
a  deep  interest  in  our  work,  forwards  a  donation  of  £200.    And  yet  another 
friend,  who  wishes  to  be  known  simply  as  "  A.  B.,"  says  he  qiust  tronUe 
me  with  a  donation,  and  probably  may  trouble  me  again  before  long  in 
the  same  way,  but  he  gives  me  a  happy  iesue  out  of  such  troubles  by 
sending  a  cheque  for  £300.  "With  such  excellent  examples  I  think  ire  may 
now  venture  to  take  the  collection. 

The  coUeotion  was  then  made. 

A  hymn  was  sung,  commencing,  **  0  Lord,  our  God,  arise." 

Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  moved 

THE  SECOND  BESOLUTION. 

"  That  this  meeting  recognises  the  great  importance  and  prospectire  tiIm 
of  special  deputations  sent  out  by  this  Society  and  by  other  kindred 
societies,  to  visit  their  various  mission  stations,  especially  those  in  India 
and  China,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  missionaries  and  mission  chiiithei> 
and  also  to  secure  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  condition  tod 
requirements,  thereby  securing  improved  methods  of  admioistratuMi  tt 
home  and  abroad,  while,  at  the  same  time,  feeling  the  need  of  norr 
fervent  supplications  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Divine  Spirit  u^  all 
workers  and  the  work,  that  the  great  and  desired  ends  may  be  secured. 
That  this  meeting  also  resolves  that  J.  Kemp- Welch,  Esq.,  J. P.,  h^ 
treasurer  ;  tlie  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  be  foreign  aecrctaty  ;  the  Rev. 
Robert  Robiuson  be  home  secretary  ;  and  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  be 
dei»utatioii  sooretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  That  the  list  of  directofs  aiid 
of  the  Board  Committee  nominated  by  the  aunual  meeting  of  directon  U 
approved,  and  that  the  gentlemen  therein  named  be  appointed  dir«t/»r« 
for  the  year." 

With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  that  resolution  I  need  aij  yery  little 
this  morning,  for  it  seems  to  me  a  little  carious  that  I  should  hsTe  been 
called  upon  to  ask  you  to  approye  special  deputations.    I  need  not  hsTS 
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mnoh  doubt  upon  that  subject,  bat  it  may  require  the  exercise  of  a  little 
faith  on  your  part  With  regard,  however,  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
resolation,  it  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  propose  the  re-election  of  oar 
good  Treasofer,  Mr.  Kemp-Welch.  It  is  trae  that  he  is  laid  aside  by 
serious  illness  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  sare  |we  all  join  very  sin- 
oerely  in  the  prayer  in  the  report,  that,  if  it  be  God's  will,  he  may  again 
be  restored  to  us  in  some  degree  of  health  and  strength.  With  regard  to 
the  other  officers  I  need  not  say  anything,  except  again  to  endorse  the 
request  made  in  the  report,  that  you  will  not  forget  in  your  prayers,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  abroad.  With  regard  to  the  other  officers,  they  have 
served  you  well  in  the  past,  and  they  need  no  words  of  commendation 
from  me  this  morning.  My  special  duty  and  object,  I  take  it,  is  to  try 
and  give  you  very  briefly  some  accoant  of  the  work  which  the  Board 
asked  me  to  undertake,  in  conjunction  with  year  Foreign  Secretary^  in 

YisiTiNa  THB  DiPFBBsirT  MISSION  Stations  in  India. 

I  think  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  the  oatset  a  fact  that  I  do  not  think  is 
realised  by  many  of  the  oonstitaents  of  this  Society,  that  our  stake,  as  a 
London  Missionary  Society  in  India,  is  a  very  large  and  a  very  important 
one.  And,  referring  to  the  question  of  special  expenditure,  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  report,  I  should  like  here  to  say  that  I  hope  none  of 
our  friends  will  be  misled  by  that  statement.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
special  expenditure  that  was  necessary  in  some  stations  last  year  may  not 
be  necessary  again  in  those  stations  this  year,  but  I  can  say  confidently, 
speaking  for  India,  that  there  is  great  need  of  some  special  expenditure 
in  that  country.  Amidst  the  starting  of  missions  in  Madagascar,  in  New 
Ghoinea,  and  Oentral  Africa,  I  fear  we  have  allowed  our  missions  in  the 
East  somewhat  to  suffer ;  and  if  we  are  to  still  continue  to  occupy  the 
field  which  is  at  the  present  time  allotted  to  our  Society,  we  must  increase 
our  strength  both  in  men  and  in  money.  I  said  the  stake  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  in  India  is  a  very  large  one.  Our  missions 
extend  from  Cape  Oomorin  in  the  south  to  the  Himalayas  in  the  north, 
and  comprise  some  of  the  most  important  parts  of  India.  For  example, 
we  have  one  station  in  Belgaum,  in  the  Bombay  Presidency ;  then  we 
have  ten  stations  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  forming  a  tolerably  com- 
plete chain  of  missions  from  Bellary  to  Coimbatoor  in  the  South  and 
Yizianagram  to  Ohicaoole  in  the  North ;  one  in  the  native  state  of 
Mysore,  viz  ,  Bangalore  ;  and  five  in  South  Travancore.  Then  we  have 
two  stations,  Calcutta  and  Berhampore,  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and 
again,  four  stations  in  the  North-west  Provinces.  This  will  show  you 
the  importance  of  that  stake.  And  to  show  you  the  distances  over  which 
these  stations  extend,  I  may  mention  that  to  visit  your 

TWSNTT-THBEE  OSNTRAL  STATIONS 

in  India,  to  say  nothing  of  the  out  stations,  which  He,  in  many  cases,  from 
five  to  100  miles  away  from  the  oentral  stations,  means  a  journey  from 
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Bombay  round  to  those  stations  and  baok  again  to  Bombay  of  nearly 
6,000  miles.   There  is  another  statement  I  should  like  you  to  bear  in  mind 
in  estimating  the  diffionlties  of  the  work  which  we  haye  in  hand.   In  thoae 
23  central  mission  stations  in  India  we  haye  to  do  with  nine  different 
languages.    In  the  Bombay  Presidency  we  have  the  Mahratta  and  the 
Canarese ;  in  the  Madras  Presidency  we  have  the  Tamil,  the  Telngu, 
and  also  the  Canarese ;  in  South  Travancore  we  haye  theMalayalam  and 
the  Tamil,  and  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  we  haye  Hindustani  and  Bengali, 
and  in  the  North-west  Proyincee  we  haye  the  Hindi  and  the  Urdu.    I 
mention  this  because  a  moment's  reflection  will  tell  you  what  this  state- 
ment means.    It  means  nine  different  sets  of  peoples,  with  different 
habits,  different  customs,  different  castes,  different  modes  of  living  and 
thought)  and  it  means  nine  times  the  difficulty  of  proyiding  a  pure 
Christian  literature  for  this  people.    Well,  our  object  has  been  to  yisit 
these  stations,  to  come  into  closer  contact  with  our  own  missionary  friends 
who  are  there  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  to  leam  from  them 
all  that  was  possible  in  the  time  as  regards  their  position,  their  prospects, 
their  difficulties,  and  the  many  problems  that  haye  to  be  solyed  in  the 
great  work ;  and  then,  in  addition  to  all  that,  we  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing for  us  to  do  in  trying  to  add  that  touch  of  brotherly  sympathy  with 
our  Buropean  missionaries,  which  amidst  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
is  sometimes  so  hard  to  feel  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  daily 
work.    And  then,  in  addition  to  our  own  missionaries,  we  haye  tried  to 
come  into  dose  contact  with  our  natiye  brethren — the  natiye  assistant 
missionaries,  the  native  pastors,  the  natiye  teachers  connected  with  our 
missions ;  and  I  lay  stress  on  this,  because  we  must  ever  recollect  that  if 
we  are  to  win  India  for  Christ  it  will  not  be  mainly  through  the  agency  of 
European  missionaries,  but  it  will  be  just  as  far  as  we  are  successful  in 
training  up  a  natiye  Christian  Church  with  native  leaders,  who  shall  be 
prepared  when  the  time  comes  to  go  in  and  possess  the  land.    It  has, 
therefore,  been  a  constant  aim  on  the  part  of  your  deputation  to  leam 
the  views  and  opinions  of  our  natiye  brethren ;  to  try  and  find  out  their 
feelings  with  regard  to  our  modes  of  operation ;  and  to  try  in  this  way  to 
gain  these  different  kinds  of  information,  that  when  we  returned  to  home 
duties  we  might  be  able,  with  more  sympathy  and  with  more  intel- 
ligence, to  help  to  guide  in  the  administration  of  our  great  Society.   I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to 

The  Beoeftion  which  we  haVb  had 

on  all  hands.  It  is  only  right  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  oonstitnents 
of  our  Society  thaff  I  should  publicly  thank  friends  abroad  fw  the  very 
hearty  way  in  which  they  have  received  us  at  all  the  stations.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  our  own  missionaries  haye  opened  to  us  their  hoosss 
and  their  hearts.  They  have  told  us  of  their  difficulties*  and  I 
never  felt  so  sincere  a  sympathy  with  our  missionaries  in  India  as  I  feel 
to-day ;  and  I  ban  say  the  same  of  the  native  brethren  and  ohorolMS^  who 
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Iitoally  vied  with  one  another  in  trying  to  do  us  honour — not  as  in- 
dividuals, but  as  representatives  of  this  Society ;  and  who,  in  showing 
this  feeling,  have  wished  to  testify  by  it  their  gratitude  to  you  for  all 
that  you  have  been  the  means  of  aooomplishing  for  them.  I  should  like 
you  to  have  seen  some  of  the  sights  which  it  was  our  privilege  to  see  in 
many  parts  of  India,  to  have  been  present  at  some  of  those  meetings 
where,  beforehand,  not  only  had  prayers  been  offered  on  our  behalf,  that 
we  might  have  a  safe  and  prosperous  voyage  to  them,  but  where  every 
pains  had  been  taken  that  we  might  feel  that  they  honoured  our 
ooming  and  our  visit.  The  chapels  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
Eastern  foliage,  and  at  the  dose  of  those  meetings  I  should  have  liked 
you  sometimes  just  to  have  stepped  in  to  have  seen  your  deputation,  per- 
haps looking  rather  comical,  arrayed  in  garlands  and  bracelets  of  flowers, 
whiohis  their  way  of  showing  respect;  looking,  in  fact,  as  we  used  to 
think  sometimes,  like  some  of  our  civic  officials  who  had  lost  their  gold 
and  silver  chains  and  had  flowers  in  their  place.  And  then,  if  you  could 
have  witnessed  some  of  the  sights  that  we  saw  in  South  Trayancore  ;  our 
entry,  for  instance,  into  Nagercoil,  where,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles 
irouL  the  city,  we  were  met  with  a  torch-light  procession,  and  conducted 
almost  in  state,  while  in  the  city  we  found  thousands  of  the  population 
gathered  in  the  streets  to  give  us  a  hearty  welcome  to  that  wonderful 
station.  I  need  hardly  say  sights  of  this  kind  mads  one  feel,  not  only 
that  it  was  an  honour  to  represent  such  a  society,  but  that  the  old  London 
Hissionary  Society  had  done  a  work  in  the  past,  and  if  we  who  are 
oarrying  on  the  work  in  the  present  day  were  only  faithful,  there  were 
brighter  and  happier  days  in  store  for  that  land.  I  feel  this  morning 
I  must  try  and  tell  you  a  little  of  the  work  in  which  we  found  our 
missionaries  engaged,  some  of  their  hindrances,  and  some  of  their 
encouragements. 

Thk  Work  in  which  our  Missionaries  ark  Engaosd 

divides  itself  naturally  into  three  branches.  There  is  the  work  amongst 
the  yoong,  there  is  the  work  amongst  the  women,  which  has  already 
been  so  well  referred  to  by  the  Ohairman  and  others,  and  there  is  the 
work  amongst  the  adults.  The  work  amongst  the  young  necessarily 
takes  a  very  important  place.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  elementary  educa- 
tion, oonduoted  very  often  in  sohools,  and  with  appliances  of  a  very 
primitive  nature.  Some  of  our  friends,  who  know  a  good  deal  about 
School  Board  work,  would  be  very  much  amused  if  they  could  be  suddenly 
transferred  into  some  school  in  Travancore,  or  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
where  they  would  find  a  little  cottage,  with  mud  floor  and  walls,  the 
infant  class  seated  on  the  floor,  with  not  a  great  amount  of  clothing  on, 
learning  to  draw  their  letters  on  the  sand.  Then  they  would  find  the 
older  classes  writing  with  their  iron  stylus  on  palmyra  leaf  in  Travan- 
core ;  and  in  other  parts  of  India  they  would  be  using  boards  of  tin  or 
wood,  and  writing  with  little  chips  of  wood  dipped  in  chalk  and  water. 
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All  these  appliaooes  may  be  very  primitive,  but  I  am  thankfal  to  eay 
that  in  examining  these  children,  of  oourae  through  interpreters,  for  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  attempt  to  learn  nine  languages  in  six 
months,  we  found  that  the  results  of  those  primitive  sohools  were,  to  our 
mind,  quite  as  satisfactory  in  every  way  as  we  should  find  in  our  own 
sohools  in  this  country.    Then  another  branch  of  elementary  edaoation 
are  the  orphanages  which  have  sprung  up  naturally  around  our  mission- 
ary stations — mainly  from  the  necessity  arising  in  times  of  famine,  when 
children,  left  by  father  and  mother,  picked  up  on  the  fields  and  in  the 
streets,  are  brought  by  the  Government  officials  and  others  to  the  mis- 
eion  compound,  it  being  recognised  that  the  object  in  life  in   those 
residing  there  is  to  try  and  make  men  happier  and  better ;  and  therefore 
not  only  Government  officials,  but  Europeans  and  natives,  have,  in  the 
times  of  famine,  turned  to  the  mission  stations  to  take  up  these  orphans, 
to  be  cared  for  and  to  be  brought  up  in  the  admonition  and  fear  of  Hie  Lord. 
Then,  again,  there  are  the  boarding-schools,  which  have  done  great  service 
in  the  past  mission  history  of  India— schools  which,  I  think,  may  not  be 
quite  so  necessary  in  some  parts  in  the  future  as  they  have  been ;  beoause^ 
of  course,  we  all  prefer  that  the  children  of  Christians  should  be  brought 
up  in  the  homes  of  their  Christian  parents,  as  we  believe  tiiat  from 
such  homes  we  shall  get  stronger  children  than  they  would  be  if  thsy 
were  simply  trained  in  what  we  may  term  hot-houses.    You  know  how 
difficult  it  is  for  even  respectable  parents  in  our  great  oities  to  keep  thsir 
children  free  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  bad  oompanions ;  and 
if  this  is  so  in  England,  the  evil  is  a  great  deal  worse  in  heathen  Indis, 
and  in  this  way  these  boarding-schools  have  been  the  means  of  doing  good 
work  for  missions  in  the  past.    Then  I  must  say  a  word  or  two  with 
regard  to  the  Anglo-vernacular  education  to  which  some  of  our  mission- 
aries have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time — schools  in  which  the  lowar 
classes  are  taught  in  the  vernacular  of  the  district,  and  the  higher 
classes  in  the  English  language,  thus  preparing  them  for  Govemment 
examinations.    It  is  sometimes  asked,  "  Is  the  proper  work  of  a  miaion- 
aty  to  be  in  the'  school  P— ehould  he  not  be  out  preaching  instead  of  being 
a  mere  scho  Imaster  P  '*    I  believe  there  is  a  place,  and  a  very  impoiisnt 
place,  for  the  missionary  who  devotes  his  time  to  going  out  to  preach  the 
Gospel.    There  is  also  a  very  important  work  to  be  done  in  the  higher 
schools  of  India.    In  those  sohools  we  are  able  to  influenoe  olassss  of 
society  whom  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  reach  in  a  regular  systematte 
way.     We  have  in  those  schools  those  young  men  who  show,  by  their 
determination  to  have  a  higher  education,  that  they  will  fit  themselves 
for  the  higher  places  in  business  and  in  official  life.    And  those  hxghsr 
English  schools  give  us  an  opportunity  of  reaching  those  young  men  day 
by  day,  and  not  only  imparting  to  them  a  good  secular  training,  but,  st 
the  same  time,  a  training  in  the  knowledge  of  Ohristtanity.    Locking  at 
the  matter  that  I  mentioned  at  the  outset :  that  our  duty  in  India  is  to 
try  and  build  up  a  Native  Christian  Church  with  strong  leaders;,  it  is  from 
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saoh  Bchoola  that  we  shall  get  these  leaders,  and  although  the  testimony 
with  regard  to  the  last  few  years  is  that  we  have  not  reoeiyed  many  oon- 
verts  from  them»  we  can  show  to-day,  in  different  parts  of  India,  some  of 
oar  best  pastors  and  teachers  as  the  results  of  these  Anglo-Yernaoular 
•ohools.    Now  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to 

Thb  Work  Amongst  thb  Women. 

liSt  me  say  this  at  the  outset :  that,  whilst  it  is  true  that  the  special 
department  in  connection  with  women's  work  has  only  during  the  last 
few  years  been  started  by  oar  society,  our  missionaries  and  their  wives 
have  been  for  years  trying  to  carry  on  this  work.    And,  in  fact,  the 
results  that  we  are  reaping  to-day,  and  the  rapid  rate  at  which  this  work 
is  growing  in  India,  are  in  large  measure  owing  to  the  work  which  our 
missionaries'  wires  have  devoted  to  this  question  for  years  past.    Of 
course,  with  regard  to  the  '*  Zenanas  "—which,  by  the  way,  is  a  misappli- 
cation entirely,  except  in  the  north  of  India,  where  Zenanas  alone  exist, 
the  women  in  the  south  of  India  not  being  enclosed  in  Zenanas,  which 
simply  means  the  secluded  women's  department ;  of  course,  that  part  of 
the  work — viuting  the  homes  of  the  women — I  cannot  say  anything 
about,  except  by  testimony  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  but  with 
tegnrd,  to  the  work  amongst  the  girls  I  can  speak  yery  heartily  from  per- 
sonal  experience.    This  whole  question  of  women's  position  in  India  is 
growing  yery  rapidly.    It  is  true  that  on  the  one  hand,  whenever  you  ask, 
as  to  what  are  the  obstacles  that  are  preventing  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
you  are  told  on  all  hands  that  the  women  of  India  form  the  chief  obstacle, 
whether  it  is  in  the  south,  or  whether  it  is  in  the  north.    It  is  true  that 
in  the  south  their  influence  may  be  more  apparent :  but  at  the  same  time 
although  in  the  north— especially  among  the  higher  classes — most  of 
thw  time  is  devoted  to  frivolity  and  sensuality,  they  still  exercise  a  very 
important  influence  upon  the  position  of  the  men,  and  upon  the  men's 
opinions.     Though  it  is  true   that  women   form  the   chief  obstacle 
in  India,  I  am   here  to  testify  to-day  that   no  class  of  society  in 
India  suffers  more  from  their  position  as  heathens  than  the  women  of 
India.    I  do  not  use  exaggerated  terms  when  I  say  that  I  may  describe 
the  great  mass  of  women  in  India — of  course,  not  speaking  of  quite  the 
higher  classes — as  being  simply  beasts  of  burden.    And  whilst  they  are 
the  greatest  sufferers  from  heathenism,  there  is  no  class  that  has  gained 
so  much  where  they  have  accepted  Ohristlanity  as  these  women.    You  can 
see  it  in  their  faces.    As  you  go  about  places,  like  some  of  those  in  Travan- 
core,  where  you  meet  constantly  heathen  and  Christian  women,  I  would 
undertake  to  choose  correctly  io  any  given  street  the  Christian  women,  quite 
apart  fix>m  dress,  from  the  heathen  women.    There  ia  a  tone  of  depression, 
and  of  sadness,  a  haggard  and  a  worn  look— something  unsatisfied  in  the 
heathen  woman ;  but  in  the  Christian  woman,  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  that  look  of  growing  refinement  and  satisfaction,  and  something  that 
tells  of  a  hope  that  .is  brighter  than  what  they  have  known  before.    I 
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cannot  Bpeak  too  strongly  as  regards  the  importanoe  of  urging  on  tliii 
work  at  the  present  time.  I  believe  it  is  growing  yery  rapidly.  Why, 
this  winter  in  India  there  were  two  young  Bengali  ladies  devoting  thmr 
time  to  speaking  on  pnblio  platforms  in  advocacy  of  the  edooation  and  the 
advancementof  women.  This  would  not  have  been  possible  a  few  yean  ago, 
and,  I  believe  now,  if  we  are  but  true  to  ourselves,  and  if  we  make  a  great 
effort,  and  are  prepared  for  some  sacrifice,  to  start  in  oonneotion  with  all 
our  mission  stations  strong  girls*  schools,  and  then  follow  up  the  teaching 
in  the  homes  after  the  girls  have  left— for  it  will  be  many  yean  before  we 
shall  break  down  the  system  of  early  maniages  which  takes  the  girl  from 
school  at  thirteen  or  fourteeui  and  sometimes  earlier,  to  join  her  husband 
— ^if  having  pbtained  an  influence  over  these  gixlsy  £rom,  aay,  aix  and 
seven  up  to  thirteen  and  fourteen,  we  then  cany  on  vigorooaly  the  work 
of  influencing  these  women  in  their  homes,  having  received  in  the  school 
the  elementary  part  of  education,  I  believe  we  shall  find  the  work  going 
on  more  rapidly  than  ever.  I  must  now  say  a  word  or  two  with 
regard  to 

Thb  Wo&k  amongst  Adults. 

This,  again,  is  very  multifarious.     There  is,  first  of  all,  the  itinenuit 
nussionaries'  work.     There  are  the  tours  taken,  either  longer  or  shorter 
— ^longer  by  the  missionary  himself  shorter  tours  when  he  takes  his  wife 
and  family  with  him,  so  as  to  show,  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  country, 
the  influences  of  family  Christian  life.    There  are  those  tours  when  they 
preach  whenever  the  opportunity  affords— sometimes  in  the  streets,  some- 
times when  they  have  found  an  audience  ready  to  be  still  more  attentive 
in  homes  and  rooms  lent  them  for  the  purpose.    And  again,  visitaiion  in 
those  villages  from  house  to  house.    One  of  our  missionaries,  I  may  cell 
him  the  prince  of  itinerant  missionaries,  Mr.  Edwin  Lewis,  of  BeUaiy, 
spent  last  year  no  less  than  194  days  itinerating  in  his  dietriot,  containing 
something  like  one  million  population.     Then  there  is  another  work 
connected  with  bazaar  preaching  especiaUy  suitable  for  large  cities, 
such  as  l£adras  and  Calcutta,  where  our  Mends  hire  a  room  in  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  native  bazaar  quarter,  holding  meetings  from  time 
to  time;   and  thus  reach  a  class  of  society  who  will  not  otherwiie 
come  to  our  more  regularly  constituted  services.    Then,  of  ooursey  in  our 
more  advanced  stations  in  the  south  of  India  and  Travancore^  you  have 
the  work  of  conducting  churches ;  because,  of  course,  in  Travanoore  and 
lladras  we  have  churches  where  you  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  the 
different  orgamsations  and  agencies  that  are  being  carried  on  by  our 
churches  at  home.  There  Ib  our  church  at  NagerooU,  close  to  Cape  Oomorio, 
which  has  been  a  self-supporting  church  for  twenfy  years ;  and  a  ohnroh 
which,  I  may  say— I  hope  my  friends  behind  will  not  be  jealous— gate 
me  my  first  preaching  fee,  and  although  that  fee  took  the  form  of  a  free 
pass  to  the  next  station,  which  some  of  you  may  think  a  little  satiiioal, 
at  any  rate  I  had  a  companion,  and  the  same  fSee  was  given  to  my 
esteemed  colleague.    Then  there  is  the  work  of  superintending  the  out- 
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atations,  the  work  in  which  is  oondnoted  in  the  main  by  the  natire  pastors 
and  agents.  It  is  the  work  of  the  missionary  from  time  to  time  to  Tisit 
these  oat-stations,  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  to  advise,  and  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  help  on  the  work.  Then  another  yery  growing  work  with 
regard  to  onr  missionaries  is  that  of  training  agents.  Of  oonise  those 
who  only  know  their  own  Temaonlar  have  a  yery  limited  amount  of 
literature,  and  it  is  therefore  yery  important  that  our  missionaries  should 
deyote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  time?,  and  to  do 
sll  in  their  power  that  these  men  may  be  constantly  growing  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  haye  gone  through 
these  different  descriptions  of  work  because  I  want  to  keep  clearly  before 
yon  the  main  purpose  of  the  English  nussionary  in  India ;  it  is  that  he 
should  look  at  this  work  from  the  position  of  a  statesman ;  he  has  not 
to  do  all  the  work  himself,  but  he  has  constantly  to  be  traimng  and  to  be 
looking  after  agents  who  shall  be  prepared  to  carry  it  on  much  more 
widely  and  broadly.  For  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
reach  the  masses  of  that  great  country.  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two 
with  regard  to  the 

H£Ea)RANCE8  AJW  EkCOXTRAOEHBNTS. 

Many  of  the  hindrances  haye  been  so  well  touched  upon  by  my  friend  Mr. 
White,  that  I  need  not  deyote  much  time  to  them ;  firat,  there  is  the  climate, 
for  we  ought  to  remember  that  our  missionaries  must  ever  be  foreigners  in  a 
foreign  land.  I  myself  had  the  misfortune,  or  good  fortune — ^I  am  not  sure 
which— to  haye  a  feyer  for  a  few  days  during  my  yisit ;  and  I  often  told 
the  missionaries  I  thought  it  was  a  yery  good  thing  I  had,  because  I  now 
knew  what  feyer  was,  and  its  effects,  and  I  was  therefore  able  to  offer 
them  a  more  cordial  sympathy  in  their  sickness.  But  the  great  hindrances 
are  the  people  themselyes,  the  superstition,  and  the  debasing  influence  of 
the  EUndoo  religion.  Why,  my  lord,  I  could  not  mention  on  this  platform, 
or  on  any  public  platform,  many  of  the  things  which  I  haye  seen  and 
heard  in  connection  with  the  degrading  habits  of  the  Hindoo  religion. 
And  then  there  is  the  natural  pride,  and  there  la  that  powerful  barrier  of 
<*  caste" — ^that  fidse  barrier  which  has  been  set  up  by  man,  diyiding  him 
from  his  brother.  And  then  in  the  north  you  haye,  at  the  present  time 
especially,  a  great  conflict  going  on  between  Hindooism  and  Christianity. 
The  higher  castes  see  yery  clearly  that  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
means  the  leyelling  down  of  their  position ;  they  see  that  Christianity 
will  not  set  up  one  man  aboye  another ;  they  see  that  Christianity  recog- 
msee  a  common  brotherhood,  and  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  at 
the  present  time  to  withstand  it ;  and  the  results  of  becoming  Christians 
were  perhaps  neyer  more  severe  than  now.  To  be  a  Christian  at  the 
present  day  in  the  north  of  India  means  the  loss  of  employment,  of  home, 
of  relations,  and  eyen  the  right,  sometimes,  to  take  his  water  out  of  the 
ordinary  welL  These  are  difficulties  which  are  great,  and  yet  they  are  not 
diffioulties  that  Christian  men  should  shrink  back  at,  for  they  haye  been 
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oonquered  in  the  past    I  oannot  holp  xefsrring  to  a  family  that  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  one  of  oar  stationa — ^the  father  a  Brahmin 
oonvert  from  our  high   Bohool.     That   family— father,    mother,  eoiifl 
and  daughters —  would,  I  venture  to  say,  tilce  their  position  to-day 
in  any  class  of  English  society  in  which  you  might  plaoe  them ;  and 
they  acknowledge  that  it  is  Christianity  which  has  elevated  them  in 
this  way.     Eyen  whilst  we  were  there,  we  found  proofc  that  if  we 
are  true   and   faithful,    this   fearful   rook   of  Hindooism    may   soon 
he  split  into  pieces.     And  we  have  great  encouragement.    Wherevsr 
I  have  heen,  though  sometimes  the  outlook  has  eeemed  very  dark, 
still  we  saw  encouragements  that  sent  us  on  our  way  rejoicing.    In 
the  districts  of  Ouddapah  and  Gooty,  superintended  by  Mr.  Baoon  and 
Mr.  Stephenson,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  work  going  on  amongst  the 
agricultural  labourers,  who,  in  whole  bodies,  have  come  over  and  ex- 
pressed their  wish  to  be  taught  the  principles  of  Christianity.    Ooiog 
into  that  district  we  visited  some  of  these  villages,  and  I  never  ahall  forget 
the  scene  at  a  little  village  called  Yadaki— where  there  is  at  present  no 
school — ^where  we  had  a  very  interesting  meeting  under  the  village 
tree,  and  at  the  dose  of  that  meeting,  after  we  had  had  a  dish  of  sweet- 
meats presented  to  us,  a  deputation  waited  upon  us.    From  the  eagerness 
and  the  feeling  which  this  deputation  threw  into  their  words,  I  made  sore 
that  they  had  some  complaint  to  make  of  the  missionary  or  some  one  eiss; 
and  great  was  my  surprise  that  this  was  not  a, question  of  complaint,  but 
that,  in  a  business-like  way,  as  they  thought  they  had  got  eome  of  the 
home  officials  in  connection  with  our  society,  they  thought  now  was  the 
time  to  fix  us  in  a  promise  that  we  would  at  once  secure  a  pieoe  of  land 
that  they  might  build  a  school  and  have  a  churdh.    I  must  tell  you  they 
were  not  asking  us  to  give  them  this ;  they  were  prepared  themselves  to 
build  the  chapel  or  the  school  if  we  took  the  ground,  and  they  were  pie- 
pared,  also,  to  provide  the  food  for  the  teacher ;  so  that  all  we  should 
have  to  do,  which  is  the  rule  of  that  districti  would  be  to  provide  a 
small  stipend  for  his  support.    To  me  it  was  extremely  encouraging  to 
find  these  people  so  sincerely  desirous  to  come  and  leam  about  Christi- 
anity.   There  was  another  little  scene  which  showed  to  me,  perhaps  mors 
clearly  than  the  great  sights,  the  moving  of  the  waters:  it  was  up  at 
Almora,  on  the  hills,  where  our  good  friend,  Mr.  Budden,  has  been  re- 
siding so  many  years,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  faithful  worker 
should  have  those  in  his  family  circle  who  are  equally  faithful;  and 
it  is  through  the  influence  of  his  daughter  that  there  is  an  extremely 
interesting  work  going  on  in  that  district.    It  was  my  privilege  one  after- 
noon to  meet  about  sixteen  women  who  voluntarily  are  devoting  one 
afternoon  in  the  week  to  go  out  in  pairs  to  speak  in  the  different  viUigM 
round  Almora  to  their  own  countrymen.    It  is  when  we  see  this  move- 
ment, when  we  sae  the  people  ready,  unpaid,  and  voluntarily  wUHng  to 
go  forth,  that  we  see  the  direction  in  which  God's  work  is  moving.    And 
then  I  would  also  mention  another  matter.    We  had  some  very  intenst- 
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ing  addroMoo  of  weloome  pxeflenied  to  tif ,  not  only  by  our  own  Ohristian 
cbnrohdfy  bnt  by  heathen  oommonities ;  and  thoee 

Addbbsseb  of  Wbloome 

were  not  mere  addresses  of  flattery,  bat  they  were  to  thank  you  and  to 
thank  your  missionaries  for  the  influence  your  work  has  been  exerting  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  true  at  present  these  men— some  of  them 
belonging  to  high  oastes— are  not  Christians  themselves,  but  they  are  on 
the  threaholdf  and  they  showed  by  this  address  that  they  were  gradually 
getting  nearer,  and  I  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  Travan- 
core  espeoially,  we  shall  find  a  great  movement  towards  Christianity  coming 
from  the  upper  castes  as  well  as  the  lower.  Then  I  need  hardly  refer  you 
to  the  work  at  Nagerooil  and  other  parts  of  Travanoore.  In  Nagercoil 
they  have  a  church  which  seats  2,500  people.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see 
that  church  full  on  two  occasions — ^the  first  at  a  meeting  of  welcome  to  us, 
and  again  on  the  Sunday ;  and  after  the  ordinary  service  they  held  their 
united  oommunion,  when  1,100  native  Christians  sat  down  to  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Lord's  Sapper.  I  confess  that  I  did  not  look  upon  that 
scene  without  feelings  of  strong  emotion,  and  a  feeling  that  one  had  been 
privileged  to  see  the  partial  fulfilment  of  our  Saviour's  words  when  He 
■aidy  <*  And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ;  them  also  I 
must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  My  voice^  and  there  shall  be  one  fold 
and  one  shepherd."  My  friends,  there  is  no  cause  for  discouragement  in 
India.  The  work  may  be  elow,  but  I  am  here  to  say  that  it  is  being  con- 
ducted on  healthy  and  on  wholesome  lines.  There  never  was  a  stronger 
disposition  on  the  part  of  our  missionaries  not  to  do  anything  to  encourage 
men  to  beoome  Ohristians  unless  they  are  firmly  resolved  to  put  up  with 
all  the  consequences.  Our  missionaries  do  not  believe  in  rice  Chris- 
tians, and,  instead  of  attempting  to  provide  employment  for  them, 
the  word  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  come  forward  and  be 
baptized  is,  "You  must  go  back  to  your  own  village,  and  you 
must  live  there  the  Christian  life.  It  is  trae  you  may  have  difficulties, 
you  may  be  persecuted  at  first ;  but  if  you  are  only  firm,  it  will  make  you 
all  the  better  Christian,  and  the  work  will  be  all  the  more,  heal  thy  for 
you."  And  now,  in  closing,  I  just  want  to  say  this :  that  if  you  wish  the 
mission  work  in  any  heathen  country  to  succeed,  you  must  bear  this  in 
mind,  that  the  Christianity  of  this  country  reacts  upon  the  Christianity 
abroad.    I  never  felt  so  much  as  I  felt  in  India  that  you  feel  out  there 

The  Pulse  op  Ekoush  CmtisTiikNiTT 

in  a  way  which  you  do  not  feel  it  here.  Let  me  give  you  one  illustration. 
It  is  sometimes  the  painful  duty  of  secretaries  to  announce  from  this 
platform,  in  connection  with  this  and  other  societies,  that  the  income  has 
not  met  the  expenditure.  This  is  not  thought  much  of  here,  but  that 
goes  down  to  the  different  offices  of  our  different  societies,  and  the  word 
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goes  forth,  *'The  ezpenditore  xangt  be  reduced;**  and,  after  a  oarsfnl 
roTision,  it  ie  resolTed  that  a  grant  mnst  be  redaoed  here,  and  another 
one  there,  and  work  that  we  haye  been  doing  mnst  be  stopped  for  the 
present  This  goes  abroad  to  our  missionaries,  it  goes  firom  the  mis- 
sionaries to  the  native  agents,  and  from  the  natiye  agents  to  the  native 
ohurches.  You  oannot  realise  what  an  influence  it  has  upon  theuu  It 
means  depressioD,  it  means  a  sense  of  insecurity,  it  means  a  feeling  that 
English  Christians  are  not  as  much  in  earnest  as  they  used  to  be ;  they  do 
not  care  as  much  as  they  used  to,  and  they  are  leaving  us  because  it 
means  that  some  teacher  must  be  withdrawn,  that  some  school  must  bs 
closed.  My  friends,  I  believe  if  you  only  realised  the  depressing  influenos 
to  Christianity  itself  in  India,  not  only  to  our  own  native  ohurches,  bat 
to  the  Europeans  living  around  the  stations,  someofwhom,IamthankAil 
to  say,  take  an  interest  in  our  work — if  you  could  only  realise  one  half 
of  what  deficits  mean  here,  I  believe  you  would  be  willing  to  make  any 
sacrifice  rather  than  deficits  should  occur.  I  never  believed  so  heartily 
in  mission  work  as  I  do  to-day  ;  and  I  ask  you,  in  trying  to  carry  it  on 
for  a  fresh  year  still  more  vigorously  and  hopefully,  to  remember  thai,  in 
doing  it,  we  are  only  acting  up  to  G-od's  Word,  which  says^  **  AbI  live,  sU 
the  earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

Lord  Shaftssbubt  then  left  the  chair,  which  was  taken  for  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fauibairn. 

REV.  J.  GILMOUR,  M.A.,  MISSIONARY  FROM  CEISL 

Some  time  ago,  in  a  'bus  one  night,  I  met  a  soldier.    I  am  sorry  to  say 
he  was  a  little  tipsy,  but  he  was  very  talkative,  and  I  thought,  as  he  hsd 
come  back  from  Egypt,  I  might  just  as  well  get  a  little  inforniatio&  oat  of 
him.    I  was  astonished  to  find  that  he  did  not  know  much  about  it   I 
think,  after  all,  that  I  knew  more  about  the  general  campaign  than  hs 
knew ;  and  when  I  questioned  him  about  the  general  aspect  of  the  wsr, 
he  had  not  very  much  to  say,  even  though  he  had  some  whisky  in  km. 
But  when  I  asked  him  where  he  had  been,  what  he  had  been  doing,  whsrs 
he  was  that  night  before  the  morning,  then  he  could  tell  me  something 
that  I  had  not  heard  before ;  then  he  had  plenty  to  eay.    I  feel  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  that  man,  standing  before  you  this  aftemoon-faimit 
the  whisky,  for  I  wear  a  blue  ribbon,  as  you  see.    What  I  mean  ii  thii : 
that  there  are  men  on  this  platform  more  competent,  probably,  to  spesk 
on  the  general  question  of  the  mission  field  than  I  am.    So  I  do  not  intend 
to  speak  about  generalities  here.    I  intend  to  tell  you  a  little  about  tiie 
places  where  I  have  been,  and  some  of  the  things  I  have  tried  to  do.   The 
resolution  says  something  about  the  deputation.   That  deputation,  I  hear, 
is  now  in  China.    I  wish  I  had  been  there  to  meet  it,  because  I  value  rery 
highly  these  deputations,  and  I  expect  the  very  beet  results  to  Mow 
from  them.   But  since  I  cannot  bo  there,  what  I  wish  to  tell  you  is  some- 
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thing  about  what  that  deputation  will  see  f  it  goes  into  one  of  our  chapels 
of  an  afternoon,  in  the  streets  of  Peking. 

Ik  FsKDxa  wb  hayb  Thbei  Chapels,  ^ 

A  chapel  there  is  merely  a  Chinese  shop,  pnt  into  decent  repair,  and  a 
signboard  stack  over  the  top.   The  Chinese  are  yery  fond  of  giving  them- 
selyes  very  high  names.    You  will  come  to  a  man  sitting  in  a  little  box 
scarcely  big  enough  for  himself  to  turn  round  in,  and  if  you  read  his  sign, 
it  is  some  flowing  name  about  a  hall ;  it  may  be  the  "  Hall  of  Continual 
Yirtoe,"  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  the  "  Hall  of  the  Five  Happi- 
nesses."    So  our  title  above  our  chapel  just  runs  in  the  native  idiomatic 
style,  and  it  is  the   **GK>8pel  HalL"    Inside  there  is  not  very  much 
to  see.    The  counter  has  been  cleared  away  and  the  shelves,  and,  in 
place  of  the  mud,  a  brick  floor  has  been  put  down  ;  and  then  there  are 
forma  arranged  for  the  sitters,  and  there  is  a  low  platform  for  the 
speaker.     I  do  not  know  how  it  happens,  but  it  does  happen,  that  up 
in  the  left-hand  corner  of  the   chapel^-and  it  is  always  the  left-hand 
comer— there  is  a  table  and  two  chairs,  and  on  that  table  there  is 
a  teapot  and   a   set  of  eups,    because  in  China  everything  is  dono 
with  tea.    You  must  always  begin  in  that  way.    These  chapels  are  open 
six  days  in  the  week  in  the  afternoon.    Now,  supposing  you  come  in  at 
the  door,  the  natural  thing  for  the  missionary  seems  to  be  just  to  walk 
up  to  this  table  and  sit  down,  and  then  the  next  thing  is  to  get  a  congre- 
gation.  Sometimes  there  is  no  difficulty  about  getting  it,  if  it  happens  to 
be  a  fair  day  or  there  is  a  crowd  in  the  streets.     They  simply  pour  in ; 
but  the  tide  goes  different  ways  sometimes,  and  does  not  pour  in  always 
like  that.    I  want  to  give  you  just  a  fair,  square,  honest  idea  of  what  the 
thing  is.    Sometimes  the  congregation  will  not  come  in,  and  sometimes, 
after  a  littie  while,  one  man  looks  in  at  the  door  and  sees  a  foreigner,  and 
he  is  ofL    He  has  seen  quite  enough  and  does  not  want  to  see  any  more ; 
and  if  you  were  to  ask  him  what  he  had  seen,  he  would  not  say  he  had 
seen  a  foreigner,  no,  he  would  say  he  had  seen  "  a  foreign  denL"    And, 
friends,  you  would  -not  be  very  much  astonished  that  some  of  those 
ignorant  men  coming  from  the  country  are  alarmed  when  they  see  a 
foreigner,  if  you  could  only  imagine  the  terrible  lies  that  they  circulate 
about  us  there ;  about  how  we  take  out  people's  hearts  for  the  purposes  of 
magic,  and  steal  people's  eyes  to  make  photographic  chemicals,  and 
adminiBter  medicines  to  bewitch  them  generally.    I  say  that,  if  the  first 
man  who  comes  to  a  chapel  on  an  afternoon  is  a  man  who  has  heard 
these  things,  you  cannot  be  astonished  that  all  you  see  of  that  man  is  his 
back  and  his  pigtail  as  he  goes  away.    Another  man  sometimes  comes — 
a  bolder  man,  and  he  comes  in,  and  the  most  natural  thing  for  him  seems 
to  be  to  walk  up  to  the  table  and  sit  down  on  the  other  side,  and  there 
yon  and  he  are  a  pair.    The  proper  thing  is  to  pour  him  out  a  cup  of  tea ; 
that  is  etiquette,  and  the  etiquette  seems  to  be  that  he  should  not  drink 
it»   Sometimei,  after  the  service  begins,  I  see  the  native  preacher  come 
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Blyly  up  as  if  he  did  not  mean  anything  at  all ;  and  he  walks  np  to  flta 
teapot,  and  lifts  the  lid  quite  quietly,  and  elips  that  tea  back  into  the  pot 
again,  and  puts  on  the  lid  and  warms  it  up,  and  it  is  ready  for  the  next  man 
who  comes.    If  you  get  into  conversation  with  one  man,  the  congregation 
is,  for  the  most  part,  practically  secured,  because,  though  a  Chinaman  is 
very  much  afraid  of  being  spoken  to  directly  by  a  foreigner,  tnoat  (Siina- 
men  are  yery  curious  to  oyerhear  any  conyersaUon  that  may  be  carried 
on ;  so  if  you  are  speaking  to  him,  in  comes  another  man  to  listen,  and  if 
you  can  get  other  men  to  come  in  and  listen  oyer  each  other's  backs, 
very  soon  more  come  in  than  the  original  speaker  cares  to  oyerhear  his 
private  conversation  ;  and  when  that  step  is  reached,  it  is  time  to  go  to 
the  platform  and  ask  the  hearers  to  sit  down  and  begin  the  regular 
service.    Sometimes  nobody  comes  ia,  and  then  you  have  to  try  some- 
thing else,  and  that  is  to  go  and  sit  down  a  little  nearer  the  door,  and 
sometimes,  in  that  way,  gradually  a  few  people  come  in.     But  then  in 
Peking  sometimes  there  is  a  great  north-west  wind  blowing;  and  I  think 
that  is  about  the  hardest  thing  on  a  man's  congregation  before  he  gets  it^ 
because,  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable,  there  are  not  many  people 
about,  and  so  we  have  to  adopt  another  plan.    We  do  not  go  on  to  the 
street,  but  inside  the  chapel  the  native  preacher  and  I  do  our  best  to  sing 
a  hymn.    I  say  do  our  best,  because  sometimes  these  native  preadiers 
do  not  succeed  in  singing  very  well ;  however,  we  succeed  in  making  a 
noise,  and  that  is  the  thing  that  draws.     The  people  look  in  and  see 
what  they  suppose  to  be  a  foreigner  and  a  native  chanting  Buddhist 
prayers.     In  they  come ;  they  have  not  seen  that  before,  and  they 
sit  down,  and,  as  soon  as  the  hymn  is  through,  we  have  the  opportonity 
of  telling  them  the  contents  of  the  hymn ;  and  there  you  have  your  sermon 
ready  to  your  hand.    But  suppose  you  have  got  your  congregaticm,  it  is 
not  all  smooth- sailing  water.    Sometimes  there  are 

Intebbuptioks. 

Sometimep,  just  when  you  have  the  ear  of  your  audience,  allatonoei 
tremendous  row  happens  just  outside  the  door,  and  the  congregation 
jump  to  their  feet  and  rush  out  to  see  what  is  going  on.  I  could  ha?e  told 
them,  if  they  had  only  asked  me.  No  doubt,  some  unwise  Chinaman,  in 
place  of  coming  straight  in  and  sitting  down,  stood  on  the  outskirt  of  the 
crowd  on  tip-toe.  A  city  thief  coming  along  says,  *'Ah,  there  is  my 
man,"  and  he  walks  quietly  up  to  him  with  a  pair  of  sharp  scissors,  eots 
off  his  tobacco-pouch,  and  goes  off  with  it.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the 
man  misses  the  tobacco-pouch,  his  first  impulse  is  to  grab  his  next  neigh- 
bour ;  that  neighbour  remonstrates,  and  then  a  fight  commences.  Soma- 
times  a  funeral  passes,  and  that  is  almost  as  serious  an  interruption  as  a 
fight ;  because,  although  a  Chinaman  does  not  think  muoh  about  his 
soul  after  he  dies,  he  thinks  a  vast  deal  about  his  dead  body,  and, 
in  order  to  be  perfsotly  sure  that  he  will  nofbe  cheated  by  the  oodsr* 
taker,  he  buys  his  oofiOn  before  he  is  sioki  and  sees  that  he  has  agood 
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bargain.  And  so,  haying  a  good  cofl^  he  wants  a  good  funeral ;  and  i ' 
10  said  some  men  spend'  nearly  half  of  their  fortune  in  having  a  grand 
prooeesion  when  they  are  oarried  to  their  graye.  When  one  of  these 
enormous  funerals,  with  a  procestion  sometimes  a  quarter  of  a  mile  loDg, 
comes  by,  it  ia  a  yery  bad  job  for  your  congregation.  Out  they  go  to 
haye  a  look  at  it  Then  the  interruption  is  sometimes  another  thing,  and 
this  last  one  is  a  more  difficult  case  to  settln.  When  one  of  the  upper  ten 
thousand  in  Ohina  has  a  marriage,  they  want  to  haye  a  great  exhibition  ; 
and  after  they  haye  bought  the  furniture,  they  get  and  hire  a  great  many 
men,  and  haye  them  dressed  to  oarry  that  furniture  in  procession  along 
the  streets  and  show  it  to  their  neighbours.  First  comes  a  great  ward- 
robe, and  then  a  little  cupboard,  a  washstand,  a  square  table,  and  all 
sorts  of  furniture.  Now  when  that  comes,  what  are  you  to  do  ?  They 
haye  been  at  the  expense  of  paying  for  an  exhibition  for  their  neighbours 
to  see,  and  they  feel  that  it  would  be  unneighbourly  if  they  did  not  step 
to  the  door  and  look  out  and  see  the  things  oarried  past,  and  there  is  your 
congregation.  Sometimes  there  are  unusual  interruptions  happen. 
I  remember  once  a  woman  put  her  head  in  at  the  door.  Women  do  not 
come  to  these  ohapels  often — I  am  yery  glad  they  do  not.  That  woman 
put  her  head  in  at  the  door,  and  I  saw  danger.  She  glared  round  the 
plaoe^  and  then  she  spied  one  man,  and  she  shouted  out  something  at 
him :  *'  Gome  out  of  that  I "  and,  friends,  he  came  out  of  that,  in  a  big 
hurry,  too.  He  disturbed  us  yery  considerably.  It  was  not  the  woman 
BO  much  as  the  man— we  all  pitied  him  as  he  went  oat. 

We  hayb  no  Casts  in  China. 

Thank  God  for  that.  We  sometimes  see  the  best-dressed  men  sitting 
next  to  the  worst ;  the  one  does  not  seem  at  all  to  object  to  the  other. 
These  congregations  behaye  exceedingly  well,  though,  perhaps,  your  idea 
of  good  behayiour  would  not  be  quite  the  same  as  mine.  The  first  thing 
a  Chinaman  seems  to  do  when  he  comes  into  a  chapel  is  to  stand  and  look 
sbout  him,  while  his  hands  are  mechanically  feeling  for  his  tobacco-pouch ; 
the  next  thing  is  to  fill  his  pipe,  and  then  he  looks  round  to  see  whero 
he  is  going  to  get  a  light.  If  the  others  are  smoking,  he  gets  it  from 
them ;  but  if  not,  then  he  comes  to  our  table,  where  we  actually  put 
down  a  slow  match  for  the  sole  purpose  of  lighting  the  pipes  of  the 
audience.  Now,  my  brethren  in  Uie  ministry,  how  would  you  like  to 
preach  to  a  smoking  congregation  P  Well,  I  detest  tobacco- smoke  of  all 
^bings,  aitd  wish  that  those  who  smoke  tobacco  would  consume  their  own 
tmoke  too ;  but  I  rather  like  my  congregation  taking  to  their  pipes, 
because,  when  a  man  is  smoking,  as  a  rule  he  is  not  talking,  and  that  is 
just  what  we  want  a  heathen  to  come  in  and  do~to  come  in  and  sit 
down,  and  rest  a  bit;  smoke  if  he  likes,  only  not  talk,  but  let  me 
tell  him  what  I  haye  got  to  say.  People  tell  me  that  tobacco  is 
■octhiog,  I  do  not  know ;  they  must  be  yery  irritable  these  smokers-* 
beoau£e,  I  am  yery  sorry  to  say,  I  haye  seen  as  much  bad  temper 
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in  a  smoker  as  in  anybody  else.  There  is  another  thing  we  want 
— namely,  that  a  man  who  comes  into  the  diapel  should  just  nt  down 
and  be  quiet,  and  be  soothed  in  his  mind,  while  I  tell  him  that  which 
I  have  got  to  say.  Sometimes  a  little  lad  wiU  stick  his  head  in  at  the 
chapel  door,  with  a  basket  of  nuts  and  melon  seeds,  and  he  comes  in  with 
the  deliberate  intention  to  sell  to  my  congregation  while  I  am  preaching  to 
them.  Well,  yon  may  think  I  am  pretty  broad,  but  I  do  not  object  to  that 
either,  because  probably  the  men  haye  smoked  enough,  and  now  they 
want  something  else.  They  buy  a  handful  of  these  nuts,  and  then  com- 
mence to  shell  them  and  eat  them,  and  I  rather  like  to  see  it  For 
why  P  Just  as  I  see  the  ladies  knitting  and  working  here.  It  keeps  the 
man's  hands  employed,  and  he  is  likely  to  sit  a  little  while  longer  and 
not  be  talking  and  making  any  disturbance,  but  listen  to  the  stoiy  df  the 
Cross  which  we  haye  come  to  tell  hioL  Now,  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
seriously  a  little  bit.  Those  audiences  are  yery  mixed,  and  they  are 
very  curious  to  your  eyes.  Sometimes  I  see  those  audiences,  moit  of 
whom  we  do  not  know  anything  about,  listening  to  what  I  haye  to  tell 
them,  quite  as  still  as  you  are  now — ^their  pipes  out,  the  smoke  cleared 
away.  They  lean  forward  and  listen  just  as  still  as  audiences  in  this 
country  sometimes  listen  when  the  preacher,  in  an  interesting  discooiss, 
is  coming  up  to  a  diyision  of  his  subject.  And,  friends,  let  me  tell  yon 
what  it  is  that  makes  them  Usten  best  of  all— it  is 

The  Central  DooTBiinB  of  the  Tboth  of  Chbistiakitt. 

When  we  come  to  tell  them  of  how  Christ  left  the  surroundings  of  heaTon, 
and  came  to  spend  so  many  years  in  such  yery  poor,  unsympathetic  com- 
pany on  earth  (and  that  is  a  subject  that  a  missionary  sometimes  eaa 
talk  feelingly  upon  when  he  has  been  in  a  foreign  country  for  sometuiie)i 
when  we  oan  tell  them  that,  and  then  come  to  the  last  and  greatest  pait 
of  all :  how  Christ  allowed  Himself,  for  loye  of  man,  to  be  nailed  to  tbs 
cross,  and  not  only  that,  but  kept  in  Him  that  gentle  spirit  that  made 
Him  pray  for  those  who  were  putting  Him  to  death— oh,  friends,  wta 
we  come  to  that  and^tell  them  of  it — ^Tknow  that  a  Chinaman  ii  degraded, 
corrupt,  sensual,  material,  but  he  has  a  human  heart ;  and  when  you  oan 
get  at  that  heart,  it  responds  to  the  story  of  the  Cross.  We  want  to  do 
something  in  drawing  the  net,  and  so,  on  this  table  in  theoomer,  there  ii 
a  pile  of  books,  and  as  it  gets  towards  the  time  to  dose,  I  say  to  ^ 
friends,  "  Now,  you  will  soon  be  going  away  to  your  eyening  meal ;  and 
as  I  am  a  foreigner,  probably  you  haye  not  understood  all  that  I  hsTS 
said;"  and  then  I  say,  <*Now,  before  you  go,  there  are  a  number  of 
books  upon  this  table,  where  you  will  find  the  whole  of  this  sujbjeet  pot 
down  in  black  and  white ;  will  you  just  come  up  and  haye  a  look  at  the 
books  before  you  go  ?  "  We  want,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  them,  and  so  to  get  a  little  priyate  conyersation,  as  it  veie* 
If  you  ask  them  to  come  up  and  look  at  a  book,  and  they  ask  the^fiDM 
of  it,  you  haye  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  them,  and  some  of  these  men 
not  only  buy  the  books,  but  they  read  them  and  come  back  for  othsni 
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Now»  how  does  the  matter  stand?  These  heathens  haye  been  in  oar 
chapely  and  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  putting  some  of  the  truth 
into  their  hearts ;  but  I  know  a  good  part,  muoh,  it  may  be,  of  what  the 
man  has  heard  when  he  goes  out— well,  it  is  stolen  away,  or  it  is  trampled 
under  foot ;  but  some  part  of  it  remains.  And  now  I  can  oome  to  the 
practical  part  I  have  not  been  trying  to  entertain  you,  but  I  haye  been 
trying  to  interest  you,  and  what  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  this :  after 
those  men  haye  left  the  chapel  you  can  do  as  much  for  their  conyersion 
as  we  can  do  in  Ohina.    I  want  you  to 

Pbay  fob  thb  Oonybbsion  of  these  Men 

to  whom  we,  in  Peking,  and  others  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  the 
means  of  communicating  these  truths  of  Ohrlst.    I  belieye  it  is  not  only 
the  earnestness  of  the  missionary  that  ia  going  to  produce  rsAults,  bat  it 
is  your  earnestness  here.    We  are  your  agents,  and  I  belieye,  feryently, 
we  shsll  haye  results  there  in  direct  proportion  to  the  measure  of  your 
earnestness  here.    I  belieye  I  am  speaking  to  the  right  people  when  I  ask 
you  to  pray.    Unprayed  for,  1  feel  yery  much  as  if  a  diyer  were  sent 
down  to  the  bottom  of  a  riyer  with  no  air  to  breathe,  or  as  if  a  fireman 
were  sent  up  to  a  blazing  building  and  held  an  empty  hose ;  I  feel  yery 
much  as  a  soldier  who  is  firing  blank  cartridge  at  an  enemy,  and  so  I  ask 
you  earnestly  to  pray  that  the  Gospel  may  take  saying  and  working 
effect  on  the  minds  of  those  men  to  whose  notice  it  has  been  introduced  * 
by  OS.   Not  long  ago,  at  the  close  of  a  local  anniyersary,  when  we  had  been 
haying  a  meeting,  as  we  were  going  home,  three  of  us  got  off  a  tram-car — 
two  ministers  of  the  locality  and  myself— and,  as  we  were  walking  along, 
one  said:  '<  Ah,  Qilmour,  it  is  all  the  same  oyer  again ;  it  is  j  ust  theold  thing; 
you  missionaries  come,  and  you  haye  an  anniyersary,  and  the  people's 
earnestness  seems  to  be  stirred  up,  and  you  ask  their  prayers,  and  it 
looks  as  if  you  would  get  them,  but,"  he  said,  **  you  go  away,  and  the 
thing  passes  by  and  is  just  left  where  it  was  before."    I  do  not  think 
that  was  quite  correct.    I  think  my  brother  was  labouring  uader  a  tem- 
porary fit  of  the  blaes,  and  I  was  yery  glad  to  find  his  companion  said  it 
was  not  quite  correct.  What  I  want  is  this,  to  go  back  to  my  work  feeling 
that  there  are  those  behind  us  who  are  praying  earnestly  that  Ood's  spirit 
would  work  effectually  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  we  haye  the  priyi- 
lege  of  preaching.    If  you  pray  earnestly  you  can  but  work  earnestly, 
and  then  you  will  also  giye  earnestly  ;  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  be  too 
earnest  in  the  matter  for  which  Chnst  was  so  much  in  earnest  that  He 
laid  down  His  own  life. 

The  resolution  was  unanimouBly  adopted. 

On  the  motion  of  Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
were  yoted  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbubt  for  haying  taken  the  chair, 
^d  the  prooeedingn  dosed  with  the  benediotion. 
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'II— Iftbi  fear's  j^Bcrsmtntal  (Bfitnng  ia  VAium'  |ni). 

To  SOifc  Apra,  1888. 
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Bezley  Heath  CkmgnmMoaa^  Ch.    % 
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Camberwell  New 
Chesbant  Auxiliary— 

Stanstead •«...••• .•••  0  10 

City  Road  OonsmgAtioiial  Ch 11    0 

Croydon  (South)  Auxiliary 4  10 
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11 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 
4 
8 
4 
9 
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LozcU's  Church    

Park  Road 

Sr>ho  Hill  
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East  Moreton   


2  0    0 

3  12    9 
2  11    9 


2  11 
6    0 

2  3 
»    7. 

3  0 
6    0 


7 
0 
0 
1 
1 
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Nelson 

Cape  Town  CouOTegational  Ch....- 

Cardiff.  Charles  street 

Castle  Comer 

Csstleford 

Chatham,  Ebonezer  Ch 

Cheltenham,  Highbury  Ch 

Coventry,  Well  Street  

Dewsbury,  Ebeneaer  Ch 

Doncaster 

Dover,  Zion  Ch 
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Duxford 

Erlinbrirgh,  Mrs.  Swan,  Leith   

EUand 


3  3  0 

2  0  0 
1  10  0 

1  12  6 

6    0  0 

4  12  2 

3  2  2 
8    0  0 

2  0  0 
0  17  3 


16    6 
4    1 

2  0 
4  IS 

3  8 
1  IS 
0  11 


0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
6 
4 


2  8 
1    6 
9    1 
4  15    3 
6    0    0 

1  6 

3  3 
8    0 

0  17 

4  13 

2  13    8 

3  3    0 

1  0 
1  6 
1    0 


0 
0 
0 
7 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0  16  10 


0 

10 

1 

4 

17 
9 
0 
2 


Exeter -...   S  5  0 

Fylde  Auxiliary -....   S  0  0 

OUagow,  Elgin  Place  Ch.  8  14  I 

Oloasop,  Mount  PleaaantCh....M....    10  0 

Olouceater,  Sonthgate  Church 4  8  t 

Great  Evendan «. 110 

OuUden  Morden 10  0 

Heckmondwike,  Upper  Cb S  0  0 

HighBamet 8  0  0 

Hincklej 210  0 

Hong  Kong,  Union  Ch 7 12  U 

Hull,  Salem  Ch 0  U 

Hyde,  Union  Street  ;. S  i 

Leek -*   1  10 

Leicesterahire  and  Rutland  Aux.~ 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch  «...   1 

Hinckley,  1881  and  1882  ...........    S 

Kibworth  1 

Leicester  Auxiliary — 
Belgrave,  Union  Ch..M...........M..   2 

Hnmberstone  Road   0 

Oxford  Road S 

Melton  Mowbray 1 

Uppingham  2 

Wymondham  and  Witham 0  I 

Liverpool,  Toxteth  Ch.  (balance)...    1  7 
Loxley,  near  Sheffield  ....-...—......  1  0 

Mancneeter,  Fatricroft  Ch 1  8 

Margate,  Bmmanoel  Oh. 1  M 

Mere - S  0 

Needham  Market   1  0 

NewcasUe-on-Tvne  Anxjliary— 

St.  Jamea'eCh.   —...10  0  0 

Norwich,  Old  Meeting 9H  i 

Oswestry,  Christchurch  9  9  t 

Port  Elizabeth,  CongregatiaDalGh.  f  i  0 

Reading,  Trinity  Ch. B»  1 

Rochdde,  Milton  Ch 8  4  9 

St.  Neota,  Old  Meeting 0  19  0 

St.Peter8Durgh,AlexandroflkkyCb.  6  19  9 

firitlah  and  American  Ch. 10 19  0 

Somerleyton  (moiety) 1  0  0 

Stalybridge.  Malboum  Street  U  0  0 

StubbinBlaecar 1  0  J 

TattenhaU I  *  J 

Yiotorian  Auxiliary 

Kew ~  2  • 

Melbonme,  CoUina  Street  ...*«..•  0  11 

Victoria  Parade 219 

Welford ^ •» 

Wem IW 

West  Bromwich,  Ebeneier  Oh. ...—  S  9 

Wickham  Market «» 

Winchester  — .  I  » 

York  Central  Auxiliary-— 

Goolo,  Cbriatchurch  <  .i 

Howden -.  0  IJ 

Knareeborongh   » I  ' 

North  Allerton '  ** 

Rlpon I  • 


8 
9 

0 

• 

0 
0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 


0 
0 
9 
9 

0 

0 

10 

0 
6 
9 

0 
0 


It  i»  requetUd  Vud  aU  remittaneea  of  OonUrihuHom  he  made  to  tti^BlT 
BOBERT  KOBiNSOir,  Home  Seerektry,  Misaion  Houae^  BUmfiM  Bjnd, 
London,  E.O. ;  and  thai,  if  any  porHon  qf  these  giJU  it  detigntdfir  a 
epeckd  obfed,  fM  partieukim  of  the  place  and  pwrpoee  maiff  ht  ^m^ 
Chequei  thoiM  be  oroeeed  Bank  qf  England,  and  Fdd^jfiee  Ordm^^ 
payable  ol  the  Oeneral  Fod  OJke. 


Londoni  ALBXijrsiB  *  SmnwmAMD,  Frinttrt,  Lonadala  Bufldingi,  Chaaoary  UM 
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I— Stabagasran 

NOTES  OF  JOURNEY  TO  MANDRITSAKA.  AND  ANONIBE. 

Bt  THB  Eev.  C.  F.  Moss. 

AT  the  request  of  my  brethren,  and  of  the  Madagascar  Home 
Missionaiy  Society  and  Congregational  Union,  in  the  autumn 
of  1881, 1  undertook  a  missionary  journey,  the  objects  and  interesting 
iooidents  of  which  may,  perhaps,  justify  me  in  trying  to  giye  some 
account  of  ii 

The  objects  of  the  journey  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  introduce 
to  his  newly-appointed  station  at  Mandbitsara  (a  fortnight's  journey 
north  of  the  capital)  a  young  native  eyangelist,  named  Bainizafy,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  churches  under  my  care,  in  whom  I  felt  a 
special  interest.  After  that  was  accomplished,  I  was  to  yisit  another 
evangelist  at  Andbahovklona,  the  chief  town  in  Akonibb,  a  province 
on  the  north-east  coast ;  and,  after  seeing  and  hearing  from  him  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  his  lonely  position,  give  him  such 
counsel  and  encouragement  as  experience  might  suggest.  It  was 
thought,  too,  that  my  report,  on  my  return,  might,  perhaps,  assist 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  deciding  as  to  the  advisableness,  or 
otherwise,  of  removing  the  evangelist  to  another  station. 

I  was  ready  to  start  on  my  journey  on  July  26th.  A  trip  of  ten 
weeks'  duration,  however,  is  a  more  formidable  afifAir  in  Madogascar 
than  in  England.  No  comfortable  first-class  carriage?,  no  smooth 
and  well-kept  roads,  no  wheeled  vehicles  whatever — not  even  a 
bicycle — are  available  to  us  here.  Of  the  kind  of  road  that  lay 
before  me,  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by;  but  my 
travelling  carriage  was  a  simple  palanquin  (».«.,  a  leather  seat  slung 
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AT  the  request  of  my  brethren,  and  of  the  Madagascar  Home 
Missionaiy  Society  and  Congregational  Union,  in  the  autumn 
of  1881, 1  undertook  a  missionary  journey,  the  objects  and  interesting 
iooidents  of  which  may,  perhaps,  justify  me  in  trying  to  give  some 
account  of  it 

The  objects  of  the  journey  were,  in  the  first  instance,  to  introduce 
to  his  newly-appointed  station  at  Mandbitsara  (a  fortnight's  journey 
north  of  the  capital)  a  young  native  evangelist,  named  Bainizafy,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  churches  under  my  care,  in  whom  I  felt  a 
special  interest.  After  that  was  accomplished,  I  was  to  visit  another 
evangelist  at  Andbanovelona,  the  chief  town  in  Anonibe,  a  province 
on  the  north-east  coast ;  and,  after  seeing  and  hearing  from  him  of 
tba  difficulties  that  beset  him  in  his  lonely  position,  give  him  such 
counsel  and  encouragement  as  experience  might  suggest.  It  was 
thought,  too,  that  my  report,  on  my  return,  might,  perhaps,  assist 
the  Home  Missionary  Society  in  deciding  as  to  the  advisableness,  or 
otherwise,  of  removing  the  evangelist  to  another  station. 

I  was  ready  to  start  on  my  journey  on  July  26th.  A  trip  of  ten 
weeks'  duration,  however,  Is  a  more  formidable  afTair  in  Madngasoar 
than  in  England.  No  comfortable  first- class  carriages,  no  smooth 
and  well-kept  roads,  no  wheeled  vehicles  whatever — not  even  a 
bicycle — are  available  to  us  here.  Of  the  kind  of  road  that  lay 
before  me,  I  may  have  occasion  to  speak  by  and  by;  but  my 
travelling  carriage  was  a  simple  palanquin  (t.«.,  a  leather  seat  slung 
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between  two  poles),  with  four  etont  men  as  bearen,  and  a  relay  of 
four  others  to  relieye  them  by  turns.  My  luggage,  consisting  ol 
tent,  oanteen,  cooking  utensils  for  self  and  men,  clothes^  and  an 
assortment  of  books  and  school-material  for  sale  and  distribution  on 
the  way,  required  from  ten  to  twelve  men  more.  The  engaging  o( 
these  m^n,  and  the  mustering  of  them  all  ready  to  start  at  tiic 
appointed  time,  is  the  first  serious  difficulty  one  has  to  encounter  j 
and  in  this,  as  in  countless  other  instances  in  the  social  life  of  tbe 
people,  the  evils  of  domestic  dttvery  thrust  themselves  into  notice  veij 
painfully.  A  journey  with  a  missionary  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  is  losked  upon  by  a  slave  as  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
escaping  from  the  toils  of  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  master.  To  obviate 
tbis  '' danger,"  every  slave  is  required  to  bring  the  consent  of  hii 
master  in  writing  before  he  can  be  hired  for  the  journey.  Then  the 
names,  with  the  names  of  the  respective  masters,  have  to  be  sent  up 
to  the  Government  officials  l>efbre  the  necessary  passports  wiU  be 
granted.  All  this,  however,  is  of  little  avail ;  for  the  slave  who 
secretly  means  to  decamp  merely  gives  in  a  feigned  name,  or  presenti 
a  forged  certificate  of  consent^  which  no  one  has  time  and  opportunity 
to  challenge  or  investigate,  and  easily  takes  his  place  with  the  rest 
For  a  week  or  ten  days  after  leaving  home,  all  goes  on  well.  Then 
the  man  suddenly  becomes  lame  or  ill,  and  has  to  be  discharged.  Of 
oourse,  the  missionary  expects  that  he  will  return  to  his  master  up 
in  town ;  but,  in  reality,  he  seeks  and  finds  an  easy  livelihood  else- 
where, and  his  master  sees  him  no  more.  In  two  instances,  slaTes 
(nade  their  escape  in  that  way  during  my  recent  journey,  while  otst 
a  third  lad  we  had  to  keep  watch  night  and  day.  Several  times  he 
threw  his  burden  down  and  bolted ;  but,  eventually,  burden  and  all, 
he  was  brought  back  to  the  capital  in  safety.  I  know  of  nothing  in 
the  social  institutions  of  the  Malagasy  that,  looking  at  it  on  all  sides, 
Is  more  demoralising,  and  more  adverse  to  aU  real  improvement— 
whether  in  the  Church,  or  in  the  State— than  this  sjston  of 
** domestic"  slavery. 

A  deeper  cause  of  anxiety  presented  itself,  on  the  eve  of  mj 
starting,  in  the  severe  illness  of  my  dear  wife.  Up  to  the  veij 
morning  of  leaving,  it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  get  away ;  and 
although,  through  the  goodness  of  Qod,  I  was  at  length  able  to  do  so, 
yet,  as  no  conmiuuication  bv  letter  dr  otherwise  oould  take  nlftoe 
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daring  my  journey,  the  state  of  health  in  which  I  had  left  her,  gave 
me  freqaent  nneaeinese  in  the  long,  lonely  days  that  followed.  At  last 
we  were  "off  and  away."  Six  miles  north  of  the  capital,  I  was  to 
piok  up  Sainizafy  and  party.  Eighteen  hearers  had  been  engaged 
to  carry  them  and  their  luggage :  but,  on  arriving  there,  I  found 
conf  oaion  worse  confounded.  All  the  men  had  struck  for  higher  pay, 
and  not  one  would  go  1  A  crowd  of  500  people  had  assembled  to  bid 
their  young  friends  farewell;  so,  takiog  the  matter  into  my  own 
hands,  I  appealed  to  them  to  show  friendship,  not  in  word  only,  but 
in  doed.  In  an  hour  or  so,  all  was  satisfactorily  adjusted ;  new  men 
were  hired,  and  the  refractory  ones,  repenting  all  too  late,  were 
<*  boycotted ;"  and  now  we  are  fairly  on  our  way. 

In  addition  to  these,  our  party  also  included  an  elderly  Christian 
woman,  named  Razdnaka,  who,  with  some  ten  or  twelve  attendants, 
had  come  up  from  Mandbitsasa  a  week  or  two  before,  to  plead  in 
person  the  claims  of  the  district  to  have  a  teacher  placed  there.    Let 
me  introduce  Ras^naka  to  you :  she  is  an  "  old  disciple,"  of  whom 
Christianity  in  Madagascar  has  reason  to  be  proud.    Brought  to  the 
knowledge    of   the    truth    through    the    teaching    of    Hasoamaro 
(''Joseph,"  one  of  the  party  of  persecuted  Christians  who  visited 
England),  while  living  at  Nossi   Bs  many  years  ago,   she  after- 
wards  removed    to    Mandritsaua,    where    she    laboured    on    for 
years,  shedding  around  her  the  calm  light   of  a  holy  walk  and 
conversation,  uhtil  a  church  was  formed,  of  which   her  husband 
is  the  pastor,  and  a  daynschool  of  boys  and  girls,  to  whom  she 
sealously  imparted  all  she  knew.      At   length,  conscious  of  her 
own  insufficiency,  and  yearning  that  the  body-and-soul>destroying 
curse  of  drunkenness  and  superstition  among  the  people — both 
Sakalava  and  Hova — should   be   combated   by  more  enlightened 
teaching  than  she  was  able  to  supply,  she  sent  appeal  after  appeal  to 
the  missionaries  and  churches  in  the  capital.    Last  of  all   (not 
knowing  that  her  request  had  already  been  granted)  the  brave  old 
woman  risked  the  long  and  difficult  journey  herself,  thinking  that,  if 
urged  in  person,  the  claims  of  Maxdritsaba  would  meet  with  batter 
success. 

With  this  large  party  of  fifty  in  all,  I  reached  Ambatondraziea  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  July  Slst.  The  few  days'  travelling  had  been 
nearly  void  of  incident,  except  as  a  test  of  the  travelling  oapabilitiea 
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of  my  compauloiui.  One  day  Rainizafy,  who  had  never  been  on  i 
journey  before,  wasted  so  much  time  over  his  mid-day  meal  (In  spite 
of  urgent  warning),  that  he  afterwards  found  himself  beidghted  in 
the  forest  at  Ambabavaraubato.  The  experience  of  spending  a  yerj 
wet  night  in  a  lonely  woodcutter's  shed  was  not  a  pleasant  one ;  bnl 
It  was  so  salutary  in  its  lessons,  as  to  prevent  any  needless  delay  on 
his  part  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  journey,  which  was  thus 
rendered  as  enjoyable  and  free  from  risk  to  himself  as  to  any  of  the 
party.  I  may  mention,  too,  that  for  nearly  two  whole  days  before 
reaching  the  Sihanaka  country,  we  passed  through  immense  swarms 
of  locusts,  so  dense  as  to  darken  the  air  as  completely  as  I  have  ever 
seen  it  darkened  by  the  thickest  snow-storm  in  England.  I  afterwards 
found  that  the  rice-crops  in  the  north  and  north-east  of  Madagascar 
are  often  utterly  ruined  by  this  pest. 

At  Ambatondbazaka  I  slept  in  the  now  deserted  mission-house 
built  and  so  long  occupied  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pearse.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  intense  sadness  that  I  contemplated  even  the  temporary 
withdrawal  of  a  resident  mi^sionaiy  from  so  important  and  fruitful  a 
field  of  labour.  On  the  Sunday  morning  I  preached  in  the  ohapel  to 
nearly  a  thousand  people.  In  the  afternoon  Rainisafy  gave  ns  a 
useful,  practical  discourse  on  ''See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.* 
In  the  evening  I  had  a  long,  earnest  talk  with  the  Palaoe-ehuroh 
evangelist  and  the  school-teacher,  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Sihanaka  district,  and  gave  them  all  the  encouragement  I  oonid 
to  hope  that  a  successor  to  Mr.  Pearse  would  be  appointed  without 
annecessary  delay.  All  I  saw  and  heard  on  the  following  days,  while 
looking  in  at  the  schools  and  conversing  with  the  teachers  and  people 
in  every  village  through  which  I  passed,  and  while  listening  to  the 
appeals  of  ''  the  many  sick  folk  "  who  sought  help  and  relief  by  the 
way,  convinced  me  that  few  mission-fields  can  present  ampler  scope 
for  nobler  work  for  Clirist  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  Antsihanaka. 
The  churches  are  still  very  ignorant, — the  mass  of  the  adult  popn* 
lation  is  as  yet,  perhaps,  without  any  real  knowledge  of  Christ ;  but 

-  with  more  than  3,000  young  paople  in  the  various  schools,  increasing 
In  knowledge  every  day,  the  darkness  must  ere  long  pass  away  from 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  people,  and  give  place  to  the  day-spring  of 

I  truth  and  righteousness. 

^e  left  Aubatondrazaka  early  on  \l[o  iday  morning.     Jadge  of 
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fiay  BUfprisei  boweTeri  on  overtaking  my  young  oompaDlon  and  hU 
party  standing  outside  tlie  town ;  he  and  his  wife  orying,  the  bearers 
In  a  state  of  excitement,  and  the  whole  party  evidently  more  bent  on 
going  baolc  than  going  forward !  My  thoughts  inevitably  reverted  to 
the  sermon  he  had  preached  the  previous  aftemooni  and  I  wondered 
what  was  wrong.  Suddenly,  however,  amid  their  outburst  of  appre- 
hension of  ''lions  in  the  way/'  I  remembered  the  three  little  children 
they  had  left  in  the  old  quiet  home.  I  thought  their  hearts  were 
perhaps  sad  and  sore  about  them,  as  they  looked  on  to  the  montlis 
and  years  of  separation  that  must  elapse  before  they  could  embrace 
them  agdn.  So  I  spoke  tenderly  and  sootlilngly  to  them,  and  soon 
the  sun  shone  out  again  on  their  faces ;  the  winter  of  their  fears  was 
over  and  gone ;  the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land,  and  we 
went  on  our  way  as  merrily  as  ever. 

A  little  more  than  a  week  from  this  we  reached  Mandbitsaha. 
By  day  the  way  led  on  through  many  an  ugly  swamp,  in  which,  at 
times,  one  or  more  of  the  men  would  sink  incontinently  (amid  the 
merry  laughter  of  their  comrades,  in  which  they  themselves  would 
good-^humouredly  join)  up  to  his  waist  in  mire,  and  through  belts 
of  beautiful  forest,  and  over  lonely  moors,  with  not  a  human  habita- 
tion to  be  seen.    Then,  in  the  soft,  still  evenings,  we  encamped  by 
some  pleasant  copse,  with  the  quiet  waters  of  some  gentle  stream,  or 
a  cascade  with  its  dash  and  roar,  flowing  close  by.  On  these  occasions 
the  tent  was  scarcely  pitched  before  the  cheerful  blaze  of  half-a-dozen 
fires,  with  the  rice  bubbling  in  the  saucepans,  and  the  men  squatting 
around  them  singing  in  glad  anticipation  of  their  evening  meal,  lent 
an  air  of  mingled  comfort  and  romance  to  the  scene  which  I  shall 
never  forget.    {See  frontispiece.)   One  night,  however,  I  was  doomed 
to  have  the  romance  without  the  comfort.    During  the  afternoon  my 
own  bearers  had  been  rushing  on  in  order  to  reach  Mabitakdrano 
in  the  evening  (Saturday),  and  keep  Sabbath  there  on  the  morrow. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  however,  when,  after  leaving  the  high  ground 
and  descending  some  1,500  feet  into  the  Andbona  valley,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  grand  bold  cliff — the  northern  escarpment 
of  the  Ambiniviny  mountains— -that  reared  its  commanding  form 
2,000  feet  or  more  sheer  above  the  plain.    There  we  resolved  to  stay 
for  the  night,  bat,  alas  I  lailness  or  fear  had  taken  possession  of  the 
luggage-bearers  j  neither  tent  nor  anything  else  came  up  ezoept 
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some  eatables  in  the  eanteen.  There  was  no  help  for  it  bnt  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  open  air.  So^  making  the  best  of  it,  and  with  the 
seat  of  my  palanquin  for  a  pHlaw,  I  rested  under  ^tbe  shadow  of  the 
great  rook"  until  the  morning. 

Mabitardbano,  a  Tillage  of  seventy  or  eighty  houses,  is  the  reil- 
denoe  of  the  temporary  governor  of  the  Abtdboita,  or  MAirnBinAiu, 
distriot.  I  found  a  congregation  of  about  200  assembledi  to  whon 
Rainizafy  and  I  told  the  tale  of  man's  sin  and  sorrow^  and  tlie 
Sayiour's  love,  in  the  simplest  language  wo  oould  make  use  ot 
Wretchedly  ignorant,  howoTer,  were  the  people  of  this  village  ;  only 
two  or  three  oould  read,  and  that  very  imperfectly*  Their  eageraess 
to  have  a  teacher  settled  among  them  was,  nerertheleBSi  so  stroqg, 
that  it  seemed  as  though  nothing  but  my  assurance  that  thdr  aj^eal 
should  be  taken  into  immediate  condderation,  prevented  them  ftgm 
detaining  Bainizafy  from  going  any  farther.  I  am  hoping  tbat, 
before  very  long,  they  may  get  a  teacher  from  MiNDUiTSABA. 

The-  nest  day  (Monday,  August  8th)  we  passed  along  the  vsll^ 
and  reached  Maetdbitsaha  about  three  o'dook  In  the  altemoon.  AH 
along,  the  geology  of  the  valley  told  a-  tale  of  violent  and  sudden 
subsidence  and  upheaval,  consequent  on  vbloanic  action  on  the 
•grandest  scale.  A  rapid  descent  of  1,700  feet  ttom  tiio  platean,  on 
the  soutii,  east,  and  north,  shows  the  eximU  of  the  depressimi,  while 
the  dip  of  the  strata,  tilted  up  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  horiioo, 
marks  the  auddmness  and  vehemmee  of  the  convulsion  that  caused  it 
The  strike  of  the  strata  is  from  south  to  north. or  north-west,  and 
the  valley  is  open  towards  the  north-westi  which  seems  to  ladloite 
the  cUreeUon  the  volcanic  outflow^  assnoMd.  AU  the  rooks  in  tiie 
valley  are  either  igneous  or  metamorphic,  except  the  thin  atratom  of 
sand,  or  red  clay,  the  superficial  deposit  of  more  recent  days* 

Outside  of  the  town,  the  pastor  and  deaoona  ot  tlio  churchy  and 
about  fifty  boys  and  girls,  neatly  dressed,  met  us  with  singing.  I 
was  struck  with  the  heartiness  and  enthusiasm  with  which  th^ 
welcomed  us ;  and  I  may  hero  say  that,  duiieg^  the  whole  of  my 
subsequent  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  town — ^whether  high  or 
low,  rulers  or  ruled,  Hova,  Sakalav%  or  ACakoa— 4he  same  hearti&60 
and  geniality  prevailed.  As  we  had  only  heard  of  the  plaoe  as  a 
stronghold  of  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  supersUtion,  and  wstb  a 
MUe  anjdous  as  to  the  Und  of  teoeptlon  an  svaiigriiat  would  tt«tt 
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irith  there,  I  w&s  doubly  glcMl  to  have  all  fear  on  tbat  score  bo 
pleasingly  dispelled.  I  stayed  a  few  days  with  them,  and  had  oppor- 
baaities  of  meeting  the  churoh  members,  the  Qovernment  officials, 
and  the  chief  men  among  the  Sakalava ;  as  well  as  of  addressing,  for 
two  hours,  a  large  open-air  meeting,  in  which  I  explained  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  "  praying,"  and  the  blessed  results  of  it  in  Imerina 
and  elsewhere.*  Then  I  introduced  to  them  their  teacher,  exhorted 
them  to  treat  him  kindly,  listen  with  diligence  to  his  teaching,  and,- 
above  all,  to  abandon  their  soul-destroying  habits  of  drinking,  and 
to  lead  worthy  and  noble  lives.  The  acting-governor,  in  his  reply, 
spoke  of  rum  as  the  '* grandmother  ofaU  folly  f  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  noticing,  at  the  feast  given  to  us  in  the  Government  house,  next 
day,  that  no  beverage  stronger  than  water  was  brought  on  the  table. 
IIandbitsaba  is  a  large  and  rishig  town,  with  a  number  of  more 
or  less  populous  villages  scattered  around  it.  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
growing  trade  with  many  important  towns  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts,  between  which  and  itself  there  is  constant  communication. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Sikalava,  belonging  to  a  tribe  called 
Tandboka.  They  are  a  stalwart,  independent  and  manly  race,  more 
generous  and  hearty  than  the  Hovas,  for  whom  they  do  not  appear  to 
liave  any  very  great  respect.  Some  three  or  four  hundred  are  Makoa, 
or  MozAMBiQUBS,  liberated  from  slavery  by  the  proclamation  of  four 
years  ago.  I  should  judge  the  entire  population  of  the  town  itself  to 
be  about  2,500,  but  it  may  be  more. 

{To  be  continued). 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  JAPANESE. 
''I  may  point  out  two  attractive  qualities  which  the  Japanese  possess  in 
a  marked  degree — ^love  of  flowers  and  love  of  children.  There  is  scarcely 
a  house  so  poor  as  not  to  possess  a  flowerpot  and  a  flower.  Scarcely  a  day 
passes  in  which  there  is  not  throughout  the  year,  in  some  part  or  other  of 
Tokio,  a  flower  show  and  a  flower  market.  A  bouquet  is  an  invariable 
concomitant  of  a  public  meeting  ;  and  even  at  the  Lord's  Supper  the  wor- 
shippers,  while  reminded  by  the  bread  and  wine  of  Cod's  love  in  redemp- 
tion, are  also  put  in  mind,  perhaps  neither  incongruously  nor  unfitly,  by 
the  presence  of  flowers,  of  Qod's  goodness  in  creation.  Their  love  of 
children  is  no  less  marked.  A  people  who  manifest  two  such  attractive 
and  amiable  qualities  must  possess  certain  elements  of  refinement  and 
gentleness  of  cliaracter,  which  encourage  us  to  hope  tbat  they  are  not  far 
'from  the  Kingdom  of  God." — Bev.  8,  0,  McLaren^  M.A.^  of  Tokio^  tti  the 
**  Baptist  Missionary  Herald  J* 
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II.— S)^e  Mmm  of  C^». 

WOBKERS. 
Bt  the  Bey.  James  Sadlbb,  of  A  hot.  * 

IT  is  now  our  privilege  to  sae  women  of  China  who  have  erjojed 
the  blesaiogs  of  Christianity  seeking  to  spread  them  to  otbor«. 
If  we  cannot  affirm  that  they  equal  the  women  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  their  power  of  Chriatian  serrioe,  yet  there  are  illnstratioDS 
of  their  work  suffioient  to  warm  onr  heart  with  the  gladness  of 
expectancy,  and  prevent  us  from  despising  the  day  of  small  things. 
One  thlDg  is  certain,  that  if  the  China  women  are  not  brought  to 
help  the  progress  of  the  Truth,  they  prove  a  moat  serious  hindranoe. 
We  have  known  of  a  young  girl  Tenting  her  anger  on  her  father  by 
affixing  to  him  such  an  ill  name  that  he  became  an  object  of  the 
coarsest  derision  and  ill-treatment  in  the  village  where  he  lived.  If 
a  young  daughter  could  do  this,  who  could  describe  the  power  which 
mothers  manage  to  wield  OTer  their  sons,  and  wives  over  their 
husbands!  Notwithstanding  all  efforts  to  crush  them,  the  force 
they  exert  is  amazing.  It  is  when  we  thus  duly  consider  the  energy 
for  or  against  us  as  missionaries  which  resides  in  the  female 
population  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  good  to  be  done  by 
them  as  earnest  faithful  workers. 

First,  let  us  look  at  a  woman  working  in  a  hospital  for  the  comfort 
and  assistance  of  her  sick  sisters.  She  is  seen  holding  a  religious 
service  with  them,  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  foreign  pbysicisn 
After  this,  she  will  take  part  with  the  lady  missionary  in  Inquiring 
Into  the  various  diseases  of  those  present,  preparatory  to  the  cases 
being  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  doctor.  Then  she  will  help 
the  nurse  in  carrying  out  his  directions  concerning  the  In-patients, 
and,  in  generali  she  will  exert  herself  to  assist  any  who  have 
need  of  her. 

In  another  direction,  we  witness  a  Christian  woman  Tisitiog 
families  who  haTC  shown  indifference  concerning  the  education  of 
their  children,  speaking  to  them  on  the  matter  in  a  serious  and 
painstaking  way,  getting  them  to  promise  to  send  their  ohildxen  to 
school,  bringing  their  good  intentions  to  the  notice  of  the  misslonaiyi 
and  doing  all  she  can  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  sohod.  Her 
efforts  are  not  at  the  time  as  successful  as  she  could  wish ;  but  she 
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has  wrought  a  good  work,  and  is  the  more  deBerving  of  oommenda- 
tion  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  her  task. 

In  another  place,  we  come  upon  a  good  woman  who  is  begging  the 
life  of  an  infant  girl,  doomed  by  its  parents  to  death.  Her  request 
iB  grantedi  infanticide  prevented,  and  the  child  grows  up  a  credit  to 
society. 

Again,  we  meet  with  a  deaconess  visiting  the  homes  of  the  female 
members,  encouraging  them  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  idolatries 
and  superstitions,  guarding  them  against  the  subtle  poison  of  heathen 
life,  reminding  them  of  the  return  of  the  Sabbath  day,  and  helping 
them  to  attend  the  serrices  of  the  house  of  God. 

In  a  populous  neighbourhood,  where  there  are  a  number  of 
Christians,  we  find  the  wife  of  a  deacon,  a  woman  of  most  excellent 
eharaoter,  who  opens  her  house  for  a  regular  prayer-meeting,  which 
la  well  attended,  and  becomes  the  means  of  much  instruction  to  the 
Christians,  and  of  gathering  in  many  heathen  as  inquirers. 

In  a  Tillage  a  few  miles  distant  from  Amoy,  we  come  upon  a  neat 
new  hall  for  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship.  It  has  been  erected 
by  a  wealthy  Christian  widow,  who  also  does  what  she  can  to  main- 
tain a  native  minister  of  the  Gospel  there.  For  years  previously  the 
church  had  been  in  her  house^  now  she  seeks  to  take  a  firmer  stand 
for  the  truth  she  has  learned  to  love  and  live  by.  Sometimes  we 
find  a  Christian  woman  superintending  a  class  of  female  catechumens. 
This  work  is  oue  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Though  the  members  are 
called  ''  inquirers/'  the  iDquiring  has  really  all  to  be  done  by  those 
set  over  them.  They  profess  to  desire  admission  into  the  Church, 
and  to  seek  to  understand  the  duties  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
Christians.  The  task  of  training  them,  however,  is  slow  and  some- 
times painful,  because  of  their  difficulty  in  grasping  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  and  in  perceiving  the  bearings  of  these  on  all  the  pohits 
of  daily  life  connected  with  character  and  conduct.  Nevertheless, 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  women  have  rendered  good  service  in 
these  classes  of  catechumens. 

We  may  now  notice  the  services  of  Bible-women.  Some  of  these 
have  been  unpaid.  Their  work  is  various.  They  visit  heathen 
homes  as  they  have  opportunity,  and  converse  with  the  inmates  on 
the  more  essential  teachings  of  Scripture.  Where  invited  they  stay 
in  a  family,  and  go  minutely  into  questions  afiectiog  the  spirit  and 
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life  of  Gfaristians.  All  who  are  wilUDg  to  leam  are  tangbt  to  read, 
especially  by  means  of  the  Roman  letter,  so  mnoh  easier  than  the 
native  characters  or  words.  The  visits  of  some  of  these  Bible-women 
have  been  eagerly  welcomed,  and  when  delayed  have  been  earnestly 
requested.  These  workers  are  under  the  charge  of  the  lady-mis- 
sionaries, by  whom  they  are  instructed  and  assisted,  and  to  whom 
they  give  periodical  reports. 

Christian  Chinawomen  have  also  done  well  in  making  their  neigh- 
bours and  friends  acquainted  with  true  religion  by  ordinary  inter 
course ;  they  have  brought  hearers  of  the  Gospel  to  a  decision  for 
God ;  they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  support  of  native 
ministers,  and  in  spreading  the  Gospel  to  new  districts.  **  By  their 
works  ye  shall  know  them." 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  IN  NORTH-WEST  INDIA. 
From  Benares  a  missionary  writes  : — "  We  have  had  a  visit  from  Bombay 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  Tucker,  with  three  others  of  the  party  belonging  to  the 
Salvation  Army.  They  formed  their  procession  at  the  town-hall,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  marched  along  one  of  the  principal  streets  with  the 
drums  beating,  trumpets  blowing,  and  cymbals  clanging,  to  a  laige  open 
space  near  Dasasswamedh,  one  of  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  city,  where 
they  had  large  shamianahs  erected,  and  there  held  a  religions  meeting 
which  was  most  orderly,  and,  I  tni&t,.to  some  extent  impressive.  There 
must  have  been  several  thousands  of  the  people  assembled,  amongst  whom 
were  a  large  number  of  influential  natives.  Short  but  impressive  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Tucker  and  Captain  Norman,  the  two 
latter  in  English,  which  were  interpreted  by  another  of  their  number. 
The  crowd  was  most  orderly  and  attentive,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that 
this  new  movement  may  accomplish  much  under  the  blessing  and  guidance 
of  our  common  Master.  The  *  some  new  thing '  is  as  eag^ly  hailed  by  the 
people  of  Benares  as  it  was  by  the  people  of  Athens.  Let  us  hope  that 
certain  men  may  cleave  unto  the  Gospel  and  believe  it.  A  striking  featoie 
of  the  meetings  is  that  the  Rajah  of  Benares  has  allowed  the  '  muktifauj ' 
to  use  one  of  his  laige  houses,  what  used  to  be  the  Mint  of  olden  times, 
and  was  the  refuge  into  which  the  residents  fled  during  the  Mutiny,  for 
its  meetings.  The  service  there  this  evening  was  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one,  European  and  native  being  mixed  up  in  strange  confusion,  all  listening 
to  the  Saviour's  loving  invitations  to  come  and  be  saved  from  sin.  On 
asking  some  native  friends  this  afternoon  what  they  thought  of  it,  they 
replied,  '  What  they  tell  is  nothing  new  alter  all,  it  is  the  same  you  have 
been  telling  us  all  these  years ;  but  these  people's  dress  and  their  muaio 
have  attracted  a  large  number  of  ns  together  at  once,  and  there  is  enthnsissm 
in  numbera' " 
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m.— |teb  (Stunts — %^  W&tiUm  W^mu* 

ALTHOnOH  seven  years  haye  elapsed  sinoe  the  Bey.  S.  Uaofab- 
LANBy  in  company  with  two  gentlemen  engaged  !n  soientlfio 
pursnitSy  aspended  tlie  Flt  Riyaa  to  a  distanoe  of  160  miles,*  no  other 
practical  solution  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  bring  the  inflaence 
of  the  mission  to  bear  on  the  interior  of  the  great  island  has  as  yet 
presented  itself.  Nine  of  the  native  students  in  the  Industrial 
School  and  Teachers'  Seminary  on  Murray  Island  having  received  a 
four  years'  training,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Macfarlane  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  their  services  might,  with  advantage,  be  utilised  in  the 
extension  of  mission  work.  He  accordingly  determined  to  undertake 
a  second  exploratory  voyage  up  the  Fly  River ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
October  last,  accompanied  by  fourteen  students,  set  sail  in  the 
EUengowca^  with  the  Itayri  as  tender.  During  the  first  three  days 
but  little  progress  was  made ;  on  the  fourth  day,  while  seeking  a  safe 
andiorage,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  an  important  discoytiy  was 
made,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mac&rlane  :-^ 

^  One  of  the  students  declared  there  was  a  good  passage  between  the  end 
of  the  Warrior  Reef  and  Bristow  Island,  at  the  lee  of  which  we  might 
anchor  in  smooth  water.  I  advised  the  captain  to  run  down  and  see.  On 
the  chart  it  is  marked  "  shallow,  and  dry  at  low  water,"  and  covered  with 
reefs,  and  looks  a  terrible  lee  shore ;  trying  to  beat  off  which,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  several  of  the  vessels  wrecked  in  Torres  Straits  owe  their  mis- 
fortune. Had  th3y  known  what  we  know  now,  how  many  vessels  and  crews 
might  have  been  saved  I  Instead  of  the  very  dangerous  place  indicated  by 
the  charts,  we  have  discovered  a  splendid  passage,  between  two  and  three 
miles  wide,  quite  clear  as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  plenty  of  water  for  vessels 
of  the  largest  size,  and,  under  the  lee  of  the  reef,  one  of  the  best  anchorages 
in  Torres  Straits.  We  have  named  the  passage  (which  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  our  discoveries  for  shipping  passing  through  Torres  Straits),  The 
Missionary  Pasaage/* 

Here  the  BUengowan  was  made  secure,  while  Mr.  Maofkrlaae  and 
his  companions,  including  Mr.  Ecclestone,  the  mate,  having  taken 
her  two-oared  boat,  proceeded  in  the  Mapi  on  his  river  expedition. 

"  We  took,"  he  writes,  "  a  week's  provisions  with  us,  although  we  hoped  to 
accomplish  our  mission  in  four  or  five  days,  but  unfortunately  we  forgot 
plaie9  and  mugs  ;  however,  we  found  a  tin  pannikin  and  basin  on  board  the 
Mayrif  and  made  two  plates  by  dividing  a  meat  tin,  which  served  us  well 

*  See  MissiONAKY  Chboniolb  for  May  1876. 
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during  tlie  Yojage.    There  was  also  a  tin  dish  in  which  eyeiything  wb9 
served  np,  salt  beef,  rice,  and  cheese,  all  at  the  same  time  !    Yet  I  have 
not  enjoyed  my  meals  so  thoroughly  for  a  long  time.    The  first  day  we 
reached  the  pass  between  Bampton  and  the  mainland,  and  anchored  for 
the  night    Next  morning  made  for  Bampton  village.    This  is  the  vAbxA 
where  the  first  martyrs  of  the  New  Quinea  Mission  suffered.    Tvo  Lifa 
teachers    and  their  wives    were  murdered  by  these  ignorant  savages; 
supposing,  as  they  said  afterwards,  that  they  were  killing  their  enemies, 
but  found  out,  when  too  late,  that  they  had  murdered  their  friends.    Since 
that  sad  event  no  mis.sioiiary  had  visited  them,  so  that  I  was  anxious  to 
know  in  what  spirit  they  were  coming  off  in  seven  canoea.    We  had  not 
much  time  to  spend  there,  on  account  of  the  tide,  as  it  shallows  for  miles 
out ;  so,  as  soon  as  we  anchored,  we  jumped  into  the  bout  and  told  the 
natives  to  follow  us  on  shore.    They  seemed,  I  thought,  a  little  uneasy  at 
our  rapid  movements,  and  pulled  vigorously  to  get  back  to  their  village 
before  we  reached  it.     Wc  all  assembled  on  the  beach,  when  I  told  them, 
through  our  interpreter,  that  I  wished  them  to  sit  down  whilst  I  informed 
them  of  the  object  of  my  visit.     They  listened  pretty  attentively  on  the 
*  whole  ;  tnro  or  three  seemed  determined  to  keep  up  a  running  commentary 
on  what  I  said,  which,  judging  from  appearances,  did  not  seem  to  be 
always  favourable.    I  thought  it  best  to  say  nothing  about  the  murdered 
teachers  just  then,  as  I  hoped  to  get  the  chief  to  accompany  us  up  the  river, 
and  could  then  ask  for  particulars.    The  interview  w.is  satisfactory ;  thej 
promised  to  receive  teachers  and  treat  them  kindly  ;  and  the  chief,  after  a 
good  deal  of  persuading,  agreed  to  accompany  and  introduce  us  to  some  o£ 
the  villages,  on  the  express  condition  that  wc  did- not  call  at  a  large  vilhige 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with  whom  they  are  at  enmity,  and  whom 
they  evidently  greatly  feared.     I  must  confess  that  we  were  not  over 
anxious  to  visit  this  particular  village,  having  heard  that  they  have  recently 
completed  a  large  public  meeting  hou^o,  and  have  resolved  to  take  the  first 
vessel  or  strange  canoe  passing  that  way,  and  adorn  their  new  house  with 
the  skulls  of  the  crew  !  So  we  consented,  and  took  the  old  chief  with  us— a 
savage  old  heathen  he  looks.    The  first  thing  we  did  when  we  got  on  board 
was  to  scrub  him  with  soap  and  water,  which  he  greatly  needed.    Some  of 
the  young  men  took  him  in  hand,  and  it  was  highly  amusing  to  see  them 
rubbing  and  scrubbing,  and  pouring  bucketfuls  of  water  over  him,  and  hear 
their  remarks.    I  am  confident  that  the  old  man  was  never  so  clean  in  all 
his  life  before,  and  I  am  afraid  that  he  will  never  be  so  clean  again." 

Having  to  wait  for  the  tide,  the  party  landed  on  the  mamland 
near  Bampton  Island,  and,  returning  to  the  if  ayn,  proceeded  np  A» 
river  as  far  as  Mibu,  whero  they  anchored  for  the  night 

"  Mibu  is  one  of  four  small  islands  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
the  town  of  Eiwai,  where  a  most  warlike  and  powerful  tribe  reside,  xrha, 
however,  profess  to  be  friendly  disposed  towards  ns.  I  have  commanicated 
with  them  through  the  natives  of  Murray  Island,  and  they  have  accepted 
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my  present,  and  promised  to  receive  teachers  ;  but  I  could  not  prevail  upon 
our  interpreter  to  accompany  us  to  this  village.  Mibu  is  the  point  to  which 
I  was  anxious  to  take  the  Ellengowan^  as  there  is  good  anchorage  there,  and 
thence  I  might  visit  the  villages  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  We  surveyed 
the  place  pretty  well,  the  mate  taking  soundings  and  bearingsi,  I  inspecting 
the  land  with  a  view  to  making  it  the  centre  of  operations  in  the  Fly  River. 
We  have  found  that  there  is  good  anchorage,  and  a  j^ood  passage  to  it  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  position  is  most  central,  and  in  every  way 
by  far  the  most  suitable  place  I  know  for  our  base  of  operations.  The  point 
of  land  near  the  anchorage,  where  I  purpose  erecting  a  good  house,  is  ex- 
posed to  both  S.E.  and  N.  W.  winds,  and  accessible  from  all  points  at  all 
seasons.  The  success  of  the  Dinner  Island  Station  in  China  Straits,  leads 
me  to  follow  the  same  plan  in  the  Fly  River  Mission. 

"From  Mibu  we  went  thirteen  miles  up  the  river  to  visit  Sumat,  a 
laige  village  to  which  the  old  chief  from  Bampton  was  to  introduce  as. 
From  the  entrance  of  the  river  to  this  place  we  passed  eight  islands,  and 
the  river  was  still  about  seven  miles  wide  we  supposed.    3umai  is  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Samari ;  a  large 
village  eight  miles  below  Kiwai,  on  the  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    As 
we  neared  the  village,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  men  standing  on  the  bank,  but  no 
women  or  children.    It  was  very  muddy  landing.     I  soon  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  naked  savages,  who  were  far  from  pleasant  looking. 
Mr.  Ecclestone  and  some  of  our  young  men  followed,  whom  I  had  requested 
to  stay  outside  the  circle  and  watch  their  proceedings,  whilst  I  endeavoured, 
with  the  interpreter,  to  give  them  some  idea  of  the  object  of  our  visit.  There 
was  great  excitement,  and  noise,  and  confusion  ;  most  of  the  people  seemed 
pleased  with  our  visit,  but  there  was  evidently  a  small  party  very  decidedly 
opposed  to  us.     The  meeting  was  being  held  opposite  a  very  long  house,  in 
which,  we  could  see  and  hear,  were  women  and  children.    After  having 
explained  to  them  as  well  as  I  could,  why  I  had  visited  them,  and  asked  them 
if  they  were  willing  to  receive  teachers  and  treat  them  kindly,  there  was 
considerable  excitement,  and  an  arrow  was  fired  from  the  house,  which  stuck 
in  a  tree  over  our  heads.     Presently  a  man  came  out,  rushing  towards  us 
with  a  club— probably  the  priest  of  the  village.     It  appeared  to  me  that 
considerably  more  of  the  people  were  for  us  than  against  us.    We  thought 
it  was  time  to  return  to  our  little  vessel,  and  managed  to  get  off  without  any 
collision.     We  found  the  Mayri  surrounded  with  canoes  loaded  with  sago, 
which  we  purchased  for  the  institution  at  Murray  Island,  at  least,  as  much 
aa.the  Mayri  could  take.     We  then  moved  off  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.    We  had  to  wait  till  midnight  for  the  tide,  and  felt  it  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out    As  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  saw  the  signal  fires  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  flashes  were  made  from  one  village  which  were 
answered  by  another.    The  natives  were  evidently  communicating  frith 
each  other." 

More  yOlages  were  Tisited,  and,  as  the  result,  it  was  arranged  that 
Misu  shall  form  the  centre  of  a  chain  of  stations  on  each  Bide  of  the 
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riTer,  at  which  native  teachers  are  to  be  located.  Some  deky  ia 
oarrylDg  oat  these  plans  may,  however,  be  neoessary,  owing  to  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  retribntion  inflicted  on  natives  hi  tbe 
vicinity  by  a  Queensland  Government  official.  In  a  later  letter,  from 
Murray  Island,  Mr.  Macfarlane  writes : — 

''  I  obtained  a  good  deal  of  useful  information  from  the  Fly  River  men 
who  have  been  visiting  here,  and  am  delighted  to  find  Ihat  theie  ue 
nweieen  villages  (all  those  on  both  sides  of  the  river  for  twenty  miles  up) 
speaking  the  same  language.  These  villages  contain  at  least,  I  should  tlunk, 
12,000  people,  seeing  that  the  population  of  some  of  those  we  visited  caxmot 
be  less  than  about  800.  This  is  a  most  important  and  encouraging  discoveiy, 
and  will  facilitate  our  work  immensely." 

A  few  weeks  only  after  the  voyage  above  described,  the  Mapi 

became  a  total  wreck,  happily  without  involving  loss  of  life.    In 

describing  the  nnfortuDate  event,  Mr.  Macfarlane  writes,  under  data 

February  23rd : — 

**  A  fortnight  ago  ten  of  the  students  were  returning  from  an  evangelistic 
tour  in  the  Fly  Biver  and  adjacent  New  Guinea  coast.  They  were  crossiQg 
in  company  with  two  canoes.  Owing  to  light  winds,  they  were  a  long  way 
from  Daniley  when  the  sun  went  down.  During  the  night  one  of  the 
north-west  gales,  common  at  this  season,  sprung  up.  With  great  difficulty 
they  saved  the  crews  of  both  canoes,  which  were  abandoned.  Bot 
ultimately  they  themselves  were  driven  on  a  reef  off  Damley.  Amidst  the 
darkness  and  rain,  and  howling  wind,  and  raging  sea,  they  found  it 
impossible  to  remain  by  the  Mayri^  over  which  the  seas  were  rolling,  and 
the  vessel  beginning  to  break  up.  So  they  determined  to  try  and  swim  to 
the  island,  which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  all  reached  in  safety." 

Since  his  return  from  England,  Mr.  Macfarlane  has  been  able  to 

complete  new  premises  on  Murray  Island  for  the  use  of  the  studenta^ 

funds  for  which  were  supplied  by  generous  friends  in  this  country* 

On  the  23rd  January  he  writes  i — 

<<  We  opened  our  new  Institution  building  last  week.  We  have  still  the 
doors  and  windows  to  finish,  and  the  gallery,  desks,  and  forms  to  msie ; 
but  we  are  using  the  building,  which  is  a  great  comfort  The  opening 
ceremony  was  a  very  interesting  one.  It  would  have  greatly  encoonged 
the  good  people  interested  in  our  work  to  see  the  laige  assembly  of  well- 
dressed  natives,  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  wild  savages,  and  listen  to  their 
singing  some  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns,  and  hear  their  earnest  pnyen 
and  speechesL  The  captain  of  the  EUengowan  made  a  speech,  in  which  be 
declared  himself '  quite  taken  aback '  with  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  at 
Murray  Island  ;  said  that  he  was  totally  unprepared  to  witness  such  signs 
of  progress  as  he  saw  before  him,  and  hoped  the  young  men  would  soon  be 
at  work  in  the  Fly  River.  We  are  putting  up  the  buildings  ouiselvea^  sod 
are  now  erecting  the  students'  cottages  during  working  hours." 
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The  students  rendered  willing  aid  in  securing  as  large  an  amcuut 

of  salvage  as  possible  from  the  wreck  of  the  Mayri^  and,  as  will  be 

seen  from  the  following  paragraph,  the   event  ia  still  furnishing 

employment  for  them  : — 

"I  have  decided,"  Mr.  MacCarlane  writes, "  to  build  a  successor  to  the  Mayri 
in  our  industrial  school.  "We  have  here  plenty  of  cheap  labour,  and  I  have 
secured  the  services  of  a  good  boat-builder  here  to  superintend  the  work. 
It  will  be  a  great  saving  of  expense,  and  a  good  training  for  the  boys  and 
young  men." 

Anchors,  canvas,^  copper,  and  other  materials  and  fittings  for  the 
new  vessel  have  been  purchased  in  this  country,  and  are  now  on 
their  way  to  Queensland. 

IV.— Sittit|  |nWa. — Cnir^aJ. 

IN*  the  Society's  Annual  Beport  reference  ia  made  to  work  among 
the  Sndras  in  the  viUages  of  the  Gnddapah  district.  A  practical 
iUnstrstion  of  the  success  of  that  work  is  found  in  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  Report  of  the  senior  missionary^  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Bacon  : — 

'<  In  the  month  of  February  last,  we  opened  the  little  chapel  built  by  the 
Sudras  of  Chinna  Mudium.  Oiir  colleague,  the  Rev.  A.  R  Qaze,  also  was  pre- 
sent We  had  service  in  the  evening,  and  after  the  service  all  oiu?  Chris- 
tians sat  down  to  a  feast  provided  by  the  Sudra  man  who  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  erecting  the  building.  By  nine  o'clock  a  very  large  number 
of  people  had  gathered  together,  and  as  it  was  moonlight,  singing  of  hymns 
with  explanations,  and  teaching,  was  carried  on  until  midnight.  I  never 
remember  to  have  been  present  at  a  more  cheering  gathering,  or  to  have 
come  BO  near  to  the  non-christian  people  with  whom  we  have  to  do." 

The  mission  chapel  at  the  head  station,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving,  was  built  in  1836.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Mason,  native 
pastor,  thus  reports  on  the  state  of  the  church  under  his  care : — 

''The  number  of  Christians  on  the  rolls  is  as  follows  : — In  1881,  300 ; 
died  during  1882,  7  ;  gone  to  other  places,  7  ;  baptised  during  1882,  10 ; 
total,  296.  Among  the  newly  baptized  there  are  six  adults  and  four 
infants.  The  adults  have  come  to  the  Gospel  light  by  means  of 
personal  conversations  frequently  held  by  the  pastor,  and  by  hearing 
the  Word  of  God  in  our  chapel.  After  confessing  their  faith  in  Jesus, 
they  have  been  baptized.  Their  conduct  has  since  been  consistent,  and 
with  great  joy  they  attend  the  house  of  God.  The  number  of  church 
members  on  the  rolls  is  as  follows  : — In  1881,  60  ;  died  during  1882,  3 ; 
suspended,  2  ;  gone  to  other  places,  1 ;  admitted  during  the  year,  9  ;  total. 
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63.  The  newlj  admitted  memben  were  preTioualv  nndei  hurtrnetion  and 
trial  for  a  long  time.  Members  of  the  congr^&tion,  church  members,  and 
adherents  of  the  chnich  have  been  often  visited,  and  inqniriea  made 
Kspecting  their  welfare,  eapeciallj  as  to  their  spiritual  growth  in  grace. 
I  was  enabled  to  give  a  little  help  to  widows,  and  poot  and  nek  ChristiaiUi 
by  means  of  funds  kindly  provided  for  the  purpose  by  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. In  addition  to  my  pastoral  doties,  I  attend  the  theological  ctan 
in;  the  boarding  school  every  afternoon.  The  majority  of  our  Christian) 
are  j««ir.  I  am,  however,  thankful  to  state  that  they  have  given  according 
to  their  abilities." 


LOHDOH  1U88IOII  OBATEL,  CDSOATAE. 

The  Bar.  A.  B.  Oaks,  who  hu  deroted  hk  Zrtt  jMr  of  mlnkn  lib 
dilafly  to  tho  ntody  of  tlta  Ungoage,  has,  tt  tits  Mine  tima,  ttmoA 
ooog«nlal  oocnpatloa  for  hU  spare  hours.    He  writes : — 

"In  the  month  of  July,  at  the  invitation  oi  the  servants  of  the  taSwav 
'^mpany,  employed  at  Cuddapah  station,  a  Sunday-evening  Kt-vica  wis 
e^nunenced  in  the  railway  reading-room,  and  ii  conducted  by  Ifr.  Baecm 
and  myself.  The  congregition  is  nsually  a  small  one ;  bat  I  have  found  the 
work  of  preparation  «nd  the  service  on  Sunday  to  be  a  lecreatiou  anud  the 
monotoiiy  of  atudy ing  Telugu,  and  a  very  pleasant  duty,  while  yet  nnabi: 
to  preach  in  tho  vernacular.  It  is  our  hope  that  these  services  may  be  a 
true  roGaoH  of  helping  those  who  attend,  to  a  knowledge  of  (he  Woid  ct 
God  and  to  a  manly  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life," 
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v.— Central  %imm  ft^tnh, 

PEOPLING  OF  THE  EARTH. 
Bt  Mb.  Waltir  Hutlbt. 

ft  MONO  each  nation  and  tribe  of  Cjntral  Afrioa  are  fonnd  legends 
r\  of  the  origin  of  themseWes  aa  a  people  and  of  the  deeds  of 
some  of  their  anoeatora.  Here  and  there,  too,  legends  exist  of  the 
creation;  bnt  these  latter  are  exoeedingly  d^ffioalt  of  aocesSy  aa  bn( 
few  beyond  the  medicine  men  have  them  in  their  keeping,  and  tc 
onderBtanl  them  thoroughly  a  knowledge  of  the  language  if 
required,  greater  than  tliat  to  be  obtained  during  a  comparatiyely 
short  residenoe  in  the  country.  The  two  legends  given  below  are 
those  of  the  Wajijii  the  most  important  tribe  on  the  east  of  Tan- 
ganyika. They  refer  to  the  peoplhig  of  the  earth ;  the  first  is  the 
popular  one,  the  other  is  that  taught  and  handed  down  amongst  the 
elders  of  the  people.  This  latter  was  told  me  by  a  white-haired  dder, 
with  whose  son  I  was  on  terms  of  great  friendship. 

Tba  popular  legend  says,  this  earth  has  always  existed*  but  it 
was  without  an  inhabitant,  until,  one  day,  during  a  great  storm,  two 
persons  fell  out  of  a  storm-oloud  to  the  earth.  These  persons  were 
in  ereiy  respect  as  ourselves,  with  this  exception  that  they  possessed 
ti^  It  is  from  these  two  persons  that  the  present  generation  of 
people  have  descended.  The  tails  remained  as  an  appendage  of  their 
descendants  till  the  fourth  generation,  and  then  it  existed  no  more 
amongst  the  people.  The  descendants  multiplied  very  much,  and  in 
this  generation  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  distinctive  mark  for 
themselvea  It  was  about  this  mark  that  a  great  quarrel  arose,  one 
section  of  the  people  wanting  to  chip  the  two  front  incisors  in  the 
tipper  jaw,  the  other  section  wishing  to  make  two  small  lines  of 
tattoo  marlcs  on  the  temple.  The  result  of  this  quarrel  was  that 
they  divided  and  formed  themselves  into  two  tribes,  the  Wajiji  and 
the  Wanyamwezi.  From  these  two  thenceforward  sprang  many  of 
the  dans,  who  adopt  the  mark  of  one  or  the  other. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  more  popular  legend,  of  which  nearly 
every  adult  of  the  tribe  knows  something.  While  talking  up<m  this 
subject  to  one  of  my  native  friends,  he  advised  me,  if  I  wished  to 
know  the  tales  and  fables  in  use  amongst  them,  to  insinuate  myself 
into  the  favour  of  some  loquaoious  old  lady,  '*  For,"  said  h^  "  women 
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have  a  maoh  Vetter  head  for  these  things  than  we  men.  Thea 
brains  have  become  qaiet|  havhig  no  worry,  as  we  men  haye.'*  The 
following  legend  is  cherished  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  heads  of 
families  and  tribes*  As  it  was  narrated  to  me  it  was  with  mnob 
oircumlooution,  and  when  I  sought  to  stay  the  elder  in  his  narration, 
la  order  to  get  some  point  more  accurately  fixed  In  my  mind,  the  old 
man  would  go  back  some  little  way  in  the  story,  and  again  cany  on 
his  narrative  over  the  point  I  wished  to  nnderstand.  Now  and  than 
his  son  would  interrupt  him,  to  explain  to  me  some  obscon 
passage : — 

"  In  the  times  before  this  earth  was  inhabited  as  it  is  now,  there 
lived  a  people  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  These  people  dwelt  in 
communities  like  ourselves,  with  elders  at  their  head,  as  we  now 
have.  They  felt  the  heat  and  saw  the  light  of  the  sun  through  tin 
crust  of  earth.  They  also  felt  cold,  as  we  do.  One  day  a  great 
storm  was  raging  which  seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundations  d 
the  earth.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  became  rather  alarmed. 
To  them,  storms  were  unknown,  and  a  'trembling  of  the  earth' 
like  this  had  never  before  been  experienced.  One  of  the  principd 
men  then  commissbned  some  of  his  subjects  to  go  '  outside '  snd 
fee  what  was  to  be  seen.  These  men  climbed  up  and  found  the 
storm  still  raging,  and  after  staying  and  explorihg  some  time,  they 
returned  to  their  chief  and  reported  for  the  first  time  what  the 
surface  of  this  earth  was  like.  These  .tidings  Induced  them  to 
send  others  to  see  and  report,  and  then  eventually  they  decided  to 
seod  up  some  of  their  subjects  to  this  new  country  in  order  that  they 
might  people  it.  For  this  purpose  one  from  each  village  or  eonh 
munity  was  taken  and  sent  to  the  upper  regions — a  male  from  one 
and  a  female  from  another.  These,  in  due  time,  filled  the  earth 
with  their  descendants,  none  of  whom,  or  even  they  themselvai^ 
returned  to  the  interior  from  whence  they  sprang,  and  so,  in  time, 
the  way  to  and  fro  became  obliterated..  To  this  day,  howefCTj 
homage  is  paid  to  these  ancestors  at  the  places  firom  which  they  were 
reputed  to  have  issued  into  the  upper  regions.  At  a  celebrated 
eape  called  Kabogo,  which  is  formed  by  two  bluff  headlands  running 
Into  the  Lake,  homage  is  paid  to  two  of  these  original  inhabitaats,  in 
the  shape  of  a  few  beads  pr  the  like.  One  of  these  headhusds  ii 
termed  the  male,  and  the  other  the  female,  as  being  the  places  from 
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whieh  a  representative  of  each  sex  issued  forth.  There  are  also 
other  places  of  a  like  oharaoter  in  the  ooantr/,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between* 

''As time  passed  on,  and  before  the  people  had  divided  themseWes 
into  tribes,  they  were  one  day  startled  during  a  heavy  rain  to  see 
Bomething  falling  to  the  earth.  Upoa  going  to  .see  what  it  was,  they 
fbund  a  man,  like  themselves,  with  the  addition  of  a  tail.  This  man 
was  so  bruised  that  it  was  long  ere  he  became  well,  and  then  he 
gave  an  account  of  himselfl  How  that,  in  the  country  he  came  from 
up  above,  the  people  were  all  like  himself,  and  that  he  had  gone 
upon  a  certain  day  into  the  forest  to  make  a  pitrfall  for  game,  and, 
as  he  was  digging,  the  earth  beneath  his  feet  gave  way  and  he  fell  to 
ground.  Such,  in  brief,  was  his  story ;  and  it  so  amused  the  elders  of 
the  people  by  its  impossibility,  that  they,  in  ridicule,  begaa  to  make  a 
ladder  with  which  to  reach  the  clouds  from  whence  he  dropped*  The 
tailed  man  still  adhered  to  his  story,  and  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them  as  one  of  themselves,  until,  eventually,  he  went  the  way  of  all 
men.  From  that  day  to  this,  no  one  has  ever  eome  down  to  this 
earth ;  but  one  day  a  huge  stone  fell  down  aud  buried  itself  in  the 
earth,  the  spot  where  this  happened  being  shown  unto  this  day.  Soon 
after  this  event,  mankbd  was  divided  into  the  tribes,  and  since  then 
we  have  lived  here  alwajs." 

So  runs  the  legend,  respecting  which  I  would  remark  that  in 
Uj'ji  the  word  urundi,  or  vlundi-^the  r  and  the  I  being  inter- 
changeable— is  used  to  denote  the  heavens  above  and  the 
country  adjoining  IJjiji  upon  its  northern  boundary.  As  is 
well  known,  most  of  the  African  tribes  have  a  common  origin, 
which  is  often  evinced  in  the  language — e.^.,  this  same  word  ulundi 
being  used  by  some  of  the  tribes  in  Gape  Colony  with  this  same 
meaning.  Again,  it  is  used  as  a  name  of  a  place,  Ulundi  being 
Cetawayo's  chief  kraal.  Whether  these  legends  have  any  connection 
with  those  of  South  Africa,  I  leave  to  those  acquainted  with  them  to 
detennine.  

HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

It  is  sad  to  read  the  following  from  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Colks,  of  Bellabv  : — 
^The  majority  of  the  young  men  educated  in  English  are  indifferent  to 
their  highest  interest  Some  profess  themselves  atheists,  and  I  know  one 
who  keeps  up  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh." 
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VI.— Jemtma— 5Pr0bSime  CJurtJ. 

ON  Friday^  the  23rd  of  March,  the  OoDgregatiooal  Ohueh  tl 
Okorqetowv,  Demerara,  under  the  paateial  care  of  the  Ber. 
JosBPH  K1TLBT9  was  re-opened  after  ondergoing  thorough  renontioi 
and  repair.  The  ohoroh  was  founded  by  the  London  Miariooiij 
Society  in  the  year  1809,  its  first  pastor  being  the  Ber.  Jomr  Datib. 
In  1828  the  kte  Bey.  Joseph  Kktlbt,  father  of  the  present  ministff^ 
entered  upon  the  work.  During  his  pastorate  a  new  building  lor 
wonhip  was  erected ;  and  in  1837  the  church  became  independant 
of  the  Efooiety's  aid.  The  serrices  of  the  day  gained  additkmiil 
interest  by  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Deputation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  and  the  London  Missionary  Socie^.  In  as 
historical  statement  which  he  read|  Mr.  Ketley,  refendog  to  the 
year  1827,  said  ^* 

**  My  father  was  then  a  stadenti  and  he  was  preparing  for  the  mMWonary 
work  in  China.  He  reaolyed,  however,  with  the  oooiage  of  a  Oizistkii: 
with  all  the  true  sacrificing  nature  of  the  man  of  God,  to  give  up  the  spben 
that  he  had  choeen,  and  to  come  and  settle  in  this  place,  and  hoe  Itbcni 
for  Qod.  In  1828  he  began  his  ministiy.  In  the  days  of  slaveiy  he  foeght 
bravely  and  well,  and  in  these  days  a  new  Providence  Cliapel  was  boiU 
through  his  indomitable  energy  and  through  the  self-sacrificing  spiiit  <A 
his  people.  He  says,  in  a  pamphlet  wliich  he  had  printed  some  jesn 
ago:— 

"The  cost  of  the  building  (that  is,  the  original  chapel  here)  ^ 
amounted  to  about  40,000  guilders.  If  you  calculate  the  gratuitous  laboot 
aud  superintendence,  it  exceeds  £3,000  sterling,  and  from  the  increased 
value  of  labour  and  materials,  it  is  considered  that  its  equal  could  not  nov 
be  erected  under  £5,000.  The  whole  of  this  sum,  excepting  about  iSO, 
has  been  entirely  liquidated  by  the  liberal  and  persevering  efforts  of  tlie 
people  themselves.  The  £400  which  they  had  borrowed  from  the  Missioii- 
aiy  Society  were  repaid  in  1833.  In  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  one 
instance,  among  others,  deserves  to  be  specially  recorded,  as  illustratiTe  ol 
the  liberality  of  the  slave  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine  love.  Thtf 
man,  of  unexceptional  Christian  character  and  usefulness^  one  Sabbadi, 
after  the  morning  service,  followed  me  into  my  house,  and  said :  "  Minister, 
I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone."  As  soon  as  we  had  retired,  he  began  to 
empty  his  pocket  of  doUars ;  and,  as  he  returned  his  hand  again  and  ^ain, 
he  said  :  **  This  money  I  had  put  to  keep  for  sick-time  or  old  age,  bat  so 
long  as  Qod's  house  is  in  want  I  cannot  ke^  it.  God  so  good  for  vre,  I 
cannot  keep  it  when  Qod's  house  want  it"  On  counting  the  money,  1 
found  forty-eight  dollars  and  two  guilders.  Another  Instance^  iHaatiatisg 
the  principle  on  which  this  suxpriaing  people  collect  money  for  the  Hook 
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of  Gody  should  not  be  passed  in  silence.    At  a  meeting  of  cburcli  menibera 

belon^^ing  to  one  estate,  held  among  themselves,  the  question  was  proposed, 

**  Wliat  can  we  do  1    Qod  requires  us  to  give  as  we  have  ability,  and  Ho 

"Win  not  accept  what  we  are  able  to  give  if  it  be  not  given  with  a  wUling 

lieart."    This  principle  being  laid  down,  each  said  what  he  woiQd  give,  and 

a  time  was  appointed  to  gather  their  offerings.    But  one  of  them  offered  a 

Sam  tliat  everyone  knew  was  not  equal  to  his  ability.    Seeing  this,  they 

considered  that  the  law  of  Christ  was  iniringed,  which  says,  "  It  is  accepted 

according  to  that  a  man  hath  ; "  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  think  it  right 

to  take  it.    Upon  this  he  offered  to  give  more,  but  it  seemed  to  them  evident 

that  tliis  increased  offer  was  reluctant  and  strained  ;  and,  therefore,  they 

daxed  not  take  it,  as  against  that  law, ''  It  is  accepted  if  first  there  be  a 

willing  mind  ; "  they  pointed  out  to  the  man  his  sin  in  each  case.    Full  of 

trouble,  the  old  man  brought  the  money  to  me,  and  explained  the  whole 

matter.    Such  was  the  increased  sp^it  of  liberality  amongst  the  negroes 

from  1834,  when  the  apprenticeship  system  was  introduced,  that  the  net 

income  of  the  station,  instead  of  being  10,000  guilders,  exceeded  12,000  ; 

in  1835, 13,000 ;  and,  in  1836,  the  same  sum  ;  so  that,  in  the  three  years, 

nearly  39,000  guilders  were  raised.    This  is  exclusive  of  gratuitous  labour, 

and  of  thoee  sums  which  had  been  raised  and  expended  at  our  different 

branch  stations,  with  which  we  make  it  a  point  not  to  interfere,  in  ordei 

that  each  station  may  be  able  eventually  to  act  entirely  for  themselves.' " 

viL— ^oob  on  SS'^wm  snb  SS^mm  f  anbs. 

Taaovon  Sibebia.    By  Henry  Lansdell,  D.D.,  F.R.Q.S.    Fourth  Edition. 

London :  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  Searle  &  Rivington,  188|  Fleet-street 

1883.  Price  10B.6d. 
Thib  work,  which  in  the  present  edition  is  brought  into  one  volume  of  800 
p^ea,  furnishes,  in  a  pleasant  style,  an  abundant  store  of  very  interesting 
and  valuable  material  for  various  classes  of  readers.  The  general  subject 
embraces  a  great  variety  of  topics,  on  some  of  which  reliable  information 
has  hitherto  been  very  limited  ;  but  the  opportunities  for  inquiry  and  in- 
spection which  Dr.  LansdeU  obtained,  have  enabled  him  to  write  with  a 
fulness  of  deUil  and  correctness  of  statement  which  previous  works  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  possessed. 

The  title  "  Through  Siberia"  means  a  long  and  difficult  journey,  occupy- 
ing nearly  seven  months,  and  the  book  which  bears  that  name  gives  ample 
evidence,  that  the  time  was  diligently  spent  in  broad  and  vigilant  observa- 
tion, and  minute  and  careful  inquiry.  The  author  did  not  visit  Siberia  as 
a  mere  book-maker.  Moved  by  Christian  benevolence  he  had  a  specific 
object  in  view  throughout,  as  he  thus  stales  in  the  Preface : — **  My  speciality 
in  Siberia  was  the  visitations  of  its  prisons  and  penal  institutions ;  considered, 
however,  not  so  much  from  an  economic  or  administrative,  as  from  a 
philanthropic  and  religious^  point  of  view.**  The  accuracy  of  his  records 
respecting  prisons,  mines,  exiles,  and  convicts  in  Siberia,  has  been  attested 
by  a  Russian  Inspector  of  Prisons  in  the  following  words :  «  What  you  say 
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is  so  perfectly  correct  that  your  book  may  be  taken  as  a  standardy  even  hj 
Russian  authorities."  His  statements  on  these  subjects  are,  therefore, 
dc'serving  of  credit,  and  will  do  much  to  enlighten  the  pubHc  mind  on 
matters  on  which  there  has  been  much  exaggeration  and  misapprehension. 

Visiting  these  regions  for  Christian  purposes,  and  regarding  objeets 
from  a  Christian  standpoint^  he  found  reason  for  painfiil  interest  it 
Selenginsk — ^the  head-quarters  of  the  Siberian  Mission  of  tiie  London 
Missionary  Society  for  thirteen  years.  Here  he  looked  on  the  graves 
of  missionaries ;  and  here,  as  &r  as  he  was  able,  he  made  inqairy  respecting 
former  workers,  and  the  results  of  past  work.  This  scanty  information 
was  supplemented  in  some  important  particulars  by  Mr.  Stallybnsa, 
who  took  part  in  commencing  the  mission  there  in  1819,  who  still 
surrives,  and  whom  Dr.  Lansdell  consfilted  on  his  return  to  Knglsnd. 
lu  a  note  on  page  320,  a  brief  and  interesting  sketch  is  thus  given  of  the 
work  of  the  missionaries,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  restrictions  to  whidi 
they  were  subject : — ^'  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  were 
four  parties  of  foreign  Protestant  missionaries  working  in  the  Boaaian 
dominions,  namely^  1)  the  Presbyterians^  in  the  south  of  Eoropein 
Russia ;  (2)  the  Moravians,  on  the  Volga ;  (3)  some  Swiss  misBumariea 
from  Basle,  who  took  the  place  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  worked  upon 
their  ground  ;  and  (4)  the  London  Missionary  Society,  which  was  allowed 
to  send  men  to  the  Bnriats  in  Siberia.  Among  the  last  company  were 
Messrs.  Stallybrass,  Swan,  and  Yuille,  who  saw  at  once  that  the  fint 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  translate  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  StaUybnw  left 
England  in  1817,  and  lived  in  frkntsk  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  lean  the 
Mongolian  language.  In.  due  time  the  translation  was  commenced  bom 
the  original  Hebrew  and  Qreek,  and  with  such  snccess  did  the  work  go 
on  that  they  actually  printed  the  Old  Testament  in  their  Siberian  wilder- 
ness at  Verchne  Udinsk,  to  which  place  the  missionaries  removed  from 
Selenginsk,  and  where  they  remained  till  they  were  sent  home  in  IMO. 
The  New  Testament  was  printed  in  London.  Their  work  was,  thei^oie, 
of  a  preparatory  and  fundamental,  rather  than  an  aggressive,  character. 
Nevertheless,  they  had  a  school  numbering,  sometimes,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  scholars ;  but  there  was  found  a  special  difficulty  in  indndng 
chldren  to  attend ;  for  not  only  were  their  parents  utterly  ignorant  of  tiie 
value  of  education,  but  they  wanted  the  children  to  help  them  tend  thrir 
flocks  grazing,  not  on  settled  pasturage,  but  as  they  wandered  over  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Trans-Baikal  and  the  Mongoliiui  Steppea.  Hence  the 
children  were  at  school  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow ;  and  where  parents 
could  be  induced  to  leave  their  children  with  the  missionaries  doling 
their  own  absence  with  their  flocks,  these  childrea  had  to  be  kept 
and  fed  as  boarders,  and  even  then  the  parents  begrudged  the  loss  of 
their  services.  The  object,  however,  of  the  Englishmen  b^^  to  be 
appreciated,  and  tokens  of  success  appeared.  Then  <»ime  the  difficnltf 
which  all  along  had  loomed  in  the  distance.  The  Russian  Synod, 
in  its  jealousy  for  its  own  Church,  had  expressly  stipulated  that 
the  missionaries  should  receive  no  converts  by  baptism ;   and  this  had 
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been  agreed  to^.  and,  of  course,  kept.  But  when  certain  of  the 
Burials  showed  eigna  of  having  received  the  truth,  in  the  love  of  it,  the 
missionaries  found  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  The  Russians  wished  the 
converts  to  be  handed  over*  for  baptism  to  their  church,  and  on  these  terms 
were  willing  that  the  English  should  stay  «nd  work  as  hard  as  they 
pleased ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  men  nor  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Missionaiy  Society,  and  neither  party  was  disposed  to  give  way.  About 
this  time,  however,  great  political  changes  had  taken  place.  Alexander  I., 
who  favoured  Christian  missions,  had  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  iron 
Nicolas,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  opposed  to  missions ; 
but  the  Synod  was  jealous  of -foreign  interference^  and  an  occasion  was 
found  for  dismissing  all  foreign  missionaries  from  the  Russian  dominions, 
under  the  preteitt  that  the  Synod  wished  to  do  all  its  own  mission  work  for 
its  own  heathen.  The  Imperial  ukase  to  this  effect  was  issued  in  1840, 
and  thus  a  mission  was  stopped,  whose  foundations  were  laid  by  the 
English,  and  which  produced  a  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  printed  in 
Buiiat  Mongolian.  It  had  taught  some  few  scholars  of  great  promise,  one 
of  wbom,  at  least,  named  Shagder,  it  was  known  (and  probably  many  more 
did  so  unknown),  was  afterwards  baptized  into  the  Russian  Church.  How 
far  the  Russian  missionaries  among  this  people  owe  any  portion  of  their 
success  to  the  foundation  thus  laid  I  cannot  say."  ' 

Another  object  which  Dr.  Lansdell  actively  pursued  throughout  his 
journey,  was  the  distribution  of  Ofaristian  books.  His  own  Words,  on  page 
7,  on  tius  subject  are  as  follow : — *'  <  What  were  the  books  you  were  to  give 
away  ?  and  how  is  it  that  you  were  allowed  to  distribute  them  ? '  are  ques- 
tions that  have  often  been  asked  with  surprise.  An  answer  to  the  first  will 
prepare  the  way  for  the  second.  The  Scriptures  included  the  four  Qospels, 
the  Book  of  Psalms,  and  the  New  Testament.  These  were,  for  the  most 
part|  in  Russian ;  but  there  were  a  few  copies  in  Polish,  French,  German, 
and  Tartar,  with  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  for  the  Buriats  in 
Mongolian,  and  for  the  Jews  in  Hebrew.  Besides  these  Scriptures,  there 
were  copies  of  the  Rooski  Babokhi,  an  adapted  reprint  in  Russian  of  the 
BrUitk  Workman,  full,  of  pictures,  and  well  suited  to  the  masses  ;  also  a 
huge  well-executed  engraving,  with  the  story  written  around,  of  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  together  with  broad  sheets  suitable  for  hospital 
walls,  and  thousands  of  Russian  tracts.  The  Scriptures  were  printed  for 
the  Bible  Society  by  the  Holy  Synod,  and  the  tracts  had  passed  the  censor's 
hands.  All  was,  therefore,  in  order,  and  before  going  to  Archangel,  I  had 
received  a  permanent  legitimation  to  distribute,  duly  endorsed  by  the 
poliee." 

Beviewiiig  his  journey,  the  author,  on  page  704,  writes  as  follows  on  this 
subject : — **  I  distributed  in  all  by  proxy — ^that  is,  through  the  authorities — 
about  44,000  publications,  and  personally  about  12,000,  the  exact  total 
being  65,818  of  all  kinds." 

The  Tolume  throughout  is  well  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal.  It 
aboasda  in  incident  and  varied  information,  and  is  characteiised  by  a 
healthy  tone^  and  has  our  strong  commendation« 
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VIIL-SjltS  of  i\t  Sl0»t|[^ 

1.  DEPABTURES. 
The  Rev.  J.  Sibrsb,  Mn.  Sibree,  and  child ;  Bev.  J.  A.  Hoi7U>n,  Ifxfl. 
Houlder,  and  two  children  ;  and  Mias  Bliss,  letoming  to  Madaoascab  ; 
and  Miss  Eorrfl  Cravbw,  appointed  to  Madaqasoab,  embaiked  in  Loiid<», 
per  steamer  GrantuHy  GattUt  for  TamatsTe,  ICay  23rd  ;  Mr.  J.  C  Tbour, 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  and  daughter,  retaining  to  Madagascar,  embaiked  at  Dart- 
mouth in  the  same  vessel,  May  25th. 

2.  ARBIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Ber.  H.  A.  Hutcbisov,  B.Sc,  Mis.  Hutchison,  and  tWDduMien, 
from  CoiMBATOOB,  South  India,  per  steamer  India^  Maj  Ist 

Alxxandbb  Hubbabd,  Esq.  (accompanied  by  the  Bev.  Philxp  Ooibobsi» 
deputation  from  the  Congr^tional  UnionX  fiK>m  Jamaica,  per  atasnet 
Nile,  May  13th. 

The  Bev.  GaoBOi  Tubhbb,  LL.D.,  and  Mn.  Toner  from  Saxoa,  Sootk 
Sea9,  per  steamer  ParraimiUta^  May  15th. 

The  Bey.  T.  H.  Cijlbk,  Mis.  Olark,  and  daughter,  fiom  jAiCAAUtper 
steamer  Dtm,  May  3(Hh. 

BIBTH. 

Babon.— April  2l8t,  at  AntananariTo,  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the  Ber. 
B.  Baron,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  DEATH& 

AsHTOH.— March  29th,  at  Barkly,  South  Africa,  from  the  effects  of  n 
accident,  Geoige  Taylor,  aged  twenty-seven,  second  son  of  the  Ber. 
William  Ashton. 

Hutchison.— May  16th,  at  Canonbuiy,  London,  N.,  the  infimisonci 
the  Bey.  H.  A.  Uutchiaon,  of  Goimbatoor,  South  India. 

6.  IN  MEMOBIAM. 

BbV.  GbOBOB  PBlSCBABDii 

For  nearly  siity  years  the  subject  of  the  present  notice  had  been  identiM 
with  the  cause  of  missions.  In  the  spring  of  1624,  when  quite  a  yooag  issst 
his  services  having  been  accepted  by  the  Diiecton  of  the  London  MissigDaiy 
Society,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of  Tahiti,  South  Fscific  Hen  1» 
laboured  as  one  of  its  missionaries  until  the  close  of  1637,  when  his  seeept- 
ance  of  the  office  of  British  Gonsul  necessitated  his  retirement  frsm  the 
Society ;  his  interest  in  its  operations,  however,  remaining  as  d&ep  ss  ervr, 
and  his  resdy  aid  being  always  at  its  disposal.  In  the  year  1610^  he  ▼•« 
compelled  by  the  hostile  proceedings  of  the  French  anthoiiUes  to  leive 
the  island,  but  after  twelve  months*  sojourn  in  England  he  letnmed  to 
Tahiti,  where  he  remained  until  1845,  when  his  appointment  as  OoDSol  is 
Samoa  led  to  his  removal  to  that  group  of  udanda  Some  years  aftovsr^ 
be  Anally  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  became  travelliBig  secretsxyto 
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the  Home  and  School  for  sons  and  orphans  of  missionaries.  In  1885,  he 
was  appointed  district  agent  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Scotland 
and  Irelandy  which  office  he  held  nntU  1872,  when  he  resumed  his  former 
dnties  in  connection  with  the  mission  school ;  these  duties,  growing  age  and 
infirmities  compelled  him  to  reluiquiBh  in  1877.  For  the  last  three  yeare 
he  had  been  residing  at  Hove,  Brighton,  where  he  died,  on  Sunday,  the  6th 
of  May,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eigh^-siz. 

Kev.  John  Penbt. 

In  the  Society's  Annual  Report,  the  safe  arrival  at  Urambo  of  the  party 
of  missionaries  who  left  England  in  May  last  was  announced,  and  the  hope 
was  expressed  that  all  its  members  bound  for  the  Lake  had  reached  XJjijL 
That  hope  was,  alas  t  premature.  Before  the  end  of  May,  the  Directors 
received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Penbt,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
UouHA,  stating  that  failure  of  health  had  led  him,  most  reluctantly,  to 
remain  at  Urambo,  and  subsequently,  after  full  consultation  with  his 
Itethren  and  friends,  to  turn  his  face  homewards.  With  this  puxpose 
in  view,  he  left  Urambo  on  the  5th  of  March,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hannington,  of  the  Church  Mission,  and  was  joined  at  Uyui  by  another 
Church  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Blackburn.  On  the  19th  of  April,  the 
party  arrived  at  Kisokwi,  about  two  hours  westward  of  Mpwapwa.  The 
Bad  sequel  shall  be  told  in  Mr.  Blackburn's  words : — 

"  When  I  left  them  there,  Mr.  Penry  did  not  seem  worse  than  usual,  but  I 
vas  afterwards  told  that  during  the  day  he  became  decidedly  worse,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  sit  up  with  him  during  the  night,  when  Mr.  Han- 
nirgt'n,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cole  entertained  very  small  hopes  of  his  living 
to  see  the  light  of  another  day.    Early  next  morning  I  received  a  note  at 
Mpwapwa,  asking  me  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Price,  who  is  stationed  there,  to 
lose  no  time  in  going  to  Kisokwi,  as  they  thought  Mr.  Penry  was  dying. 
Astonished  by  this  news  we  hurried  on,  and,  as  soon  as  I  saw  him,  I  noticed 
a  ^ast  change  in  his  appearance  from  the  previous  day.     Mr.  Price  and 
myself  now  became  his  nurses ;  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  try  and  revive  him, 
hut  it  was  soon  evident  to  us  that  he  oould  not  live  long.    During  the 
following  night  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  message  to  send  to  his  Mends. 
His  answer  was  '  No ; '  but  presently  he  said,  *  Tell  them  that  I  die  trust- 
^fi  in  JesuB,  and  in  Him  alone.**     He  gave  me  directions  about  the 
disposal  of  his  goods,  and  then,  seeming  to  have  relieved  his  mind  of  all 
^ithly  matters,  he  began  to  repeat  to  himself  portions  of  Scriptute, 
especially  seeming  to  delight  in  the  twenty-third  and  forty-second  Psalm.-' 
About  3  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  he  began  to  sink  rapidly,  and  at  7.15 
^m.,  the  same  morning  (April  21st)  he  quietly  passed  away.    During  the 
whole  of  his  latter  illness  he  was  remarkably  free  from  pain,  and  only  com- 
plained of  intense  weakness.    Immediately  after  his  death,  we  prepared  a 
coffin,  and  had  him  conveyed  the  same  evening  to  Mpwapwa  where  we 
Juried  him  by  the  side  of  the  late  Dr.  Mullens." 
"^hos,  for  the  sixth  time  in  the  brief  history  of  the  Society's  Central 
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Arrican  mission,  has  the  sacrifice  of  a  devoted  life  been  laid  npon  the  mis- 
slonary  altar.  Shall  it  be  said  that  such  sacrifice  is  too  costly,  as  compared 
with  Uie  object  to  be  attained  ?  Rather  may  these  events  be  accepted  as  a 
call  to  renewed  consecration  and  more  devoted  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
down-trodden  sons  of  Africa. 

6.  FREE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  "CHRONICLK" 

We  insert  with  pleasure  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  a  corre- 
Bpondent  who  is  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  matter  in  question. 
We  trust  that  the  example  of  the  auxiliary  which  he  represents  maj  be 
widely  followed  : — 

**  The  liberal  policy  of  the  Directors  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  Caaosici^ 
we  have  endeavoured  to  prevent  becoming  a  loss  to  the  Society  by  pladng 
them  in  the  hands  of  our  district  coUectors,  who  sell  them  at  one  penny 
each ;  thus  most  of  them  are  paid  for,  and  we  believe  are  more  likely  to  be 
read  than  if  distributed  gratis,  though,  in  some  cases,  this  is  done.  Too 
will  not,  I  trust,  think  me  troublesome  in  making  this  suggestion.  I  hare 
occupied  the  post  of  Secretary  to  first  the  juvenile  and  then  the  adult  ^ 
tion  of  our  auxiliary  for  more  than  thirty  years,  so  that  my  soggestioii  is 
the  result  of  experience." 

A  minister  of  a  provincial  church,  in  remitting  5s.  6d.  as  the  proceeds  of 
his  "  Prayer  Meeting  Box,**  writes :  "  Vou  will  see  that  we  have  done  a 
liitle  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  twelve  copies  of  the  Chboniclb  sent  monthlj/ 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  from  15th  Apml  to 

14th  June. 

CHiNA.—Dr.  Dudgeon,  Peking,  March  14th  ;  J.  Lees,  Tientsin,  VjuA 
Ist,  15th ;  A.  King,  Tientsin,  February  14th ; ,  Griffith  John,  Hankov, 
March  22  ;  Dr.  Qillison,  Hankow,  March  28th  ; '  W.  Mnirhead,  Shanghai, 
April  11th ;  J.  Stonehouse,  Shanghai,  April  18th;  J.  Maegowan,  Amoy, 
March  6th,  April  11th  ;  J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  March  I3th ;  Dr.  FUmer, 
Amoy,  April  12th ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  April  drd,  6th,  Mtj  3rd ; 
Dr.  Chalmers,  Hong  Kong,  AprU  9th ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  March  STtii, 
Ilong  Kong,  April  2nd,  Canton,  April  10th,  Amoy,  April  18th,  Shanghai, 
Ai)ril  27th. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  April  24th ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta, 
April  3rd,  10th,  24th,  May  1st,  8th,  15th,  28nd ;  J.  K  Payne,  Calcutta, 
April  12rh ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  March  28th,  April  4th  (two  lett«i"^ 
1  stli,  25tb,  May  2ad  (two  letters).  May  9th,  16th,  23rd  ;  J.  A.  LambeT^, 
Miizapore,  May  2nd  ;  Edwin  Greaves,  Mirsapore,  May  8th  ;  F.  WiIkiB«)Ot 
Madras,  April  11th,  18th,  25th ;  J.  Hay,  Madias,  April  4th,  18th ;  W. 
Afonk  Jones,  Salem,  April  17th  ;  B.  Rice^  Bangalore,  March  27th  (tw> 
letters),  April  17th,  May  8th ;  T.  R  Slater,  Bangalore,  April  2ttd ;  J.  F. 
Coles,  Bellaiy,  March  28th ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  Cnddapah,  April  4th,  lltb^ 
83id ;   W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty,  April  18th,  May  23rd ;    J.  Dutbiei 
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N'ageTcoil,  Marcli  30th,  Mattukali,  April  28th ;  Miss  Duthie,  Muttukali, 
April  27th ;  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor,  March  21st. 

Madagascar. — R  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  March  6th,  April  lOth  ;  1 . 
Lord,  Antananarivo,  March  6th,  April  10th  ;  J.  Richardson,  Antananarivo, 
March  6th ;  J.  R.  Bennett,  Antananarivo,  February  24th ;  R.  Baron, 
Antananarivo,  March  5th ;  P.  G.  Peake,  Isoaviua,  April  6th ;  Dr.  Fox, 
Antananarivo^  March  5th  ;  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa,  March  28th  ;  A.  S. 
Huckett,  Fianarantsoa,  February  26th  ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Tamatave,  April  19th. 

Africa. — W.  Thompson,  Gape  Town,  April  17th,  May  7th,  22nd  ;  T. 
Durant  Philip,  Graaf  Ileinet,  May  lat ;  John  Harper,  King^William's 
Town,  April  23rd  ;  W,  Ash  ton,  Barkly,  April  11th  ;  J.  Brown,  Kuruman, 
March  28th ;  A.  J.  Gould,  Kuruman,  April  21st ;  D.  Carnegie,  Hope 
Fountain,  February  7th ;  W.  Griffith,  Uguha,  January  13th,  February 
7th ;  Captain  More,  Malagarazi  River,  February  11th,  12th,  Ujiji, 
February  25th,  March  4th ;  J.  Dunn,  Uguha,  January  13th ;  J.  H. 
Dineen,  Ujiji,  February  21th ;  D.  P.  Jones,  Ujiji,  March  3rd  ;  T.  F. 
Shaw,  Urambo,  February  16  th  ;  John  Penry,  Urambo,  February  16th, 
Uyvdj  March  16th ;  W.  C.  Willoughby,  Urambo,  February  16th,  March 
15th  ;  J.  Roxburgh,  Quillimane,  April  4th. 

West  Indies. — J.  Foreman,  Demerara,  April  4th,  20th ;  T.  H.  Clark, 
Jamaica,  April  21st,  27th,  May  9th,  29th, 

South  Seas. — E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  March  13th,  April  9th  ;  A.  Pearse, 
Raiatea,  March  27th  (two  letters)  ;  W.  W.  Gill,  Rarotonga,  January  11th, 
February  19th,  28th ;  S.  H.  Davies,  Savaii,  February  9th,  19th  ;  J.  E. 
Newell,  Savaii,  January  29th ;  J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  February  26th ; 
W.  E.  Clarke,  Samoa,  March  6th  ;  T.  Powell,  Samoa,  February  17th  ;  Dr. 
Tomer,  Sydney,  March  5th  ;  C.  Phillips,  Sydney,  February  27th,  April 
14th  ;  F.  E.  Lawes,  Nine,  March  7th  ;  J.  Jones,  Mare,  March  2nd,  17th  ; 
S.  Macfarlane,  Murray  Island,  February  23rd  ;  W.  G.  Lawes,  Port 
Moresby,  February  5th,  6th,  2 lat,  28th  ;  J.  Chalmers,  Port  Moresby  ; 
January  Ist,  9th,  February  14th,  20th  ;  G.  Pratt,  Sydney,  March  16th  ; 
T.  Beswick,  Adelaide,  April  20th  ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  March  2nd, 
14th,  27th,  April  2nd,  5th,  9th,  10th,  18th. 

8.  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The  thanks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  following  :— 

For  Rev.  J.  A.  Houlder,  Madagascar. 

To  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Working  Party,  Veutnor,  for  a  parcel  of 

clotliing. 
To  the  Ladies'  Mi<^sionary  Working  Party,  Paddington  Chapel,  for  a 

parcel  of  clothing. 
To  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Working  Party,  Trinity  Chapel,  Dewsbury, 

for  a  parcel  of  school  materiaK 
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IX.— Jnnitrersarj  CoIktiffPS  in  glaj. 


AnmrxMiBT  OoLUonos*. 

Exet«rHa]l  86    111 

Annoal  Sermon  (City  Temple) 31    6  4 

BermoD.    to    Yoong   Hen    (West- 

mioBllr  Cbapel) 26  10  0 

(Aa  far  as  reported.) 

Arton 7  H  9 

Arundel  Square  .• 8  10  0 

Aejlam  Road,  Peckbam 9    10 

fiaiham  and  upper  Tooting  18    2  S 

Barbican  Chapel 6    4  6 

Burking 4    9  0 

Beckenham  8  18  1 

Bethnal  Oreen  Boad 4    8  6 

Bisbopagate  Chapel 4  16  II 

Blackheath 47    8  4 

Brentford  8    8  8 

Brixton^ 

Independent  Cimrch 30  19  8 

Trinity  Chapel 18  15  0 

Bromley  (Kent)  m......  26    6  0 

Buckhurst  UiU 9  18  6 

Bardett  fioad  9  18  0 

Camberwell,  Congregational  Ch....  29  11  6 

Albany  Boad   4    0  0 

Barry  Boad  4  IS  6 

New  Road 8  17  8 

Cambridge  Heath  35    0  0 

Camdnn  Town,  Park  Chapel SI    8  0 

City  Boad 8  14  0 

City  Temple 62  18  8 

Clapham 119   3  8 

Clapton,  Lower  19    8  4 

Clapton,  Upper  81  18  6 

Covordale  Chapel   3    5  6 

Craven  Chapel 16    0  4 

Craven  Hill  Chapel   8  16  6 

Croydon,  Weet.. ......; 4  10  8 

George  Street 20   3  8 

Selhnrst  Boad 5  16  8 

Trinity  Chorch   13   9  8 

DalitOD^ 

Middleton  Boad  ....m. 0  18  1 

PownallBoad 8   0  o 

Dnlwloh  Orove.......M......... 4   8  0 

Dnlwich,  West 7    7  7 

Ealing 28  14  10 

Bdmonton  and  Tottenham «  18  14  10 

Elibam 9   9  0 

Enfldd— 

Baker  Street 5  13  8 

Cbriatchnreli 1»  15  0 

Finchley,  East 21    0  0 

Finchley,  North 17    0  0 

Forest  Oate 3    3  0 

Forest  Hill,  Trinity  Chnrcli  8  18  4 

Gospel  Oak  8  17  0 

Gravesend,  Milton-on-Thamc3  Ch.  15  10  0 

Greville  Place 4    16 

Hackney,  Old  Gravel  Pit   18    8  4 

Bsxamersmitb,  Albion  Road 4    4  7 

Hampstead,  Congregational  Ch. ...  11  10  9 

Bunover  Chapel 16  16  0 


CTare  Coui  Cbapel............^..........  17  18 

Highbury  Quadrant  Cong.  Ch S4  i 

Highgate^  Congregational  Ch.  ......  20  13 

HoUoway  Congre^Ktional  Ch.  .....  16  0 

Junction  Boad 13 

Horbory  Chapel.........M...........M...   10 

Islington,  Union  Chapel 81 

Jamaica  Bow 8 

Kensington 70 

Golbome  Boad 2 

Kentish  Town,  Hawley  Boad  32  U 

Klngsland •• 19  5 


S 
1 
s 

1 

0 
0 
0 
A 
0 
S 
0 
14  10  11 


s 

0 

IH 
0 
0 
0 


It 

17 
53  0 
34   5 

17    0 

11    3 

3  10 

10    0 


3 
3 

5 
0 


EZingston-on-Thames 

Do.  Thames  Dittos  ..    1 

Lavender  Hill 6 

Lewisbam  Congregational  Ch.  ^ 
Lewisham  High  Boad  ............. 

Leyton6tone .....m.. 

Loughborough  Park 

Lower  Edmonton   .................. 

Mile  End  New  Town 

Mill  Hill 11  0 

Mitcham,  Zion  Chapel 1 1^ 

Mortlake,  Sheen  Yale  . — .  3  7 

New  College  Chapel li  7 

New  Tabernacle ^ «•....  3  14 

New  Maiden  ...........M............ — .  7  3 

Northfleet  (moiety) »...~.  1 15 

Norwood,  Upper 23  0 

Offord  Boad 4 

Paddington  Chanel 9 

Pentonville  Roaa   .m.................  2 

Ponder's  End 3 

Baleigh  Memorial  Church 8  U  U 

Bedbill .  «  5  • 

Beigate 6  3 

Richmond 3917 

Biver  Street,  Islington.................  3  f 

St.  John's  Wood 4  14 

St.  ISarjr  Cri^... ...... ........... .........  Jw  IB 

Silver  Street ^ 11  0 

Sion  Chapel 2  2 

Southgate 7  9 

Southgate  Boad 3  1 

Stoke  Newington,Bectory  Boad...  4  10 

Streatham  Hill 17 13 

Sutherland  Chi^....... 4  10 

Satton. ~  8  2 

Thornton  Heath,  New  Bt,  Jbhn's  .  4  13 

ToUington PaA, New Oooxt ....CO  < 

Tottenham  Court  Boad  .............  37  10 

Tottenham  High  Cross 6  12 

Tottsridge 8  10 

Trevor  Chapel — .  8  l< 

Tnraham Green *  ^n 

Twickenham 3  17  It' 

Walthamstow— 

Marsh  Street 1'  V> 

Trinity  Cbapel W  1 

Wood  Street •  * 

Wandsworth «...  W  8 

Westminster  Chapel ...m  23  0 

Whitefield  Tabernacle —  ^  ' 

Wimbledon  , U  J 

WiuchmoreHill - 5  1 

Woodford  Congregational  CLarch.  21  o 

George  Lane • '^ 

Woolwich,  Bectury  Place  »••••  '^  i 

Wydiffe  Chapel ♦»  f 

York  Road W,! 

Ttork  Street -  '  " 
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from  February  Wih  to  March  lOth^  1883. 


7    7    0 

Tvlslty  Chvreh 

'Votnte  Clmrch.... 
Mn.  Oicgory 

S7    •  10 
4S    S    S 

0    4    0 

^tUri^Md 

1    •    • 

PiMb .    SklBBW  Btrcet  St    S    g 

Tmriimnd.    COBff.  Cll. .. 

S  IS    0 

rv«iio«.    Aax. ........ 

2t    8    7 

rHABcfMm. 

1  18    S 

FKHfOf»   

0  10    0 

Wbt0dim0.    Au.    1 

100    0    0 

JUittO*,    Aax 

S(  11    1 

MnUham 

S    0    0 

MJkwmnef.    Korlah  Cb. 

27    7    4 

>7    i    0 

XoAarovf A.  Ikboaaele  IS  18    4 

M^mttp,    Anz. 

19    4    • 

S«M 

1  17    S 
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FINAL  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  CHRISTIANITY  AND 

HEATHENISM. 

Bt  thb  Rev.  J.  L.  Gbbrn. 

LIGHTS  and  sbadows  bave  varied  the  history  of  the  Ghristiaix 
Charoh  hi  all  its  efforts  to  evangelise  the  world.  From  the 
earliest  daye  of  its  existenoe  down  to  its  latest  efforts,  the  straggle 
^  been  one  of  perpetual  conflict  with  Satan.  The  Apostles  have 
not  been  the  only  contenders  for  the  new  faith  and  defenders  of  the  * 
Cluistian  religion;  they  are  not  the  only  messengers  of  the  Gross 
who  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  Nor  has  this 
witness  to  the  truth  been  confined  to  the  puUic  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  many,  very  many  professors  in  the  ordinary 
^1^  of  lifey  have  been  called  to  suffer  for,  and  to  defendi  the  fsdth. 
^  bot^  the  Ohurchi  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  built  up  not  on 
"  falloresy"  but  on  fiery  trials  and  oonflicts.  This  1%  indeed,  the  case 
in  the  history  of  the  Modem  Mission  Church  in  the  world.  In  a 
former  paper  we  have  said,  ''where  God  works,  even  Satan  cannot 
stand."  ^  This  was  most  remarkably  iUustrated  in  the  final  struggle 
between  heathen  worship  and  the  Christian  religion — ^between 
idolatry  and  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God — in  Tahiti  and  other 
iBlands  of  the  Pacific.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  which  had 
^ven  the  missionaries  from  Tahiti,  they  returned  to  the  land  of 
^^r  adoption  to  reap  some  fruits  of  their  labour ;  converts  rallied 
Mund  them,  and  their  sixteen  years  of  patient  toil  and  waiting  were 
'owarded  with  great  and  encouraging  success.  The  natives  renounced 
^  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  not  only  forsook  their  gods  of 
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former  iimeSi  but  denoonoed  them  as  a  delnaion  and  a  lie.  Thej 
teeted  the  powerleasneM  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  had  derotedthoa- 
selves  most  servilely  in  times  past,  by  dhallengiiig  them  and  deffiog 
them  to  offer  any  retribution  on  those  who  had  now  onoe  and  farerer 
renounoed  them.  Glasses  were  established  for  educating  the  nev 
adult  oonyerts  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  the  eflbrti 
and  energies  of  the  Missionaries  were  taxed  to  the  utaiotl  U  iUr 
endeavours  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Now  was  the  time  for 
the  ingathering  of  the  precious  fruits ;  and  how  powerfully  must  they 
have  been  impressed  with  their  own  want  of  fidth  in  the  predom 
promises  of  their  Divine  Master,  and  how  vividly  must  the  iDJuDotioni 
of  inspiration  about '' casting  the  bread  upon  the  waters,"  and  about 
"  sowing  the  seed  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  not  withholding 
their  hand,"  have  recurred  to  their  recollection.  Then,  how  pow«- 
ftiUy  must  they  have  been  impressed  with  the  fcitbfhlnew  of^Hlffl 
that  promiseth." 

Churches  sprang  up,  and  never  did  hands  work  more  wilUag^i 
or  gifts  pour  more  cheerfdlly  into  the  treasury  of  the  Loid,  than 
in  those  days  among  the  new  oonverts  on  Tahiti.  Not  evaa  did 
the  Jews,  when  pwmitted  to  return  from  exile,  wotk  man  joyoodj 
in  the  restoration  d  thehr  holy  and  muoh-loved  but  rained  city,  dna 
did  these  new  oonverts  labour,  not  to  rebuild,  but  to  estaUish  iUi 
new  system  of  religion,  so  opposite  in  all  its  tendencies  to  the  imm 
of  their  old  superstitioB.  They  rejoiced  in  the  humanity,  the 
elevating,  the  levelUng-np  influenees,  of  the  Gospel  system,  in  oootisit 
with  the  class  distinction  and  dogradhigohanMter  of  their  tbrpMr  idol* 
worship ;  so  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  secure  their  sjympatUes,  onoi 
they  had  passed  the  barrier  of  prejudioe,  nor  was  it  difiieolt  to  obtua 
large  numbers  of  willing  disciples ;  and  even  now,  as  new  generatioBS 
spring  up,  there  is  to  a  very  large  extent  the  same  cheeifol  defotion 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  same  willing  oonseoration  of  nesas  to 
His  service. 

The  final  struggle,  however,  between  Christianity  and  heafthonisia 
was  a  very  sharp  one.  It  took  place  about  the  year  1816,  sad  tb 
scene  of  the  conflict  was  very  near  the  spot  represented  in  the  1A> 
hand  comer  of  the  accompanying  sketch.  There  still  stands  <»  tU< 
once  sacred  spot  the  remains  of  a  Moros^  or  heathen  altar,  en  the  re- 
taking of  which  the  remaining  heaibaa  d|ffBde4  to  lestON  the 
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supremaoy  of  the  Baiioiud  idols.    The  Christiaiui  had  borne  patiently^ 
the  menaoes  of  the  war  party  (heathen)i  until  they  were  compelled 
to  take  arms  in  selMefenoe.    The  two  armies,  when  actually  brought 
&oe  to  face  in  war  attitude,  waited  each  for  the  other  to  attack ;  the 
heathen,  perhaps,  half  doubting  the  issues,  whilst  the  Christians  were 
reaoWed  to  maintain  a  defensive  attitude.    After  several "  sorties," 
tiie  heathen  resolved  to  attack  in  force,  hoping,  by  making  an  advance 
under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  the  night,  to  surprise  their  foes  and 
take  them  any  easy  prey ;  but  the  foe  was  on  the  alert,  and  obtained 
a  speedy  victory,  and,  to  the  utter  surprise  of  the  vanqaished,  proved 
to  be  their  fHends.    Victory  achieved,  an  order  was  issued  that  mercy 
was  to  be  shown  to  all  the  vanquished,  the  only  condition  of  a  free 
pardon  being  that  the  new  religion  was  to  be  tolerated  and  recognised. 
The  powerlessness  of  the  gods  had,  by  this  time,  been  so  clearly 
proved  by  the  utter  defeat  of  their  defenders,  and  these  defenders 
were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  folly  of  further  trusting  in  them,  that 
they  all  in  a  body  renouaced  them.  The  Cliristians,  encouraged  thereby, 
sent  off  a  party  to  another  part  of  the  island,  where  certain  of  the- 
idols  were  located,  to  destroy  them ;  and  henceforth,  on  Tahiti,  it  may 
be  truly  said  that  the  "  idols  are  utterly  abolished."    Thus  the  death- 
blow was  given  to  the  power  of  idoL worship  in  Eastern  Poljrnesia. 
Churches  were  in  due  time  formed,  and  they  have  continued  to  grow 
and  multiply.    The  experience  of  the  native  Christians  has  been 
varied,  and  sometimes  their  faith  and  patience  have  been  tried,  but 
God  has  ever  defended  His  own :  their  trials  have  drawn  them 
nearer  to  the  source  of  their  strength,  and  often  have  they  shown 
that  their  love  to  Christ  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  ordinary  trials 
or  opposition.     To-day,  on  Tahiti  and  Moorea,  the  churches   are 
liviDg  testimonies  of  the  life-giving  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
Nearly  all  the  churches  are  presided  over  by  an  educated  native 
ministry,    assisted    by  the  counsel,   practioil   sympathy,   and    co- 
operation of  three  French  Protestant  missionaries    of  the    Paris 
Missionary  Society,  and   one   English  missionary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society;    all  working  harmoniously  together,    not    as 
"  political  agents,"  but  as  faithful  followers  of  their  great  Model — 
the  Pioneer  Missionary  to  our  f  ullen  race — the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
having  only  oae  object  in  view,  the  spiritual  we.l-being  of  the  people 
and  the  glory  of  our  God.    I  may  also  add,  that,  of  late  years,  the 
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efforts  of  the  mlaslonsrief  to  ooiuolIdst«  the  ohnnhea  Hats  ttodnd 
tho  lympathy  of  tlie  admlntetntion ;  aod  tha  ohuige  of  flag,  from  tli* 
Proteoonte  to  the  Tricolor,  hoi  been  faTonnble,  rather  than  otluniw, 
to  the  oaou,  and  benefioiftl  to  the  natirea  In  gener^ 

ATAT,  A   OHBISTXAS  OHIMAXAir. 

The  nibjeot  of  the  aocompanjlng  sketoh  ia  a  Uviug  refatation  of  tbi 
tbeor;  propotuded  hj  some  penons  who  are  ever  In  pondt  al  wiw 
exouie  for  their  want  ot  praotioal  aympathf  with  the  woA  of 
mlidons,  and  who  say  that  it  ia  ImpoBdble  to  Ghristiantse  tba 
heathen,  and  espeidaliy  so  to  conTert  the  Chinese.    A&t  ia  a  natln 
of     Slianghai. 
As  a  youth  he 
wu   lot   some 
time    a    pupil 
In  Dr.  Ledge's 
School,  and  the 
religions  infla* 
enoe     exerted 
over  him  there 
has  proved  to 
have  been  very 
Hdutary.      Al- 
though   for 
many     years 
those  inSnenoes 
lay     dormant, 
they  were  not 

lost       Id  the  portrait  or  Ajat.— (Jhiw  a  Fhelcgn^) 

oonrse  of  time 

he  partook  of  the  spirit  of  migration  of  the  nation,  and  beto(&  hhutf 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  he  was  happily  brought  under  the  Inflaau)* 
of  a  Christian  family  in  Honololu,  and  ulUmateiy  oame  down  to  TsUtt, 
still  seeking  employment  In  Christian  hmiliea.  He  has  Ixen  for  mm 
few  years  past  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  the  Bev.  Charles  YUa*, 
of  the  Paris  Mtssionai;  Society,  Director  of  the  ProtesUct  ¥m 
Bohools  in  Papeete,  and  It  was  whilst  there  that  theae  dtnmut 
religious  feelings  were  aroused.  About  four  years  ago,  he  beoaoM  s 
candidate  for  ohuroh  membenlilp  in  oonneotioa  with  our  fingliil> 
ohm^  in  Papeete,  and  rwely  hu  It  been  my  privilige>  owtmm 
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with  any  (me  whose  religious  oonviotions  are  more  clearly  defined  or 
more  aerapnlonsly  acted  upon ;  and  any  person  who  has  doubts  about 
the  slnoerity  of  our  converts  has  but  to  watch  most  closely  the  life 
ofAfktiand  he  will  be  oompelled  to  admit  that  he  is,  at  least, 
unoere.  It  was  my  priTilege  to  introduce  him  into  our  Christian 
religion  by  baptism  on  a  most  distinct  confession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
and  some  months  after  to  receive  him  into  church  fellowship  with  us. 
He  has  ever  since  lived  an  ezemplaiy  life,  devoting  all  the  time  he  has 
at  his  command  to  prayer  and  Christian  work,  mainly  among  his 
own  countrymen  resident  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  in  which  he 
lives.  He  also  devotes  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  monthly  income 
to  charitable  purposes  among  the  native  and  Chinese  communities, 
not  foigetting  his  obligations  to  the  cause  with  which  he  is  connected 
and  the  church  of  which  he  is  a  member. 


ENCOURAGEMENTS  IN  CHINA. 

Undib  date  Shanghai,  April  11th,  the  Bev.  Wm.  Muirhead  writes    as 
follows : — 

**  Mission  work  is  going  on  with  some  encouragement  Our  congregations 
are  good  and  interesting.  A  goodly  number  have  been  baptized  during  the 
last  qnarter,  and  I  expect  to  admit  seven  or  eight  in  the  coarse  of  the  month. 
Some  of  these  are  cases  of  considerable  interest,  as  coining  from  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  appear  to  be  intelligent  and  scholarly  men,  as  well 
as  having  formed  clear  and  decided  views  of  Gospel  truth.  A  few  Sabbaths 
ago,  after  preaching  to  a  large  congregation,  I  asked,  '  Are  there  none  now 
present  desirous  of  giving  themselves  to  Christ  and  becoming  His  disciples? 
Five  at  once  came  forward  and  professed  a  desire  to  do  so.  I  spoke  to  them 
seriously  on  the  subject,  and  questioned  them  as  to  their  faith  and  hope. 
One  of  them  had  undergone  severe  trial  at  home  from  having  stated  it  to 
be  his  intention  to  become  a  Christian.  His  mother  is  a  devoted  Buddhist 
and  threw  many  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  he  was  determined,  and  she 
called  on  the  native  pastor  to  make  inquiries  on  the  matter.  She  declared 
herself  satisfied,  and  withdrew  her  opposition.  When  I  asked  him  about 
the  evidence  of  his  conversion  his  reply  was,  *  I  feel  it,'  and  I  have  good 
reason  for  believing  that  he  is  changed  in  heart  and  life.  I  hope  soon  to 
receive  him  with  others  into  the  church. 

<*  Mr.  Stonehouse  has  gone  to  the  city  of  Soong-kiang,  about  forty  miles 
from  thLs,  where  on  examination  of  some  8,000  students  is  going  on.  He  is 
accompanied  by  several  of  the  native  brethren,  who  will  assist  him  n  tract 
distribution.'' 
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BRIEP  REVIEW  OF  THE  WORK  IN  BOOKAPATNAM. 

Bt  thb  Rw.  Edwin  Lbwis. 

IT  IB  now  a  little  more  than  ten  yean  sinoe  we  first  went  to  Bodki- 
patnam  and  beoame  acquainted  with  that  interesting  oongr^a- 
tion  which  had  been  gathered  and  taught  to  read  and  lore  the  Bible 
bj  Seeta  Ram.  Nearly  three  years  elapsed  before  we  saw  them 
again,  as  we  were  in  England  a  portion  of  that  time,  but  two  oolporteun 
from  Bellary  worked  for  some  months  in  the  town.  When  I  osme 
the  second  time  to  Bookapatnam,  in  February,  1875, 1  found  that  a 
few  of  the  congregation  were  showing  less  pleasure  than  formerly  in 
the  reading  of  the  Bible,  whilst  othen  were  more  confirmed  and 
earnest  in  their  attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  were  con- 
fessing before  all  thek  friends  that  they  beUere  in  the  Bible,  and  are 
followers  of  Jesus.  They  were  enduring  not  a  little  penooutloa  snd 
reproach  on  this  account. 

I  recalled  the  circumstances  of  our  first  acquaintance,  ^oke  of 
God's  love  to  us  all  during  the  long  period  in  which  we  had  not  seen 
each  other,  and  was  gratified  to  learn  that  th^  had  often  prayed  for 
our  return. 

One  of  them  asked  me  if  I  would  translate  into  Tefaiga  the 
pamphlet  I  had  written  in  English,  giying  a  description  of  my  first 
Ylsit  This  request  surprised  me,  as  I  did  not  imagine  that  th^ 
knew  of  its  existence.  When  I  asked  them  how  th^  had  eons  to 
know  that  I  had  written  anything  about  them,  they  said,  "A  nstlfe 
gentleman  recently  brought  a  copy  with  him  to  the  town,  called  one 
and  another  of  our  number,  read  it  to  usi  and  explained  it  in  Tdugo." 
They  further  remarked,  ^  That  account  so  exactly  desoEibea  our  states 
and  what  happened  when  you  first  came  amongst  us,  that  we  should 
like  to  haTo  the  record  in  our  own  language.'' 

Since  that  time  we  haye  yisited  them  once  or  twice  a-year  as  we 
were  able,  remaining  with  them  six  or  eight  daya  at  a  time.  Ob 
seTersl  occasions,  when  the  subjeet  of  Ohristiaa  bi^ttam  ww  sseD* 
tioned,  ttiey  did  not  manifiest  any  dMin  to  profless  tiielr  flAh  lij 
receiving  this  rite  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Two  or  three  stnogly 
contended  that  baptism  by  water  belonged  to  the  days  of  John  tb9 
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Baptlsf^  and  that  the  baptism  which  we,  as  the  followers  of  Jesos, 
should  look  for  Is  ^'the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
fire." 

Two  years  ago  three  persons  began  seriously  to  think  it  was  their 
duty  to  be  baptized  in  Christ's  name,  and  thus  fulfil  His  command- 
ment»  although  they  knew  that  they  would  thereby  be  out  off  from 
all  social  intercourse  with  their  neighbours.  They  came  to  Bellary 
and  told  me  their  thoughts  and  desires.  I  commended  them  and 
adyised  them  to  wait  till  I  could  again  come  to  their  native  town. 
They  did  so^  and  in  March,  1881, 1  had  the  pleasure  of  baptizing /<n«r 
persons  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congregation  of  their  friends  and 
neighbours. 

We  thought  these  baptisms  would  probably  lead  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  company  that  assembled  erery  Sunday  to  read  the  Bible.  Two 
persons  did  leave  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  returned ;  6thers  deter- 
mined to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  who  had  given  up  ail  for 
Christ,  and  came  forward  in  August  last,  as  we  have  already  related, 
to  confess  Christ  in  baptism* 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  6th  of  August,  1882,  we  arrived  in 
Bookapatnam,  and  remained  there  till  the  following  Friday 
morning.  These  five  days  were  as  full  of  work,  as  full  of  joy  and 
of  triumph  in  Christ,  as  we  have  ever  had.  As  soon  as  our 
arrival  was  known,  the  members  of  this  interesting  community 
came  to  our  tent  for  service.  There  were  four  of  the  five  persons 
whom  we  baptized  last  year,  one  being  away  from  home,  and  eight 
others  who  join  in  Christian  worship.  It  was  a  pure,  unmixed  joy  to 
us  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and  pray  with  them,  and  to  preach  to  them. 
The  Word  of  God  is  to  these  simple,  honest  believers  the  very  bread 
of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  service  four  adults  came  forward  and 
asked  to  be  baptized.  In  the  evening,  about  five  o'clock,  we  again 
met  and  talked  together  for  some  time  of  the  preciousness  of  God's 
Word  and  of  Christian  experience.  It  was  amusing  to  me  to  see  the 
look  of  wonder  and  astonishment  with  which  my  colporteurs  looked 
on  and  heard  the  Bookapatnam  people  talk  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
quote  and  explain  several  passages.  One  of  the  colporteurs  who  had 
not  before  been  in  this  town  remarked  to  me,  '*  This  is  wonderful ; 
these  people  quote  the  Scriptures  and  explain  them  as  though  they 
had  been  Christians  and  enjoying  the  best  of  Christian  instruction  for 
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twenty  yean."    At  the  oloee  of  the  erenlng  service  it  was  our  greit 
joy  to  baptize  the  four  penons  above  mentioiied« 

On  the  four  sncoeeding  days,  group  after  gronp  of  the  people  ouia 
to  ns  j  not  to  argue,  as  is  so  often  the  oase  elsewhere,  but  rathsr  to 
inquire  further  oonoeming  **  the  way  of  Christ/'  and  to  put  sueh 
questions  as  these :  *'  What  oan  the  Christian  religion  do  for  us  tbst 
our  own  religion  oannot  do  V  ''May  we  not  believe  in  Cliristisnity, 
and  follow  its  rules,  without  being  baptised  and  losing  our  csstel" 
We  hope  to  see  still  greater  things  in  Bookapatnam  in  the  fatoie. 

There  are  now  nine  baptized  persons  in  this  community.  Two 
others — and  those  the  best  acquainted  of  all  with  the  Soriptoras— 
are  still  holding  back,  and  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  step  whiek 
will  sever  them  firom  their  caste. 

Within  the  last  three  years  three  members  of  the  oongregationhavs 
died,  all  ^  believing  in  the  Lord  Jesus."  One  of  these  was  a  most 
devoted  woman,  whose  praise  was  in  the  whole  town  for  her  most 
disinterested  labours  during  a  severe  visitation  of  cholera. 

One  young  man,  who  has  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings,  said  to  ma,  a 
short  time  ago, ''  I  read  the  Bible  and  pray  daily  to  Ood,  though  I  dare 
not,  on  account  of  friends  and  business,  profess  myself  a  Christian.' 

Some  most  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  individual  membeit 
of  this  congregation  are  cherished  by  us,  but  space  forbids  our  en- 
larging. Again  and  again  have  they  expressed  the  wish  thsi  we 
would  send  them  a  teacher  to  help  them  and  to  work  for  the  eztensioB 
of  the  Saviour's  kingdom  in  their  neighbourhood.  As  we  had  not  a 
suitable  man  available,  and  no  money  in  hand  to  support  a  tesdiflr, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  send  one.  Further,  we  have  been  most 
anxious  to  try  what  the  effect  would  be  of  leaving  them  to  themsdw, 
as  some  of  them  can  read  the  Bible,  and  others  are  quite  m^mMs  of 
explaining  what  is  read.  Thus  far  our  plan  has  not  faOed,  though 
we  believe  that  if  an  earnest  and  good  native  teacher  were  living  on 
the  spot  the  work  would  grow  more  rapidly.  It  is  a  cause  of  aatisf«o- 
tion  to  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  our  travelling  expenses,  no  monoj 
has  hitherto  been  expended  upon  this  work  in  Bookapatnam.  Tlie 
people  there  have  strong  faith  in  the  power  of  prayer ;  they  often  tall 
us  that  it  does  them  good  to  know  that  Christtans  In  Bellary  piiy 
for  them.  We  would  ask  for  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  on 
behalf  of  this  work,  that  it  may  prosper. 
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lu.— ^pam  Smolting  in  (IBnglanb  anb  America. 

THE  Bit.  Gboboi  Pixbot,  rettuulDg  to  England,  after  many 
yean  of  mlnlonary  Berrioe  In  Soath  Chtna,  has  reoently 
Inned  a  yerj  striking,  and,  it  may  b«  added,  alarming 
pamphlet  on  "  Ths  Chinese  in  London."*  In  piaparlng  thia  work, 
he  was  led  on  to  inquiry  regpeotlng  oplnm-dena  and  oplnm-Bmoking 
in  London,  and  then  to  gather  laformatlon  In  respect  to  the  inorease 
of  oplnm-unoUiig,  both  in  England  and  la  America — a  habit  which 
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ia  apparently  apreadlng  rapidly,  tax  beyond  the  olrole  of  the  Ohinew 
redding  In  those  ooontriea.  Ai  to  what  oplom-dens  are  doing  in 
London,  the  writer  saya : — 

"  Opitun-dena  are  training  Engliah  raen  and  women  to]  indulge 
a  prurient  cnrioaity  aa  to  the  taste^  of  opium  ;  in  them  they  ore 
ihown  how  it  is  prepared,  and  how  it  is  Braoked,''and  they  take  a 
whiS  to  leam  how  it  aSecta  people  —  in  fact,  though  in  some 
inatancea  perhaps  Quconscioualy,  are  learning  to  amoke  it  them- 
telves.    Who  can  tell  what  that  will  lead  tof    There  ia  the  higheat 
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probability  that  it  will  lead  to  the  same  fearful  results  widi  us  as  it  has 
led  to  in  America— nameljr,  thouMnds  of  men  and  women^  in  aU  eUmn  of 
society,  becoming  addicted  to  (he  opiimh  habit.  To  bring  conviction  to  eveiy 
thoughtful  mind  on  this  point,  let  me  ask  my  readers  to  look  at  an  opinm- 
den  in  the  east  of  Loudon. 

"  In  Bluecoat  Fields,  within  a  -stone's  throw  of  a  Methodist  Chapel,  we 
entered  a  small  court,  and  at  the  door  of  his  house  we  found  the  China- 
man we  were  inquiring  for.  With  the  utmost  affability  he  invited  us  to 
enter  his  domicile.  Beckoning  us  to  follow,  he  ascended  a  nazrow,  ciooked 
stairway,  which  led  us  up  into  a  low,  mean  room,  in  which,  on  one  side, 
stood  a  very  decrepit  bedstead,  and  on  the  other  a  high  bunk,  or  couch, 
covered  with  a  mat.  On  it  was  a  tray  containing  a  lamp,  a  thimble-sized 
jar,  and  a  long  needle,  and  by  the  tray  the  opium  pipe.  On  the  wall  at 
hand  three  other  pipes  were  bracketed.  To  a  practised  eye  all  was 
complete,  and  the  man,  to  our  astonishment,  immediately  pat  himself  into 
position  to  indulge  in  the  noxious  habit  to  which  his  dirty-yellow  fuce 
showed  him  to  be  addicted.  What  a  slave  he  must  be  to  the  pipe  if  he 
must  needs  go  to  it  at  all  hours,  thought  I ;  not  dreaming  that  he  wis 
setting  himself  to  work  to  show  us  the  art  and  mystery  of  opinm-gmokiiig. 
He  dipped  the  long  needle  into  the  little  jar  containing  the  drug,  twirled 
it  round  and  round  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  then  drew  it  out  with 
a  small  bead  of  opium  sticking  to  the  point  This  he  put  dose  to  the 
flame  of  the  lamp,  not  to  set  it  on  fire  as  yet,  but  to  warm  and  expand  it. 
Spinning  the  needle  round  close  to  the  flame,  the  opium  bead  assumed  the 
form  of  a  black  bubble  as  large  as  a  cherry,  and  he  was  just  about  to  set 
it  agbw  that  he  might  inhale  the  smoke  into  his  lungs,  wlien  we— who 
had  too  often  seen  the  feat  accomplished — spoke  to  him  in  Chinese.  A 
mutual  understanding  at  once  took  place.  We  had  not  come  to  see  him 
smoke  opium,  so  he  need  not  show  us  how  it  was  done  ;  which  he,  belieT- 
ing  this  to  be  our  errand,  had  been  making  all  preparation  to  do  ;  and  we 
were  not  to  take  him  for  such  a  sot  as  to  need  to  be  always  at  it  An 
interesting  conversation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  we  learnt  that  he 
had  been  twenty-nine  years  in  London  ;  was  originally  from  Amoy,  hut 
had  consorted  so  long  with  Cantonese  sailors  that  he  spoke  their  dialect 
very  well ;  had  no  wish  lo  return  to  China,  having  no  friends  there  ;  his 
business  was  a  very  poor  one,  and  he  would  gladly  exchange  it  for  a  better, 
but  was  utterly  unable,  being  lame  and  old,  to  do  so.  He  did  not  care, 
professedly,  very  much  for  the  opium  himself,  but  had  a  good  many  EngliA 
visitorSy  both  men  and  women,  who  came  to  see  him  smoke  ;  and  idb  firguentlff 
tried  it  themselves  by  taking  some.  One  young  man,  in  a  superior  position  in 
society,  was  especially  fond  of  coming  to  visit  him.  We  saw  his  wife,  an 
Englishwoman,  who  seemed  to  feel  the  degradation  of  her  own  position, 
which  was  certainly  most  pitiable. 

^  Six  such  opium-dens  are  known  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  east 
of  London  in  1881.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they  are  fewer  at 
present ;  most  probably,  as  there  is  an  iucrease  of  customei%  they  axe  now 
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mors  ia  nniaber.  And  what  concenu  us  most  in  regard  to  our  own 
people— <oald  we  pass  oyer  the  Chinese — ^is  the  probable  increase  of  seent 
places^  lay-outs  for  two  or  three  smokers,  where  men,  women,  and  youths 
c«n  indulge  in  opium  till  their  numbers  swell  up  to  hundreds  and  thousands, 
and  the  plague  spreads  to  all  our  great  towns  and  cities.  When  the  sraving 
has  once  been  acquired,  it  imperiously  calls  for  daily  indulgence  at  any 
cost  and'  in  e^ery  place*  The  removal  of  the  victim's  residence  is  but  to 
carry  the  habit  to,  and  spread  the  infection  in,  other  towns.  Who  can  say 
we  shall  not  see  as  widespread  use  of  opium  in  England  as  is  now  the  case 
ia  America  ?    Let  us  try  to  trace  the  course  of  opium-smoking  there.'' 

'<  In  order  to  do  this,"  adds  Mr.  Pierqyi  <'  I  must  give  statements 
drawn  firom  different  papers,  referring  my  readers  to  the  Friend  of 
China,  the  organ  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium 
Trade,  as  my  prlnoipal  souroe  of  information." 

''The  first  white  man  who  smoked  opium  in  America  is  said  to  have 
been  a  sporting  character.  This  was  in  California,  in  1868.  The  aecond— 
induced  to  try  it  by  the  first — began  in  1871.  The  practice  spread  rapidly 
and  quietly  till  the  latter  part  of  1875,  when  the  authorities  became 
cognisant  of  the  fiaot ;  and  finding,  upon  investigation,  that  many  women 
and  young  girls,  as  a^so  young  men  of  respectable  families,  were  being 
induced  to  visit  the  dens,  where  they  were  ruined,  morally  and  otherwise, 
a  city  ordinance  was  passed  forbidding  the  practice,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine  or  imprisonment  Many  arresto  were  made,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  prompt  and  thorough." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  repression  in  San  Franoisoo ;  but  still 
the  vioe  grew  surely  and  steadily.    We  ate  told  that-^ 

''The  very  fact  that  opium-smoking  was  a  practice  forbidden  by  law 
Memed  to  lead  many  who  would  not  otherwise  have  indulged  in  it,  to 
seek  out  the  low  dens  and  patronise  them,  while  the  regular  smokers 
found  additional  pleasure  in  contiauing  that  about  which  there  was  a  spice 
of  danger.  It  seemed  to  add  zest  to  their  enjoyment  Men  and  women, 
young  girk — ^virtuous,  or  just  commencing  a  downward  career — ^hardened 
prostitutes,  young  clerks,  and  errand  boys,  who  could  ill-afford  the  waste 
of  time  and  morey,  and  young  men  who  had  no  work  to  do,  were  to  be 
found  smoking  together  in  the  back-rooms  of  laundries  in  the  low,  pestilen- 
tial dens  of  Chinatown,  reeking  with  filth  and  overrun  with  vermin,  in 
the  cellara  of  drinking  saloons,  and  in  houses  of  prostitution.  No  one  can 
question  the  fbscinatiun  of  a  vice  that  will  lead  people  into  such  degrada- 
tion for  the  gratification  of  the  abnormal  appetite.'' 

The  next  extract  is  from  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  of  July  25th| 

1881|  and  shows  clearly  the  progress  of  the  vioe  ia  that  city,  despite 

all  efforts  made  to  stop  the  evil  !^ 

'*' We  don't  pretend  to  have  broken  up  the  habit  of  opium-smoking, 
8sid  a  police-officer.    *  That  cannot  be  done  by  any  number  of  ordinances 
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no  matter  how  rigidly  enforced.  We  have,  however,  closed  up  the  opinm- 
dena.  I  mean  by  that  the  places  formerly  kept  by  Chinese  in  Chinatown, 
where  any  one  could  go  and  smoke  opimn  by  paying  for  the  privilege. 
These  places  were  supported  principcUhf  by  the  patronage  of  vhite  men  and 
womeTi,  The  likely  chance  of  having  to  pay  £4  in  the  police-conit  for  the 
privilege  has  made  the  white  smokers  find  other  means  of  getting  the  pipe.' 
*  What  means  have  they  found  1  *  *  All  of  them  who  can  afford  it  have 
their  own  lay-outs  for  smoking  within*  their  sleeping-roftms.  Those  who 
are  too  poor,  beg  the  privilege  from  more  lucky  friends.  We  can  keep 
pretty  good  track  of  the  number  of  these  lay-outs  around  town  by  the 
number  of  whites  who  come  into  Chinatown  for  opium.'  *How  many 
rooms  where  opium  is  smoked  do  you  suppose  there  are  outside  China- 
town?* 'The  number  probably  will  not  fall  under  200.  You  see  we  can 
do  nothing  to  prevent  it.  A  man  can  do  pretty  much  what  he  likes  in  his 
own  room.' " 

It  is  now  easily  seen  with  what  rapidity  it  spread  over  all  IIm 
country.  From  San  Franoisoo  to  Virginia  City»  Nevada,  then  east- 
ward to  towns  like  Trackeoi  Oanon,  Benoj  and  many  otheiBi  eseh 
having  their  smoking  dens  and  their  regular  cnstomen.  We  an 
told  :— 

"Each  new  convert  seems  to  take  a  morbid  delight  in  converting  others;  and 
thus  the  standing  army  is  daily  swelled  by  recruits. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  1876,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  fell 
into  line,  and  the  practice  spread  with  great  rapidity,  both  in  these  places 
and  to  other  cities.  A  few  months  later  the  practice  was  commenced  in 
New  York  City  by  three  habitUiSs.  To-day  there  are  many  places  for 
smoking,  and  at  least  300  smokers  here.  At  the  present  day  every  town 
of  any  note  in  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  thoae  in  the  west, 
have  their  smoking  dens  and  their  habitttis.  Even  the  little  frontier  towna 
and  mining  camps  have  their  lay-outs  and  their  devotees." 

Of  a  den  in  New  York,  a  writer  in  the  Evening  Fost,  of  Augost  21st» 
1882,  says : — 

"A  visit  to  Pape's  establishment  is  an  extraordinary  experience.  On 
one  side,  and  extending  the  length  of  the  dimly-lighted,  stenchfol,  and 
meagre  room,  are  low  platforms,  on  which  the  smokers  recline,  their  heads 
supported  by  small  wooden  stools.  The  smokers  are  in  groups  of  from  two 
to  six  persons.  In  the  centre  of  each  group  is  a  tray  containing  a  pipe  and 
its  appurtenances.  One  of  the  number  '  cooks '  the  opium  and  prepares 
the  pipe,  which  is  smoked  in  turn  by  the  others.  Cheek-by-jowl  in  theae 
groups  are  men  and  boys  of  respectable  conditions,  girls  and  hardened 
women,  thieves  and  sporting  men,  actors  and  actresses,  dronken  earoosen 
and  Chinamen.  In  a  comer  of  the  room,  Pape,  a  blear-eyed  and  wiiened 
Chinaman,  drowsily  but  carefully  weighs  and  serves  in  little  sea-aheUa  the 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents'  worth  of  opium,  as  it  is  called  for  by  the 
smokers.    The  fumes  from  the  pipes  fill  the  room  with  a  thick,  blush 
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cloud,  which  partlj  hides  the  scene  of  abandonment,  intozicationi  and 
abasement" 

Beferring  to  Washington  and  Philadelphia,  the  writer  quotea  the 

Hartford  Evening  Post,  which  thus  speaks  of  the  evil  in  the  Federal 

oapital  itself: — 

"  The  practice  of  opium-smoking,  which  was  introduced  into  Washington 
several  months  ago  by  the  establishment  of  regular  resorts  where  devotees 
of  the  habit  might  enjoy  their  appetites  for  the  poison,  is  now  indulged  in 
extensively,  both  in  public  and  in  private,  and  the  attention  of  the  police 
has  been  called  to  the  existence  of  opium-dens,  which  are  regarded  as 
nnisances  and  injurious  to  health." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  shovs  us  that  the  vice  is  reaching  ladies 
of  wealth  and  position  in  that  oity :  the  revelatioa  is  a  most  painful 
and  shocking  one. 

"  Mrs.  Kate  Chisom  is  the  proprietress  of  the  only  opium  parlour  in 
this  city.  She  resides  in  a  small,  unpretending  brick  house  in  th® 
Mount  Yemon  Street,  a  few  doors  from  Tenth.  A  silver  plate  on  the 
door  bears  her  name,  but  there  is  no  other  indication  that  the  house  is 
inhabited.  The  green  blinds  are  always  kept  closed,  and  the  door  is 
only  opened  for  the  patrons  of  the  place,  who  silently  come  and  go. 
Mrs.  Clusom  is  a  pale,  refined-looking  woman  of  about  thirty-five  years, 
and  her  appearance  does  not  indicate  a  victim  of  the  opium  habit  As 
far  as  could  be  seen  in  a  hasty  inspection  of  the  three  rooms  on  the 
first  floor,  the  interior  of  the  house  is  furnished  with  a  luxuiy  rarely 
attempted  in  a  house  of  the  kind.  The  walls  are  rich  in  gilding  and  deco- 
ration ;  on  the  floors  are  heavy  Turkish  and  Persian  rugs,  and  statuettes, 
pictures,  and  bric-d-brac  are  scattered  about  in  every  direction.  '  The  rooms 
used  for  smoking  are  upstairs,'  said  Mrs.  Chisom  yesterday,  *  and  of  course 
I  cannot  let  you  see  them,  but  you  can  judge  by  these  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared  in  fitting  up  the  house.  I  came  to  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of 
last  February,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  I  shall  do  very  well  here.  My 
customers  are  constantly  increasing,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the 
wealthiest  ladies  in  the  city.'  .  .  .  Mrs.  Clusom  claims  that  many  of  the 
frequenters  of  her  place  in  Mount  Vernon  Street  move  in  good  society,  and 
reside  in  the  feyshionable  quarters  of  the  city ;  and  she  considers  herself  a 
public  benefactress  in  offering  a  quiet  retreat  to  women-victims  of  the 
opium  habit,  where  they  can  indulge  in  safety  and  comfort.  *  Those  who 
are  in  any  way  known  are  stared  at  a  little  by  the  others  when  they  first 
come,'  she  naively  remarked  ;  'but  they  do  not  seem  to  mind  this,  and  are 
very  sociable  with  each  other.  They  would  use  opium  any  way,  and  they 
mig^t  as  well  come  to  me  as  take  it  in  their  own  homes.' 

''Mrs.  Chisom  refused  to  tell  how  much  she  charged  the  aristocrat 
opium-smokers ;  but  from  her  indirect  allusions  to  coffee,  served  every 
hour,  and  carriages  constantly  on  hand,  her  charges  must  be  considerable. 
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She  rigoroosly  ezcludei  the  etemer  sex,  saying  that  men  do  aol  intneet 
the  women  who  indulge  in  opium." 

This  is  a  moamfbl  hiatoiy  of  theprasmtitaie  of  thbga  Ia  Amefiea, 
to  whioh  one  of  the  latest  writen  there  calls  the  national  attentkm. 

''  'It  is,'  says  he,  'of  the  highest  importance  that  the  people  thionghoat 
our  wide  domain  diould  be  arooaed  oonceming  the  new,  fascinaHng,  and 
deadly  foe  which  has  entered  our  ooontry  through  the  (Jolden  Gate,  and 
which  alieady  numbers  its  American  eonfiinned  rietima  by  the  thooaands, 
and  will  aoon  do  ao  by  the  tens  of  thonaanda.  There  axe  twenty '  jointB,' 
or  opium-dena,  in  New  York  City,  and  they  are  found  in  all  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  Qiinamen  ha^e  taken  up  their 
abode  ;  and  at  this  present  moment  it  is  computed  that  there  are  not  only 
twenty-five  thousand  Chinese  in  our  country  who  are  confirmed  opium- 
smokers,  hU  aUo  twenty  thouaand  iohiU  men,  women,  a$id  yculhe,  in  all 
classes  of  society,  who  are  regular  or  occasional  opium-smoktrtJ^ 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  writer  briefly  states  his  objeol  in, 
bringing  together  the  foregoing  fkots,  and  in  appealing  for  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  his  countrymen  in  efforts  to  mitigate  anl 
CTentually  to  stamp  out  the  evil  praoUoe  :«— 

''But  why,''  he  writes,  ''at  anch  length,  lay  bare  the  mischief  wrought 
on  Transatlantic  shoresi  Simply  to  show  the  volcanic  action  that  ii 
silently  working  in  our  own  land,  and  which  may  burst  forth  ia  hideoM 
ruin  among  all  sorts  and  oonditiona  of  our  own  people.  Ia  thaie  not  a 
cause  for  most  serious  alarm  1  And  ought  not  proper  remedies  to  be 
sought  for  and  applied  without  delay  1  If  the  i2iiMiif)Ms(  was  bong 
imported  into  our  eastern  towns  from  the  Continent,  what  stringent  efforts 
would  be  made  to  arrest  the  evil  t  If  a  still  direr  evil  loomed  out  of  tlie 
north-east  and  AriatLs  cholera  was  steadily  advancing  through  Bnasia,  and 
threatening  us  from  the  Baltic  porta,  what  would  the  nation  do  f  Thsre 
would  be  a  general  alarm.  We  should  aee  the  utmoat  eaie  taken  to  limit 
and  stamp  out  a  cattle  plague ;  the  anticipated  ravages  of  eholen,  a 
sporadic  disease^  touching  only  the  seat  of  physical  life,  would  be  afaridged 
in  area  and  abated  in  force  by  the  application  of  hygienic  remediea.  Bvoy 
man  would  bestir  himself  to  the  utmost  But  the  plague  of  opiom- 
smoking,  with  the  grip  of  a  fiend,  aeems  likely  to  be  left  to  seiie  our  fiurail 
of  form,  and  our  finest  of  nervous  deveIopment|  as  well  as  the  commai 
clay  of  humanity,  in  every  part  of  the  land,  involving  the  tHioie  smo, 
'body,  soul,  and  apirit,'  in  oonimon  and  eternal  ruin.  The  OdBasa 
cannoti  without  Divine  intervention  in  one  form  or  other,  ahake  off  the 
baleful  habit  i  when  will  America  get  rid  of  the  curae?  and  shall  Sag* 
land  not  take  warning  in  tiipe  9  Friends  qf  cur  eownifff  emi  frimii  ^ 
CMai,  will  you  notseeioitf^ 


•  The  Rev.  John  Liggina,  ia  "Opium,  IngUmd'a  OaanlTe  poUsyr  Hev  TQik« 
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SUPPLEMENT   TO  THE  CHEONICLE, 

AUGUST.  1883. 


gigtst  ol  Infomation  tonctrning  %iim  h 

THE  relations  sabsiBiing  botween  the  French  and  the  Malagasy 
have  been  for  some  time  hi  a  very  strained  and  critical  con- 
dition. Certain  demands  were  made  by  the  French  which  the 
Madagascar  GoTemment  was  compelled  to  refuse.  In  connection 
with  these  points  a  Malagasy  Commission  lately  Tisited  Paris,  but 
were  unable  to  obtain  any  fayourable  terms  from  the  French 
GoTemment.  The  enyoys  were  received  with  kindness  by  England, 
Germany^  and  America ;  bat  no  interference  on  the  part  of  any  of 
Uiese  nations  could  be  secured,  except  that  of  strong  representations 
addressed  to  the  French  Cabinet. 

The  French  have  at  length  proceeded  to  violent  measures.  Tiiey 
bomb:urded  and  destroyed  the  ports  of  Amorokanga  and  Mojanga,  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar.  After  the  bombardment  of 
Amorokanga,  a  young  Sakalava  princess  was  taken  off  by  the  French, 
but  none  of  the  Salutlava  would  join  them. 

The  tidings  of  these  acts  of  hostility  were  received  at  Antananarivo 
with  great  dismay,  and  communications  from  our  missionary 
descri^  the  serious  and  grave  condition  of  affairs  which  has 
there  been  brought  about.  The  Malagasy  people  resent  the  outrage 
deeply.  A  war  spirit  has  been  aroused,  and  they  are  determined 
to  resist,  with  all  their  power,  this  attack  upon  their  country. 
The  disposition  to  meet  the  French  terms  in  a  liberal  spirit  was 
changed  into  a  deep  sense  of  the  injustice  committed  against 
them ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  firm  and  wise  action  of  the 
Queen  and  Prime  Minister,  it  is  probable  that  the  French  residents 
at  Antananarivo  would  have  been  murdered,  and,  in  the  passion 
roused  against  the  foreigner,  others  than  the  French  would  also  have 
suffered.  It  was  also  rendered  certain  that  the  ultimatum  of  the 
French  would  be  rejected.  All  hope  of  the  peaceful  solution  of  the 
matter  in  dispute  was  then  dissipated.  Immediate  steps  were  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  capital  and  the  resistance  of  an  invasion,  which 
now  appeared  inevitable.  The  Prime  Minister,  it  is  said,  is  complete 
master  of  the  situationi  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  army  is  intense. 

This  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  ports  was  looked  upon  as  a 
declaration  of  war ;  and  on  Friday,  May  25,  the  French  residents 
were  ordered  to  leave  Antananarivo  by  the  following  Wednesday. 
The  action  of  the  Queen  in  this  matter  deserves  attention.  The 
general  wish  of  the  officers  was  that  they  should  be  turned  out  of 
the  capital  at  once,  and  a  message  to  that  effect  was  sent  to  the 
Queen.  Tlie  reply  of  Her  Majesty  was:-  -'^ The  French  call  mh 
barbarians,  and,  if  we  do  as  you  suggest,  perhaps  we  should  prove 
oturselvea  to  be  so.  The  French  gave  our  people  at  Mojanga  an 
houi's  notice ;  we  will  give  the  French  five  days.    We  will  not  take 
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their  goods ;  and,  if  they  have  any  difficulty  in  procuring  bearerSy  we 
will  assist  them."  This  decision  was  quietly  acquiesced  in,  though 
not  without  some  muttering  and  discontent.  Unless  the  Prime 
Minister  had  the  people  thoroughly  in  hand,  there  would  have  been 
bloody  work.  At  one  hint  from  him  that  the  people  might  do  as 
they  pleased,  the  mob  would  have  attaclced  and  murdered  the  whole 
body  of  French  subjects,  and  have  seized  their  property,  and  have 
destroyed  their  buildings.  We  may  indeed  feel  thanlcful  that  sooh 
self-restraint  has  been  shown.  It  is  an  faidication  of  the  growth  of 
right  principle,  and  a  proof  that  the  leaders  of  this  people  recognise 
the  fact  that  they  can  only  expect  to  maintain  their  position,  and 
to  obtain  the  sympathy  of  European  nations,  if  they  show  themselyM 
able  to  govern  with  moderation  and  wisdom  in  these  trying  times. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  English  residents  demanded 
serious  attention.  In  the  excited  state  of  popular  feeling,  it  was 
manifestly  unsafe  for  foreigners  to  be  residing  in  scattered  places 
through  the  country.  Our  missionaries  were,  therefore,  summoned 
to  Antananarivo,  and  special  guards  are  appointed  by  the  Malagasy 
Government  for  the  protection  of  the  persons  and  the  property  of 
the  English  residents.  A  committee,  representing  English,  Norwe- 
gian, and  American  citizens,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
over  the  interests  of  foreign  residents  in  Imerina,  and  consisting  ^ 
Bishop  Kestell-Comish,  Rev.  L.  Dahle,  Rev.  W.  £.  Cousins,  Rev.  G. 
Cousins,  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Pitman,  and  Wilson. 

At  such  a  critical  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  eoclesiastiosl 
separations  which  too  often  dishonour  Christian  work  are  entirely 
lost  sight  of,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  common  danger,  men 
recognise  only  their  common  relation  to  their  Saviour  and  Lord. 

News  f^m  the  capital  is  thus  brought  down  to  the  Slat  of  Hay. 
The  later  events,  which  are  of  far  greater  importance,  took  place  at 
the  Port  of  Tamatave,  from  which  news  has  been  received  np  to 
the  16th  of  June. 

On  the  19thof  May,  Tamatave  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  two  ports,  and  the  probable  advance  of  the  French 
ships  upon  Tamatave  itself.  A  general  alarm  seized  the  people. 
Many  of  the  Malagasy  left  for  the  country,  while  French,  English, 
and  foreigners  came  into  the  town  to  place  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  their  consuls.  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  English  consul  (of  whose 
death  public  notice  has  already  been  given),  called  a  meeting  of 
British  subjects,  and  gave  excellent  advice  and  counsel  as  to  the 
behaviour  of  foreign  residents,  and  assured  his  fellow-countrymen 
of  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 

During  the  ensuing  week,  preparations  were  made  by  the  Governor 
and  officers  of  Tamatave  to  meet  the  expected  attaclu  Arrangements 
for  an  ambulance  and  hospital,  if  they  should  be  needed,  were  made 
by  one  of  our  missionaries,  and  the  purpose  of  the  flags  and  badges 
suitable  for  such  work  of  charity  was  explained  to  the  Malagasy 
authorities.  But  when  the  French  commlssaire  was  informed  of  the 
proposed  hospital,  which  would  be  at  the  service  of  all  alike,  he  said 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  the  admiral  would  respect  the  flag,  seeiiig 
that  this  people  are  not  among  the  civilised  nations. 

On  Thursday,  May  Slst,  the  La  Flore  entered  the  harbour  and 
brought  news  of  the  capture  of  Mojaaga.    On  Friday  thd  Trmuk 
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altimatam  was  sent  to  the  capital.    It  oontained  the  foUowidg 
demands : — 

(1)  The  French  are  to  have  gaaranteed  possession  of  all  the  island 
north  of  the  16th  parallel. 

(2)  200,000  dollars  oompensation  for  the  claims  in  the  Iiaborde 
case  and  others. 

(3)  A  revision  of  the  treaty,  and  a  voice  in  all  matters  affecting  the 
policy  of  the  Government. 

Eight  days  were  allowed  for  reply.  If  unfavoarable,  Tamatave  was 
to  be  bombarded.  The  people,  who  had  to  some  extent  returned  to 
the  town  after  the  first  alarm  had  subsided,  again  left.  Very  few 
Beemed  to  have  remained.  The  native  part  of  the  town  was  almost 
deserted.  The  consul  and  Captain  Johnstone,  of  H.M.S.  Drpad^  met 
a  deputation  of  British  residents,  and,  in  reply  to  the  representations 
and  requests  made  by  them,  both  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Oaptain  John- 
stone  expressed  their  desire  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  British 
residents  ;  and  added  that  it  was  advisable  all  should  come  into  the 
town,  and  congregate  aa  much  as  possible  around  the  consulate ;  that 
although  England  was  very  solicitous  for  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
subjects,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  interests  here  in 
Tamatave  are  but  a  small  affair  compared  with  a  war  with  FrancOi 
and  henoe  it  behoved  all  British  subjects  to  be  very  circumspect 
during  the  troublous  times  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter ;  Uiat, 
in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  of  danger  to  the  persons  of  British 
subjects,  the  Dryad  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  consuli  and  all  can  take 
refuge  there. 

A  standing  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  AitkeUi 
Waterhouse,  Gignel,  Tessier,  and  Dupuy,  with  Mr.  Shaw  as  president. 
Steps  were  taken  to  provide  shelter  and  provision  for  indigent 
British  subjects  coming  in  from  the  country.  Houses  were  rented 
for  the  purpose,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  consented,  on  behalf  of  the 
Mauritius  Government,  to  supply  them  with  sufficient  funds  to  pur- 
chase necessaries.  Permission  was  obtained  to  compel  the  burial  of 
all  petroleum  and  rum,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  carrying 
oat  this  resolution  of  tfie  committee.  All  were  advised  through  the 
committee  to  make  preparations,  so  that  on  a  very  short  notice  they 
would  be  able  to  embark  on  board  the  Dryad, 

As  the  allotted  time  approached  conolusioni  the  feeling  of  the 
residents  and  those  who  remained  in  Tamatave  became  very  intense. 
The  Saturday  morning  prayer-meeting  was  unusually  well  attended, 
every  one  feeling  a  kind  of  presentiment  that  not  only  might  it  be 
the  last  together,  but  that  in  all  probability  there  would  be  nc 
service  to-morrow.  Those  who  engaged  in  prayer  were  influenced  by 
no  feeling  of  the  war  spirit  Prayers  for  righteous  vindication,  for 
guidance,  and  for  eventual  peace  and  goodwill^  were  those  heard  in 
Tamatave  on  the  eve  of  the  bombardment. 

On  Saturday  night  there  was  very  little  sleep  for  any  who  remained 
on  shore.  Watch  was  kept  during  the  night,  no  one  knowing  from  one 
minute  to  another,  subsequently  to  midnight  (when  the  time  of  the 
ultimatum  expired),  when  the  town  wocdd  be  shelled.  However, 
nothing  happened  till  Sunday  morning.  At  6.15  a.m.  one  of  the 
French  vessels,  the  Nievre  left  her  moorings  and  steamed  round  Into 
the  south  bay.    As  soon  as  she  was  anchored,  the  Bcautaint  fired  the 
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Blgnal-gun,  when  the  French  flags  were  run  up  to  each  masthead  an'l 
the  bombardment  commenced.  Seven  yessels  were  engaged  in 
throwing  shot  and  shell  into  and  beyond  the  forts  for  an  hooz^nd-a- 
half.  The  first  shell  from  the  Forfeit  fell  Into  the  Bazaar,  and  soon 
a  column  of  smoke  and  flames  showed  it  was  on  fire.  Almost  at  the 
same  time,  a  shell  from  the  iVtWe  burst  among  some  native  huts  on 
the  south-west  of  the  town  and  fired  them.  At  7  45  the  firing 
ceased,  and  quietness  reigned  for  a  time,  seeming  more  profound 
after  Uie  thunder  of  destruction  that  had  been  so  deafening  pre* 
▼iously.  At  about  11.30  firing  again  commenoed,  and  each  Teasel 
threw  a  shell  at  intervals  of  half-an-hour.  But  it  was  not  till 
Monday  that  the  French  landed,  quite  unopposed,  and  an  easy  unob- 
structed march  took  them  into  the  Fort.  Signals  were  hoisted  at 
the  flagstaff,  but  the  French  flag  was  not  hoisted  till  Thursday 
morning.  Hence,  as  there  was  no  police,  nor  sentries  stationed  except 
dose  to  the  Fort,  the  town  was  at  the  mercy  of  all  marauders  and 
incendiaries.  The  Englishmen  on  shore  formed  themselves  into  a 
watch  to  communicate  with  the  consular  guard  from  the  DrfcA 
during  the  nights  of  Sunday  till  Wednesday.  No  fires  occuned  in 
the  town,  nor  were  any  houses  pillaged  near  the  consulate.  But 
fiirther  out,  broken  doors  and  windows,  with  furniture,  books,  and 
papers  scattered  about  the  courtyards  and  gardens,  told  a  different  tela 

On  Friday,  June  I6th,  the  French  established  themselves  in  oom- 
plete  authority  in  Tamatave,  with  a  French  conunandant,  Frendi 
custom-house  officers,  and  French  patrol.  Notices,  headed  "Bepub- 
lique  Fran9aise,"  setting  forth  the  various  decrees  of  Admiral  Piore, 
decorated  the  walls  and  fences  of  the  foreign  residents.  In  one  of 
these  the  inhabitants  were  informed  that  Tamatave  was  in  aetata 
of  siege,  that  all  consular  offices  were  annulled,  and  stringent  regula- 
tions regarding  the  customs  and  walking  in  the  streets  aher  cfftah 
hours  were  to  be  enforced  by  expukion  and  other  pains  and 
penalties. 

The  bombardment  and  occupation  of  Tamatave  was  thus  completed. 
The  greatest  fears  were  entertained  by  our  missionaries  oonoemiog 
the  foture.  What  may  have  been  the  events  subsequent  to  Jane 
16th  has  not  yet  been  furnished.  The  date  of  the  last  letter  from 
Tamatave  is  tliat  of  the  day  upon  which  it  was  reported  that  Mr. 
Shaw,  one  of  our  missionaries,  had  been  imprisoned.  His  seizure 
may  have  taken  place  after  the  despatch  of  the  mafl.  Judgment 
upon  the  high-handed  action  of  the  French  admiral  must,  therefore^ 
be  suspended.  Meanwhile,  affairs  in  Madagascar  denuund  the  earnest 
prayers  of  all  Christian  men.  In  the  meantime.  Christian  work,  in 
Tamatave  at  least,  if  not  throughout  the  oountey,  is  brought  to  a 
standstill.    Our  brethren,  moreover,  may  be  in  serious  danger. 

The  civilisation  and  Christianity  of  Madagascar  are  imperilled, 
certainly  hindered.  Whatever  can  be  done  for  securing  the  sale^ 
of  our  friends  will  certainly  be  done.  But,  after  all,  the  only  real 
help  for  the  evil  of  the  hour  is  from  God.  He  has  already  shown 
himself  gracious,  with  a  peculiar  grace,  to  MaJagascar.  Through 
days  and  long  years  of  no  less  darkness  than  the  present  did  He 
bring  His  Kingdom  with  an  exceeding  glory,  and  He  wUl  not  leate 
either  the  workmen  or  the  work  in  this  time  of  new  distr^M.  Bat  He 
vill  be  entreated. 

.1,  I     • 
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OTRONO  aad  very  mlsleadlog  statementt  have  reoently  been  made 
43  ^  newspapers  and  otherwise  respeotlng  the  relation  of  mission- 
aries in  Madagascar  to  slayery  in  that  island.  They  are  charged 
with  the  enconragement  of  slaveryi  whereas  the  opposite  is  the  foot. 
Confining  onr  remarks  to  the  members  of  the  Society's  Mission  therci 
it  may  be  most  emphatically 'asserted  that,  thronghout  its  sixty 
years'  history,  they  haye  consistently  set  their  faces  against  this 
social  crime,  and  also  that,  in  their  teaching  and  practice,  they  haye, 
as  far  as  their  position  and  chrcumstances  have  allowed,  uniformly 
endeaTonred  to  bring  about  the  abolition  both  of  the  slaye-trade  and 
of  slayery.  They  know  the  true  aspects  of  the  question,  both  in 
relation  to  the  Gt>yemment  and  to  the  people,  far  better  than  their 
accusers  appear  to  do,  and  they  have  adapted  their  course  of  action 
in  the  matter  accordingly.  They  haye  not,  therefore,  taken  up  the 
position  of  yehement  agitators,  which  would  be  worse  than  useless ; 
but  they  haye  sought  quietly,  by  precept  and  example,  to  enlighten  the 
natiye  mind  in  respect  to  the  principles  of  slayery,  and  by  this  means 
to  educate  the  conscience  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  on  the 
subject.  And  the  measures  which  they  haye  chosen  haye  been 
decidedly  fruitful  in  many  forms  of  amelioration  and  of  natiye  legisla- 
tiye  action ;  and  are,  in  thehr  opinion,  steadily  leading  on  to  farther 
changes,  to  culminate  in  total  abolition  at  no  distant  date,  if  there 
be  no  interruption  of  the  process ;  which  interruption,  there  is  reason 
to  fear,  has  already  arisen.  On  the  other  hand,  recognbiog  that  the 
island  is  not  a  colony  or  dependency  of  Great  Britain,  but  is  solely 
under  a  natiye  Goyemment,  with  natiye  laws,  the  missionaries,  with 
their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  people,  are  oonyinced  that  a  high- 
handed policy,  bringing  outside  pressure  on  the  Goyemment  and 
people,  would  speedily  produce  results  directly  opposed  to  those 
which  the  friends  of  the  slaye  desire,  and  would  at  once  check  pro- 
gress and,  probably,  long  dd^y  the  hoped-for  day  of  freedom. 

These  true  allies  of  the  Anti-slayery  Society  are  thus  in  circum- 
staDces  which,  In  their  judgment,  demand  that  their  beneyolent  and 
righteous  impulses  be  kept  in  wise  restraint ;  and  they  now  feel  that 
they  haye  been  grieyously  misrepresented  by  ardent  anti-sUyery 
friendsi  who  do  not  understand  their  position  and  their  difficulties ; 
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and  who,  baoauBe  they  emploji  €U  servantif  natlTes  who  ure  daTWy 
charge  them  with  enoouraging  Blaveiyi  and  link  them  with  daTe* 
holding  ArabSi  beoaaae  they  think  that  '^'SlaTe-holdon  and  emplojen 
of  daye-labour  are  pretty  well  on  a  par  with  eadh  other." 

No  one  will  oonaider  that  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  will 
intentionally  take  a  single  step  whioh  would  enconrage  slaYeiy,  yet 
they  have  employed  slaves  as  their  senrants,  and  they  have  not  felt 
it  to  be  open  to  objection.  The  March  number  of  the  Friend^ 
whioh  represents  that  body  of  Oliristians,  contains  a  strong  article  in 
reference  to  this  aocusatiouy  which  not  only  shows  the  feeling  wUoh 
it  has  excited,  but  also  gives  a  dear  explanation  of  what  the  action 
of  the  misrionary  is  which  is  called  the  empiofmaU  of  doM  Ubowr 
—an  expression  which  will  generally  be  taken  to  mean  aomething 
very  diflESarent.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  artide : — 

<<  <  Do  British  Missionaries  encourage  Slavery  in  Ma<lagaBcar  1 '  is  a  qnes^ 
tion  asked  in  the  AiUirSlavery  Reporter  for  last  month,  to  which  an  answer 
is  given,  very  emphatically,  implying  that  they  do.  This  ia  a  Tery  serious 
charge,  and  one  which  the  missionaries  will  deeply  feel;  they  have  all 
along  deplored  the  slavery  with  which  they  continually  come  in  eontsc^ 
and  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  they  could,  and  with  no  small  suooesB,  to 
undermine  and  uproot  it ;  and  it  is  rather  hard  that  they  should  be  thus 
misunderstood.  The  charge  is-^that  as  the  missionaries  employ  as  house 
servants,  carriers,  &c.,  those  who  are  slaves,  they  are  employers  of  sIsTe 
labour,  and  'pretty  well  on  a  par  with'  slaveholders.  It  is  also  stated 
<  that  missionary  work  \&  done  under  the  black  flag  of  involuntary  snd 
forced  labour,'  a  fact  'litde  known  in  England.'  Slave  labour  is— *  in- 
voluntary and  forced  labour,'  and,  with  that  definition,  we  positively  aneit 
that,  though  the  missionaries  in  Madsgascar  do  engage  slaves  as  house 
servants,  &c.,  they  do  not  employ  '  slave  labour.'  Every  one  they  engage 
as  a  servant  as  £reely  undertaken  the  service,  and  is  as  properly  paid  for  his 
work  as  the  servants  of  England  are.  The  missionary  has  no  deslings  what- 
ever with  the  master ;  he  would  scorn  in  any  way  to  acknowledge  his  right 
to  the  limbs  and  muecles  of  the  slave.  The  man  comes  to  him,  and  asks 
for  a  servant's  place,  or  to  do  his  washing,  or  cany  his  palanquin,  or  take 
his  case  of  goods  to  the  coast,  &c,  and  the  nussionsry  agrees  with  him  ss  to 
wages,  just  as  he  would  in  a  similar  case  in  Englsnd.  He  knows  that  be  ii 
dealing  with  a  slave,  because  no  one  else  would  do  the  work  he  wants  ;  and 
he  knows,  also,  that  most  likely,  but  by  no  means  always,  some  of  the 
money  he  gives  him  will  go  into  the  master's  pocket ;  but  of  this  he  inquires 
nothing.  The  man  is  glad  to  earn  the  money,  and  if,  through  negligence 
or  any  other  cause,  he  loses  his  place,  he  is  generally  very  sorry  to  lesve. 
We  ask — Is  it  right,  is  it  honourable  to  stigmatise  such  service  as  'slave 
labour'  ?  and  to  say  that  employers  of  such  labour  are  'pretty  weQ  on  s 
par  with  slaveholders ' ?" 
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These  are  the  words  of  one  who  has  himself  been  a  missionary  In 
Madagascar,  and  who  writes  thus  with  a  fall  knowledge  of  the 
aspeots  of  the  ease.  Other  replies  to  the  charges  brought  against 
missionaries  haye  been  published.  One  from  the  Bey.  J.  Sibree 
was  oontained  in  two  long  letters  in  the  Uaroh  22nd  and  29th 
issues  of  the  Nonconformiit  and  Independent,  Another  was  from  the 
pen  of  the  Key.  0.  F.  Moss,  which  appeared  in  the  Freeman  of 
March  25th.  The  latter,  in  the  following  paragraph,  refers  to  the 
difficulties  in  tlie  way,  eyen  of  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister,  in 
dealing  with  the  matter,  and  also  of  the  missionary  in  his  endeayours 
to  obtain  justice  for  the  slaye,  and  to  exclude  slaye-holders  from  the 
Ciiristian  Church : — 

^  The  difficulties  of  the  Queen  and  Prime  Minister  in  dealing  with  the 
question  will  appear  from  the  following  incident  Some  four  years  ago  I 
had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  flagrant  case  of 
cruelty,  in  which  a  slave  girl  had,  for  some  misdemeanour,  been  laden  by 
her  master  with  heavy  fetters,  and  lay  fainting  near  my  door.  The  Qaeen 
saw  my  letter,  and  at  once  exclaimed, '  Let  the  chains  be  taken  from  the 
slave  and  put  on  her  master.'  A  proclamation  was  forthwith  drawn  up 
setting  forth  the  craelty  of  the  man  and  the  punishment  he  ought  to  receive. 
But|  before  that  could  become  law,  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  her  Privy 
Council  was  necessary,  and  that  consent  was  withheld,  on  the  plea  that  such 
a  proclamation  would  upset  the  institution  of  slavery,  and  excite  the  people 
to  revolt 

"  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  missionaries  will  appear  from  the  sequel. 
Findings  on  inquiry,  that  the  slave-master  was  a  member  of  my  own  laigest 
church,  I  brought  the  matter  forward  at  the  next  church-meeting,  with  all 
Christian  firmness  and  discretion,  as  a  case  of  cruelty.  Yet  the  church  was 
packed  with  an  excited  crowd,  of  whom  only  a  minority  had  courage  enough 
to  consent  to  even  censure  the  offender.  Some  came  to  me  afterwards  and 
told  me,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  that  although  they  knew  what  was  right 
to  do  in  the  matter,  they  were  not  strong  enough  at  present  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  doing  it" 

The  missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  a ''  Ten 
Tears'  Review  "  of  the  mission,  issued  hi  1880,  write  as  follows  on 
the  subject  of  slavery :— "  The  position  of  the  missionaries  in  regard 
to  this  subject  is,  we  believe,  perfectly  understood  by  the  most 
intelligent  native  Christians,  especially  by  the  pastors  and  teachers ; 
and  frequent  opportunities  occur  of  quietly  enforcing  the  teachings 
of  the  Gospel,  and  enlightenbg  the  native  conscience  in  respect  to 
this  matter.  Public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  growing,  and  has 
made  considerable  advance  during  the  last  ten  years.    There  is  an 
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unaaay  feding  among  the  people  with  xespect  to  it,  and  a  oooatint 
fbar  ef  its  being  pnbliolj  apoken  about,  whioh,  if  it  indioatas  a 
quickened  oonacienoe  on  the  aabjeot,  as  we  think  it  does,  may  be 
r^gacded  as  a  good  sign." 

On  the  general  qaesiion  of  aboliUan^  they  write : — "  The  ooiintiy 
is  not  yet  ripe  for  this.  Any  sadden  and  general  action  at  the 
present  time  wonld  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  good,  and 
might  lead  to  a  general  rcTolution.  The  rulers  of  the  country  ars 
too  wise  to  attempt  any  such  measure ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be 
(Sir  better  for  them  to  go  about  the  work  quietly,  and  to  refrain  from 
any  sweeping  and  final  action,  until  the  country  is  better  prepared 
for  it." 

Such  are  the  replies  of  tlie  missionaries  themseWes  to  the 
indirectly  accusing  question,  <'Do  British  missionaries  enooursge 
slsTsry  in  Madagascar  t " 

v.— ItortJ  CJinau— Panbk 

Bt  TBI  Bby.  Griffith  Johk. 

THE  year  1882  has  been  an  erentful  one  in  the  history  of  this 
mission.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  during  the  year, 
and  among  them  some  very  momentous  ones. 

The  work  of  the  mission  has  been  carried  onvery  muchasinformflr 
years.  The  Gospel  has  been  preached  erery  day  at  all  the  ohapeb  by 
the  natiye  asaistants  and  the  misBionaries.  The  attendance  is  gener- 
ally yery  encouraging,  and  the  services  are  often  extremely  interesting. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  rate  occurrence  to  meet  with  men  at  our  ohapds 
who  have  heard  the  truth  for  years,  and  who  possess  a  fa}i  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  Christianity.  Soon  after  my  return  here,  night 
preaching  was  recommenced,  and  it  has  been  carried  on  with  consider- 
able success  twice  a  week.  Many  attend  theae  serrices  who  cannot 
possibly  come  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day,  and  some  will  venture 
into  our  chapels  in  the  night  who  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  there 
in  the  day-time.  These  night  services  are  ctaried  on  chiefly  by  the 
natives  themselves. 

Owing  to  the  departure  of  Mrs.  John,  on  account  of  iUness,  Mrs. 
Foster  has  taken  charge  of  her  Bible-woman  and  Girls'  SchooL  The 
school  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  is  giving  great  satlsbotloii 
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to  MfB.  Foster.  Some  months  since  we  started  a  SondayHScliooli 
wliioh  is  weU  attended  "by  the  oonvertp,  both  men  and  women.  It  is 
agreat  joytome  to  see  so  many  gathered  together  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  except  commtmion  Sunday,  between  the  hours  of  one  and 
three,  to  read  and  expound  the  Word  of  Qod.  When  I  first  suggested 
the  idea  to  the  natiye  assistants  and  a  few  of  the  principal  oonyerts, 
they  seemed  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  scheme  would  work. 
It  has,  however,  turned  out  a  perfect  success,  and  all  are  agreed 
now  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  the  Sabbath- 
school. 

I  need  not  give  particulars  of  the  hospital  work,  inasmuch  as  Dr. 
Mawbey's  report  is  in  the  Directors'  hands.  I  may  add,  however,  that 
the  healing  of  the  sick  is  not  the  only  work  carried  on  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  have  preaching  there  every  day,  and  the  native  preacher 
gives  his  services  gratuitously.  He  is  one  of  our  best  preachers,  but 
has  never  received,  and  never  sought,  any  remuneration  from  us  for 
his  labour. 

The  baptisms  during  the  year  stand  thus :— -Men,  35 ;  women,  7 ; 
children,  13 ;  that  is,  42  adults  and  13  children,  or  56  hi  all.  In 
Wuchang  tiiere  has  been  one  baptism,  so  that  the  total  for  the  year 
is  43  adults.  Whilst  some  of  the  42  have  been  baptized  at  Hiau-kan 
and  elsewhere  in  the  country  around  us,  the  bulk  of  them  belong  to 
Hankow  itselil  The  increase  is  not  large,  and  I  am  far  from  feeling 
satisfied.  Still  I  bless  Ood  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  toil  on  month 
after  month  without  any  signs  of  encouragement.  It  is  seldom  we 
have  a  communion  Sunday  without  one  or  more  baptisms.  On  the 
coming  Sunday  I  hope  to  admit  five  into  the  church. 

There  is  another  branch  of  our  common  work  in  which  the  Hankow 
mlflslonaries  are  much  interested,  namely,  that  of  preparing  and  dis- 
tributing tracts.  Many  tens  of  thousands  of  books,  laige  and  small, 
have  been  Issued  by  the  Hankow  Religious  Tract  Sodety  during  the 
past  year.  The  area  of  distribution  covers  large  portions  of  some  six 
or  seven  provinces  in  central  and  western  CSiina.  Orders  for  supplies 
have  been  received  from  many  of  the  other  stations  in  northern  and 
southern  China.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these  books  and  sheets 
contain  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  Qospel,  and  that  they  are 
written  in  a  style  so  clear  and  simple  that  ordinary  readers  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  them,  and  at  the  same  time  so  idiomatic 
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thftt  eyen  soholara  are  oompeUed  to  oonfeas  their  ezoelleiu^,  it  ig  im- 
poaeible  to  think  of  this  widespread  dinemination  without  thankftd- 
neaa  and  hope.  We  supplied  the  Hangndiow  mlaBionaiiea  with  10,000 
oopies  of  the  "  Gate  of  Virtue  and  Wisdom  "  for  distribution  at  the 
triennial  examination  held  there  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  This 
work  was  prepared  by  me  some  years  since,  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
oopies  have  been  giren  away  to  the  soholars  of  the  yarious  proTinoas 
at  these  examinations  during  the  past  four  or  fiye  years. 

Tliat  these  books  are  read,  and  that  the  truth  taught  in  them  Is 
understood,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  we  have  abundant  reason  to  beUeye. 
Allow  me  to  give  one  or  two  illostrations  of  this. 

I  was  preaching  the  other  day  at  the  chapel  in  the  oentre  of  this 
city.  At  the  dose  of  my  discourse  I  offered  our  books  for  sale  as 
usual  One  of  my  most  attentive  hearers  came  fbrward  and  bought 
one  tract  after  another,  till  he  came  to  one  which  he  said  he  did  not 
want  because  he  possessed  it  already.  I  put  a  few  questions  to  him 
in  order  to  find  out  whether  he  really  had  read  it,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  replies  he  gave.  Then  I  learnt  that  he  had  booght 
this  tract  in  the  province  of  Hunan  along  with  several  othen,  and 
that  he  was  anxious  to  procure  any  new  tract  whioh  we  might  have 
to  sell.  We  are  always  thankfdl  for  any  evidence  of  appreciation  of 
our  bookson  the  part  of  the  reader,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  in- 
stances whioh  might  be  adduced  of  its  existence. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  England  I  received  a  letter  from  Honaa, 
from  a  man  who  had  been  reading  gome  of  our  tracts.  His  object  in 
writing  to  me  was  to  obtain  further  light  on  some  points  which  wen 
still  puzzling  his  intellect.  I  was  pleased,  however,  to  be  able  to  deteefc 
many  evidences  in  his  letter  of  carefiil  reading,  earnest  thinking,  and 
devoutness  of  purpose.  The  man  is  a  scholar,  deeply  imbued  with 
Gottfuoian  ideas,  and  yet  apparently  seeking  more  light. 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  inland  mission,  has  been  travelling  a  good  deal  in 
the  province  of  Honan,  and  it  has  been  a  real  joy  to  me  to  hear  bam 
him  about  the  great  work  these  tracts  are  doing  In  that  region.  He 
tells  me  that  he  has  met  with  many  who  have  obtained  a  lair  know- 
ledge of  the  elements  of  Gliristlanity  through  simply  reading  these 
books.  He  has  met  with  scholars  who  had  devoured  eveiything  tbiBj 
oould  find  in  the  shape  of  Christian  literature,  and  with  one  man,  at 
least,  who  ascribes  his  conversion  to  the  pemsal  of  one  of  these  little 
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mettengen  of  falvatlon  sent  forth  from  the  Hankow  ReligiouB  Trftct 
Society. 

The  work  of  dlBtrlbutlon  ta  done  principally  by  Messni.  Arohibaldy 
Wilson^  and  Burnett,  the  agents  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of 
Scotland  in  these  parts.  This  society  very  wisely,  as  all  the  mission- 
aries in  China  think^  allows  its  agents  to  dlstrlbate  tracts  along  with 
4he  SoriptoreSy  and  thus  greatly  augment  the  value  of  their  own  work, 
as  well  as  assisting  very  materially  the  sister  branches  of  our  common 
work.  During  the  year  1882  there  were  sold  by  these  brethren 
17,760  books  and  38,600  sheets,  making  in  all  a  sale  of  56,360  tracts.* 

Since  my  return  I  haye  been  enabled  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  helping  on  the  important  work  of  creating  a  Christian  literature 
fi>r  the  people.  I  have  carefully  rerised  all  my  former  boolcs  and 
tracts,  and  added  six  new  ones  to  their  number. 

One  of  the  new  ones  is  entitled,  **  Leading  the  Family  in  the  Bight 
Way."  In  it  I  attempt  t  give  the  Chinese  my  ideal  native  Cliristian. 
It  is  intended  for  both  Christians  and  heathens,  and  will,  I  hope,  give 
the  former  a  loftier  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  help  the  latter 
to  a  more  just  conception  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Christian 
religion* 

Another  is  a  firee  translation  of  the  *^  Terrible  Bed  Dwarf,"  one  of 
Mr.  Ouy  Pearoe's  popular  little  books.  In  this  the  evils  of  the  tongue 
are  graphically  described,  and  the  true  antidote  pointed  out.  This 
little  book  is  of  such  a  cast  as  to  command  a  good  deal  of  popularity, 
and  I  need  not  add  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  needed 
than  in  China. 

Another  is  entitled,  "  The  Truth  Oonceming  the  Sun,  Moon,  and 
Stars."  In  this  tract  the  superstitious  notions  of  the  Chinese  respect- 
ing the  heavenly  bodies  are  dealt  with,  and  their  thoughts  directed 
to  God  as  the  creator  of  all  things  and  the  disposer  of  all  events. 

The  other  three  are  sheet  tracts ;  the  first  based  on  a  legend  con- 
cerning Abraham  and  his  fiitheri  the  second  on  the  story  of  Elijah 
and  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  the  third  on  the  history  of  Daniel  and 
the  three  Hebrew  captives.  Five  of  these  new  tracts  are  illustrated, 
which  will  greatly  add  to  their  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
and  fiMsilitate  their  sale. 

*  An  interesting  illustration  of  the  help  rendered  by  natives  in  this  de- 
partment is  given  in  the  Sodet/s  Annual  Report,  page  7. 
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VI.— Pabagasan 

RECENT  EVENTS  AND  PEBSENT  DUTY. 

AFTEB  oonalderable  delay  and  unoertamtjy  daring  whloh  all  tree 
friends  of  Madagaaoar  hoped  that  some  peaoefdl  settlement  of 
the  olaims  of  Franoe  upon  that  island  might  be  arranged,  reports  of 
dedded  hostile  aotion  on  the  part  of  the  French  haye  reached  this 
country,  which  state  that  places  on  the  north-west  coast,  near  the 
island  of  Nosib6  have  been  attacked  and  ocoapied.  This  was 
followed,  on  May  16th,  by  the  bombardment  of  Mojanga — the  chief 
port  on  the  west  coast.  Thence  the  French  admiral  proeeeded  to 
Tamataye,  and,  as  there  his  demands  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Government  were  refused,  he  bombarded  that  town  also,  and 
occupied  it  on.  June  14th  with  other  places  on  the  east^  coast  of  the 
island.  Nor  was  this  all.  According  to  reports  receiyed  by  the 
British  Goyemment,  and  announced  to  the  public  on  July  1 1th,  tiie 
British  Consul  at  Tamataye  was  ordered  by  the  admiral  to  quit  the 
place  within  twenty^bur  hours,  who,  being  seriously  iU  at  the  time 
when  the  order  was  giyen,  died  before  the  time  fixed  had  exph«d. 
Besides  this,  the  Secretary  of  the  Consul  is  reported  to  haye  been 
arrested  in  his  presence.  But,  most  closely  affecting  this  Sodety,  it 
is  stated  that,  on  June  16th,  Mr..  Shaw,  the  Society's  missionary  at 
Tamataye  was  also  arrested.  The  reason  for  this  lastact  on  the  part 
of  the  French  authorities  has  not  at  present  been  ascertained. 

Leaying  the  poliUoal  bearings  of  tdiis  pr3cedure,  reference  must  be 
made  to  some  of  the  effects  arising  from  the  recent  action  ot  the 
F^renoh  in  matters  connected  with  the  work  of  missionary  aooletles 
in  the  island.  Naturally,  much  excitement  and  alarm  preysil, 
and  many  of  the  people  Uyhig  at  Tamataye  and  other  places  now 
occupied  by  the  French  haye  taken  flight.  In  many  localitiee  chiefly 
affected,  the  attendance  at  public  worship,  and  at  the  schools,  has 
greatly  diminished.  The  work  of  the  mission  at  Tamataye,  before 
Mr.  Shaw's  reported  arrest,  had  almost  ceased,  «nd  some  upon  whom 
Ghristianity  had  but  a  slight  hold  had  relapsed  into  heathen  prmotioee. 
like  sad  and  disappointing  results  may  be  expected  to  fdlow 
in  the  interior,  where  agitation  is  spreading  widely.  Surely,  in  these 
serious  circumstances,  the  one  and  urgent  duty  of  the  troubled  and 
endangered  churches  of  God  in  Madagascar,  and  of  all  Ghristians 
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who  BTmpathiflo  deeply  with  them,  with  the  Queen  and  her  adytaers, 
and  with  the  haraased  miaslonaryband  in  the  iahnd,  la  earnestly  and 
troBtfkilly  to  seek  for  the  beat  deliyeranoe  which  only  the  Divine 
Head  of  the  Ohnroh  can  bring  about.  When  thehanda  of  the  people 
of  Ood  n  many  landa  are  together  lifted  np  in  atrong  pleading  for 
lladagatoar  and  the  true  progreaa  ct  the  kingdom  of  Cliriat  there, 
then^may  the  yoloe  oome — "  Stand  atiU  and  aee  the  aalyation  of 
God.'' 

The  fUenda  of  the  aociety  and  of  Madagaaoar,  when,  recently,  danger 
aeemed  to  be  threatening  that  intereating  field  of  Ghrlatian  effort, 
were  invited  to  employ  the  apiritnal  weapon  of  prayer.  Now  the 
case  la  more  urgent ;  is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  aervanta  of 
Christ  to  take  thia  heavy  burden  of  care  and  lay  it  before  the  Lordf 
A  requeat  for  prayer,  at  thia  oriaia  in  the  hiatory  of  Madagascar,  has 
just  been  iaaued  by  the  Directora ;  may  the  response  of  God's  people 
be  prompt,  fervent  and  persevering. 

VII.— litfos  flf  ot|er  Mwrte.  . 

THE  New  York  Foreign  Missionary^  the  organ  of  the  American  Presby- 
terian Church,  reports  that  during  the  second  week  of  May  the  third 
biennial  meeting  of  an  evangelical  alliance  among  the  Japanese 
Christians  was  held  in  Tokio.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire 
were  present,  and  completely  filled  the  churches  and  public  haUs  where 
the  gatherings  took  place. 

"The  meetings,"  writes  the  Rev.  William  Imbrie,  "were  very  much 
what  would  be  expected — ^business  sessions,  addresses,  and  discussions*  One 
afternoon  the  subjects  for  discussion  were  ^  Faith,'  *■  Theological  Training,' 
and  *  Self-support'  To  give  a  specimen,  the  man  who  opened  on  faith 
took  for  his  starting-point,  <  The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ; '  then  followed 
the  discnssions.  According  to  one  speaker,  the  fundamental  point  in  faith 
is  '  confidence  in  the  veracity  of  Cod.'  ^  Let  Qod  be  true  and  every  man  a 
liar.'  According  to  another,  true  £Edth  says,  not  that  Christ  is  a  Saviour, 
but  that  he  is  my  Saviour.  According  to  another,  the  instrument  which 
awakens  faith  is  the  truth ;  the  agent  is  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  results  are 
justification  and  sanctification.  To  another,  the  origin  of  faith  was  a  mystery ; 
he  only  knew  that  faith  came,  and  with  it  came  peace ;  how  it  came  or 
whence  it  came,  he  could  not  teU ;  and  bo  on« 

"On  Friday  morning  the  Lord's  Supper  was  administered.  Nijima 
prcAohed  the  sermon  and  old  Mr.  Okuno  presided  at  the  table..  ,  Nijima 
was  greatly  moved|  and  Mr.  Okuno  could  hardly  speak  ;  sobs  were  heard 
all  over  the  room* 
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"  Perhaps  the  most  ^choracteriBttc  feature  of  the  confeEence  ww  t^  ex- 
pression of  love  and  gratitude  to  the  chorches  which  had  sent  the  Qoepel 
to  Japan.  No  such  expressions  had  ever  heen  heard  hefore.  This  con- 
ference is  a  thing  which  Nijima  especiallj  has  been  labouring  to  bring 
about ;  and  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  days  one  of  the  Japanese  said  to  him, 
'  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  satisfied.'  <  Yes,'  said  Nijima,  'and  it  baa  been 
all  our  own  fault  before ;  we  hare  never  before  felt  what  it  was  to  be  one 
in  Christ'" 

The  InieUigenceTf  for  July,  furnishes  the  following  brief  but  Batisfiutozy 
report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Sode^s  operations  among  the  hill  tribes 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency  west  of  the  Qanges :— *<The  work  among  the 
Pah&ris  of  the  RajmahAl  hills  has  given  the  Bev.  A.  Stark  mndi 
encouragement.  In  November  six  whole  villages  renounced  idolatzy  and 
placed  themselves  formally  under  Christian  instruction.  In  January  of 
this  year  some  of  the  more  advanced  were 'baptized,  including  the  devil- 
priest  himself,  who^  on  being  asked  what  he  had  done  with  his  demoni% 
replied,  '  I  have  buried  them,  and  told  them  to  come  near  me  no  more. 
'  What  did  they  say  ? '  *  Say,' he  exclaimed ;  'what  can  stones  say  f  Mr. 
Stark  expects  to  register  200  converts  from  these  viUagea  alone.  The 
Pahftris,  he  says,  are  '  a  people  more  ready  to  receive  the  Gospel  than  any  I 
know  in  India,  or  it  may  be  in  the  whole  world.'  *  The  work  among  them,' 
he  adds,  '  is  most  cheering,  though  it  is  very  hard  and  rough,  owing  to  the 
hiUs  and  jungles  in  which  they  live,  and  the  distance  of  the  villages  from 
one  another.'  There  are  95,000  of  these  people,  according  to  the  Census  of 
1881.  They  are  'a  savage  and  uncultivated  race,  immersed  in  drunkenness 
and  almost  every  other  vice,'  yet  *  a  very  simple  and  trusting  people,  with 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  the  EnglisL'  Mr.  Stark  has 
two  boarding  schools  for  the  Pahdri  children — one  with  fifty  boys  and  the 
other  with  twenty-four  girls.  Seven  converts  were  baptized  from  among 
them.  The  translations  into  the  Pah&ri  language  of  the  Gkvpels  of  St  Luke 
and  St  John,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  by  the  Bev.  "E,  Droese^  of 
Bhagalpur,  have  been  printed  in  the  past  year.  So  has  the  revised  edition 
of  St  Matthew  in  Sant&li  A  Bible  History  in  the  latter  tongue  is  ready 
for  press,  and  the  laiger  part  of  the  Prayer-book  in  Pahdri" 

We  sympathise  deeply  with  our  brethren  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  in  ike  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dokx,  who  left  England  for  the  Congo 
so  recently  as  December  last;  and  who,  after  three  weeks  only  of  active 
service,  fell  a  victim  to  African  fever.  The  senior  missionary,  ^e  Bev.  T. 
J.  Comber,  writing  from  Stanley  Pool,  addresses  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
churches  in  England  for  reinforcements.  In  it  he  says: — **  As  I  look  from 
my  window  up  this  mighty  Congo  Biver,  Dover  Clifb  and  the  picturesque 
hills,  surrounding  Stanley  Pool,  and  the  cleft  in  the  bilk  opposite,  through 
which  comes  the  great  torrent  of  water ;  wearily  tramping  about  among 
the  head  waters  of  which  died  our  own  brave  Livingstone ;  the  river 
flowing  trough  Bangweolo  and  Moero ;  the  Luapula,  Lualaba,  Ibari,  Nadi, 
Congo^   Livingstone ;  and   into    which   flows   the  Lukuga^-no]  longer 
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coqaetting  with  geographers — I  see  a  country  extending  farther  than  from 
Galcntta  to  Bombay,  and  all  in  darkneaa,  deep  and  drear.  No  missionary, 
not  even  a  European,  right  away  to  the  great  lakes.  Wild,  painted,  croel, 
saperstitions  savages  in  millions,  and  each  one  having  within  him  the 
possibility  of  becoming  a  child  of  Qod — ^the  God  of  whom  no  one  has  yet 
told  him.  Here  is  a  work  for  us,  brothers — a  work  grand  and  glorious,  to 
suit  any — the  most  enthusiastic  amongst  us.  Seven  more  men,  iken^  and  we 
can  try  to  carry  it  on  ;  *  Seven  men  of  honest  report,  fuU  of  the  Holy  Qhost 
and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint,'  for  *  this  business  ; '  men  with  plenty 
of  common-sense,  zeal,  and  determination  ;  devoted  and  earnest ;  putting 
their  hands  to  the  plough,  determined  not  to  look  back  ;  genial  and  good- 
tempered,  humble  and  yet  ambitious ;  men  who  will  lose  themselves  in 
their  work  ;  gentle,  patient,  long-suffering,  with  the  refined  courtesy  recog- 
nised by  black  savages  almost  as  much  as  by  London  society  ;  men  strong 
in  body  and  in  souL    Seven  I" 

The  foregoing  appeal  derives  additional  urgency  from  the  fieu^t  that  only 
a  few  days  ago  intelligence  was  received  by  telegram  of  the  death  of 
another  young  missionary  on  the  Congo— Mb.  John  S.  Kartllsd, 

viiL-|totts  of  i\t  ^mi\. 

1.  AERIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  DuDGBON,  wife  of  Dr.  Dudgeon,  and  family,  from  Peking,  North 
China,  per  steamer  Deccar^  June  2l8t 

The  Bev.  J.  C.  Edge,  Mrs.  Edge,  and  family,  from  Hong  Kong,  China, 
per  steamer  Tatrodus,  June  26th. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Mawbet  and  child,  from  Hankow,  North  China,  per 
steamer  Qlencoe^  July  8th. 

2.  DEATH  OF  MRS.  GRIFFITHS,  FORMERLY  OF  MADAGASCAR. 

On  Thursday,  June  2l8t,  when  Mrs.  Gbifftths  died  at  Machynlleth, 
tmly  a  ''mother  in  Israel ''  passed  from  our  midst  She  was  the  wife  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  Griffiths,  one  of  the  first  party  of  missionaries  appointed 
to  Madagascar  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  name  of  that  island  was  ever  after- 
wards associated  with  her  own.  Both  of  our  friends  having  rendered  self- 
denying  and  devoted  service  to  the  native  Christians  in  the  time  of  perse* 
cution,  were  permitted  to  rejoice  in  the  re-opening  and  prosecution  of  that 
mission  under  brighter  auspices.  Her  daughter,  also,  the  first  Mrs.  Griffith 
John,  was  privileged  to  do  a  noble  work  in  North  China.  For  upwards  of 
twenty  years  Mrs.  Griffiths  had  been  a  widow ;  she  lived  to  an  unusually 
advanced  age,  having,  it  is  believed,  passed  her  ninetieth  birthday  some 
years  ago,  and  retained  her  fEusulties  to  the  last.  She  now  lies  beside^her 
husband  in  the  graveyard  at  Machynlleth. 

3.  ORDINATION  OF  MISSIONARIES. 
Mr.  William  Nicol  Lawbbnoe,  appointed  to  the  Island  of  Mangau, 
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South  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Fbxdbbiok  Alsxakdxb  Russell,  appointed  to 
BELaAXTX,  South  India,  vere  ordained  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  Jane  15tii, 
in  the  oolite  hall,  Airedale  College,  Bradford,  of  which  thej  had  been 
students.  The  Hey.  A.  Holbom,  M.A.,  presided.  After  prayer  by  Rcr. 
J.  R.  Wolstenholme,  M.A.,  of  Wakefield,  and  reading  of  Scripture  by  Rer. 
Professor  Duff,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  irom  Tahiti,  and  Ber. 
D.  Hutton,  from  Benares,  described  the  respective  spheres  of  labour  for 
which  the  young  missionaries  are  destined.  An  anthem  having  been  sung 
by  the  college  hall  choir,  Messrs.  Lawrence  and  Russell  read  statements  of 
their  religious  belief  and  the  reasons  which  had  led  them  to  devote  them- 
selves to  foreign  missionary  work.  The  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by 
Rev.  Professor  Shearer,  M.A.,  and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Fairbaim.  The  Revs.  J.  G.  Miall,  James  Browne,  B.A.,  and  others,  were 
also  present  The  ordination  service  was  preceded  by  a  sermon  by  the 
Rev.  John  Hunter,  of  Hull. 

4.  THE  JOHN  WILLIAMS. 

Much  interest  has  recently  been  awakened  in  Melbourne  on  occasion  of  4 
a  brief  visit  from  the  Society's  missionary  barque  John  B^illiams^  when  she 
was  thrown  open  for  the  inspection  of  firiends,  and  especially  of  Sonday- 
school  children.  Returning  to  Sydney,  the  vessel,  on  Wednesday,  March 
28th,  set  sail  for  the  South  Sea  Islands,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Turpie.  On  this  her  fifteenth  voyage  the  John  TTiUiams^  as  usual,  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Tahiti,  where  she  arrived  safely  on  the  Ist  of  May,  having 
made  ajgood  passage  of  thirty-three  days. 

6.  DETENTION  OF  MADAGASCAR  MISSIONARIES. 

The  Directors  announce  with  much  regret  that  the  mi&iionaries  who 
left  England  in  the  Grantully  Castle  ss.  in  May,  and  transhipped  to  the 
Taymouih  Gcutle  at  Natal,  not  being  permitted  to  land  at  Tamatave,  were 
compelled  to  proceed  in  the  last-montioned  vessel  to  Mauritius.  The 
missionaries,  also,  who  had  arranged  to  embark  in  the  Tayrnoutk  CastU  for 
England  have  been  unable  to  reach  the  coast  for  that  purpose. 

6.  THE  MALAGASY  EMBASSY. 

Having  completed  their  mission  in  Europe  and  America,  the  Malagisy 
envoys  and  their  suite  sailed  from  Liverpool  for  Madagascar,  vii  the  04* 
of  Good  Hope,  on  Tuesday,  July  10th,  by  the  Clan  line  steamer  CUm  Camen^ 

7.  FREE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  "  CHRONICLE." 

We  have  read  with  much  pleasure  the  following  communication  from  a 
minister  in  the  West  of  England : — 

'^  For  some  months  past  I  have  received  per  post  a  copy  of  the  MiseiOHABT 
Chboniclb.  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  act  of  the  Society  as  such,  or  of 
one  of  its  friends,  but  I  think  it  only  courteous  on  my  part  to  exprea  to 
you  my  appreciation  of  the  kindness. 

«  You  will  be  pleased  to  know  tho^t  it  is  used  by  me  at  o^r  monthly  nv' 
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sioiiary  prayer  meetings  and  its  extracts  are  listened  to  very  attentively. 
In  connection  with  this  meeting  I  have  started  the  plan  of  taking  a  collec- 
tion for  the  Society  ;  of  conrsey  the  sum  is  a  very  modest  one,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  those  present  are,  for  the  greater  part,  of  a  very  humhle  class ;  but 
these  monthly  sums  I  hope  to  increase  by  a  Sunday  collection,  and  then  at 
the  close  of  the  year  remit  the  whole  to  you.  In  this  manner  I  am  doing 
my  best  to  quicken  the  interest  of  my  village  church  and  congregation  in 
your  Society's  work,  and  although  the  material  aidmustnecessarily  be  very 
smaU,  I  am  sure  your  pleasure  in  accepting  it  will  be  equal  to  mine  in  re- 
mitting it." 

Another  minister  in  a  neighbouring  district  writes  : — ^''I  enclose  a  P.O. 
order  for  4s.  from  our  missionary  prayer  meeting,  towards  the  expense  of  the 
free  circulation  of  MissiONiiBY  Chboniglv  (for  which  accept  very  cordial 
thanks).  The  money  was  collected  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  July 
Chronicle." 

a  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  prom  15th  June  to  14th  July. 

China. — S.  K  Meech,  Peking,  April  28  ;  G.  John,  Hankow,  April  7  ;  J. 
Maegowan,  Amoy,  May  2  ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  Hankow,  May  5. 

Ihbia. — ^W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  June  2  ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  May 
26,  June  1,  9 ;  W.  B,  Phillips,  Berhampore,  May  25  ;  Miss  Marris,  Almora, 
May  24 ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  June  2,  9 ;  M.  Phillips,  Salem,  June  9 ; 
B.  Rice,  Bangalore,  May  26  ;  G.  H.  Macfarlane,  Vizagapatam,  May  21  ; 
Dr.  T.  S.  Thomson,  Neyoor,  May  30th. 

Madagascar. — T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  April  30 ;  J.  Richardson,  Antana- 
narivo, May  8 ;  W.  E.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  July  2 ;  B.  Briggs,  Antana- 
narivo, May  8  ;  J.  WiUs,  Ambohimanga,  May  6  ;  T.  T.  Matthews,  Antana- 
narivo, May  8  ;  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa,  Apdl  23  ;  G.  A  Shaw,  Tamatave, 
May  17. 

Ajrica.— W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  May  6  ;  A  J.  Wookey,  Kuruman,  April 
19  ;  A  J.  Gould,  Kuruman,  May  26  ;  D,  Carnegie,  Hope  Fountain, 
April  4  ;  W.  Griffith,  Uguha,  March  25  ;  Captain  Hore,  Ujiji,  March  29  ; 
D.  P.  Jones,  Ujiji,  March  22,  Uguha,  March  26. 

West  Indibs. — John  Currie,  Demerara,  June  25. 

South  Sbab.— E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  May  7  ;  J.  Hadfield,  Uvea,  April  9  ; 
S.  M.  Creagh,  Sydney,  May  4  ;  John  Jones,  Mare,  April  5  ;  S.  Macfarlane, 
Thursday  Island,  April  8 ;  W.  G.  Lawes,  Port  Moresby,  April  7  ;  T. 
Beswick,  Glenelg,  May  10 ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  April  27. 

IX.— ^nitihrsarg  CoIIttliaus  in  JJag. 

Bedford  Oh^Md 7   7  0      Lancaster  Road  6  10  0 

Bamt  Ash...... 10    1  6  Mile  Eud Congregational  Chnroh...    1    1  o 

Qaterbam  Con^gational  Gborobi  11  18  3       Norwood,  Lower 7   3  0 

Chelsea,  A Bhbumham  Oon^.  Ch....    3  13  2       Putnej-,  Oxford  Road   1  10  0 

Clapbam  Park  Greaenk    2  15  0       Sevcuoaks 9  14  4 

Clapton  Park   40    3  7       Sidcap 6  15  3 

Bocleaton  Square   14   0  0       Btamford  Hill 32  18  6 

ateenwich.MaaeHflr 6  14  8       Btepney  Meeting 17    6  0 

Btfl^y  Street,  Bow 31    8  10      Wan«tead 7  17  6 

Havvntook  Chapel 35  11  6 
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x.-HK0iitnIin^^ 


Wfook 

LONDOK. 
LencT  of  the  late  lb. 
W.  D.  Gilflth  ......4nuii 

"D.  P.;*  ArsentbM  6  ^~^ 
per  otat.  Bond tOO    0   0 

A   Friend,  for   Tliree 

8ohoole>  eare  of  Mr. 

Dnthie,  Negezcon  ..MOO 
Do.,    for  100    Tamil 

TeatameBte    f    0    0 

Do.,  for  OiHiP  School, 

▲mo7 10   0 

Mr.W.X.CnMi 10   0   0 

Collected  by  Xlae  MqI- 
lens  and  Mrs.  Heoir 
Bpieer,  fbr  Bhowanl- 
pore  and  Xlrsapore 
lichool*   7    16 

XefOB.  FUbf  ft  Xenp   f   6   0 

Mn.A.Bawlln8 6   5   0 

Ber.  F.  B.  Tnnier,  B.A.    9   10 

Mr.  and  Mn.  W.  T. 
Allen... 1  11    6 

Mill Hnghei (box)....    1  10    6 

Mr.  Deputy  Bootem  ..110 

"ABonwnet  Mechanic"   10   0 

B«T.  B.  Beerei  Palmer 
(box) 0  10   8 

M.8.(boz) 0   9  0 

Atiom   16  IS  6 

AntrUt 96  10  0 

BoItem^ITjqMrroofta^  99  11  7 

BarMcoM  CfttfjMl  6  19  6 

BMl«yir«aa 97    6  4 

BtaeUMrfA 164    4    7 

Yoang  Men's  Avz.  ..896 

BroailM(r«iif) 76   9   6 

Mr.  W.  &.  Bplcer....  60   0   0 

BwXhmHMia 16  16    7 

BwiaAjOk  ..<.........  96  14  10 

Omi6«nptB.    Anz. ....    8  11  11 

OumibHdg*  Htu^,  Dore 
Bow,  for  Coimbatoor   9   4    1 

Cbnultfi  Tamtu  Park 
Chapel 68  13  10 

C^Ufkmm 99    4  0 

CftMJbiml    Au.    168  11  6 

Cl0pkmm  Anz 178  18  8 

Cl<vto»,  Xmnt 68  16  9 

CI<v<eiiP«rft ...100  10  6 

OrofdomiWttei 8    9    0 

OeorceBtreet   16  10    0 

Cr994m.   Trinity  Ch...  88   9   8 


AprU  Ihih  io  April  SOe^  1883 

OntdprnHBouA) 17    8   1 


DalrfoA.  MMdtotonBd.  90  16  11 


.  16  19    6 
.180  11    6 


B^erStraet .16  14   8 

Christ  Chuth  67   4   8 


8    8    6 


JbrMfJBiU.  Trinity  Gh.    6    6   0 
OrtmwiA.    Xase  Hill   6  10   0 


8  18    0 


SmmmanaUtk,    Albion 


17  18  10 


1.  Heath  Bt, 
moiety  of  ooUeotkn  19  11   8 


8    6    0 


Xilifi^toM.        Union 
Chapel 188  19  11 

Kmatmgten,    Anz. ....    8    9    0 

KtmUAT^mi 78  11    7 

J.  Ooidoa.,  Baq.,  for 
KatlTe  TeaOheor, 
MewOolnea 4  16    8 


XiH0$Umd  48  18  8 

Xin§ttom'Om-namn   ..  86  17  11 

LatimtrCkapd 16    0  4 

L$witkam.    Cong.  Ch., 

coU.  by  Mlit  Wood  90  18  0 

X4wMM»,jrif&BMHl..  14    7  0 

Limghicrouih  Park....    4  11  6 

Mih  »m4,  Ntw  IWa ..  91    1  8 

JTerweo^  Vpptr   149   0  8 


Union    Ch., 
nolety  of  eoUection  98  11   8 


94    8    1 


ft. /«*•'«  riM4l   6    8  10 

8i,UmrfOrm9 


Goo.  Monica,  Baq.   ..880 
'*B.  H.,**  forMedloal 
Miariona, China....    6  0   0 

Bfimhmm,   Church- In- 
the-Orore 7   4   7 


roIeMr«dl|ii«r«........  46    8    8 

XtftUnhtm  Cowrt  R^ed  98    8    8 


WimMtdon 


7  18    9 
18    8    6 


F'(Mli*^.SectonrPlaee90  8  u 
Tork  BtTHt ., 18    8    6 


OOUHTBT. 


86  14  6 


Anx.  ....89  1611 


8  8  6 


Boat  •tNet99  8  I 


AOiMd 


.968  7   6 


Ann 88  17  6 

Do.,    Ibr    Tlimale 

66   6  8 


16   1  4 


Ashvell 
Onllden 


16   0  8 

....    6   6  6 


7   6   I 


B«4f(Rrd.    Howaid  Ck.  86  8  6 


Anx. 4116  8 

BaatCIUrCh. 17  14  • 


Anx 188  8  6 
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Btvayan 


11    8  8 

818  4 

OtanHf.  Ohariea  Straot  78  8  6 
OMda    (hrir  mmd  Oal- 


6  18  8 


OuUt  Cbmit  DMriet  ..  10  6  8 
OMft^^rd.     OOBf .  Gh.  19   8  11 


aMWfV.lII«B«uMtt  0  10  0 

t,  WaUam,     1. 

.MIIli,lhqp..lOO   0  0 

0  IS  a 

WenStoMl   f   «  7 

WwftORteidCk.  ..  M  11  1 

L»w«r  Chapel  11  18  7 

SO  18  4 

11  14  0 

Jkatr,  Uoa  OoBg.  Ch.  IS  11  1 
2>«raliy.  Tlftbaiuele. .  IS  18  0 
IS  11  0 

iJTs^ 

JbMs.    Avz. 84118  0 

XmUr,   An. 88    7  8 

nanmtarO.  Xutet  8t.  81  18  8 

jyU*.    AVZ. 41    8  6 

<Mi^tr4.    District  dk.  11  18  4 

tfamJftwMm 4  10  8 

Ol0$$9p.   Mi.  Fl«aiuit 

Ch. 4  14  8 

Ohm$mtmr.    Sonthgata 

Ch. 88  14  1 

Ormmmtd,    PilaeeaBt.  88   8  8 

Aax. 88  14  1 

Legacy  of  the  late 

JliM  Mart  Naylor   8   0  0 

gerwfafc.  Xr.aBdlCxa. 
Xonaan,  for  Bar.  O. 
PhlltlpaJBaBoa,Ma]na 

lartatltUm... 8   0  0 

anAtrfew.     OoBg.  Ch.  18    7  8 

J7<M%-oii-ThaaMf.A«z.  80   0  0 

Btr^fard,      Wgalnook 

Ch. 18  18  8 

BifhBmnui II    0  0 

ir<Df«M 10  1  0 

HMmmdMMtMiiiiir-' 

Aaa.  (ad^tloaal) ....  14  17  1 

"XatnPraAt"  ....  10   0  0 

J£9it^  — ^ 

VnloB  Street 18   8  0 

ZloACh. 14  IS  0 

Imfmlmtoma.    Oooff.  Ch.    8  11  10 

ip9mUL  TMket  88.  Ch.  48  IS  8 

/arwy.    Avz., ••«......  81  18  8 

KtmtUa,    Attx. 88  18  0 

Xbt^KMgmtan   8  IS  8 

XfMl  Km,  JaT.  Bociety  18  18  8 

hmmimaUm.  SfeaeeiSt  io    8  10 

iMft.   An 48  14  1 

Aaz 170  18  8 


OONTBIBITTtONS. 

X^iMofo.    Au 88  11 

UttUhmmmton 17    8 

X<ainwof— 

Aas 811    8 

Ofvat  Maney  Btract, 
WeUhCh. 11   8 

XeiMilq^,........ 14  18 

MtutU^^d.    BoeSt..  10   8 

jraldM IS  11 

Avx 186    4 

ProTldeiiee  Ch.,  Hid* 
dleton 8  10 

XmtfaU.  BmmaBaalCh.  18   8 

Jr«ri«(  DraylM   4    S 

jr«r«.    COBf.  Ch 88  10 

JMIIofi  •  n«c«  •  aitiing* 
»otin»« 18  18 

jniMrfoa 4  IS 

KoMMoatMklra.  Wal«h 
Chorchee 14  11 

jr(NMM<i«  (5fi/.) 8  18 

NtwtmMt  oii-IV«M   ....    8    1 

NummwtU  SmM/n,  Bbaa- 
aaarCh. 7  17 

JTdMjwK.  lOa  ^  Wifht, 
VBitedOoBg.  Ch.....  10    8 

VorfMk    and  lforw<efc. 
Aax 884    8 

North  SkUUt.   Anx.  ..  18   0 

JVaMiifAam— 

Aox 110    8 

Legacj  of   the  late 
Arthur  Welle,  Baq. 

t^  18,000    0 

Onpw 18    1 

0$wwtnf'  DIstriatAax.  41  18 

1   1 

eaer  Chapel   ........    8  18 

forttmomUL    A«z. ....  78  11 

FrMttn,    Aax. ........  40    8 

^■HHBMvVlvra  a  •  ••  ••  a  a  •  •  ••      #   •" 

S«e«fv.   Aiut 101    1 

JUdUir.    Au 88    8 

Mhfwmtif.    OraigCh...    8  11 

JtMhUU.   Awt.  81  18 

8S    8 

JBeyitoM.     Xneeeiforth 
Street 7  18 

A.^I8an« 18  IS 

Bt.A»aph 1  11 

S«a/0r^ 8  IS 

899ti»o9k9»   Aax. ......    0  10 
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ShtifUAwtji,  Mtutona 
lAneOh 8   11 

OkfliU.   An.... .....SIS   8  4 

^^^■w»  8Wyp  ^^^^^9^^B8^^H^B^^W# 

Leney  of  the   late 
Hon.  Jaa.  Hanrer 

Price 10  0  0 

SUmgh.    Anz.  ........  18  IS  8 

BomttUftim 8    10 

Sla#>nl.    Aoz 0  10  0 

Buikwry.  DIatrict  Aux.  M  17  10 

Sk/oUL    Aqx. 18    8  11 

Shmmi.    Couit]rAiix...lSS   1  4 

TatUithtgL    Aax. 11    0  0 

IVnmten-^ 

North  Street 14  17  8 

PanU  Maetiag 47  17  4 

TwUit§fn«arWUhtm  ,»    18  0 

TtUwortk.    Anx 8  11  4 

rcwftMStiry 18    8  8 

TKatAam 0  17  8 

n'Mftoa 8  17  8 

Torpoini 7    8  0 

Twrqmmf,    Avx.    IS    8  8 

TrUtgrnr  Ditiriei 11    1  4 

Tnh$rhtri 8  18  8 

TmAridgt    WMt.     Al- 

bloaAoad 8  18  6 

ProTldeaeeCh.......  48   S  8 

Por  Autfttat  Sraa- 

geUst.care  of  &eT. 

O.  John, China....  18    0  0 

WakifiM,     Salem  Ch.   18  8 

War»^ 

Church  Street  ......    8    8  4 

Bigh  Street 18  18  I 

FkrdUim 8    8  1 

r^V»r<  8    4  8 

WtUi$tah9r9m$h.  Mrt. 
Cttrtia,  half-year.  Iter 
Chineie    BTaageliat, 

JoslahYlney SO   0  0 

F«ll«  (SpoMrMf)   8    18 

Wtm 18  18  8 

yMHary.     Upper  Oh.   7  18  10 

Wui  HmtUpoot.  Tower 

Btraet 71  18  7 

WkUAmA(BmU$)„„    ISO 

WMt$Ml4 18  IS  0 

WttumHiom 18    8  8 

WimeKuttr 1110  8 

FliHtwf  ^  Xtofi.    AU.S8    7  0 

WUhtm,    Au.   , 80  18  0 
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WraAam S  11    9 

Chcfter Btrael  „,n,  17  i   a 

Tork.  Aojc m   7  11 

WALSB. 

Oh.,  btqiuit  of  taa 
late  W.  WatklM, 
Saq.(taUBe«)  ......  14  14   0 

BOotkCh. U  10    7 

lowCk tU    0 

Bethel  Ob 8  11    » 

Ah4rlkfmnf,OorrU,.,,    S    4    0 
JUr$fcfisn,     BUohCh.    1    1    # 

An^tnag.   Au.   IM    t    1 

1^:s!i;;£r^:.t  77". 

AryfUHRiMm.  OibeaC9i.    0    6   6 

Bryn  and  B9r9a 4    •    S 

Brfntiionf    %tmr    Ntm^ 
etutUMmifn t  14    1 

BmlMrrtdd.    rmUn. 
Boinand,  MadaffMcar  0  10   0 

OmgwrU 4    >    4 

CtonU^eiuMn.  Am... 110  .•   « 

Upper  District 41  111 

Central DlTlalon  ....  44  #10 
CarmarfheB,    Priory 

Ch. 4  4    4 

Boath-Weitera     Dla- 

trlct U4   4    I 

North  Distllet 147    0    0 

0»ma9on.    ZionCh.  ••744 

Owmih0A,Jb4rdon  ..••    4   4  ^1 

JDetMgMUrt  €md  FUml. 
«4ir«.    Attx 70    4    1 

Dium  JbwIiMy.   Am.  1411 

2>Mrta<t.   BethudB  Oh.  14  10   4 


OOHTRXBUnOVS* 

rMtimag.  Bethamlayftc    4  14 

OtamormtuuUn 
Northon  Anoelatlfla  40  ll 
inNrterft  DMriet  and 
XBgUah      AModa- 
tiM  .144    4 

QiMnMmr  ••••..••....    1    4 

MmMrftrimtti,  ASbUkf 
Ch. 44 

JTiffwi.  OapellCalr  Ch.   8  4 

inrwti<i>--  ^~ 

NeboCh 10    0 

TatMmaele.. 11    0 

LSbmnut    4    4 

Ziaatiao  JHtiria 4    4 

LUmOhDMriei  40  10 

LUmgrnUodk.    Betheida 
Ch- 1410 

LUmgyMti.     SaitaiCh.   1    4 

VoHwrtfi    mud    IHr- 
yiMiyit 4  D 

JTcrMMOaMr*.      Anx.  44    0 

M9ni0»titmyikir*,  Au.  143    8 

M«ffa  JTmrin.     Kr.  J. 
Jonet   4  10 

JToKnta^fUaA.  Bethanla 
Ch. 14  11 

M^fidUch  »  XV«&o«<Alll 

OMNrtry.  Welih  OoBff. 
Ch. 4  14 

JPmkreke  Dock.     Xey- 
riekStnet 4  U 

PMntreftrnMrt.     Wdah 
Au. 77  14 

FomtmrdmlmU,        Hope 
Qhapel 114 

PonlffrML  BOlisGh.  11    0 

Bho$ ....•.,.    714 

mydywrwwi  ....• 1    7 

IViiMHMi,  Oarrf^  ....    4    4 


.,  -,..v— — -  4M» 
It  11  I 

14  6 

1   1  I 

BOOTXAini. 

717  • 

JfarJOrftMy).     Mr.  I. 
P.TaUoah 14  4 

MibAmfk,   An.  ....144  1  4 

8  i  1 

P.   Aaz.   471  14  j 

it.'JMirmn.    Ato.....  44   4  4 

Ptr  M«9.  E,  A.  Wmnkam. 

Alezaadito.... ......   4  •  4 

Arbroath U  U  4 

BoahlU    ..«.  14   1  • 

BothweU 1  n  4 

OoldatniaM 4  10  6 

DaabaiteR 44  10  4 

Dmhar    .•«•.....••.   4  4  8 

Gtaaffov 7  17  4 

Hamllteii   14  •  4 

Hawfek  4  14  4 

Inrliie 4  14 

Kltanaraodi •  4  4  4 

KawlantBg   4  4  4 

Palaler 4  18  4 

mBLAKD. 
OkiO^ftrd,     Ong.  Oh.  14  7U 

CTmieWfy   •   4  II  * 

Cbrft.    MHa  A.  X.  A4he  jMj^ 

PtrMt9.M.d.WmAmM 

Chaahlttjr •«>•«  7  17  i 

VOBBIOir  BOCXVnB9,4c 

8L  Pilw<><irf>.    Ato- 

aa«raflA7  OlwA  4A  4  f 
Do.JBittiah  aad  Asart- 
i».,iim>»  _     ....U8JJ 

Oo^.Cfc.   ..«....•.•   *  *  * 


Zrombm,  ^.C;  and  thai,  if  any  forHan  qf  then  gifU  <«.<M0wAr« 

(^jMea  iSoM  he  eroBied  Batik  qf  Btigland,  and  PM^J/Im  Ordm  wait 
paiiM$ aiihe  Genarai FM Ojfiee. 
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NOTES  OP  JOURNEY  TO  MANDRITS^A  AND  ANONIBE. 

Bt  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Moss. 
(Continued.) 

LEAVING  Maitbbitsaiu  on  August  lltb»  seven  days  of  hard 
travelUog  brought  me  to  IsoijnBBlNAy  the  capital  of  the 
provinoeof  MaboAi  and  oont^ous'to  the  port  of  Mab6akt8£tba. 
Five  days  out  of  the  seven  were  spent  in  squeezing  one's  way 
through  the  almost  pathless  forest.  For  a  day  and  a-half,  travelling 
by  palanquin  was  impracticable,. and  I  had  to  do  the  very  tiring 
journey  on^foot.  Even  the  main  path  (which  we  regained  after  being 
misled  by  a  treacherous  guide)  was  seldom  wide  enough  to  allow  the 
palanquin  to  pass  between  the  trees  without  bumping,  and  so  inter- 
Jaoed  with  branches  and  tan^^e  overhead  as  to  necessitate  constant 
ducking  to  avoid  the  otherwise  inevitable  knocks  on  the  face  and 
head.  **  The  shady  treea  made  noonday  dark.''.  Constant  rains  had 
turned  the  pathway  into  a  succession  of  miry  i^lougha*  On  the  leyel 
ground,  locomotion  was  slow  and  difficult*  Up  and  and  down  the 
steep  mountains,  however,  the  toil  of  the  poor  meromita  was  dreadful. 
One  of  the  ragged  ascents, ,  and  that  not  the  worst,  Is  called 
AsiKANDBONoBYr^'' ^  plocc  whcTc  tvm  a  Qwxt  itonck  ^UU"  We 
crossed  several  wide  rivers  so  deep  and  swollen,  with  a  cuiTeiit  like  a 
mill-race,  that  more  than  once  two  or  three  of  the  men  lost  their 
footing,  and  were  nearly  carried"  away,  It  was  not  pleasant  to  see 
the  oaaes  containing  flour  and  sugar  and  other  eatables  suddenly 
plunged  under  water,  but  worse  even  than  that  was  the  wetting  and 
utter  spoliation  of  the  lucifer  matches  /  Visions  ef  privation  began 
(0  Btei^  across  one's  n^nd*— tl^e  cold,  dan^p  fore^f;,  and  no  bright, 
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blazing  fires !  no  more  cooked  food  I  no  more  refreiUng  tet ! 
— ^when,  fortunately,  I  found  one  eoUtaiy  box  noi  dampt  which 
Buffioed  until  we  could  buy  more.  One  very  deep  and  wide  lifv 
(the  Anitbato)  we  croeeed  three  timesy  the  last  time  on  a  frtil 
bamboo  raft  called  a  taluUra.  It  measured  about  six  feet  by  four. 
Wben  I  stepped  on  to  it^  very  gingerly,  I  sank  in  water  up  to  the 
ankles,  the  owner  looking  on  the  while  very  oomplaoently,  as  if  that 
was  quite  the  ooireot  thing.  A  step  too  far  on  either  side  woaU 
have  upset  the  rickety  affair,  and  plunged  me  into  the  water— no 
pleasant  prospect  in  a  river  swarming  with  crocodiles,  one  of  which  we 
had  seen  sunning  himself  on  a  rock  just  before  !  Plresently,  a  youDg 
woman  with  a  sleeping  babe  on  her  back  was  seen  brayely  punting 
up  the  stream  a  much  bigger  raffc^  and  on  this  my  luggage  and 
luggage-bearers  crossed  in  safety. 

WhUe  in  the  forest  I  was  often  annoyed  at  night  by  rata.  Th^ 
are  so  numerous  and  yoracious  that  the  cultiyation  of  rice  in  or  near 
the  forest  is  virtually  abandoned.  But  one  night  a  yet  sbangsr 
experience  awaited  me.  About  6  p.m.  we  found  ourselTea  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  dell,  a  rapid  stream  flowing  through  it,  and  the 
densest,  darkest  forest  all  around.  Although  so  early,  the  son  had 
long  since  left  this  secluded  yalley,  and  the  shades  of  evening  wen 
gathering  fast.  We  had  passed  the  luggage-bearers  a  short  time 
before,  and  thought  they  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mils 
behind.  But,  ere  long,  a  thick  fog  came  on,  then  a  drialing  ndn, 
then  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt.  Expecting  the  men  eveiy 
moment,  and  being  much  bothered  with  the  task  of  lighting  a  firs  with 
wtf<  grass  and  toe^  aticks,  we  did  not  concern  ouraelvea  about  the  luggage- 
bearers  until  it  was  too  late.  To  call  and  shout  was  vain,  forthesfaiill 
loud  clamour  of  thousands  of  firogs  drowned  any  cry  we  could  raise. 
They  had  missed  thehr  way  just  after  we  had  left  them,  and,  belbre 
they  discovered  their  mistake,  it  was  already  too  daric  to  retrace  their 
steps.  So,  having  again  no  tent,  I  began  to  look  about  for  a  sheltsr 
for  the  night.  There  was  nothing  practicable  in  that  way  but  ao 
extemporary  sort  of  shed  formed  by  a  few  sticks,  haatily  covered  with 
leaves,  and  only  about  three  foot  high  at  the  ridge.  Thiswu 
already  occupied  by  some  Sakalava  cattle  drovers  the  woae  for 
liquor,  and  a  number  of  Betsimisaraka  alaves.  They  were  a 
boisterous  lot,  armed  with  knives  and  spears.  (  had  only  my  umbieUa  j 
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buty  as  poverty  pioYerbially  makes  ns  aoqoainted  with  strange  bed- 
fellows, I  knew  no  better  course  than  to  ask  them  to  generously 
permit  me  to  share  their  damp,  grassy  oouch.  They  at  once  con- 
sented, and,  although  my  experiences  during  the  night  rivalled  those 
of  the  '' Amateur  Casual/'  with  no  mitigating  circumstances  of  dry 
bed  underneath  or  shelter  from  the  rain  overhead,  I  was  thankful 
even  for  that.  The  dense  gloom  of  the  forest,  the  yet  deeper  dark- 
ness where  the  river  emerged  from  and  plunged  again  into  its  black 
and  unknown  shades,  the  starless  sky  overhead,  and  the  strange 
company  wrapped  in  sleep  beside  me,  all  this  was  weird  and  eerie 
enough.  Yet  I  never  felt  more  safe,  under  the  protecting  eye  of 
Him  "  who  compasseth  our  path  and  our  lying  down,"  and  to  whom 
**  tlie  night  shineth  as  the  day,"  than  I  did  then. 

Two  days  afterwards  our  e^es  were  feasting  on  the  beauties  of 
AiTTONGiL  Bat,  with  its  stretch  of  sunny  sea,  its  islands,  and  the 
grand  forest-clad  mountains  of  Anonib^  far  away  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  horizons.  Then,  in  the  evening,  while  listening  to  the 
music  of  the  untiring  billows,  watching  the  firefly  gleaming 
among  the  myrtle  boughs,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  men  (more 
materialistic,  or  less  sentimental,  than  myself),  merrily  cooking  their 
rice  over  the  huge  bonfires  around  our  camp,  all  the  toils  and  troubles 
of  the  terrible  forest  seemed  to  be  completely  forgotten. 

IsoANEBANA,  whlch  wc  reached  next  day,  enjoys  the  influence  and 
example  of  a  Hova  governor  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches. 
He  and  the  Christian  men  around  him  have  gathered  and  sustained 
an  important  church  and  school,  which  is  a  well-spring  of  religious 
light  and  teaching  to  the  whole  province  of  Maboa.  Two  hundred 
children  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  Scripture 
truth  in  the  school.  The  congregation  on  the  Sunday  numbers  at 
least  600.  In  every  village  of  the  Maroa  province  through  which  I 
passed  after  leaving  Isoaner^na  I  found  a  church  regularly  visited 
by  preacheis  and  a  school  mainly  supported  by  the  Christian  people 
of  that  place.  Besides  Isoanerana,  which,  with  AmbItohasinta  and 
Ambinanit±lo,  has  perhaps  400  houses,  the  next  most  important 
towns  in  Maroa  are  Andbanofotst  and  MlHALikvoNA  on  the  north, 
and  RATABi  on  the  south.  The  influential  people  of  these  places 
had  meetings  with  me  with  a  view  to  their  inviting  a  college  student 
to  s^ttl^   among  them.    Qa  my  return  journey  I  found  that  the 
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Boheme  had  expanded  into  a  proposal  to  ask  for  <UP0  inatead  of  <me. 
The  preparations  tor  the  yearly  faast  of  the  faniroana,  howerar,  and 
my  own  serious  illness  there  on  my  retom,  pievented  their  plans 
being  quite  completed  before  I  was  oompelled  to  leave. 

Leaving  IsoaneriLna  on  August  19th,  we  reached  AkdrIvoy&lova, 
the  ohief  town  of  AkoNiBi,  on  the  evening  of  the  24th.  The  road  (T) 
between  the  two  places  is  all  but  absolutely  impracticable,  ^ve 
years  ago  the  Bev.  J.  Houldbb  described  it  in  his  "North-East 
Madagascar/'  and  I  can  certainly  bear  testimony  that  his  account  it 
not  exaggerated.  Paths  steep,  rugged,  and  muddy,  up  and  down 
rocky  clififs  and  almost  inaccessible  mountains — one  of  which  is  vecy 
properly  called  "  2^  afdk  amboa,**  or,  "  the  mountain  wUek  a  dog 
can't  climb*' — ^paths  leading  across  the  rocky  beds  of  broad  and  xapid 
rivers,  which  we  crossed  and  re-crossed  twenty  or  thirty  times  a  day 
— ^these,  so  fiir  from  counting  among  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  won 
only,  by  comparison,  its  amenities.  Paths  through  mud  and  slosh 
under  foot ;  and  among  brake,  and  briar,  and  tangle ;  and,  above  aU, 
through  mile  after  mile  of  bamboo,  whose  prickly  leaves,  and  nodalas, 
and  sharp  broken  stems — keen  as  a  knife-blade — ^met  the  traveller's 
face  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  made  travelling  a  veritable 
purgatory.  These,  with  almost  constant  rain,  and  with  foul,  fetid 
mire  to  pitch  one's  tent  in  at  night,  are  a  summary  in  brief  of  a 
traveller's  experiences  in  Anonibe  in  the  year  1881.  I  will  not  deny, 
however,  that  the  scenery  is  exquisitely  beautifuL  Every  vale  and 
glen  seems  to  have  once  been  the  bottom  of  a  volcanic  crater;  and 
now  the  Trappean  mountains,  which  form  their  sides,  are  crowned  to 
the  very  summit  with  glorious  forest  trees ;  and  often  the  bamboos 
(undeniably  graceful  when  distance  lends  enchantz&ent  to  the  view) 
festoon  them  tUckly,  a  thousand  feet  or  more  up  their  slopes,  and 
extending  for  many  a  mile. 

I  found  Ramiraho  (our  evangelist  at  Anonibd)  not  at  all  comfortably 
situated.  In  sad  contriut  to  the  wise  and  beneficent  influence  of  the 
Governor  of  Mar5a,  the  drunkenness  and  immorality  of  the  Governor 
of  An5nibb  greatly  countexiact  the  efforts  of  Ramiraho  to  instruct  and 
Christianise  the  Betaimisaraka  population.  On  the  Sunday  I  spent 
at  ANDfiliroviLONA  the  congregation  numbered  nearly  400,  but,  m  a 
rule,  it  is  not  more  than  about  sixty.  Only  about  forty  giris  sad 
boys  attend  the  sohool.    One  of  the  latteri  named  Andriamitli^  was 


af^pointed  to  yead  a  dia^r  in  the  ^w  Tastament  on  the  Snsday 
mornlDgy  iadf  heiDg  atraek  by  the  proprietj  and  depth  bf  feeUng  ^ith 
whieh  he  ready  I  spoke' oJT  lim  to  Ba  iraho.  I  foond  that  he  was  a- 
lad  of -gxioat  promise.  From  pure  devottoa  t6  the  sertlce  of  Ohrist  he 
has/ for  some  time  past  (siidoonirarj  to  the  wishes,  of  his  rektives), 
Bteadihstly  refused  from  six  to  eighi  dollars  a  month  asolerk'toa 
trader  in  rmaa,  pzeferring  to  teaoh  in  the  seho<^  kt  Antaliktra  for 
nothing.  It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  incited' hhn  and  his  yonog 
wife  to  attend  the 'Noniial  and  the  Oirls'  Sohools  in-  the  capital  for 
two  years  or  so,  and  guaranteed  to  tilem  the  necessary  support. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  more  unhealthy  location  than  that  Of  Rainiraho. 
ANDBANOTiiOKA  Is  a  towu  of  about  eighty  houses,  and  Is  ^orrounded 
by  a  dismal  swamp  of  black  malarious  mud;     Approached  from 
whatever  directioui  the  swamp  takes  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half  to* cross.    Its  rank,  decaying  vegetation  and  fetid  mire,  sthrred 
*up  by  eveiy  in- washing  tide,  emit,  beneath  the'  rkys  of  a  scorching 
sun,  a  stench  as  bad  as  from  a  cesspool.    The  swamp  so  swarins  with 
crocodiles  that  no  one  rentures  to  fetch  water  from  it  after  sundown, 
or  even  to  walk  along  the  paths,  if  he  or  she  happen  to  be  alone.    It 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  poor  people  were  slowly  dying  off  by  fover*    I 
helped  them  with  quinine  and  other  medicines,  but  my  heart  was  sad 
indeed  to  think  of  the  ignorance  that  doomed  them  to  exiist  in  such 
a hoirid  place.    Althoughonly  six  miles,  perhaps,  from  thle  broad 
expanse  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  bracing,  healthfal  breezes  ihat 
blow  there  eyeiy  day  seem  unable  to  penetrate  the  dense  jangle  that 
sorronndii  U. '  Like  many  another  Govemmeht  town  ou  the  East 
coasf^U  stands,  a  miserable  monument  of  the  utter  Ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  the  authQritieauQL.fiYezy. law. of.  health  and  vital 
energy.  .        _ 

In  the  midst  of  this  foni  swamp  Bamiraho  and  his  excellent  wife 
are  patiently  labouring.  Every  evening  a  litUe  bell  summons  their 
neighbours  to  join  with  them  in  family  worship.  The  service  is  short 
and  simple :  two  hymns,  readfaig,  and  twoshort  prayers*  Fiom  fifteen 
varylnff  to  forty  attend,  ecd  I,  for  one,  felt  that  q^ulet  unostentatious 
witnessing  for  Christ  and  calling  upon  His  name  to  be  very  hallowed; 
Wlt^  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  auitikble  station  for  the  evangel- 
ist, t  yisitp^Ml^^sTSTi  A  small  port)  with  forty  houses,  in  a  kvily 
bay,  about  three  hours'  journey  south  of  Andr&novMona ;    and 
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AvtaiiIha,  a  slmQar  plaooi  a  long  day's  journey  north.  Elthar  of 
those  towns  would  be  healthy,  but  the  population  is  tooimalL  Indeed, 
thiooghont  the  entire  proyhioe  of  An&oib^  the  popnlatlon  Is  qiaise. 
Along  the  ooast  axe  soattered  Tillages  down  as  far  as  Gape  MaboIu 
but  they  are  far  aparti  and  aooesdble  only  by  boat.  In  the  faiterior 
the  houses  are  flimsy  and  small,  mere  make-shifts,  in  hct,  pat  up 
by  the  people  to  senre  a  temporary  purpose,  sooh  as  the  plsntiiig 
and  ingathering  of  rioQ,  or  the  oolleoting  of  indiambber,  and  then, 
in  a  short  time,  abandoned.  The  names,  and  sites,  and  siae  of 
▼illages  have  greatly  changed  slnoe  Mr.  Honlder  yisited  Anonib^, 
fiye  yean  ago. 

On  my  way  baok,  I  gave  a  kind  word  of  exhortation  and 
enoonragement  to  eveiy  ohoroh  and  sohool  in  ereiy  Tillage  tkioii^ 
which  I  passed. 

Breiywhere,  and  ikom  OTexy  one,  whether  in  the  proTlnoes  of 
Antsfhtoaka,  Andrdnay  Marda,  or  Anonib^— flrom  those  who  pro- 
fessed to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  from  many  who  had  periu|M 
noTer  heard  His  name,  I  reoeiTod  nothing  but  kindness.  Geese^ 
fowls,  duoks,  rioe,  and  eggs  were  poured  in  upon  me  in  ewvj 
Tillage,  hx  beyond  my  utmost  wants.  In  one  Tillage  on  the  ooest, 
after  the  congregation  had  presented  their  kind  offering,  a  msn 
came  up,  bringing  a  duck  under  his  arm.  **  I  did  not  come  with 
the  rest,"  he  said, ''  because  I  am  only  a  stranger  here.  Bat  I 
feel  I  loTc  you,  because  you  Iotc  my  Master,  the  Lord  Jesus  Chrkt, 
so  I  hare  brought  you  this  small  offering  of  friendship  in  Hli 
name."  My  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  ''  in  no  wise "  may  nj  of 
those  kind  giTcrs,  '*in  the  name  of  a  discipl^  lose  their  rewardl" 


CALCUTTA— THE  WRITTEN  WORD. 

Thb  Rev.  J.  E.  Payne  writes  :—*' One  man  has  been  baptiied  wImm 
mind  bad  been  acted  on  for  eeveral  years,  and  who  was  met  with  by  the 
preachers  in  the  Bhowanipore  bazaar.  Many  things  seem  to  have  com- 
Dined  to  brins  him  to  the  Siayioiir,  one  of  which  whs  the  reading  of  wliat 
he  called  the  Dig  Bible,  which  tamed  out  to  be  one  of  the  Bibles  sent  by 
the  Bible  Society  a  few  years  ago  to  every  school  in  BengeL  He  was  at 
that  time  a  teacher  in  a  schoo!,  and,  seeing  that  laige  Tolame  in  the  school 
library,  read  it  Thus  the  reading  of  the  Bible  was  one  of  the  earliesti  and 
the  preaching  in  the  bazaar  one  of  the  latest^  inflnences  that  brought  about 
the  change  from  heathenism  to  Christianitj.  These  ones  and  twos  are  bat 
the  first  MieaTes  of  the  great  harvest  which  all  see  to  be  drawing  nigh. 
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II.— SoutJ-d^asltrn  Seta  §mth 

Bt  TBS  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawes. 

IN  this  branch  of  the  mission,  whioh  is  under  the  joint  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Chalmers  and  myself,  we  have  now  sixteen  perma- 
nent stations,  and  some  preaching  stations  connected  with  several  of 
these.  Beginning  at  the  west,  we  have  three  stations  and  teachers 
in  the  populous  district  of  Maiya.  This  is  to  the  west  of  Tule 
Island,  and  just  on  the  eastern  side  of  Gape  Possession.  The  district 
comprises  twenty-two  villages,  all  within  easy  distance  of  each  other. 
Mr.  Chalmers,  Mrs.  Lawes,  and  I,  with  Dr.  Ridgley,  placed  teaohera 
here  in  May  last.  The  people  had  been  long  Waiting  for  teachers, 
and  two  houses  were  put  up  In  readiness  for  them.  The  teachers 
have  BOW  all  got  houses  of  their  own,  and  speak  well  of  the  people  as 
being  kind  to  them.  Schools  have  been  begun  and  services  are  held 
on  the  Sabbath  in  many  of  the  villages,  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  say 
more  than  that  the  teachers  have  a  splendid  field  to  be  ploughed  and 
sown.    May  they  have  grace  to  do  it  welL 

Our  next  station  is  at  Delsna.  This  is  on  the  mainland,  just 
opposite  to  Tule  Island,  off  Hall  Sound.  The  viUage  is  small,  but  is 
visited  by  all  Maiva  and  the  Roro  tribe,  besides  being  the  door  to 
several  inland  places.  Travelling  parties  are  always  going  and 
coming.  The  teacher  has  a  good  house,  and  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  iofluencing  a  great  many  beyond  his  own  village.  The 
mission  was  begun  here  at  the  same  time  as  that  at  Maiva,  and  is 
really  one  with  it 

We  have  no  other  station  occupied  until  you  come  to  Bobba. 
The  teacher  Piri,  who  is  well  known  to  our  readeri  by  name,  was 
placed  here  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1873.  There  is  not  much  about  Boera 
to  put  in  a  report.    Good  seed  has  been  sown,  and  we  are  waiting^ 

* 

The  first-fruits  have  been  gathered,  but  the  time  of  harvest  is  not  yet. 
Six  from  Boera  were  baptized  last  February,  but  some  of  these  have 
not  proved  to  be  all  we  hoped  of  them.  The  attendance  at  service  is 
not  large,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  schools,  although  some 
can  read  well. 

PoBT  MoBESBT  is  our  next  station.  I  have  several  times  written 
of  the  work  here.  I  need  only  say  that  it  continues  as  encouraging 
as  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.    There  are  thirty  native  members 
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of  the  olmroli.  There  are  also  thirty  candidates  in  our  oateohumen 
class.  Those  who  were  first  baptized  remain  steadfSuity  and  are  beoomhig 
stronger  and  more  anUghtened, ..  Somfi.  of  them  go  ont  to  oondoet 
sernces  at  neighbouring  villages  almost  every  Sunday.  The  sdifMds 
are  very  encouraging.    Mrs.  Lawes  and  Mr.  Ohalmers  have  gi?ea 

>  * 

much  time  and  strength  to  them ;  upwards  of  100  childroi  attend 
pretty  rej^ularly  twice,  every  day. 

Our  next  station  is  Pabi.  Oae  of  our  best  Nine  teachers.  Isaako^ 
is  here — a  godly,  earnest  man*  The  attendance  both  at  tohool  and 
church  fluctuates,  but  the  teacher,  has  a  few  decided  young  man 
round  him  who  have  ^ade  public  profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ. 
I  had  the.  happiness, to  baptise  ten  me)^  and  women  at  Pari  about  a 
month  ago. 

^iiii4ji  ifotfm,  nfji.  ,  It^  18  a  small  yiUage  in  the  sea,  under  the 
care  of  ^  Nii^e  t^bcTf  He  is  discouraged  at  the  state  of  things  in 
his  vjillage.  The  p^pla  ^'  won't  listen.".to  himi  and  are  **  very  dark 
and  igporai^t."  They  are,  a  very  eneigejtic  people.  They  lived  fcrmerly 
in  constant  fear  of  the  Port  Moresby  phrates,  who  used  to  plunder 
them  of  eveg[thii^,  and,  dub  or  spear  them  if  they  objected.  Now 
that  Pj>rt  Jil^p9sby  )uu|  received  ^die  i^'im;  (peace),  and  they  have  no 
longer  reason  to  fear  |hep,,  thoy  havj  gp\  very  uppish,  and  want  to 
do  a  little  figbUi|ig  on  their  own  acp^unt^ 

The  same,  may  be  jsaid  of  Kipakapa,  a.  similar  village  a  few 
miles  farth^^^oui  wj^ere  another  Nine  teacher,  Joane,  is  placed. 
At  both  of  the^e  places  the  teachers  have  built  good  churches,  lil^e 
the  houses  of  the  village,  in  the  sea.  They  are  doing  earnest  woifc, 
thoii^h  a^  PJ0S6^t  J  withput  jnuch  viBible  result. 

Our  next  statipn  is  ,at  the  large  yillage  of  Hula.  This  was  Mr. 
Beswiolc's  home.  Since  thehr  teach.er  was  killed  at  Kalo,  in  Apnlt 
1881,  they,h|^ve  been  really  without  a  teacher.  They  have  anew 
teacher  now,  and  we  may  hope  t^if  goodjN^^  ^^  Hnla.  Thty  will 
make  very  earnest  Christians  when  once  they  come  under  the  power 
of  the  Ooej^L  SooiQ.ladp  taught  by  Mr.  Beswick  and  Tsria  remidn 
steadfkst,  and  are  nice,  intelli|;ent  lads,, 

Across  Hood  Bay,  passing  Kalo  in  the  bight,  is  Kebwxtktt.  Vntfl 
the  new  ^e^hei;  arrir^  l^s^  Apifil^  our  work  waa  sn^ended  hers  by 
the  murder  of  theh:  teacher^  A^eder^i  at  Kalo.  He  was  a  vvy 
amiable  man,  aiid^lu^  woi{^^  affectio^  of  his  people  when  hk  life 
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and  work  were  out  short.  One  of  the  Sooiety  Island  teachers  is  here, 
bat  has  not  been  long  enough  to  get  much  hold*  yet  on  the  people. 

Aloma,  a  few  miles  beyond,  comes  next.  This  is  a  large  district, 
with  many  villages  in  it.  We  haye  fonr  S^ety  Island  teachers 
placed  in  as  many  villages.  The  natives  at  Aloma  have  a  bad  name, 
and  they  are  certainly  not  a  nice  people.  We  have  one  very  fine 
teacher  there,  a  half  caste  Italian  (I  believe),  named  Matina  {Martin). 
He  has  a  good  deal  of  influence,  and  is  a  wise,  judicious  man.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  chiefs  on  the  coast  is  Koapena,  of  Aloma.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  him  as  a  firm  friend,  and  as  long  as  it  is  so 
our  teachers  are  perfectly  safe.  And,  in  the  meantime,  we  may  hope 
that  the  quiet,  peaceable  lives  of  the  teachei^  as  well  as  their  teaching, 
will  tell  upon  the  people  around  them. 

We  talce  a  long  stride  from  Aloma  to  South  Cafr,  where  we  have 
two  teachers.  We  both  paid  an  interesting  visit  to  South  Cape  last 
July.  A  marvellous  change  has  talcen  place  since  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chalmers  landed  there  in  1877.  We  baptiaed  twenty-one  men  and 
women,  whom  we  believe  to  be  true  disciples  of  Christ. 

A  summary  of  the  above  gives  us  sixteen  stations  at  present 
oocapted,  a  total  of  sixty-eight  members  of  the  Church,  and  thirty 
candidates.  The  teachers  at  all  the  old  stations  have  kept  a  register 
of  attendance  at  schools  during  the  past  year,  and  these  give  a  total 
of  650  on  the  books,  with  an  average  daily  attendance,  for  the  whole 
year,  of  282.  These,  with  the  neir  stations,  will  make  at  least 
1,000  children  of  New  Guinea  under  instruction,  exclusive  of  South 
Cape  and  China  Straits. 

About  the  beginniag  of  last  year  we  received  the  first  instalment  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  this  people.  It  was  the  Qospel  of 
Mark.  We  are  now  sending  Matthew  to  be  printed  in  Sydney,  and 
the  remaining  Gh>spels  are  in  iiand.  A  great  deal  of  my  time  this 
year  has  been  taken  up  with  revising  and  re-revising  and  finally 
revising  Matthew.  The  basis  Wflui  a;' translation  made  by  Mr.  Chalmers 
three  years  ago.  We  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  as  correct  and 
faithful  a  translation  as  possible.  It  is  work  that  will  remain  after 
we  are  gone.  ^* 

-  We  aro  sending  now  to  Sydney  a  collection  of  160  hymns,  and  also 
a  small  geography.  Th^se  will  be  a  very  acoepi»ble  addition  to  our 
literature,  '*" 
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good  d€8k8  and  stoobi  of  our  own  make,  and  have  begun  a  writing- 
school  at  six  o'dook  in  the  morning,  which  Mra.  Lawes  oondacte. 
We  have  twelve  young  men  and  their  wives  as  students.  Their 
houses  are  being  built,  and  we  hope  to  begin  our  regular  classes 
with  them  soon. 

The  health  of  the  mission  continues  good.  Since  the  acclimatising 
sicknesses  of  the  newly  arrived  teachers  all  have  been  well.  The 
only  deaths  in  the  mission  are  the  two  new  teachers,  of  which  we 
sent  you  an  account.  The  old  teachers  and  their  wives  have  bee  a 
well,  and  neither  Mr.  Chalmers  nor  I  have  had  fever  since  our  return 
from  Cooktown. 

The  following  communication  on  the  labour  question  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  February  last,  to  the  editor  of  the  Brithane  Courier, 
when  the  question  of  the  annexation  of  New  Guinea  by  the  Imperial 
Government  was  under  consideration  : — 

*<  For  this  part  of  the  coast,  extending  from  the  Aird  River  to  East  Cape, 
we  can  speak  with  accoracy.  My  colleague  (Mr.  Chalmers)  has  visited 
nearly  every  village  included  in  the  above,  and  altogether  oar  long  residence 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  native  customs  and  langof^e  give  us  a  claim  to 
be  heard  on  matters  of  fact  connected  with  the  people.  '  Can  we  get  men 
in  New  Guinea  to  work  for  us  here  in  North  Queensland  ? '  was  often  asked 
me  in  Cooktown  three  months  ago.  To  this  I  answer  now,  as  then, '  Tes, 
if  you  are  prepared  to  take  them  by  force  or  deceit ;  not  otherwise.'  It  will 
save  loss,  disappointment^  and  endless  trouble  if  this  be  clearly  understood 
from  the  first  From  all  I  know  of  Queensland  and  vessels  from  Queens- 
land ports  (we  had  many  calling  at  Savage  Island  during  our  residence 
thereX  I  do  not  believe  the  people  of  Queensland  want  labour  so  obtained. 
I  speak  with  certainty  when  I  say  those  who  are  desirous  of  getting 
labourers  fairly,  treating  them  honestly,  and  returning  them  faithfully,  will 
certainly  be  disappointed  if  they  come  to  this  part  of  New  Guinea.  If  the 
natives  clearly  understand  that  they  are  to  be  taken  away  for  twelve, 
twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  moons,  and,  knowing  that,  are  willing  to  go,  we, 
as  a  miBsion,  would  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way.  We  know,  however,  they 
will  not  do  this,  and  should  be  treating  the  public  unfairly  and  dishonestly 
if  we  did  not  say  so.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  natives  along  this 
coast  know  no  English,  and  no  South  Sea  interpreter  is  of  any  use.  Our 
vessel,  the  ElUngovrni^  is  better  known,  and  the  natives  have  more  confi- 
dence in  us  than  in  any  other  white  men,  but  we  cannot  get  boys  to  leave 
their  homes  to  work  on  our  vessel  if  they  know  they  are  to  be  more  than 
three  moons  away.  On  the  pearl-shell  and  bdche-de-mer  stations,  in  Torres 
Strait,  men  are  greatly  needed,  but  no  native  from  this  part  of  New 
Guinea  (nor,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  from  any  part  of  New  Guinea)  is  to  be 
found  among  their  motley  crew.    One  native  boy  went  with  Mr.  Goldie  to 
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Sydney  a  few  years  ago,  bat  the  teacher  here  had  to  become  hostage  to  hia 
friends  for  his  safe  return,  and  had  reason  to  wish  him  babk  long  before  he 
camek    On  visiting  the  east  end,  last  Aogost,  we  found  some  natives  of 
Teste  Island  had  shipped  on  a  bSche-de-mer  vessel  (Captain  Miller'Si  I 
think),  bat  they  were  weeks,  not  months,  away,  and  scarcely  out  of  sight  of 
their  own  island.    Nothing  we  could  offer  would  induce  a  single  native 
where  we  are  best  known  to  leave  in  our  vessel  if  lie  knew  he  was  not  to 
see  New  Guinea  again  for  a  year^    Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  no 
natives  are  likely  to  be  obtained  here  as  honourable  men  ahould  get  them, 
and  much  trouble  and  danger  will  be  avoided.    At  present  the  natives 
along  the  coast  are  favourably  disposed  towards  white  men,  but  if  they 
have  cftu86  to  feel  aggrieved,  and  a  feeling  of  hostility  is  created,  the  door 
of  New  Quinea  will  be  closed  to  the  white  man.    It  would  surely  be  a 
short-sighted  policy  that  would  lead  to  that    Whether  New  Goinea  be 
annexed  or  not,  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  it  can  question  its  impoit- 
ance  to  Queensland.    It  would  surely  be  a  mistake  if,  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  one  class,  the  whole  community  suffer  loss.    Our  experience  agrees  with 
that  of  all  travellers  *that  no  savage  pure  and  simple  is  to  be  feared  like 
the  voneered  savage  in. trousers, and  shirt,  with  a  taste  for  gin  and  carrying 
a  gun.'' 

4 

Bt  vhb  |Ibv.  S.  Matebb,  F.LS. 

THE  story  is  often  repeated  that  an  English  publisher,  on  being 
asked  for  approval  of  aii  Indian  landsoi^  in  which  no  palm- 
trees  were  iDcluded,  ezolaimed,  '*  That  will  never  do  !  The  British 
publio  must  have  palm-trees  in  eveiy  Indian  pictare."  StUI,  in 
some  localities  these  fine  trees  are  rare.  A  few  Enropean  residents 
delight  in  cutting  away  or  keeping  out  all  Bx^ch  from  their  gardens^  so 
as  to  have  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  around  them  aa  mneii 
like  that  of  their  old  homes  as  possible ;  while  others  take  fdeasore 
in  tropical  scenery  and  foliage. 

Artists  in  England  sometimes  do  not  sufficiently  distlngoish  in 
their  sketches  between  the  different  species  of  palma  and  t)ieir  vaiy 
distfaict  styles  of  foliage  and  growth.  No  palms  in  India  are  fannohedi 
or  have  leaves  half  way  up  the  tall,  full-grown  stem,  yet  they  are 
sometimes  drawn  so  for  additional  symmetry  and  ornament  hi  design. 
Some  huve  £an<shaped.  leaves  and  stout  stems,  aa  the  palmyis«  the 
principal  sugar-producing  palm,  and  the  talipot;  others,  fsathor 
leaves,  as  the  cocoa-nut  and  wild  date,  or  more  divided  fbBsgc^  ai 
the  caryota,  or  bastard  sago.    The  graceful  areca  has  taD,  slender 
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BtemSy  with  a  small  head  of  plunate  leaves  and  bunohes  of  siuall  nuts 
resembling  nutmegs,  which  are  ohewed  by  the  natives  with  betel  leaf, 
a  kind  of  pepper.  The  palm  so  often  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture 
which  bears  the  date-fruit  does  not  flourish  In  India,  but  a  common,  or 
wild,  date  (Elate  tjflvestris)^  the  sap  of  which  is  manufactured  Into 
sugar. 

The  accompanying  engraving  accurately  represents  a  grove  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  with  a  climber  ascending  one  of  them  in  order  to  collect 
the  sap  from  the  flower-bud  at  the  top,  which  he  brings  down  in  the 
vessel  tied  to  his  waist  The  small  tree  with  large,  handsome  leaves 
in  the  centre  beneath  is  the  papaw  (Carica  papaya),  the  edible  fruit 
of  which  somewhat  resembles  a  smjJl  melon. 

In  Travancore,  along  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  on  the  sea-beach, 
the  dense  forest  of  cocoa-nut  trees  is  surprising,  in  some  places  not  a 
spot  of  earth  to  be  seen  unoccupied,  nor  scarcely  a  house  visible 
through  the  crowded  plantations.  There  seems  no  end  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  until,  ultimately,  one  gets  rather  tired  of  the  monotony, 
valuable  as  are  the  trees  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  monsoon  floods, 
some  of  these  places  look  like  large  sheets  of  water  studded  mth 
small  islands  full  of  cocoa-nut  trees  and  human  habitations. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut  ext^ds  over  the  whole  State, 
which  has  hence  been  facetiously  called  cocoa-nut  core.  The  present 
number  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifteen  millions.    These  are 

ft 

almost  invariably  too  closely  planted  to  obtain  full  advantage  of  sun 
and  air. 

The  soils  best  suited  for  the  cocoaruut  are  the  sea-shore,  the  banks 
and  alluvium  of  rivers,  and  level  lands  exposed  to  the  sea-breeze— 
these  conditions  abound  in  Travancore.  Inland  on  the  mountains 
the  cocoa-nut  will  grow,  but  not  bear  fruit,  deteriorating  as  it 
recedes  from  the  coast.  The  young  plants  generally  require  watering 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  must  be  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  cattle  until  they  rise  some  feet  above  the  ground.  Ashes 
are  applied  as  manure  at  the  beginning  of  the  wBt  season,  and  the 
ground  opened  about  the  mots  of  the  trees,  which  come  into  bearing 
some  eight  or  ten  years  after  planting.  To  natives  this  is  one  of  the 
most  easily  managed  and  most  remunerative  products  of  the  country 
—perhaps,  as  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  almost  too  easy  fbr  enfbrcing 
habits  of  industry  and  peitoevorance.    They  have  but  to  put  down 
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the  nuts,  and  guard  the  trees  more  or  lees  while  attending  to  their 
other  employmentfly  and,  in  dae  ooorsei  a  permanent  and  profitable 
plantation  is  created.  Europeans,  howeyer,  seldom  attempt  such  an 
inveetment,  and  few  who  have  done  so  have  suooeeded  in  it. 

For  new  plantaUonSj  waste  lands  are  usually  taken  up.  Within 
the  last  twentjr  or  thirty  years  muoh  land,  otherwise  worthless,  has 
been  reclaimed  along  the  sandy  sea-coast,  and  many  trees  hare  been 
planted  on  either  side  of  new  roads  opening  up  into  the  interior. 
To  purchase  a  plantation,  however,  is  a  more  costly  undertaSking. 
The  value  of  such  property,  of  course,  varies  greatly  according  to 
situation  and  productiveness.  The  price  of  100  ordinary  trees  in  the 
southern  parts  may  be  stated  at  about  400  rupeee.  These  would 
produce,  at  a  very  low  estimate,  say  2,400  nuts,  value  34  rupees^ 
annually. 

The  kemela  are  dried  into  eo/pra  for  the  manufacture  of  cocoa-nut 
oiL  The  copra  is  largely  eicported  to  other  parts  of  India,  as  well  as 
the  ^  oolr,"  or  fibre  surrounding  the  husk,  which  is  sent  to  Europe 
and  America. 

The  annual  value  of  the  products  of  this  palm  exported — ^nuts, 
dried  kernel  or  copra,  oU,  and  fibre — amounts  to  nearly  half  a 
minion  pounds  sterling,  besides  oil,  nuts,  timber,  and  leaves  for 
Iiome  use.  The  timber  is  not  exported,  but  split  up  and  used  for 
lafters,  and  the  leaves  are  in  great  demand  for  thatching. 
:  Thf  trees  are  sometimes  tapped  for  a  few  months  to  procure  the 
9weet  juice,  which,  boiled  while  fresh,  gives  a  palm  sugar,  and  kept 

•  day  or  two  till  it  ferments  and  becomes  toddy,  a  slightly  intoxi- 
'iitiog  drink,  somewhat  like  beer.  The  toddy  also  is  distilled  into 
tttadk,  or  native  spirits. 

'    Within  the  last  twenty  years  a  vast  extension  has  taken  place  of 
^fbe  economic  uses  to  which  the  valuable  fibre  is  put.    The  term 

#  Crir,"  usually  applied  to  this  material,  is  the  anglicised  form  of 
'  tfte  South  Indian  kayarUf  cord  or  twine.    The  fibrous  husk  or  rind 

ji§  the  cocoa-nut  is,  though  uneatable,  a  very  valoable  part  of  the 
iMes^  It  is  readily  stripped  from  the  nut,  while  yet  green,  by 
■IriHng  it  on  the  point  of  a  stake  or  iron  spike  fiuBtened  upright  in 
4i0  ground ;  and  it  is  then  at  once  steeped  in  salt  and  brackish 
^%(iter,  large  bundles  of  the  husk  being  secured  together  by 
of  netting,  or  bamboo  stakes  hi  the  water.     It  lies  for 
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seyeral  moniha,  untitha  a  ofter  portlona  of  the  husk  TOi  awaj, 
and  the  strong  fibre  alone  remains.  ThU  is  taken  oat»  beatea 
with  a  stiok  to  separate  and  clean  the  fibre,  and  twisted  with  a 
simple  rope-making  maohine  into  the  oohr  yam,  and  this  agsin  i« 
twisted  with  the  required  number  of  strands  into  rope  of  tscIoos 
thicknesses.  It  is  also  woven  into  webs  of  matting,  or  single  mati^ 
and  the  stiffer  fibres  made  into  brushes  and  other  articles  of  domestie 
utility.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to  prepare  the  fibre  from  the 
dried  husk  in  England,  but  without  sucoess. 

Much  of  the  ooir  fibre  used  in  England  is  brought  firom  OejloQf 
but  a  laige  and  increasing  quantity  is  now  exported  from  Bombay 
and  the  Western  Coast  of  India,  especially  Trayanoere  and  CocUn, 
Where  formerly  the  natives  allowed  it  to.  go  to  waste,  or  used  it  as 
fuel,  European  merchants  and  native  agents  are  prepared  to  give  a 
price  for  this  fibre,  and  the  price  is  steadily  advancing.  Of  covie 
the  supply  is  not  inexhaustible,  bu^  as  prices  rise,  it  encoumges  ths 
cultivation  generally,  and  makes  it  better  worth  while  Cor  the  eulti- 
vators  to  bring  the  fibre  to  market  even  from  some  distanoB ;  Ibitiir 
nately  for  this  traffic,  all  the  growth  of  this  palm  is  along  the  psi- 
ooast,  where  alone  the  tree  flourishes,  and  where  genermlly  there  is 
water  carriage. 

Factories  for  the  weaving  of  coir  matting  haye  been  opened  bj 
English  and  American  firms,  and  turn  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods.  The  buildings  are  in  quadrangles  or  long  rangeii,  with  inm 
roofing.  Spinning  is  not  attempted  in  these,  as  it  is  cheaper  done  by 
hand  at  the  place  where  the  fibre  is  produced.  Along  the  coasts  of 
the  backwaters  and  canals,  many  people  may  now  be  seen  buaHy 
engaged  in  scraping  and  cleaning  the  fibre,  and  twisting  it  into 
yam.  In  the  factories  the  yam  is  first  sorted  to  its  various  shadss 
and  qualities.  The  warp  is  made  by  boys  running  backwards  sad 
forwards,  then  it  is  flattened  and  smoothed  for  weaving  by  being 
ran  through  heavy  rolltrs.  The  weaving  is  laborious  work,  perfonnei 
by  men,  who   cam  two  or  three  rapees  a  wee  a  t  it.    The  wib  ii 

again  rolled  to  give  it  some  finish,  wound  securely  in  a  voD,  end 

marked.    Single  mats  are  also  &faricated. 
Large  profits  have   been  made  in  this  manu&oture  in  Indis. 

But  it  can  now  be  carried  on  so  much  better  in  England,  with  the 

madbinery  and  appliances  available  there,  that  a  great  quanti^  of 
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the  pkin  fibre  and  the  yam  is  exported  from  Travanoore.  These 
are  worked  np,  by  large  firms  hi  London  and  ekewhere.  Into  matthig 
and  other  artides,  of  varlons  patterns,  oolonrs,  and  degrees  of 
fineness.  One  firm  in  Lancaster  has  introduced  steam-loom  weaying 
of  this  fabric.  The  varioas  shades  of  fibre  are  first  oarefolly 
separated.  Cocoa-nut  matting  is  now  made  of  fine  quality,  with 
pretty  shades  of  oolouTy  natural  or  dyed,  and  in  pleasing  geometri- 
cal patterns,  so  as  to  be  available  for  higher  uses  than  the  very 
coarse  makes ;  and  the  material  is  most  durable. 

Cables  made  from  coir  bear  exposure  to  salt  water  better  than 
anything  else,  the  tannin  which  it  contains  preventing  the  fibre 
from  rotting.  They  are  exceedingly  light  and  buoyant,  as  well  as 
elaatio.  Even  the  refuse  and  broken  fibre  can  be  turned  to 
aocount  for  stuffing  mattresses,  draining  fiower-pots,  Ac^  as  no 
insects  will  touch  it.  The  demand  in  England  for  the  fibre  is 
active,  and  steadily  increasing.  Scarcely  enough  of  the  raw  material 
can  be  procured  to  keep  the  present  machinery  going.  Cocoa-nut 
fibre  is  so  durable,  useful,  and  economical  a  material  that  a  great 
future  is  assuredly  before  the  industry ;  and,  as  prices  rise,  the 
natives  will  pay  increasing  attention  to  the  collection  of  the  whole 
amount  produced,  and  to  its  careful  preparation.* 


THE  DARK  PLACES  OF  THE  EARTH. 

Ths  Rev.  D.  Cabneoib,  who  left  England  for  Matebele  Land  in  the 
spring  of  last  year,  announcing  his  arrival  at  his  appointed  station,  Hope 
Fountain,  seven  months  from  that  date,  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  You  told  me  once  in  one  of  your  letters  that  the  South  African  field 
was  very  *  dry  and  parched '  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  that  I  now  really 
believe,  after  what  I  have  seen  of  our  Mission  stations  in  Bechwana  Land, 
and  more  especially  in  Matebele  country.  I  now  feel,  as  I  never  did  before, 
that  I  am  a  missionary  in  a  heathen  land, '  where  vine  and  fig  tree  flourish 
and  only  man  is  vile.'  What  little  I  have  seen  of  the  people  is  not  very 
attractive  or  inviting.  Just  the  other  day,  one  man  came  and  told  me 
that  he  liked  me  very  much,  and  then  asked  ior  a  sheep's  skin  which  I 
had  lying  on  the  floor  of  my  room.  Of  course  I  did  not  give  him  it  But 
of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  I  will  be  able  to  tell  yon  after  I 
have  lived  among  them  for  some  time.  I  had  hoped  to  preach  my  flrst 
sermon  at  Sentabele  on  the  first  Sunday  of  1883 ;  but  on  account  of  so 
much  other  work  in  arranging  things,  in  fitting  up  my  pack-house  to  live 
in,  &o.,  &c.,  I  fear  I  will  not  be  able  to  do  it" 

*  See  '*  Native  Life  in  Travancore,"  chaps,  xx.  and  xxiiL 
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THE  POSITION  OF  AFFAIBS  AT  TAHATAVE. 

THE  last  mail  brought  no  letters  from  the  mifl8lomu!ies  in  Mada- 
gaacar,  but  tidings  were  reoeiyed  of  the  missionary  partf 
bound  for  Madagasoar  who  sailed  from  England  on  May  25tlL  Jnst 
before  th^left  Dartmouth,  the  telegraphio  news  of  the  attack  of  the 
Frenoh  on  the  North-western  ports  of  the  island  reached  thenii 
While  fearing  worse  things,  they  heard  no  more  until  they  drew  near 
to  TamataTe,  when  the  presence  of  seyeral  French  men-of-war  and 
the  sight  of  the  tricolor  flag  flying  oyer  the  fort  instead  of  the  white 
flag  of  Madagascar  confirmed  their  worst  suspicions.  Step  by  step 
they  ascertained  the  real  position  of  affairs.  One  of  the  party  thus 
narrates  thehr  painful  experiences  i-^*^  We  were  soon  boarded  by  a 
French  customs  boat,  and  found  that  the  town  was]  under  martial 
law,  and  tliat  we  were,  in  fact,  in  French  waters  and  sulgect  to 
French  authority.  From  an  English  naval  officer  we  learned  a  more 
painful  piece  of  news — ^yis.,  that  our  fHend  and  Ixother  missionary  l£r. 
O.  A.  Shaw  had  been  talcen  prisoner  by  the  French  on  a  charge  of 
communicating  with  and  assisting  the  Horas,  and  had  been  Ibr  ten 
days  under  dose  arrest  on  board  the  JTt^re  transport  In  the  harbour. 
We  were  all  greatly  troubled  at  the  news  about  lUc.  Shaw,  and  at  the 
extreme  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  wife,  who  had  been  our  fellow- 
passenger  from  England.  Acting  on  advice  given,  Mrs.  Siiaw 
sought  an  interview  with  Admiral  Pierre,  and  went  on  board  the 
flag-ship.  La  Flare,  for  this  purpose.  Bat  she  received  a  refussl  to 
each  of  her  requests — ^vlz.,  that  she  might  come  and  stay  with  Mr. 
Shaw ;  or  that  she  might  have  a  short  Interview  with  him ;  or  that 
she  might  stay  on  shore  unUl  something  was  decided  about  her 
husband.  Farther,  he  was  not  allowed  even  to  be  on  deck  to  oatbh 
a  glimpse  of  his  wife  as  she  was  rowed  past  the  Nietre.  In  strlkiqg 
contrast  to  this  conduct  of  the  French  has  been  that  of  the  Madagasosr 
Government  with  regard  to  the  French  subjects  resident  in  the  interior, 
which  even  the  French  themselves  allow  to  have  been  admhaUe. 
From  careful  inquiries  It  cannot  be  found  that  Mr.  Shaw's  oflbooe 
has  been  more  than  taking  care  of  the  property  of  many  of  Us 
personal  friends — ^Hova  oflScem — ^who  were  members  of  the  dhoroh 
under  his  charge,  and  that  during  the  bombardment,  whlk  be  wss 
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at  a  friend's  honae,  thinkiiig  that  he  might  be  of  serrioe  in  attending 
to  the  wonnded,  hie  eervants  aUowed  several  of  their  friends  to  take 
refnge  in  the  mission-house^  neither  they  nor  he  snpposhng  that  this 
was  any  offenoe.  Mr.  SliaVs  papers  and  letters  have  all  been  seized, 
and  his  house  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  French|  and  is  now 
an  advanoed  outpost  of  their  pickets.  While  he  is  allowed  a  little 
more  liberty  tlian  at  first,  he  is  still  kept  a  oloae  prisoner  to  his 
cabin,  and  is  not  permitted  to  go  on  deck.  His  servants  were  taken 
prisoners  with  him,  and  are  kept  at  hard  work  on  the  Mevrt" 

Communication  with  the  interior  by  letter  or  otherwise,  if  not 
wholly  stopped,  is  at  least  very  uncertain.  The  option  of  any  of  the 
missionary  party  landing  at  Tamatave  was  denied  them.  The  captain 
of  the  Teasel  in  which  they  arrived  was  informed  by  the  commandant 
that  it  was  positively  forbidden  for  a  single  passenger  to  land  or  for 
any  caigo  to  be  discharged,  and  that  all  were  to  go  on  to  Mauritius. 

None  of  the  missionaries  from  the  capital,  who  were  expected  to  be 
at  Tamatave  to  leave  for  England  in  the  Taymauth  CoiUe^  had  arrived 
there,  but  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  come  down  to  the  coast, 
but,  not  being  permitted  to  enter  Tamatave,  had  halted  at  Ivondro, 
eight  miles  south  of  that  place. 

The  sad  narrative  continues  : — ''  I  cannot  teU  you  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment we  felt  at  leaving  Tamatave  thus — our  brother  missionary 
a  close  prisoner  on  board  a  French  man-of-war,  the  native  town  burn- 
ing, and  several  European  houses  wrapped  in  flames,  all  possibility 
of  our  proceeding  to  our  work  at  an  end  for  the  present,  and  the 
country  exposed  to  war  and  all  its  attendant  evils  and  miseries." 

Not  being  allowed  to  land  at  Tamatave,  the  whole  party,  including 
Mrs.  Shaw,  proceeded  in  the  Taymouth  Ocutle  to  Mauritius,  and  at  the 
date  of  their  letter,  July  14tb,  had  found  suitable  accommodation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Louis,  in  an  elevated  and  healthy  position. 
Here,  for  the  present,  hindered  from  proceeding  to  their  appointed 
field  of  effort,  they  will  remain,  embracing  every  opportunity  which 
may  offer  of  engaging  in  Christian  work,  either  in  Malagasy  or 
English.  In  this  time  of  painftil  suspense,  they  especially  Mrs.  Shaw* 
will  be  kindly  remembered  with  sincere  sympathy  in  prayer  by 
very  many  friends  who  are  watching  events  with  much  anxiety. 

The  prospect  is  dark,  but  the  prayers  of  the  Church  of  God  are 
before  Him,  and  Hts  people's  part  is  in  fkith  to  wait  for  and  ex- 
pect that  deliverance  whldi  He,  in  His  time,  will  bring  about 
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Bt  ths  Rxv.  E.  p.  Biob,  BJL 
WORK  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

THE  plan  adopted  in  itaxieratio&  dorlog  the  past  year  has  been  to 
make  one  of  the  out-stations  the  objective  in  eaeh  toQr-**to 
preach  in  the  towns  and  Tillages  Ijing  on  the  road  toward  it — apsnd 
some  time  at  the  oat-station  itself — and  then  retam  by  a  different 
route.  In  this  way,  touring  one  month  to  the  North,  another  numth 
to  the  East,  and  a  third  to  the  South,  each  out-station  and  the  prin- 
cipal interveDiog  places  have  been  yisited  once  in  three  mcnths. 
The  following  are  notes  of  the  work  done  at  the  out^stations. 

1.  Kolar. — Forty-two  miles  E.N.E.  of  Bangalore.  E?angdiit 
Arogyam  resided  here^  throughout  the  year.  For  oertidn  roasonB 
street-preaching  has  not  been  so  successful  as  in  previoas  yeacsi  and 
it  became  impossible  to  obtain  quiet  and  attentive  aodienoes  in 
public  places.  Any  loss  in  this  respect  has,  howeyer,  been  amply 
made  up  for  by  house-to-house  visitation.  At  all  times  the  quiet  and 
earnest  statement  of  the  truth  to  small  groups  of  six,  and  ten,  and 
twelve,  in  the  courtyard  of  a  private  house,  has  been  one  of  the  msst 
effective  of  missionary  methods.  It  is  always  orderly,  and  it  afibdb 
no  provocation  to  profitless  and  obstinate  arguing.  The  heaiecs 
speak  with  the  respect  due  to  a  visitor,  and  the  fcankness  inspired 
by  privacy.  There  is  less  of  random  firing,  more  opportunity  of  per- 
Bonal  dealing,  a  better  chance  of  removing  misconceptions,  and  more 
scope  for  the  manifestation  of  kindly  feelings  and  the  growth  of 
mutual  friendship.  Moreover,  it  has  this  further  advantage,  that  the 
female  members  of  the  household  are  within  hearing.  A  great  deal 
of  this  kind  of  work  has  been  done  at  Eolar,  and  with  reiy 
encouraging  results. 

The  educated  Hindoos  of  the  town— principally  Qovemment  officials 
and  clerks  in  Qovemment  offices — ^have  shown  themselves  rery  ready 
to  welcome  these  visits,  and  much  time  has  been  devoted  to  them. 
Many  of  them  have  purchased  English  lectures,  and  pamphlets  on 
Christian  truth ;  some  have  bought  Bibles  and  Testaments,  and  are 
reading  such  books  as  **  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ; "  and  several  have 
expressed  extreme  interest  in  reading  the  story  of  the  **  Mjesiooaiy 
on  the  Ganges,**  written  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mullens.    Qn  two  oooMfcins 
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they  aflsemUed  in  oonslderable  numbers  to  listen  to  English  leotures 
which  I  delivered  to  them— one  on  *'  Prayer/'  and  the  other  entitled 
"No  Cross,  no  Crown." 

The  annual  festivals  held  at  Yanaraai  (nine  miles  north  of  Eolar) 
and  Bowringpet  (eleven  miles  south)  were  visited,  and  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  to  many  thousands  assembled  from  a  wide  tract 
of  country.  The  former  festival  lasts  eleven  days,  and  the  latter 
seven  days.  I'lie  religions  centre  of  the  Yanarasl  festival  is  a  small 
temple  in  the  centre  of  a  tope  or  grove  of  trees;  and  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees,  and  in  the  open  fields  around,  the  pilgrims  encamp. 
All  the  ecessaries  of  a  Hindoo  viUager^s  life  can  be  obtained  at  rows 
of  temporary  stalls  erected  at  the  fair  by  the  shopkeepers  of  neigh- 
bouring towns.  The  people  assembled  at  this  festival  were  chiefly  of 
Sudra  castes,  and  numbered  about  8,000. 

2.  C^iUa  BaUapura. — ^Tliirty-five  miles  north  of  Bangalore.  The 
work  at  this  important  out-station  has  continued  to  be  under  the  care 
of  catechist  Samson  David,  who  has  laboured  faithfully  and  indus- 
triously. He  has  preached  daily  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  has 
visited,  over  and  over  again,  all  the  villages  within  a  radius  of  six . 
milea.  The  consequence  has  been  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  all  castes,  notably  of  the  Brahmins  and 
merchant  classes,  and  the  arising  of  a  very  encouraging  sphrit  of 
inquiry  respecting  the  way  of  salvation  and  the  truths  of  the 
CSuistian  religion.  Not  a  few  seem  prepared  to  accept  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.  He  has  now  the  additional  aid  of  a  colporteur,  who 
eao  visit  places  at  greater  distances,  and  disseminate  Bible  portions 
and  Christian  literature,  not  only  in  the  larger  and  nearer  villages, 
but  also  in  the  unvisited  nooks  and  comers  of  the  district. 

There  are  but  few  Eoglish-speaking  Hindoo  officials  at  Cliikka 
Ball^iura,  but  these  have  always  been  friendly,  and  willing  to  hear 
the  OospeL  Twice  during  the  year  they  gathered  together  to  listen 
to  English  lectures — one  by  myself,  and  the  other  on  ''  Formalism," 
by  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Walton,  who  Undly  paid  a  visit  to  Chikka  Balla- 
pura  for  this  purpose. 

3.  JfaZ«r.-^Twenty-four  miles  east  of  Bangalore.  We  have  here 
a  bcjsf  sdiool  of  about  sixty  pupils,  and  a  girls'  school  of  twenty*five 
pupOe.  Theee  have  both  continued  during  the  year  much  as  In  the 
previoua  year.    The  lower  classes  gave  every  satisfaction,  but  in  the 
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highest  (dass,  in  which  EDgliah  is  taughti  the  attendamoe  is  small, 
and  xnBnj  of  the  most  intelligent  boys  have  left  the  town.  Mslar 
has  hitheito  been  the  head-quarteis  of  a  Taluq,  bnty  as  it  has  now 
been  rednoed  to  a  lower  gradep  this  is  likely  still  fbrther  to  sffidot  the 
prospeots  of  the  sohool,  as  it  decreases  the  oommeroial  and  poUtiosl 
importance  of  the  town. 

4.  Anekal. — ^Twenty-two  miles  south  of  Bangaloore.  The  boys' 
school  here,  containing  about  eighty  pupils,  has  maintained  its  posir 
tion,  and  the  Eaglbh  olasSi  commenced  in  1881,  has  increased  in 
numbers  and  efficiency.  It  has  been  under  the  superintendence  of 
evangelist  Josiah,  who,  however,  has  only  spent  a  portion  of  each 
month  there.  Much  more  requires  to  be  done  for  the  woxking  of 
this  important  to?m  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  will  be  done  as  soon 
as  arrangements  to  that  effect  can  be  made.  Some  of  Mr.  Josiah's 
time  has  been  usefully  employed  in  literary  work,  and  a  Ganarese 
translation  made  by  him  of  a  work  entitled  "  Romanism  Weighed/ 
has  just  issued  firom  the  press.  Being  written  in  a  temperate 
Christian  spirit,  it  is  likely  to  proye  useful  both  to  Brotestant 
Christians  and  to  the  Roman  Oatholics,  with  whom  many  of  them  are 
connected. 

5.  2>om«tiik2ra.— Fourteen  miles  south-east  of  Bangalore.  No 
CYangelist  has  resided  here  during  the  year,  but  it  has  been  Tisited 
as  often  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The  school,  containiQg 
about  fifty  pupils,  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  but  we  are  put  to 
much  expense  and  inconvenience  for  want  of  a  suitable  school-^honaa 
The  people  of  the  village  and  neighbouriiood  have  long  been  friendly 
to  the  Qospel,  and  never  more  so  than  now.  Some  of  them  are  not 
far  from  the  Kingdom. 

Speaking  of  the  dtdriet  work  in  general^  we  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  continued  improvement  in  public  opinion  respecting  Christ 
and  Christianity.  Those  who  once  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Ckispel, 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  malign  the  preachers,  are  now  IHendly 
and  sympathetic,  and  invite  others  to  listen  to  our  teaching.  Those 
whose  thoughts  on  things  religious  were  a  few  years  ago  made  up 
principally  of  absurd  Puranic  legends  of  gods  and  goddeesea  in  the 
form  of  grotesque  monsters  disporting  themselves  like  very  indifferent 
men  and  women,  seem  to  have  forgotten  these  stories  like  a  dream  ai 
daybreak,  and  make  sober  inquiries  about  sin  and  salvation*    Some 
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are  intelligenily  Btadying  the  Bible.  OQieny  who  recently  were  quite 
worldly  and  indifferent,  have  been  ronaed  to  aerionB  thought,  and 
will  patiently  listen  to  lengthy  ezpodtions  of  the  truth,  and  earnest 
calls  to  Tepentanoe,  with  every  mark  on  their  countenances  of  earnest 
and  rapt  attention.  A  few  are  discussing  the  duty  of  identifying 
themselves  with  the  Christian  Church.  Although,  as  yet,  it  has  not 
been  given  to  us  to  show  much  in  reaping,  I  think  the  harvest  cannot 
be  hat  distant.  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  never  have  I  known 
greater  promise  of  an  early  ingathering  of  Christian  fruit  in  this 
district  than  at  the  present  moment 

The  Hindoos  have  for  so  many  ages,  and  so  universaUy,  been  habitu- 
ated to  sever  religion  from  morality,  and  knowledge  from  action, 
that  the  task  of  the  Christian  missionary  Is  no  easy  one.  The  one 
thing  which  we  find  generally  wanting  among  the  Hindoos,  and  which 
we  desiderate  most  of  all,  is  a  deep  sense  of  personal  sin,  and  of  its 
evil.  Title  can,  of  course,  be  only  produced  by  the  Hol^  Spirit  of 
God,  but,  so  frr  as  it  depends  on  human  agency.  It  is  the  great  aim 
of  our  preaching,  and  the  chief  subject  of  our  prayers.  This  kind 
of  preaching,  however,  is  by  far  the  most  difficult  to  attain.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  demolish  Hlndooism  than  to  produce  faith  in 
Christianity,  so  much  easier  to  teach  an-  Intellectual  system  of  doc* 
trine  than  to  impart  the  principle  of  life  eternal,  to  gain  the  assent 
of  the  reason  to  truths  abaiU  sin  and  God,  than  to  awaken  godly 
purposes,  and  constraining  love  to  the  Heavenly  Father,  that  we  need 
to  be  continually  on  the  watch  not  to  drift  away  from  dependence  on 
the  working  of  the  Spirit,  or  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  to 
reliance  upon  mere  human  arguments. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  numerous  cases,  either  typical  of  whole 
dasaes,  or  otherwise  interesting,  which  are  constantly  met  with. 
They  will  serve  to  give  some  glimpses  into  the  details  of  our  work- 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  characters  we  come  into  contact  with— and 
also  to  show  the  transition  of  thought,  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  the 
restless  preparation  for  a  fast  approaching  change  which  is  profoundly 
stirring  the  whole  Hindoo  community. 

A  colporteur,  passing  through  the  streets  of  an  outnitation  where 
we  have  a  school  was  startled  to  hear  from  one  of  the  houses  the 
vdoe  of  a  boy,  saying,  **  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  well  I  Lord  Jesus, 
make  me  well !  ^    He  found  that  It  was  one  of  the  boys  attend* 
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iag  the  midaioa  sohool,  and  who  had  been  laid  up  by  an  at^aok 
of  amall-pox.  The  grandfather  and  gaardian  of  this  boy  has  long 
oeased  towonhip  idob^and  he  disttnetly  oonfeeaM  to  me  Inawhisper 
that  he  and  othen  with  hhn  are  diflolplea  of  Jeaoa  only. 

The  wife  of  a  Brahmfai  writes  oooaatonaDy  to  a  ChriaUaa  yoong 
woman  who  is  her  ^end,  and  from  whom  she  has  learnt  mnoh  of 
the  Gospel.  One  of  these  letters,  beautiftiliy  embroidered  on  doth 
with  red  and  yeliow  thread,  and  adorned  ronnd  the  edges  with 
yarious  designs,  runs  as  follows: — ''To  B. — ^As  oar  Lord  Jesiis 
suffered  many  tilings  for  us,  and  died  npon  the  Gross,  and  thus 
obtained  salvation  for  us,  let  ns  gdn  the  (brgiTeness  of  onr  sins, 

and  try  to  be   His  ohildren*     Amen.     S ^'s  salaam."     The 

patienoe  required  in  order  to  work  this  piece  of  embroidery  shows 
that  her  mind  delighted  to  dwell  on  the  truths  it  ezpreosed.  In 
another  pencil  note  she  says: — *'Tour  love  must  erer  remahi 
unchanged  towards  me.  But  especially  may  Ood  grant  that  whidi' 
is  best  of  all — ^vis.,  to  belieye  in  the  Lord,  to  know  His  way,  and  to 
learn  to  walk  in  holiness."  Her  husband  has  long  been  conylneed  of 
the  truth  of  Ohristianity,  and  has  abandoned  idolatry,  but  he  is  akme 
in  a  town  where  there  is  no  Christian  community,  and  he  lacks  the 
courage  and  intense  earnestness  to  enable  him  to  stand  alone. 

One  who  has  shown  much  interest  in  our  preaching  in  a  certain 
yillage  is  a  Korachar.  The.Eorachars  are  a  sort  of  gipsy  casts, 
whose  less  nomadic  members  dwell  in  yery  primitiye  little  huts,  and 
liye  by  making  mats  and  baskets.  This  man,  although  unable  to 
read,  is  a  poet  bom,  and  is  able  to  sing  with  great  effect  a  large 
number  of  Ijrics,  either  original  or  learnt.  Most  of  these  are  of  a 
Pantheistic  or  Theistio  character.  He  has  welcomed  and  often 
accompanied  the  eyaogelist,  and 'shows  great  sympathy  with  the 
teachings  of  the  GospeL  If  he  can  be  brought  to  accept  it  in  its 
whole  spirit,  he  ought  to  proye  a  yery  effectiye  preacher  to  the 
illiterate  classes.  We  often  fear  that  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  yillagers  for  his  poetic  gifts  is  likely  to  proye  a  snare  to 
him.  He  is  called  by  them  swoani  (a  title  usually  giyen  mily  to 
Brahmins),  and  apparently  thinks  himself  a  jmani  (man  of  nh 
insight— a  sage),  better  acquainted  with  Ood  than  others  are.  May 
he  yet  be  led  to  lay  his  gifts  at  the  feet  of  Ohrlsty  and  to  gloili^ 
them  by  so  doing  I 
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VI.— IJarlrarism  m  Central  Jfm 

Bt  the  BsV.  W,  OaiFFITHy  OF  UOUHA. 

CAMERON,  in  his  work  <' Aoroas  Afrioa  '^  (toL  ii.,  p.  110),  has 
referred  to  some  of  the  barbarous  oustoms  practised  by  the 
Wama  tribe. 

Many  of.  the  BaluTa  people  (for  that  is  their  oorrect  name)  having 
from  time  to  time,  and  from  various  parts,  visited  the  Mission,  I  have 
had  many  opportunities  of  making  myself  acquainted  With  their 
beiiefr  and  customs.  I  have  verified  and  enlarged  the  information 
obtained  by  Oommander  OameroD,  and  have  endeavoured  to  oonvinoe 
some  of  those  people  of  the  wickedness  of  such  practices. 

Throughout  the  country  of  Urua  there  are  a  large  number  of  lakes, 
big  and  small,  and  other  bodies  of  running  and  stagnant  water ;  and 
all  these  lakes  and  bodies  of  water  are  supposed  to  be  the  abode  of 
powerful  spirits.  To  these  invisible  beings  is  attributed  all  evils, 
sioknesses,  and  miaforttmes,  and  also  everything  good  and  fortunate. 
Attributing  such  might  to  these  spirits,  the  people  endeavour  to 
paoify  them  through  sacrifices,  and  the  victims  for  these  sacrifices 
are  human  beings.  In  this  way  some  thousands  of  people  are  sacri- 
ficed every  year  tliroughout  the  vast  kingdom  of  Urua.  If  the  spirit 
is  supposed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  living  relatives,  the  diviner  is 
called,  and  upon  his  advice  a  child  or  a  slave  is  first  put  to  death 
with  an  ivory  club,  and  then  cast  into  the  water  to  the  angry  god. 

When  human  beings  are  not  sacrificed,  offerings  of  beads,  fibre- 
doth,  dM>.,  are  made. 

This  sacredness  assigned  to  these  lakes  probably  accounts  for  the 
difficulty  travellers  have  found  in  getting  access  to  them,  and  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  the  custom  of  burying  chiefs  and  people  of  rank 
on  lake  shores  and  the  banks  of  rivers.  A  grave  is  dag  near  the 
water  where  the  mummy  (for  such  it  really  is — corpses  being 
generally  preserved  before  burial)  is  placed,  and  the  water  that  was 
banked  up  is  let  into  it.  When  a  royal  person  is  buried,  so  many 
wives  are  buried  alive  with  him,  and  so  many  slaves  put  to  death  on 
the  spot  as  attendants  to  accompany  him  to  the  spiritual  world.  This 
ceremony  would  be  repeated  the  following  year,  and  for  as  many 
years  as  the  people  may  think  necessary,  and  also  on  particular  occa- 
sions when  by  speoial  circumstances  they  would  be  remioded  of  their 
duty. 
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K0TZ8  OF   THE  MONTH. 


1.  DEPARTURE. 

Dr.  J.  K.  Mackenzie,  retaming  to  Tientsin,  North  China,  embarked 
for  Shanghai,  per  steamer  Gleneoe^  July  Slat 

2.  BIRTH. 

TH0HA8.-~May  12th,  at  Yizagapatam,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the  Ber. 
Morris  Thomas,  of  a  son. 


3.  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  ROBERT  MOFFAT,  D.D. 

Like  a  shock  of  corn  folly  ripe,  oar  revered  friend  Dr.  Moffat 
has  been  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner.  He  died  at  Leigh, 
near  Tonbridge,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  August  9th,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-seven.  This  announcement  will  awaken  in  many 
minds  pleasant  recollections  of  his  kindly  tones,  his  strange  narra- 
tives of  rough  people  and  rough  experiences,  and  his  enthusiastic 
outpourings  of  a  spirit  the  missionary  ardour  of  which  was  a  veiy 
striking  characteristic  of  his  latest  as  of  his  former  "years.  Most 
truly  do  we  sympathise  with  relatives  who,  while  mourning  their 
loss,  are  rejoicing  in  lus  gain.  We  hope  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Chbonicle  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  long,  busy,  and  useful  life  of 
our  beloved  and  venerated  friend. 


4.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

Mr.Q.  H.  BoNDFiELD,  of  Spring  Hill  College,  was  ordained  asamiBWOiwy 
to  Amoy  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  Thunday, 
26th  July,  at  Steelhonse  Lane  Chapel,  Binningham.  There  was  a  large 
congregation.  Dr.  R.  W.  Dale  presided,  and  delivered  the  charge  ;  Dr. 
Deane  conducted  the  introductory  service ;  and  Dr.  Simon  asked  the 
usual  questions,  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer.  The  conditions  and 
possibilities  of  missionary  work  in  China  were  described  by  Rev.  James 
Gilmour,  M.A ,  of  Peking.  During  the  service  a  valuable  present  of  books 
was  given  Mr.  Bondfield  by  his  friends  at  Can's  Lane. 

5.  XETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  from  15th  July  to 

14th  August. 

China. — S.  K  Meech,  Peking,  June  2nd  ;  Griffith  John,  Hankow,  May 
25th  ;  Arnold  Foster,  Hankow,  May  24th  ;  J.  Macgowan,  Amoy,  June  4th ; 
J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  June  4th,  12th  ;  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hongkong,  June  21st ; 
R.  W.  Thompson,  a.s.  Amazaney  July  4th. 

IMDIA.--W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  June  17tb,  30th,  July  7th,  14th ;  J.  E. 
Payne,  Calcutta,  July  14th  ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  June  16th,  90di,  July 
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7th,  14t]i ;  J.  A.  Lamberti  Mirzapore,  Jane  16th ;  K  Gieayes,  Mirzaporoi 
July  21st ;  J.  H.  Bodden,  Almora,  July  5th»  12th  ;  Mis.  Colej,  Almora, 
June  28th ;  H.  Golej,  Almora,  July  3rd  ;  F.  Wilkinflon,  Maydias,  June 
14th,  Jnlj  7th ;  M.  Phillips,  Snnkexry  dioog,  June  23  ;  W.  M.  Jones, 
Coimbatoor,  June  27th ;  B.  lUce,  Bangalore,  June  16th,  July  14th  ;  J.  G. 
Hawker,  Belgaum,  July  20th ;  J.  Smith,  Belgaum,  June  30th ;  Morris 
Thomas,  Vizagapatam,  June  29ih  ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  June  28th,  July 
6th  (two  letters). 

Madagasgab. — J.  Richardson,  Antananarivo,  May  31st ;  W.  £.  Ck>usins, 
Antananaiivo,  May  29th  and  3l8t ;  J.  Sibree,  Mauritius,  July  14th ; 
J.  A.  Houlder,  Mauritius,  July  13th ;  J.  C.  Thome,  Mauritius,  July  7th, 
14ih ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Tamatave,  June  16th ;  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mauritius,  July 
14th. 

Afmoa.— W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  July  3rd,  17th ;  W.  Ashton, 
Barkly,  July  20th ;  Capt.  Hore,  Ujiji,  April  27th  ;  W.  C.  Willoughby, 
Urambo,  May  11th;  T.  F.  Shaw,  Uranibo,  May  11th;  J.  Roxburgh, 
Mandala,  May  12th  and  21st,  June  16th,  July  3rd. 

WiBBT  Indies.— J.  Foreman,  Demerara,  July  4Ul 

South  Sbas.— K  Y.  Cooper,  Huahine,  May  24th  ;  W.  W.  Gill,  Raro- 
tonga,  May  9th  ;  J.  J.  E.  Hutchin,  Rarotonga,  May  4th  ;  S.  H.  Davies, 
Savaii,  April  3rd  ;  W.  E.  Clarke,  Upolu,  April  6th ;  T.  Powell,  Upolu, 
March  28th ;  S.  M.  Creagh,  Sydney,  May  17th  ;  S.  Maciarlane,  New 
Guinea,  May  23rd,  June  2l8t ;  W.  G.  Lawes,  Port  Moresby,  June  11th  ; 
J.  Chalmers,  Cooktown,  June  25th  ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  May  28th  ; 
A.  W.  Murray,  Sydney,  June  8th. 
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From  May  1st  to  August  13(A^ 


LOWOOff. 
W.Oooke,SMi 100   0   0 

A  fktad  oa  a  Joumj  11    0   0 

W.  O.  0«1]niraii4,  ba.  10   0   0 
Do.,  tat  Schools  IB 
ladlft 10    0   0 

P«r    Editor    of     tho 
*<OhrlstUB World"..  10    8    0 


A  Friond,  tar  Part  M«r^ 

dot     and     PrMont 


10  10    0 


"J.W.A."    10    0    0 


AVHaad 


.t..  10    0    0 


JoMph  Klag,  Biq. 
Xn.  Joaoph  XIac. 


10    0    0 
10    0 


Mrs.  AtaraRaakor ....  0   0   0 

n.  O.*    ■■.«..••.•..».  *    V    0 

TIM  MiMaa  SaBlth   ....  COO 

**».». a". tf"  0    0    0 


u 


V.  B.  A«  ..•.•.•*..•.    300 


Par  Mn.  Bnnlaa 17   0 

Bar.  P.  8.  Turaer,  B. A   S    1   0 
Xxa.*XlMDixoa....    ISO 


"  8.  M./*  In  Mamory  of 
a  Oapartad  Pciead  ..ISO 


u 


s. Za     .........••.».    a    w    u 


Mr  A.  T.  Allen. 


110 


H.  W.  SmUhart,  Eiq...    110 


Mra.  Oramliona 110 

"AL."  


1    1    0 


Ber.T.  ;euUar 1    1    0 

B.  B.  WiUiaau,  Emi.  ..    10    0 
"  A  ThaakoAriog  *  ..100 

▲  Wrlla,B*q 1    0    0 

7.T.li0T0da)r,Bn**-.*    1   0   o 


1883. 
••  W.  A-  (boa) 0  11    0 

"H.     H.,"     tar    ICia. 
Kaekar'a  8ch.,Na7oo>   0  10   • 

MlaiStebb 0  10   0 


"J. P.O." 0  10  0 


Sala  of  Work  bj  Mra. 
8.  R.  Scott,  tor  Fa- 


0    8    0 


*'A  D.".. 
A.  B.  Lacj 


^AfMyCfta..... n  IS    7 

.dcteM— 

A  PrieBd,fi>r  Widows* 

Pond 0  10    0 

Do.,  for  Mr.  Hore'a 

Boat too 

Do.,forFam.  MlM.    10   0 


M^rkimg 


0    1    9 


Mist 
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ButUrua ••    4   0  • 

JUHUt  M90ih.    LaAkM* 

ZMWBftVoik  10    0  0 

IMkoptitaU  CkA »    «  ^ 

BtecftfcMtA •••  11  10  0 

SmrmtAA  • IS    0    8 

■i    <     ■■' 

CftMhim«—  *    .  * 

BeT.  C.S.Uayo  ....  «   1  0 
Do.,  ItoT  flcliooli  "t 

jragexcoU 0  1<>  • 

jl^fg , MOO 

ClffpiiMifMul    Trinity 
Pra»b7t«rimnCh.,Fut  ..    ^   ^ 
OoUectlon  H    »   ^ 

W^Byka/uid  Vkinllr   1   •   0 

CU^land»Cha m<  ^ 

C6Ui»r*$Bmt»   %    fi    ^ 

Mn.HaTdai 1  10  0 

OcoTge  St-.W.  Pod, 

Baq *    •  • 

Triaity     Ch.,    JcAn  .    .  . 

MaMTyBtq... •    »  P 

(Vo«4mi  (5oii<i^).. M  »   * 

^tOiiiti  .• M    8   S 

« ^  Tbankofltoiiif 
ilnr  MarelM  dvrivg 
an  nine*;;  «« 
Tenul*  MlatoM  >•  MOO 

XiliUnK «0    •    » 

BtktrBtrmi >    1    • 

JlncMcy—    ^^^    . 
-WoikiAg  Fnity,  ft)r 

MX*.  B.  ThadMoa  SS    0    0 
I>o./arlfn.  Hewlett  »0   0   0 

JbrM<sai.Q«eeii*«B4.  M    7    0 

OrmmiA.    Mate  Hill   80JI 

jraeniMrtMM.    Albion 
Ch.  Cboxei) »  1»    .0 

Oong.Clu 80    6    0 

I>o..T.OeolICttxiren, 

Scq *.  10    0    0 

HeatbBt.   WOO 

SwOowtCha 14    8  0 

ir«rby 5trMl, Bow  ....  H  K  < 

2E4if«r«<ocJk  Cka 88    »  0 

ITt^Mnry  Q««rfr«iU  C».  «  1«  8 

HflVM  Jfimon,  Cft«fii«r    .    ^    ^ 
kiiM«y.    Box 8    8    0 

SorhwmChm.—  ^    «    « 

Mr.Walten  ?•   °    5 

Boxes  "    '    0 

fo«»«)M»  '  »  ^* 

jfjlc  jmI  Jr«w  iVMm  ..     4  10 

Xm»  CMb^i.     Anx. ....  81  •  10 

jrMffVi8«niaef«  „,,....  88  8    7 


POHZBIBUTIOVS. 

irenMod  CSmnt) M  W   4 

Jlbr«(M4(Ania>  11  18    8 

Cgtrdmtmd.    8«b|.....    1110 

OrMifcArMi 8    8    0 

Ftekhmm  By«.    Uadea 
GroTe  rT; ion   • 

TOpfim    raOtmf     ■»•»,.    ^ 

hmtMCA. 7    8    0 

JPcytar.    Trinity  Cha...  18  11    8 

i*MiiMy.    OatorABd. ..    8  M    8 

Jt4iM^jrMMrMilC&...    8  11  11 

mUkwumi.     Anx.,    fbr 
SenaaaMiaitoik 88   8    7 

A./<AM'cireoJ  a  18   • 

A.  MmUhiMf  Miuionmnf 
OwiU    0    8    8 

aUkmp.    Mr.Bbta  ....    110 

8&9tr8tr4H 18    1    0 

AionVmCftik   8  14    8 

SmOkwrnrk  Briig*  Soad. 
WelshCH 18   0 

A^MMyJfMi^ k..  18    0    0 

filrfXftMl  HOI.  I^adlef* 
Working  Meeting,  fi>r 
lUehel,.      OQ.workar 
with    Ulm    Brawn.       ^   ^ 
--  "        , ,  18    8   0 

■*  A  Friend/' 
forNgabe  88   0    0 

gtrf*<Hei»d  C»e. •    8    0    0 

Sutton.   Mn.Becgtn..    0  18    0 

Ihomttm  HmA  (JTmO    8  18  18 

XHvorChm 88  18  11 

FWtikMutev.  KanhSt.   110   0 

Wmnttrnd    18    78 

WMBmm.  BriekMde 
Cha. ..•    *    »    » 

WkiU>fUU  fUMfMKb  ..  18    8    8 

Wimtkmort  HiU.  TOr 
iridowa'Vnnd 8  10  8 

Wttd/brd.  00^.  Oh., 
for  NatlTO  Teacher, 
Edwar«  Woodltaid  ..  88   0    8 

TorkStrMt 18    a    7 

OOUMntT. 

{JurrttHtm  of  MtpcH. 
atrt^ord  DMriet  Ckurch— 
Aumal  OoUeotton  ••748 

OOtttribvtion 0  10   8 

Bnndey-ichool  ......    0  11   8 

Ste  Widows' Fond..    8  10   0 

If  18    8 

"8.  8.".t. ICO   0    0 

"B.  0.,"for TanganyikalOO   0    0 

"B.  D.,"  per  Bev.  J. 
OUmoot  •.,«•..•••••    1  It    8 


Ai|(.Ck. .'  4    t  10 

»    0    0 

Mlt    0 

■"  I   ' 

Aazllluy    lit   I 

**A  OmpuoAr  ftff  r 
Ke41ed1Ci«toula 

I    10 

Oril.    by 

Hiu .'. lu.a 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

SINGE  the  publloation  of  our  September  nmnber,  the  nudl  from 
Madagaacar  has  been  deUvered  in  London,  bringing  intelligence 
from  the  capital  to  Jnly  20thy  and  from  Hauritiaa  to  Augoat  l^th.  Of 
themiesionary  party,  numbering  nineteen  individualB,  who  proceeded 
to  the  coast  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for  England,  all  returned 
to  the  capital  with  the  exception  of  the  Bev.  Gboagb  Cousins, 
the  Boy.  B.  Bbiqos,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  child.  These  friends  leaving 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tamatave,  after  a  most  trying  journey  down 
the  coast  to  Mananzabt,  secured  passages  on  board  a  small  vessel 
bound  for  Mauritius,  where  they  arrived  on  the  18th  of  August. 

Tlirough  the  public  press  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
release  of  Mr.  Shaw  from  his  unjust  and  painful  imprisonment  by 
order  of  the  French  naval  commander.  It  was  with  intense  satisfac- 
tion that,  on  the  lOth  ult,  the  Directors  received  a  letter  in  Mr.  Shaw's 
own  handwriting  (the  fiist  that  has  reached  them  'since  his  arrest), 
annoimcing  his  liberation,  after  nearly  two  months'  confinement  on 
board  the  French  war-ships  La  Nievre  and  La  Flore.  In  that  letter 
our  brother  gives  a  summary  of  events  from  the  date  of  his  arrest 
onward ;  and  his  statements,  although  necessarily  brief,  furnish  a 
conclusive  reply  to  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  late  Admiral 
Pierre  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Mauritius,  and  which 
appeared  in  the  2VW.9  of  the  llth  ult.  Mr.  Shaw  writes  as 
follows : — 

«*  On  the  Saturday  after  the  bombardment,  I  was  told  to  go  to  the  fort 
for  the  permits  for  my  servants  ;  it  being  stated  by  the  •  Maire '  that  there 
Y(9»  no  difficxilty  in  my  case  in  allowing  them,  and  they  would  be  given  at 
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once.    On  arrival  I  found  the  Maire  there  before  me,  who  accused  me  to 
the  Commandant  du  Fort  of  having  Hovas  among  my  servants,  as  the  names 
I  had  written  testified.    I  denied  it,  but  the  Conmiandant  said  '  I  keep  you 
in  arrestaiion  till  they  come  here.'    X  was  allowed  to  wriie  for  them,  but 
myself  was  placed  under  a  guard  of  four  soldiers,  and  kept  in  the  fort  till 
night,  although  my  servants  came.    At  night  I  was  sent  on  board  the 
Nievre,    Always  under  guard,  and  not  until  sixteen  days  after  (and  on  a 
Sunday,  too)^  was  I  ezamin^^  alone,  by  an  officer  appointed.    I  then  found 
that  meanwhile  the  alleged  ciiuse  of  arreat  had  been  changed,  and  now  I 
was  accused  of  having  placed  poisons  and  poisoned  '  liquids  *  in  the  vicinity 
of  my  house,  the  night  before  I  knew  a  picket  was  to  be  placed  in  my  house 
the  following  morning.    I  showed  how,  by  witnesses,  I  could  prove  this  to 
have  been  utterly  impossible,  and  that  the  state  of  my  garden  filled  with 
dibris  of  boxes,  cases,  wardrobes,  &c,  was  evidence  in  itself  that  thieves  had 
been  at  work  in  my  house  during  the  night  while  I  slept  at  Mr.  Aitken's. 
The  officer  simply  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  did  not  question  any  witness 
I  was  then  moved  on  board  the  Flore^  where  the  rigour  of  my  imprison- 
ment was  increased.    Placed  in  a  small  cabin  on  the  third  deck,  I  was 
guarded  night  and  day,  fed  on  the  rations  of  the  common  sailors,  and 
allowed  to  speak  to  no  one.    One  hour  a  day  I  was  allowed  to  walk  on 
deck.    After  twenty -two  days  I  was  again  examined  by  the  Rapporteur, 
and  now  I  found  the  specified  cause  of  detention  was  different  from  the 
formei  two.    I  was  now  accused  of  having  been  *  MahdraU  et  imprudeni^ 
r^puxling  the  pillage  of  my  dispensary,  and  that  it  was  not  sufficient  thai  I 
endeavoured  to  collect  up  all  the  bottles  ;  but  I  ought  to  have  informed  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  picket  that  there  might  be  poisons  lying  about    I 
told  my  examiner  that  I  had  informed  the  officer  of  the  pillage  of  my 
cellar  txnd  of  the  dispensary,  and  concluded  that  he  would  take  the  necessary 
precauticHM.    My  witnsesses  were  examined  privately,  but  so  long  a  time 
had  elapsed,  and  so  great  had  been  the  confusion,  that  I  was  told  they  ilid 
not  bear  out  my  statement  that  we  kept  a  watch  throughout  the  night  before 
the  picket  arrived  ;  and,  consequently,  it  was  impossible  for  me  or  my 
servants  to  have  gone  to  my  house  a  mile  (nearly)  distant     la  another 
fourteen  days  I  was  told  that  if  I  wrote  to  the  Admiral  I  maghl  now  be 
allowed  to  go  to  Mauritius  to  visit  Mrs.  Shaw,  as  prisoner  on  parole,  agreeing 
to  return  for  the  court-martial,  my  case  still  having  to  go  through  two  other 
officers'  hands  before  arriving  at  the  final  stage.     I  eagerly  seized  the 
chance  and  wrote.    I  waited  as  patiently  as  I  could,  after  being  made  to 
alter  my  letter  to  suit  their  ideas^  for  another  four  days.     I  was  then  toM 
that,  although  I  had  not  the  answer,  I  was  sure  to  go.    So  arrangements 
for  passage  were  made  without  my  being  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
shore.    Quite  late  at  night  I  was  removed  to  the  Nievre  with  my  baggage ; 
and  a  paper  shown  me,  in  which  it  was  stated  that,  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  cause  to  bring  me  before  a  court-martial,  I  was  set  at  liberty.    So 
after  two  months,  le^s  a  day  or  two,  X  %ai  d^cUre^l  innocent  without  comii  g 
to  jadgmj^t,  although  the  ground  of  complaint  was  three  iio^  al^iBgel." 
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Mr.  Shaw's  letter  is  dated  St.  Deaia^  Bourbon,  August  12th.  He 
was  then  on  his  way  to  Mauritius^  which  he  hoped  to  reaoh  on  the 
following  day.  Here  he  would  meet  Mrs.  Shaw  aad  the  rest  of  the 
outward  party,  also  the  Rev.  R.  Ward  law  TuompsoNi  the  Society's 
foreign  secretary.  From  a  telegram  despatched  by  that  gentleman 
from  Natal  on  the  1st  September,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  with 
him  on  board  the  Tajfrnouth  OasUe,  and  was  about  to  trauahip  into 
the  Garth  CasUe,  bound  for  England,  where  he  m%y  be  expected  to 
arrive  before  these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers.  Mrs.  Shaw, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  Mr.  George  Gousins  are  also  passengers 
in  the  eame  vessel. 

While  the  French  troops  are  occupying  important  positions  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar,  and  causing  anxiety  and  confusion  throughout 
the  country,  an  event  has  occurred  in  the  capital  which  may 
have  an  important  bearing  npon  the  future  history  of  the  island. 
For  many  months  past  the  health  of  the  Queen  Eanavalona  II. 
bad  not  been  good,  but  no  unusual  alarm  was  felt  on  her  behalf. 
During  the  early  days  of  July,  however,  she  became  seriously  ill, 
and  she  died  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  13th  of  that  month, 
after  a  memorable  reigu  of  fifteen  years.  Announcing  the  event,  the 
Rev.  W.  E.  Cousins  writes : — 

"She  was  the  fii-st  Ciiristian  Qiieea  of  Madagascir,  and  we  liave  every 
reason  to  believe  that  her  profession  of  Christianity  was  thoroughly  eiucere. 
Those  who  knew  her  best  agree  in  testifying  to  her  simple  and  earnest 
Christian  faith,  and  to  her  consistent  life.  During  the  troubles  of  the  past 
few  w^ecks,  she  still  maintained  her  trust  in  God,  saying  that  she  had  from 
the  beginning  rested  her  kingdom  on  Him." 

Another  correspondent  thus  writes  of  the  late  Queen : — 

"She  joined  in  the  usual  evening  prayers  on  Thursday,  and  her  last 
words  and  acts  were  a  most  beQtting  conclusion  to  the  peaceful  and 
prosperous  times  God  has  given  her  for  the  last  fifteen  ycai's.  She  declared 
that  she  died  fully  trusting  in  Jesus  Christ  as  her  Saviour.  She  begged  that 
she  should  be  buried  quickly,  so  that  no  interruption  should  happen  to  the 
preparation  for  resisting  the  French.  She  charged  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  new  Queen  to  remember  that  her  kingdom  was  resting  upon  God,  and 
that  they  were  to  continue  as  before  in  all  matters  of  religion.  She  begged 
them  to  remember  that  not  one  foot  of  her  land  was  to  be  given  to  the 
French.  She  named  her  niece,  Raz^findrahtty,  an  her  successor.  About 
two  o*clock  on  the  mnming  of  her  death,  a  violent  earthquake  shook  the 
capital  for  some  twenty  seconds/' 
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At  two  o'olook  on  the  day  of  the  Qaee&'s  decease  a  nlnie  of  eaimoii 

announoed  that  eTent,  and  the  aooeedon  of  a  snooeflBor.    Beepeotiog 

the  new  sovereigny  who  bean  the  tide  of  Ranayalona  III.,  we  have 

received  the  following  particulars  :— 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  eister  of  the  late  Qneen,  and  about  twenty 
years  of  age.  Her  mother  and  grandmother  are  still  living.  She  was  first 
educated  in  the  country  district  by  one  of  our  (L.  M.  S.)  native  teachers. 
She  then  entered  a  school  in  the  capital,  then  was  for  some  time  in  the 
school  taught  by  Miss  Gilpin,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  for 
some  years  after  was  in  the  London  Missionary  Society's  girls'  school  at 
Ambbdin  Andohalo.  She  is  clever  for  a  Malagasy,  having  been  in  the  first 
class  of  our  school  for  some  years.  She  is  well  behaved,  rather  proud  and 
haughty,  somewhat  hasty  in  speech,  and  easily  provoked.  Her  husband, 
a  relative  of  the  Queen,  died  a  few  months  ago.  She  is  childless,  and  will 
doubtless  become  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  husband  of 
the  late  Queen.*' 

Writing  from  the  capital  on  the  same  evening,  Mr.  GousinB  ob- 
serves :  **  To-night  the  town  is  a*«  quiet  as  if  nothing  extraordinary 
had  happened."  On  the  19  th  he  adds:  ''In  order  to  prevent  any 
interruption  of  the  war  preparations,  the  funeral  ceremonies  have 
been  much  curtailed.  On  Saturday  the  usual  visits  of  oondolenoe 
were  paid,  and  on  Monday,  after  a  service  in  the  Palace  chordi,  the 
body  was  removed  to  Ambohimanga.  On  Tuesday  night  the  funeral 
took  place,  and  yesterday  a  number  of  oxen  were  slaughtered.  This 
was  the  conclusion  of  the  funeral  ceremonies."  Hespecting  these 
events  the  Rev.  J.  Riohabdson  gives  the  following  more  detailed 
narrative : — 

''  On  Monday  morning,  July  16  th,  the  capital  was  crowded  with  vast 
numbers  of  people  from  a  very  early  hour.  Before  ten  o'clock  the  body  of 
the  late  Queen,  in  a  wooden  coffin,  with  thin  silver  lining  and  covered  with 
a  crimson  doth,  was  removed  from  the  great  palace,  and  to  the  playing  of 
bandp,  firing  of  rifles,  &c,  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  palace  church. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  chief  officers,  in  full  military  uniforms,  were  the 
pall  bearers,  the  Prime  Minister  being  ch^ef  mourner.  The  chapel  was 
soon  crowded,  the  foreign  residents  filling  up  one  side  of  the  church  from 
the  Queen's  pew  to  the  door.  A  very  simple  service  was  performed, 
commencing  with  the  Queen's  favourite  opening  hymn,  '  Praise  God  the 
Creator,'  given  out  by  one  of  her  chaplains,  Andrlambdlo,  accompanied  bj 
the  organ.  It  was  sung  in  tears.  The  chief  judge  then  offered  prayer,  all 
kneeling.  Then  came  another  hymn,  which  the  late  Queen  was  never 
tired  of  hearing  and  singing,  *  Come,  Holy  Ghost'  The  Scriptures  were 
then  read,  followed  by  another  prayer.  The  nwe  had  a  moat  beautiful  little 
address  from  AndriambMo,  in  which  he  passed  briefly  in  review  the  chief 
t^^U  pf  %]i»]tiJ^  Queen's  life ;  saying  how  she  was  born  m  18^  becaiyie  a 
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ChiiBtian  in  1845|  ascended  the  thione  in  1868,  was  baptized  the  same  year, 
and  how  she  had  ever  since  been  most  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  Christ's 
Kingdom.  He  said  that  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  he  had  never 
known  her  once  absent  from  family,  worship  and  reading  the  Bible  in  her 
own  room  at  evening  prayer.  How  she  had  the  chnrch  built,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
that  even  in  taking  tobacco,  as  is  the  universal  Malagasy  custom,  she  first 
gave  Qod  thanks  for  it  He  mentioned  many  little  proofs  of  her  entire 
dependence  upon  Qod,  and  her  desire  that  all  her  people  should  continue 
in  serving  the  Saviour  she  had  learned  to  love.  It  was  really  a  most 
touching  service.  There  was  another  prayer,  then  the  usual  hymn,  <  Lord 
dismiss  us  with  thy  blessing.'  The  congregation  was  deeply  moved,  and, 
from  the  Prime  Minister  downwards,  there  was  much  weeping. 

"  The  foreigners  left  the  chapel  by  the  Queen's  entrance  to  the  east,  and 
the  body  was  taken  out  by  the  west  door.  We  passed  through  the  soldiers 
and  vast  crowd,  and  went  to  the  Andoh&lo  Plain,  where  we  waited  for  the 
procession. 

"At  12.30,  the  cannons  announced  the  departure  from   the  palace. 

Three  large  boUes  of  soldiers  came  first,  with  loaded  guns  and  two  cannons. 

Then  about  fifty  officers  in  full  uniform ;  then  the  bier,  preceded  by  twenty 

men  in  black  coats  and  tall  hats,  with  white  scarves,  and  carrying  crowns 

ia  scarlet  and  gold  cardboard  at  the  top  of  long  poles  covered  with  scarlet 

cloth.    On  the  bier,  the  brass  French  half- tester  bedstead  completely 

covered  by  scarlet  cloth  and  surmounted  by  a  gold  crown,  were  stationed 

four  officers  in  uniform  at  the  four  comers,  directing  the  people  who  were 

carrying  it.    Bands  and  flags,  half-scarlet  and  half- white  joined  diagonally, 

were  stationed  on  various  intervals.    The  silk  flag  was  nearest  the  bier, 

and  all  were  surrounded  by  spearsmen  with  spears  and  shields.    The  Prime 

Minister  accompanied  the  procession  to  Andoh&lo — at  the  fire  of  muskets 

and  cannon  he  returned,  after  having  sent  a  message  of  thanks  by  one  of  the 

chief  officers  to  me.    A  company  of  soldiers  followed  the  bier,  and  then  a 

great  crowd  of  people  mourning. 

"  The  great  bulk  of  the  foreigners  dispersed  at  Andoh&lo,  but  five  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  missionaries  joined  the  procession,  and,  borne 
along  by  the  surging  thousands,  we  followed  the  procession  to  within  half- 
a-mile  of  Amb6him^nga,  the  ancient  capital,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 
to  the  north.    It  took  us  six  hours  to  do  the  journey,  and  everywhere  along 
the  rood  we  passed  crowds  of  people  sitting  by  the  roadside,  the  women 
wailing,  and  most  of  them  displaying  genuine  grief  at  the  loss  of  their 
sovereign,  the  soldiers  standing  with  reversed  arms.    No  mishap  occurred. 
The  bands  never  ceased  playing ;  the  companies  of  soldiers  kept  up  the 
firing  all  the  way  ;  and  at  sunset  we  returned,  feeling  that  we  had  paid  our 
last  token  of  respect  to  a  sovereign  who  had  endeared  herself  to  her  people, 
and  whose  memory  will  be  sweet  for  generations.    The  procession  must 
have  been  more  than  a  mde  in  length.    We  saw  vast  crowds  of  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ambbhimlmga,  and  we  could  hear  the  cannon  flringi 
for  lome  miles  on  ova  way  baok« 
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*^  The  body  lay  in  state  at  Ambbhimiuiga  on  Tuesday,  and  at  simaet  it 
was  deposited  in  the  same  vault  where  the  remains  of  the  peneeuting 
Queen  Ranayalona  I.  lie.  For  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  Madagascar 
has  a  sovereign  been  buried  in  an  old  tomb.  The  late  Queen  so  decreed  it, 
saying  that  her  people  had  enough  to  do  in  fighting  for  their  fatherland, 
and  that  they  should  get  through  her  funeral  ceremonies  as  quickly  as 
possible." 

Respecting  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  oapital,  the  mlsslontries 

write  :— 

"  As  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  here,  there  is  but  little  to  say.  We  are 
thus  far  in  no  danger,  and  suffer  only  the  minor  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  cessation  of  all  communication  with  Tamatave.  If  the  present  situation 
should  be  long  maintained,  we  shall  be  in  great  straits  for  want  of  English 
stores.  Goods  shipped  by  the  Eliezer  and  the  TaifmouJth  Galstle  have  been 
sent  to  Mauritius  or  some  other  port  The  people  are  friendly,  and  the 
xcitement  is  far  less  than  it  was.  But  we  do  not  know  from  week  to  week 
what  course  events  may  take,  and  are  consequently  in  a  state  of  much  anxiety 
and  uncertainty. 

"  On  Monday  we  intend  holding  our  annual  meeting.  Last  Thursday 
the  Congregational  Union  meeting  was  held,  and  was  well  attended.  The 
whole  of  the  meeting  was  devoted  to  addresses  and  prayers  having  a  special 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  country.  Special  prayer  meetings  are 
held  constantly,  both  in  town  and  country ;  and  though  this  may  prove  a 
sifting  time,  and  may  lessen  our  adherents,  it  seems  likely,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  lead  to  more  prayerfulness  and  dependence  on  God." 

PETITION  AGAINST  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 
Ok  the  6th  of  August  Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  M.P.,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a  petition  against  the  opium  trade  from  the  Protestant  nuasion- 
aries  in  China. 

After  pointing  out  the  connection  of  the  British  Government  with  the 
trade,  its  rapid  increase,  and  that  of  the  native  growth  of  opium,  the 
injury  done  to  commerce  and  to  the  work  of  Christian  missionaries,  &&, 
the  petition  concludes  with  the  following  prayer : — 

<*  Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray  that  your  Honourable  House 
will  early  consider  this  question  with  the  utmost  care,  take  measures  to 
remove  from  the  British  treaty  with  China  the  clause  l^ialismg  the  opium 
trade,  and  restrict  the  growth  of  the  poppy  in  India  within  the  narrowest 
possible  limits.  Tour  Honourable  House  will  thus  leave  China  free  to  deal 
with  the  gigantic  evil  which  is  eating  out  her  strength,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  remove  a  great  hindrance  to  legitimate  commerce,  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  Christian  religion  in  this  country.  We  also  implore  your 
Honourable  House  so  to  legislate  as  to  prevent  opium  from  beoonung 
as  great  a  scourge  to  the  native  races  of  India  and  Bumui  60  it  is  to  the 
Chinese ;  for  our  knowledge  of  the  evil  dmie  to  the  (Thverese  leads  vs  to 
feel  the  most  justifiable  alarm,  lest  other  la^es  should  be  brought  to  saSer 
like  them  from  the  curse  of  opium,'' 
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ii.-f ^t  fate  'gtk  gr.  Iloffat. 

AOABEFUL  study  of  the  life-oourse  of  Dr.  Moffat  and  his 
excellent  wife  will  riohly  repay  those^  whether  young  or  old, 
who  can  rightly  eatimate  true  nobility  and  who  have  high  spiritual 
sympathies.  Born  in  the  same  year  (1795),  and  married  in  1819, 
they  spent  together  fifty  years  of  wedded  life,  united  by  many  tics, 
one  in  faith  and  sympathy,  in  object  and  effort,  enduring,  labouring, 
and  rejoicing  together.  They  now  rest  from  this  world's  battle  and 
burden,  and  are  together  learning  more  fully  than  ever  before  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "  the  crown  of  life." 

Robert  Moffat  was  bom  at  Ormiston,  East  Lothian,  Scotland, 
on  December  21st,  1795— the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Godly  influences  gathered  around  him  from  hia 
infancy.  During  his  school-days  circumstances  led  him  to  try  a 
seafaring  life ;  but  God^  who  had  important  work  for  him  to  do,  led 
him  in  a  different  direction,  and,  after  returning  to  school  for  a 
time,  he  was  apprenticed  as  a  ''  Scotch  gardener."  Subsequently,  he 
carried  on  the  study  and  practice  of  horticulture  in  a  situation  in 
Cheshire.  When  leaving  home  to  undertake  this  work,  the  earnest 
pleadings  of  a  mother  to  whom  the  Bible  was  precious  drew  from 
him  the  promise  that  he  would  read  that  sacred  volume,  which,  in 
later  years,  he  sought  by  long  and  persevering  effort  to  open,  in  the 
Sechwana  language,  to  the  reading  of  the  people  among  whom  he 
laboured  for  Christ.  In  Cheshire  his  mother's  prayers  followed  him, 
and  God,  in  one  of  His  strange  modes,  spoke  to  him  in  two  lines  of 
a  placard  containing  the  words  '*  London  Missionary  Society "  and 
**  Rev.  William  Roby,  of  Manchester."  This,  in  Divine  hands,  was 
enough,  and  the  current  of  his  whole  after-life  was  affected  by  these 
words.  The  meeting  which  the  placard  announced  had  been  held, 
but  the  idea  involved  in  the  words  ''  London  Missionary  Society " 
laid  hold  upon  him  and  wrought  **  an  entire  revolution  in  his  views 
and  prospects ; "  while  a  direction  to  his  inquiries  was  given  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Roby,  in  whom  he  found  a  friend,  pastor,  and  tutor. 
After  joining  the  church  in  Grosvenor  Street,  Manchester,  over 
which  Mr.  Boby  presided,  the  words    on  the  placard,  ''London 
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MiMlonarjr  Soolety/'  took  effect  in  his  offering  himself  to  that  Sodetf 
for  miaftlonary  eervice.  Having  been  accepted  for  thia  work^  lie  spent 
a  short  time  in  preparatory  stndy  under  the  efficient  guidance  of 
Mr.  Boby. 

On  September  30 thy  1816,  before  he  had  completed  hia  twenty- 
first  year,  he,  with  eight  other  yoang  missionarieSy  was  ordained  to 
tliis  work  in  Surrey  Chapel.  Of  this  number  four  were  designed  for 
service  in  the  South  Seas,  one  of  whom  was  John  Williams.  The 
other  five,  including  Robert  Moffat,  were  appointed  to  the  South 
African  Mission,  and  sailed  for  the  Cape  Colony  on  October  Slst. 
Arriving  at  Cape  Town,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  detained  there 
for  eight  months,  because  permission  to  cany  the  message  of  life  to 
the  heathen  beyond  the  colony  was  for  a  time  refused.  He,  how- 
ever, turned  this  time  of  delay  to  good  account  by  atadying  the 
Dutch  language,  which  gave  him  useful  access  to  settlers  of  Dutch 
descent  and  to  those  of  their  native  servantB  who  had  gained  some 
knowledge  of  this  language.  While  waiting  for  the  opportunity  of 
prosecuting  his  mission  in  the  interior,  the  offer  of  a  Govemment 
appointment  as  Besident  with  a  Kafir  chief  was  made  to  him ;  but 
this  he  declined  on  principle,  considering  that  in  holdliig  such  a 
position  his  action  and  influence  as  a  Ciiristian  missionary  would  be 
restricted. 

Meetbg  at  Cape  Town,  in  1817,  Mr.  Ebner,  one  of  the  Sooietj's 
missionaries,  who  was  returning  to  his  field  of  work  among  the 
Hottentots  in  Namaqualand,  he  was  led  to  proceed  thither,  where 
he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  Chief  Africaner,  and  resided  at 
his  kraaL  Africaner,  exasperated  at  the  unjust  treatment  which  he 
and  his  people  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  Dutch  settlersi  hsd 
been  driven  to  acts  of  violence,  which  had  led  to  his  being  outlawed. 
By  God's  blessing  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  young  missionaryy 
Africaner  was  led  to  submit  to  the  benign  rule  of  Jesus  Christ 
After  staying  for  several  months  at  Africaner's  kraal,  he  visited 
Griqua  Town  and  thence  proceeded  to  Lattakoo,  where  he  first  meti 
in  their  own  country,  the  Bechwanas,  among  whom  he  afterwards 
worked  so  long  and  with  such  remarkable  effect  Having  retained 
to  Africaner's  kraal,  hci  in  1819|  set  out  for  Gape  Town,  taUng  with 
him  Africaner,  who,  now  the  humble  follower  of  Ghris^  was  looked 
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npon  in  the  oolony  with  great  astonlahment  by  those  who  knew  hla 
fonner  history,  and  now  saw  In  him  the  blessed  fmlt  of  the  Gospel. 

During  this  visit  to  Gape  Town  he  mairled  Miss  Mary  Smith,  to 
whom  he  had  been  engaged  in  Eogland,  and  who  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  oolony,  and  who  for  fifty  years,  by  her  firm  ftiith,  wise 
snggestions,  and  womanly  taot,  added  much  to  his  comfort,  his  in- 
fluence, and  his  usefulness.  On  leaving  Gape  Town,  Instead  of 
returning  to  Africaner's  kraal,  he  accompanied  the  Rev.  John 
Gampbell  on  his  second  deputation  visit  to  the  stations  in  the 
interior. 

Having  been  appointed  to  the  mission  among  the  Bechwanas,  he, 
when  Mr.  Gampbell  returned  to  the  Golony,  settled  for  a  time  at 
Gn'qua  Town  and  vigorously  laboured  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
Sechwana  language — ^no  easy  task.  In  1821,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Chief  Mothibi,  he  removed  to  New  Lattakoo,  afterwards  called 
Kuruman,  where  for  many  years  he  was  associated  with  Mr. 
Hamilton,  whom  he  calls  the  **  father  of  the  Bechwana  Mission." 
In  the  midst  of  many  alarms,  difficulties,  and  privations,  these 
earnest  Ghristian  pioneers  pursued  their  various  forms  of  work, 
preaching  the  Gospel,  translating  the  Scriptures,  preparirg  hymns 
and  simple  Ghristian  books  for  the  press,  and  exerting  a  general 
civilising  influence.  Some  results  of  their  hard  and  often  disappoint- 
ing work  by  slow  degrees  became  visible,  and  this  was  more  dis- 
tinctly seen  about  1828.  In  1829  Mr.  Mofl'at  set  out  to  visit 
Moselekatse,  the  chief  of  the  Matebele,  which  visit  opened  the  way 
for  important  issues  in  later  years.  In  1830,  as  he  had  completed  a 
version  of  the  Gospel  by  Luke,  and  various  elementary  books,  in  the 
Sechwana  language,  he,  with  his  fkmily,  visited  Gape  Town  to  carry 
this  literary  work  through  the  press,  which,  after  some  difficulty  and 
delay,  was  accomplished.  Another  visit  to  Matebele  Land-  was  paid 
in  1835  when  the  establishment  of  a  mission  in  his  country  was 
proposed  to  Moselekatse,  and  received  his  cordial  consent. 

During  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  many  other  duties,  both  secular 
and  religious,  he  had  been  diligently  carrying  on  translation  work, 
and,  having  completed  a  Sechwana  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
he  set  out  with  his  family,  at  the  close  of  1838,  to  proceed  to  Gape 
Town  to  arranffe  for  its  beinflr  nrinted  there  :  but.  his  efforts  for  this 
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purpose  failing,  he  decided  to  proceed  to  Eagland,  where  he 
arrived  in  June,  1839,  and  carried  this  important  work  through  the 
press  during  his  stay.  During  that  visit,  by  his  public  addreaaes, 
he  produced  a  deep  impression  upon  a  wide  circle.  Bespecting  this 
effect,  the  late  Dr.  Mullens  wrote :  '^  Many  yet  living  remember  the 
fascination  which  his  speeches  and  addresses  exercised  upon  all  who 
heard  them.  The  thrilling  narratives,  the  tender  feeling,  the  poeUc 
tone,  and  the  pleasant  voice  always  attracted  and  deeply  impressed 
the  lovers  of  missions." 

Betuming  to  Kuruman  in  December,  1843,  he  resumed  his 
general  duties  and  continued  his  work  of  translation,  and,  in  1857, 
had  the  high  satisfaction  of  completing  the  Sechwana  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  joy  of  his  heart  in  having  accomplished  this 
long- desired  object  found  expression  in  the  following  words: — "I 
could  hardly  believe  that  I  was  in  the  world,  so  difficult  was  It  for 
me  to  realise  the  fact  that  my  work  of  so  many  years  was  Completed. 
My  feelings  found  vent  by  my  falling  upon  my  knees  and  thaoking 
God  for  His  grace  and  goodness  In  giving  me  strength  to  aocom- 
plish  my  task."  The  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  was 
carried  through  the  press  at  Kuruman  by  the  Rev.  William  AshtoD, 
who  had  previously  taken  part  in  its  preparation.  While  this  worii^ 
was  going  on  at  Kuruman,  Mr.  Moffat  had  an  important  duty  to  per- 
form in  visiting  the  Matebele  to  make  arrangements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  mission  among  that  people.  Returning  to  Kuruman 
in  1858,  he  soon  after  set  out  for  Gape  Town  to  meet  the  new 
missionaries  appointed  to  carry  on  Christian  work  both  among  the 
Matebele  and  the  Makololo.  Leaving  Cape  Town  with  some  of  the 
party,  he  accompanied  those  who  were  proceeding  to  Moselekatse's 
country.  The  disasters  which  befell  the  other  party,  who  were 
designed  to  work  among  the  Makololo,  form  a  very  sad  page  in  the 
history  of  South  African  missions. 

Mr.  Moffdt  returned  from  Matebele  Land  in  August,  1860,  and,  In 
connection  with  other  duties,  devoted  much  labour  to  the  revision  of 
the  Sechwana  version  of  the  Scriptures.  In  1867  the  Bev.  J.  S. 
Moffat,  who  had  been  associated  in  work  with  the  brethren  In 
Matebele  Land,  was  appointed  to  join  his  father  at  KuromaOi  and 
took  part  in  the  general  work  there  and  in  the  surrouDdlogont'etalioiii. 
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At  tka  nme  time  educational  work  waa  Tery  Buocessftilly  carried  on 
bj  MlflB  Moffiit  at  Karaman. 

But  tha  Bhadows  of  t^he  earthly  day  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat 
▼ere  lengthening.  Many  indications  showed  that  their  ability  to 
carry  on  active  work  in  the  field  was  fast  diminishing.  In  1870 
both  of  them  were  in  their  seventy-fifth  year,  and,  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  failing  health,  they  resigned  the  work  to  younger,  but 
tried  and  able,  colleagues,  and,  with  much  regret,  mingled  with 
devout  thankfulness  and  prayer,  left  the  dear  scenes  of  t^eir  long 
and  iiuthful  labour  and  returned  to  England,  where  they  arrived  in 
July.  The  end  of  Mrs.  Mofiat'i  earthly  course  was  then  near,  and 
in  January,  1871,  she  entered  into  eternal  rest  Mr.  Moffat, 
gradually  improving  in  health,  was  able  to  render  much  service  to 
the  Society  and  to  the  Ohrlstian  Ohurch  both  In  the  pulpit  and  on 
the  platform,  where  he  gave  full  evidence  that  the  old  fire  of 
missionary  enthusiasm  burned  as  brightly  as  ever. 

Dnrtng  the  last  years  of  his  useful  lifd  the  high  estimation  in 
which  his  character  and  work  were  held  was  shown  in  various  ways. 
In  1872  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  in  1873  a  teatlmonlal  amounting  to 
£5,800  was  presented  to  him;  in  1875  the  late  Dean  Stanley 
showed  his  broad-healrtedness  by  requesting  him  to  deliver  a  leeture 
on  AfHcan  missions  in  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  and,  In 
1881,  especial  honour  was  offered  to  him  in  a  banquet  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  Lord  Mayor  MoArthur,  which  was  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  influential  friends  of  Christian  missions. 

On  Thursday,  August  9  th,  at  Leigh,  near  Tonbrldg^,  he  received 
the  welcome  summons  to  join  the  heavenly  assembly  of  "just  men 
made  perfect.''  A  large  number  of  loving  relatives  and  friends  I 
gathered  around  his  grave  in  Norwood  Cemetery  on  August  16th.  I 
His  body  rests  there,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  many  results  of  his  I 
labours  in  South  Africa.  The  **  Moffat  Ihstitutiott  "  at  Kurnman  I 
records  his  name,  but  a  better  record  is  found  in  the  hearts  and  lives  I 
of  many  Bechwanas,  some  of  whom  are  sharing  with  him  and  his  I 
devbted  wife  Uie  jbys  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  while  others — ^hia  I 
children  in  the  Gospel — are  illustratlDg  its  power  on  earth,  while     I 

Lo&lled  in  many  cases  to  bear  heavy  burdens  of  care  and  loss,      I 
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ariBing  from  the  greed  and  Injostioe  of  Boer  and  other  maxmnden, 
who  hare  taken  poeaeaslon  of  their  Ikmui  and  spoiled  ihem  of 
their  cattle  and  other  property,  a  Btate  of,  things  which  deeply 
saddened  the  last  months  of  the  life  of  him  who  had  been 
the  father  and  friend  of  the  natives  in  both  secular  and  splritoal 
matters. 

A  brief  extract  from  an  article  which  appeared  hi  the  Timet 
newspaper  the  morning  after  the  ftmeral  of  Dr.  Mofiat  will  Ibnn  a 
fitting  oondnnon  to  this  sketch  :— ''  Robert  Mo£Sit  has  died  in  the 
fulness  both  of  years  and  honours.  His  work  has  been  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  Church  in  the  central  regions  of  South  Africa. 
As  fiur  as  his  Influence  and  that  of  his  coadjutors  and  sucoesaois  has 
extended,  it  has  brought  with  it  unmixed  good.  His  name  wHl  be 
remembered  while  the  South  African  Chuioh  endures ;  and  his 
example  will  remain  with  us  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  and  as  sn 
abiding  proof  of  what  a  Christian  missionary  can  be  and  caa  do." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Miarionaiy 
Society  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Moffati  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted : — 

''The  Directors,  while  recording  the  decease  of  their  venerable  and 
venerated  iHend  and  devoted  missionaiy,  Robert  Mofiat,  desire  to  recognise 
the  good  hand  and  HiatiTignialiing  favour  of  Qod  in  the  many  large-hearted, 
richly  gifted,  self-sacrificing,  and  Chiistlike  men  who  have  been  raised  np, 
and  specially  qualified  for  the  various  fields  of  missionary  labour  entered 
upon  by  the  Society  since  its  formation ;  among  the  earUer  kbonrers,  the 
moral  heroes,  the  spiritual  princes,  whom  oar  fathers  regarded  as  heaven- 
appointed  messengers,  the  Directors  feel  that  Robert  Moffat  must  be 
regarded  as  occupying  a  foremost  place. 

''Throughout  the  unusually  long  period  allotted  him  for  Christian 
service,  he  carried  on  his  mission  work  with  persistent  self-denial  and 
fortitude,  and  the  many  tokens  of  the  approval  of  his  Divine  Lord  received 
by  him  while  labouring  to  uplift  the  down-trodden  tribes  of  South  Africa, 
testified  to  his  fidelity  as  a  servant  of  Christ,  sustained  by  the  overoomii^ 
faith  of  the  Qospel,  and  moved  by  the  infiuence  of  Divine  love. 

"  His  devout  spirit,  his  Christian  gentleness,  combined  with  indomitable 
courage,  his  profound  humility  amid  the  accumulating  honours  conferred 
upon  him,  and  his  growing  desire  that  Christ  in  all  things  might  be 
glorified,  serve  to  show  most  distinctly  that  the  mind  that  was  in  Cbiiit 
Jesus  was  also  in  him. 

"  The  Directors  feel  devoutly  thankful  that  their  late  honoured 
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lived  to  see  that  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  revised  and  carried  through 
the  press  which  he,  with  his  colleagues,  had  translated  and  printed  at 
Kuruman  for  his  much-loved  Bechwanas ;  so  that,  amid  his  growing 
anxieties  about  the  immediate  fature  of  that  tribe,  he  felt  sure  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  would  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified ;  and  that  the 
"work  in  which  he  had  been  aided  so  much  and  so  long  by  the  beloved 
"wife  with  whom  he  is  now  re-united  in  the  heavenly  home  would  be 
carried  on  with  still  growing  success  by  those  brethren,  of  like  spirit  and 
faith,  who  have  entered  into  his  labours. 

*^  To  the  various  members  of.  his  family,  and  especially  to  the  daughter 
who  has  been  the  solace  and  the  joy  of  her  much-loved  father's  declining 
years,  the  Directors  tender  their  warmest  sympathy,  while  at  the  same 
time  feeling  there  is  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  assurance  that  the  once 
devoted  Christian  labourer  on  earth  has  now  become  a  glorified  saint  in 
heaven.*' 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  the  following  resolation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Oauboh  Missionabt  Society,  bearixig  high  testi- 
mony to  the  oharacter  and  work  of  our  beloved  friend  : — 

"  That  the  Committee  cannot  receive  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Moffat  without  placing  on  record  their  deep  sense  of  the  value  of 
hb  bright  example  and  life -long  labours  to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the 
world.  Of  Robert  Moffat  it  may  be  emphatically  said  that  his  praise  is 
in  all  the  churches.  His  name  is  one  of  those  on  the  long  roll  of  mission- 
aries which  the  whole  world  is  compelled  to  recognise  as  worthy  of  its 
honour.  Dr.  Moffat's  life  is,  from  one  point  of  view,  of  special  interest  to 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  The  date  of  his  entering  upon  his  work, 
1816^  was  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society's 
Mission  at  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  feu^t,  thus  strikingly  illustrated,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  this  Society's  work  in  AMca,  and  indeed  in  the  entire 
mission-field,  has  been  carried  on  within  the  period  covered  by  one  man's 
career  calls  for  devout  thanksgiving  to  Qod  for  the  great  and  abundant 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  missionary  labour  in  so  comparatively  short  a  time. 
The  Committee  direct  the  Secretaries  to  convey  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  the  assurance  of  their  sjrmpathy  with  that 
Society  in  the  loss  of  the  patriarch  of  its  missionary  staff." 


<' Blessed  abe  the  dead  which  die  in  the  LobD|  fbom  henceforth  : 
YbA|  saith  tIe  Spibit,  that  thet  may  best  fbom  theib  laboubb  ; 
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III.— (J^enlral  Jfritan  Stemntr  "  ^onb  SUtas." 

AS  our  reader!  are  aware,  the  eteatn  launeb  Good  Nems  built  by 
order  of  the  Direotore  for  the  service  of  the  Society's  misdoii 
on  Laks  Tanq^jctika,  was,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  despatched 
from  this  ooontry  in  sectiofiBy  under  the  care  of  a  practical  engineer, 
Mb.  Jambb  Boxbubgh.  The  difficult  and  arduous  duty  of  tranship- 
ment, at  Aden,  having  been  aeoompli^ed,  the  numerous  packages 
were,  with  trifling  exceptions,  landed  intact  at  Quillimakb,  whence 
the  Afrioan  Lakbs  Company  had  agreed  to  transport  them  to  the 
South  End  of  Tanganjika.  By  the  be^nniqg  of  April,  all  the  cases 
had  left  Quillimane  and  were  being  conveyed  towards  their 
destination.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  lir.  Roxburgh  reached 
Mandala,  where  he  overtook  the  first  consignment  by  laud  and  river. 
Here  he  was  remaining  at  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  July  3rd. 
Two  cargoes  of  material  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  despatohed  in  the 
Ikda^  the  first  of  which  was  landed  at  the  North  End  of  Lakb  NTAesA 
on  the  24th  of  May,  and  the  second  cargo  reported  as  fairly  forward. 
On  the  return  of  the  //a^  probably  about  the  xniddle  of  July,  Mr. 
Boxbuigh  would  himself  aecximpany  the  third  cargo  up  the  lake.  At 
this  point  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  journey  will  oommeneey  the 
road  between  lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika  behig  ^tiU  under  construe* 
tion,  and  n^{)id  progress  appearing  impracticable.  All  being  weU, 
howeyert  it  is  bop^  tb<^t  eveiythiqg  ^iU  be  deliveredj  at  §  plao^  to 
be  agreed  upon  fit  the  South  End  of  Lake  Tuagtajika,  beCore  the  end 
of  the  present  year,  when  Captain  Hobe  and  his  ooUeegues^  with 
the  engineer,  will  proceed  wi(h  the  work  of  reconstruction  as  quickly 
1^1  possible.  The  ^ocompai^ing  m;^  ^ilj  enable  our  re|ders  to 
foUow  the  QOuzMi  qf  the  Ysssel  to  its  praposed  station.  The  ioUowbig 
deeoriptloB  of  his  novel  experiences,  eommunieaied  by  Mr.  Roxbofgh, 
may  not  prove  uninteresting : — 

^  I  sailed  from  Quillimane,"  be  writes,  '^  on  Thursday,  5th  April,  with  a 
crew  of  eight  natives — six  to  propel  the  boat  with  oars,  one  to  steer,  and 
one  to  cook  my  food  by  the  way.  The  boat  is  an  ordinary  wooden  cutter, 
about  twenty-two  feet  long ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  little  wooden  house  at  the 
stem,  just  large  enough  for  one  to  sleep  in,  but  four  may  have  sitting  room 
in  it  There  iq  a  very  strong  current  in  the  Qua  Qua  Biver,  and  ior 
tiie  first  day  or  two  we  made  but  slow  prc^presa.  We  only  sail  during  the 
aay  and  lie  at  anchor  nil  night    When  we  stop  for  the  night,  my  men  all 
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go  aahoie  and  kindle  a  large  fire  to  boil  their  rice,  which  I  have  to  measoie 
out  to  them  at  the  rate  of  a  cupfol  to  each  man.  They  keep  their  fire 
burning  all  night  to  frighten  away  wild  beasts,  which  are  very  muneroas 
on  the  banks  of  this  ri^er.  The  men  get  inside  laige  grass  mats  sewn  up 
like  potato  bags  are  at  home,  only  sufficiently  open  at  one  end  ;  once  in, 
they  are  not  long  till  they  are  Cut  asleep.  I  slept  on  board  the  boat,  fitted 
up  my  bed  in  the  little  house,  and  was  fairly  comfoitable  had  it  not  been 
for  the  mosquitoes. 

'*I  arrived  at  Maxindiny,  my  destination  on  this  river,  on  the  11th 
of  April,  being  six  days  from  Quillimane.  On  arriving  there,  I  had  to 
engage  about  twenty  men  to  carry  my  boxes  and  some  fittings  of  steamer  I 
brought  with  me  in  the  boat.  I  had  also  to  engage  four  men  to  cany  me 
over  the  water,  as  two  miles  of  the  road  to  Mazaro  or  Mururo,  is  at  pment 
covered  with  water,  some  of  it  over  four  feet  deep  ;  this  road  is  quite  dry,  I 
am  informed,  nearly  all  the  year,  except  in  the  wet  season.  I  arrived  at 
Mururo,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  above  date.  The  A&ican  Lakes  Company 
have  a  fine  station  here  for  storing  goods ;  about  one-half  of  the  Chod  Newt 
was  there  when  I  arrived.  I  slept  there  for  the  night,  and  sailed  early  the 
following  morning,  12th  of  April,  on  board  the  Lady  Nya9$a  for  Eatungoe^ 
on  the  IG^ver  Shire.  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  great  width  of  the 
Zambesi  River  here.  On  our  route,  on  the  13th,  we  came  up  to  Shapanga 
House  on  the  river  side,  where  Mrs.  Livingstone  died  and  was  buried.  On 
the  following  day  we  entered  the  River  Shire,  and  passed  dose  to  the  grave  of 
the  late  Bishop  McEenzie  of  the  Universities  Mission  ;  we  saw  nothing  moie 
of  interest  on  the  voyage,  except  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  which  seem 
to  be  very  plentiful  on  this  river.  We  arrived  at  Eatungos^  the  neareai 
point  to  Mandala,  on  Tuesday,  17th  of  April,  being  twelve  days  bom  Quil- 
limane, and  five-and-a-half  from  Mururo  ;  the  African  Lakes  Company  hava 
a  very  small  house  here,  in  charge  of  an  old  man,  who  receives  all  the  goods 
landed  from  the  steamer,  and  obtains  carriers  to  Mandala.  I  left  Eatongos 
on  Friday  about  11  atUL,  and  slept  at  a  small  village  about  half-way  for  the 
night  I  got  a  native  kraal  to  sleep  in  for  one-and-a-half  yards  of  calico ;  I 
was  hungry,  and  I  bought  a  fowl  for  one  foot  of  caUco,  got  it  cooked,  and 
then  enjoyed  a  good  sound  sleep ;  rose  about  5  a.m.,  and  with  a  little 
difficulty  got  my  men  t()gether,  and  set  out  for  Mandala,  which  I  reached  at 
11.30  a.m.,  all  well  but  very  tired.  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Muir,  of 
the  African  Lakes  Company." 

Mr.  Roxburgh  did  not  escape  the  African  fever.  Soon  after  hk 
arrival  at  Mandala  he  had  a  very  aevere  attack ;  but,  nndor  tha  kind 
and  unwearied  attention  of  the  Blantyre  miwionaiy  doctor,  hM 
rapidly  recovered,  and  at  the  date  of  Ida  last  letter  wai  in  good 
health.  In  other  ways  he  has  reoeiTod  mnoh  qrmpafthj  and 
practical  assiatanoe  firom  members  of  the  Free  Ghoroh  lOaten 
generally,  to  whom  we  would  tender  our  warmest  aoknowled^ 
ments. 
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IV.— SotitfB  Islanbs — ^gtanpiti. 

Bt  thb  Siv,  E.  v.  Coopxb. 

MAUPITI  is  one  of  the  extremee  of  our  group.  It  la  &  very 
small  ialand— >reall7  one  rook— having  a  very  plctnreBque 
appearanoey  and  oontalnlng  about  450  of  a  population.  Its  geo- 
giaphioal  position  is  180  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tahiti.  It  is  nearly  forty 
miles  from  the  Island  of  Borabora — ^the  two  islands  being  under  the 
same  government.  Ck>nsiderable  difficulty  is  often  experienced  by 
boats  and  vesseb  of  small  burthen  in  getting  into  the  harbour  of 
Maupitl ;  there  is  only  one  entrance,  and  that  very  small,  and  inac- 
cessible when  certain  winds  prevail  or  when  a  heavy  sea  is  running. 
On  one  of  the  journeys  of  my  colleague,  the  Rev.  A.  PearsCi  to 
Maupitl,  the  passage  was  reaobedi  but  could  not  be  entered,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Baiat^ 

The  purpose  of  our  recent  visit  was  to  be  present  and  assist  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  chapel.  We  left  Raiat&a  on  Saturday  momhig, 
Febmazy  10th,  in  the  schooner  DoUyf  a  little  vessel  of  forty  tons 
burthen.  I  may  say  here  that  we  half  chartered  this  vessel  for  our 
trip,  because,  during  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the 
weather  is  so  uncertahi,  as  to  wind  and  rain,  that  it  is  very  hasardous 
to  put  to  sea  in  boats. 

Anchoring  in  Borabora  on  the  Saturday  evening,  we  remained 
there  until  Tuesday  morning.  We  thus  had  an  opportonity  of 
spending  a  Sunday  with  the  Boraborana  who  always  appreciate  the 
virits  of  the  missionary.  I  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  Mr. 
Pearse  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  we  had  other  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing with  the  people  in  a  freer  manner.  We  were  very  pleased  with 
the  activity  and  earnestness  displayed  by  all  in  the  religious  work 
of  the  island. 

On  Tuesday  momfaig,  the  13th,  we  sailed  from  Borabora,  taking 
with  us  Malachi,  the  resident  native  pastor.  Wind  and  sea  were 
alike  in  our  fiivour,  and  at  four  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  we  were 
safely  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Maupitl.  We  were  followed,  the 
next  day,  by  the  young  Queen  of  Borabora,  her  governors  and  other 
officials,  and  about  460  of  her  people.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  large  numbers  were  able  to  get  down  in  boats,  but  nearly 
300  were  taken  down  by  another  schooner,  and  landed  in  boats  out- 
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Bide  the  passage  of  Manpiti  harbour.    So  that,  on  that  apparently 
barren,  stony  rook,  were  assembled  aboat  1,000  people. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  the  Maupitians  busy  with  prepuatiooa 
for  the  opening — erery  one  seemed  to  be  employed,  down  to  the 
ohlldren.  The  men  were  preparing  for  the  feast,  the  women  were 
making  ready  the  clothing  to  be  worn.  According  to  natlye  eUqaette 
the  work  and  arrangements  specially  connected  with  the  opening 
seryice,  were  placed  in  our  hands,  and  we  arranged  for  no  less  than 
ten  services  in  three  days.  Friday  was  the  day  fixed  for  opening.  I 
wish  it  had  been  possible  fbr  the  constituents  of  our  Sodety  to 
have  seen  what  we  saw  that  morning  on  the  little-frequented  island 
of  Kfaupitl.  It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  I  restrained  tears  of 
joy  and  wonder  at  the  scene  before  me ;  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
witnessed  anything  of  the  kind  in  Uieae  parts,  and  it  made  a  deep 
impression  on  my  mind.  There  were  the  people  of  two  islands,  who, 
only  four  years  ago,  met  each  other  in  the  conflict  of  batUc,  now 
uniting  with  each  other  in  glad  festival  to  open  and  dedicate  a  new 
house  to  the  God  of  peace.  There  was  a  procession  of  state,  headed 
by  the  queen,  who  held  the  keys  of  the  new  bu&ding,  followed  by 
the  governors,  aU  attired  in  European  fashion,  not  a  few  weaibg 
military  uniforms.  After  the  governors  came  the  Maupitians— of 
whom  I  would  write  a  few  lines.  Men,  women,  and  children  were  all 
dressed  in  white,  and  every  article  that  was  worn  on  the  occtfion 
had  been  made  on  the  island.  How  many  yards  of  white  materlil 
had  been  used,  I  cannot  tell,  but  there  must  have  been  some  thousands. 
Umbrella  frames  had  been  covered  with  white  calico,  in  so  finbhed 
and  workmanlike  a  manner,  that  the  result  would  have  beou  creditable 
to  English,  accustomed  hands.  All  kinds  of  flowers  were  nude  f(V 
trimming  hats — and  the  flowers  were  really  specimens  of  finished 
work  which  we  could  not  help  admiring ;  other  styles  of  trimming 
were  also  to  be  seen,  manifesting  equal  skilL  Such  prooih  of 
enthusiasm  of  heart  and  toil  of  hand  can  only  be  testified  to,  and 
realised  by,  those  privileged  to  see  these  displays  of  native  Chtistiaa 
ardour.  Following  the  Maupitians  were  the  Boraboraus.  A»  the 
new  building  was  unable  to  accommodate  all  wha  had  assombled, 
the  people  of  the  island  simply  walked  through  and  out  again,  sad 
left  the  seats  to  be  occupied  by  the  visitors. 
Mr.  Pearse  opened  the  service  with  a  statement  oonoatning  the 
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new  chapel — ^the  reason  for  its  ereotion,  its  oost,  and  Its  purpose^  and 
then  offered  a  dedicatory  prayer.  The  priyilege  was  accorded  to  me 
of  preaching  the  opening  sermon,  which  was  based  on  the  words — 
"  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  •  .  kept  the  dedication  of  the  house 
of  God  with  joy ''  (Ezra  vL  16).  Pardon  me  here  mentioning  a  little 
coincidence.  The  native  pastor,  Hiomai,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
work  in  Manpi^i  slaee  his  ordination  in  1852 — so  that  the  length  of 
his  pastorate  is  jost  the  number  of  years  I  have  passed  since  my 
birth — just  over  thirty.  I  could  not  help  feeling  interested  in  the 
coincidence — that  the  native  pastor  had  had  the  oversight  of  the 
Lord's  work  there,  from  the  year  of  my  birth.  He  and  Malachi,  of 
Borabora,  also  assisted  in  the  opening  service.  The  usual  feast  came 
after  the  service,  and,  later  on,  two  other  services  were  held. 

The  chapel  is  a  wooden  erection,  and  was  built  by  a  native 
carpenter.  It  has  sitting  accommodation  for  nearly  500 — more  than 
all  the  people  on  the  island.  The  building  is  strong,  prominent, 
and  nice-looking,  is  surrounded  by  a  well  constructed  fence,  which 
encloses  a  neatly  coral-paved  yard  :  it  has  some  twenty  English 
windows,  which  have  Venetian  screens  attached.  The  cost  of  the 
new  chapel  is  about  £1,020,  and  there  remains  £150  worth  of 
building  material  on  hand.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  two  sums 
are  paid  off,  save  £40,  and  that  the  average  contribution  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  island  is  over  £2  lOj.,  whilst  if  we  also  add 
the  cost  of  clothing  and  food  for  the  occasion,  the  whole  must  amount 
to  nearly  £3,000.  This  is  one  more  illustration  of  the  way  ia  which 
the  Gospel  fosters  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

Saturday  was  principally  a  children's  day,  and  Sunday  the  ordinary 
services  were  held  with  the  addition  of  the  sacrament,  without  which 
the  services  would  have  been  incomplete. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  away^* 
a  light  breeze  took  us  out  of  the  harbour,  and  Kaiatea  was  reached 
the  ntect  day.  I  say  fortunate  because,  whilst  the  Boraborans  were 
detained  through  the  Monday,  discussing  the  politics  of  the  two 
islands,  on  the  Tuesday  morning  a  period  of  very  hard  weather  set 
in,  which  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  and  at  this  very  time  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Boraborans  are  detained  in  Maupiti  waiting  for  a 
vessel  to  take  them  home. 

Our  visit  was  satisfactory,  instructive,  and  encouraging. 
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v.— SotttI  Inbh — (SflofB. 

THE  Teloga  inlnlon  of  tha  Soole^  In  Sonth  InJift  Is  of  mVI»  ex- 
tfl&t,  aod  of  graftt  tmporUnoe.  The  heftd-qiurtan  of  ana  of  the 
fonr  dbtricta  of  which  It  b  oompoaod  wore,  Boma  two  jo$n  %fa,  tnuM- 
fbrred  ftom  the  town  of  NandUl  to  thftt  of  Goott.  Thla  new  oentn 
of  work  is  ditbmt  nlnety-aix  miles  ftom  Gadd^ieb,  ud  fw^-elght 
miles  (iDDi  Belhuy,  the  line  of  stAtlons  ooTeriog  nearly  three  hundred 
mites  from  weat  to  east  The  area  of  tha  Gooty  minloa  U  orsr 
4,600  tqaare  miles;  It  has  aboat  700  towns  Kud  Tillages,  besides 


THK  Town  OF  GOOTl'. 

htmletM,  and  a  population  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million.  Th« 
population  of  Qooty,  aooording  to  the  recent  eensns,  is  5.S94 ;  of 
whom  abont  26  per  cent  are  Mnsenlmans.  Tha  decreaae  since  1871, 
"ring  to  the  famine,  la  nearly  onWinth  of  the  total  popnUtlon. 
i  he  town  ia  .m^n  ^^  oompaot.  with  one  main  street.  On  the 
S^TT  ."''*''  "•  ""'  K"°P~«  roddenoea.  of  which  there  an 
^lnclndf^Kthatofthemi«do„ari...  The  railway  station  Is  t« 
^«^vi!r,**°°*'-  '■''•" -^  a  large  Tillage  h«,.prnng  up. 
'^'°°^  not  hr  aw«  ***'^  '  popuUtlon  almoet  eqaal  to  thai  of 
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At  Oooty  a  maasive  preoipitous  rook  springs  abruptly  from  the 
plain,  wliioh,  with  the  outlying  rooks,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  fort 
was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Krishna  Bayel  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Some  200  years  later,  after  a  siege  of  twelve  years,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Musaulmans,  who  only  held  it  a  little  more  than  fifty 
years.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  oentuzy,  after  submit- 
ting to  one  oonqueror  after  another,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
liahratta  ohieftains.  One  of  these  (Morari  Rau)  greatly  strengthened 
the  fortifioations.  In  1776  it  was  taken  by  Hyder  All  after  a  siege 
of  nine  months,  the  water  supply  having  failed.  It  was  taken  from 
Tippu  by  the  English  in  1799. 

The  fort  is  composed  of  a  number  of  strong  works  oooupying  the 
summits  of  a  oircular  cluster  of  rooky  hills,  connected  with  each 
other,  and  enclosing  a  level  space  which  forms  the  site  of  the  town. 
(See  engraving.)  The  town  is  approached  from  the  plain  by  a  single 
fortified  gateway  on  the  west,  and  by  two  small  footpaths  across  the 
lower  hills  commuoicatiag  through  small  Bally-ports.  An  immense 
smooth  rock  rising  from  the  eastern  limit  of  the  circle,  and  fortified 
by  gradations  surmounted  by  fourteen  gateways,  overlooks  and  com- 
mands the  whole  of  the  other  works,  and  forms  a  citadel  which 
famine  or  treachery  alone  can  reduce. 

The  Society's  staff  consists  of  two  English  missionaries,  Rev.  W. 
W.  Stsphbnson,  and  Eev.  A.  A.  Dignuh,  who  are  assisted  by  an 
ordained  native  evangelist,  and  several  native  catechists,  d^o.  Re- 
ferring to  one  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Stephenson  writes : — 

*'  Joseph  Qoldsmith  (so  named  from  his  caste  being  that  of  a  goldsmith) 
was  engaged  as  a  reader  in  April  last  He  promises  to  be  quite  an  acquisi- 
tion. He  is  great  as  a  singer,  and  can  always  gather  an  audience,  to  whom 
he  sings  Christian  hymns  and  then  explains  the  meaning  of  them.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  having  occasion  to  go  to  Venturla,  he  obtained 
some  Christian  books  which  he  carried  home  with  him  and  read  with 
intense  interest.  After  a  while  he  came  in  contact  with  the  Rev.  E.  Porter, 
and  professing  his  belief  in  Christ  was  baptized  by  that  missionary.  He 
constantly  read  the  Scriptures,  and  occasionally  used  to  tell  his  mother  and 
brother  of  what  he  had  been  reading,  and  of  .his  belief  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
true  Saviour.  He  had  to  sufifer  much  persecution.  His  books  were  torn 
up,  and  every  possible  hindrance  put  in  his  way.  But,  not?rith8tanding 
repeated  warnings  and  remonstrances  from  his  brother,  he  never*|cea8ed 
speaking  about  Christ  to  his  relatives  and  to  others  who  came  to  the  house. 
At  length  he  was  obliged  to  leave  home  and  he  went  to  reside  in  another 
village.     His  mother  at  last  prevailed  [upon  him  to  return,  and  he  was 
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allowed  to  pursue  his  own  course.  He  still  continued  reading  Chrutian 
books  and  singing  Christian  hymns.  The  result  of  this  brave  testimony 
was  that  some  seven  years  ago  his  brother  was  baptized,  and  is  now  a 
Catechist  in  our  Ouddapah  Mission^  under  the  Bev.  J.  R  Bacon,  lioie 
recently  Joseph's  testimony  has  been  blessed  in  the  baptism  of  his  wife  and 
their  son.  We  hope  great  things  from  his  work,  and  pray  God  to  Lless 
him  in  all  his  efforts  for  the  extension  of  His  Kingdom.  From  the  beghming 
of  the  present  month  an  additional  agent  is  working,  fie  has  been  trained 
for  us  at  Ouddapah.'' 

Respecting  work  among  the  heathen,  the  missioaar j  reports  ;-<- 

«We  are  happy  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  new  arrangemenfs  in  ottr 
mission  district  and  the  location  of  agents  in  new  centzes,  mofe  hai 
been  done  during  the  past  year  than  in  the  last  few  years,  in  preaching  to 
the  better  class  of  people'in  the  streets,  at  markets,  and  in  their  own  hooses. 
In  visiting  out-stations  every  opportunity  is  seized  to  work  amongst  the 
heathen.  Three  of  our  Gatechists  are  engaged  almost  entirely  in  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  western  part  of  oar  district,  and  spend  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  their  time  in  itinerating  touis.  They  say  that  wherever  they  go 
they  ace  pleased  and  encouraged  by  the  reception  they  meet  with.  On 
some  journeys  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  take  their  meals,  and  had  to 
sit  up  late  at  night  in  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  a  crowd  eager  after 
knowledge. 

'<  In  former  years  it  was  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  ^^reaaive  woik  could 

not  be  carried  on  vigoroosly.  We  have,  however,  made  a.  definite  beginning ; 

and  now  that  our  mission  staff  is  stronger,  both  in  European  missionaries 

and  native  agents,  we  must,  as  far  as  possible,  devote  more  time  and  strength 

to  purely  Evangelistic  work.     The  Directors  of  the  Society  have  sent  us 

out  a  light  English  tent,  and  w^  hope  to  use  it  fr^uently  doHng  fSke  pnaent 

year,  visiting  the  villages  far  and  near.     The  work  amongst  the  Sudns 

(mainly  the  landovmera)  is  very  interesting  and  hopeful.    Abnost  eveiy- 

where  the  old  apathy  has  changed  into  willing  hearing.    The  missionary  has 

spent  some  very  happy  and  cheering  days  amongst  them.  We  are  persuaded 

that  a  great  work  is  going  on,  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  movement  will 

set  in  towards  Christianity  among  this  class  of  people  similar  to  that 

amongst  the  lower  castes.   But  we  do  not  wish  to  appear  too  hopeful  either 

with  r^ard  to  the  mass  or  to  individuals ;  because  as  we  look  over  old 

reports  of  years  ago,  we  see  notices  of  hopefulness  with  regard  to  men  who 

are  yet  as  far  away  as  ever.    StUL  there  are  many,  whom  we  know,  whose 

sympathies  are  entirely  with  us.     But  to  the  native  mind  nothing  can  be 

more  repugnant  than  the  abandonment  of  what  are  called  caste  privileges. 

For  a  caste-man  to  become  a  Christian  frequently  involves  a  snapping 

asunder  of  the  ties  of  family  and  home.    A  man  may  wish  to  be  Christ's 

disciple,  and  yet  shrink  from  'hating  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and 

children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also.'    Yet  in  spite 

of  the  difficulties  there  are  many  who  openly  avow  their  faith  in  the  living 

God." 
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JODRNA.L  OP  VOYAGE  TO  THE  EASTERN  BRiiNOH. 

IN  our  July  namber  we  described  a  voyage  undertaken  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Macfablanb  to  the  Fly  River,  with  the  view  of  opening  up 
the  Interior  of  the  New  Guinea  Continent  to  missionary  enterprise. 
On  the  present  oooasion  we  have  to  report  a  voyage  In  the  opposite 
direction,  undertaken  by  the  same  missionary  in  April  and  May  last, 
to  stations  already  established,  and  superintended  by  Loyalty  Island 
teachers.  The  statements  famished  by  Mr.  Maofarlane  of  what  he 
saw  and  heard  are  gratifying  and  hopeful  in  the  extreme ;  indeed, 
the  transformation  effected  by  the  Gospel  among  the  dark  and 
degraded  tribes  of  New  Guinea  affords  a  striking  parallel  to  the 
record  of  events  in  Polynesia  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
century.  All  honour  to  the  noble  band  of  South  Sea  evangelists, 
who,  as  heralds  of  the  Gross  to  the  regions  beyond,  have  braved 
numerous  perils,  not  the  least  of  which  is  found  in  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  New  Guinea  climate.  Two  more  of  these  native  teachers 
have  been  removed  by  death — IsAUir,  of  Samarai,  and  Wabewhn, 
of  East  Cape.  Having  heard  of  the  illness  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Mao- 
farlane, intending  to  remove  him  to  a  sanatorium,  had  a  successor 
on  board.  "But,"  he  writes,  ''although  we  did  not  find  the 
labourers,  we  found  the  well-cultivated  fields  ready  for  the  reaper." 
On  May  1st,  twelve  days  after  leaving  Murray  Island  {see  engraving) 
the  JEUengmoan^  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Macikrlane  and  party  on  board, 
anchored  off  Samarai.  From  the  appearance  of  the  place  and  people, 
the  visitors  felt  convinced  that  the  glowing  reports  which  had  reached 
them  were  no  exaggeration. 

"  Early  next  morning,"  writes  Mr.  McFarlane,  "  the  people  began  to  cross 
from  the  mainland,  and  Heath  and  Haytor  Islands,  and  soon  the  beach  of 
Samami  was  covered  with  canoes,  and  the  mission  premises  surrounded  by 
ciowds  pf  laughing  natives,  armed  with  bundles  of  sugar-cane,  baskets  fidl 
of  yams,  and  alTkinds  of  native  food  with  pigs  and  fowls,  coming  to  attack 
the  missionary  and  his  wife.  It  was  a  day  of  great  excitement  Whilst 
the  teachers'  supplies  were  being  landed,  unpacked  and  divided,  the  natives 
were  building  up  an  immense  pile  of  native  food,  which  in  the  evening  was 
presented,  with  some  formality,  by  two  of  the  chiefs,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  crowd,  who  all  profess  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  were 
thus  showing  their  gratitude  for  its  blessings  of  peace  which  it  has  brought 
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to  thenL  I  also  made  them  a  present  which  was  rather  amusing  to  see 
the  teachers  displaying  to  the  best  advantage  before  it  was  formally  handed 
over  to  the  people. 

"May  3rd.  The  former  part  of  this  day  was  devoted  to  a  visit  to 
Ipunsso'b  Station,  on  Haytor  Island,  which  is  situated  in  a  fine  bay,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  water.  The  people  have 
built  for  him  a  large,  neat,  substantial  dwelling.  The  chief  is  a  very 
energetic  man,  who  seems  really  anxious  to  lead  his  people  from  heathen 
darkness  to  Christian  life,  and  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  civilisation. 
Twenty-five  of  those  desiring  baptism,  and  approved  by  the  teacher,  accom- 
panied us  in  their  canoes  to  Samarai,  where  we  had  one  of  the  most  delightful 
services  I  have  experienced  in  our  New  Guinea  Mission.  One  hundred  and 
eight  of  the  natives  received  the  ordinance  of  baptism  at  that  meetiog  (seventy- 
six  adults  and  thirty-two  children)." 

Continuing  the  voyage,  the  party  set  sail  for  Tbstb  Island,  but, 
owing  to  unfavourable  winds,  thej  were  two  days  making  that  port 
OaUing  at  MoassBY  Island  en  route^  it  was  found  that  the  people 
there,  hoping  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher,  had  set  apart  a  piece 
of  land  for  his  use.  Arriving  at  Teste  on  Saturday  evening,  too  late 
to  anchor  before  dark,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MaofiEtrlane  went  ashore  in  the 
ship's  boat. 

"  6th.  ScMath. — Here  all  the  natives  attend  regularly,  and  many  of  them 
wear  European  clothing.  At  the  early  prayer-meeting  some  of  the  natives 
prayed  with  fluency  and  fervency.  I  preached  to  them  at  the  morning 
service.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  several  addresses  preceding  the  baptismal 
service  at  which  I  baptized  forty-one  persons  (thirty  adults  and  eleven 
children).  A  considerable  number  in  the  seekers'  class,  whom  the  teacher 
considered  fit  subjects  for  baptism,  preferred  to  wait  till  my  next  visit. 
Here,  as  at  Sama^rai,  the  people  brought  a  large  present  of  yams,  fruit,  and 
fowls. 

'*  8th.  Started  for  the  Engineer  group  en  route  to  East  Cape.  Cateuma,  the 
Lifu  teacher,  at  Teste,  makes  good  use  of  his  boat,  visiting  the  surrounding 
groups,  where  he  appears  to  have  acquired  great  influence  over  the  natives, 
which  has  led  to  the  happiest  results. 

"  10th.  Aa<'liored  at  Barabara,  East  Cape,  the  station  of  the  late  devoted 
Wabswsn.  I  arranged  with  his  widow  at  Teste  that  she  should  accompany 
the  new  teacher,  Dien,  and  his  wife,  and  remain  with  them  for  a  time.  The 
people,  who  were  very  much  attached  to  Warewen,  were  delighted  at  our 
arrival,  and  shdwed  their  f^ratitude  by  a  large  present  of  food,  including 
three  pigs.  Here  we  had  a  very  interesting  service,  at  which  I  baptized 
fifty  natives  who  had  been  selected  by  the  late  teacher  for  that  ordinance. 
Mrs.  McFarlane  and  I  took  a  walk  inland  by  the  banks  of  a  beautifully  clear 
stream,  accompiuied  by  a  number  of  natives  who  well  remembered  my 
wife'ii  former  visit  with  our  two  youngCiSt  boys,  whose  likeneaaes  they  at 
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once  recognised.  Theae  people  appear  to  have  heartily  embxaoed  the  Gkxipel. 
There  are  amongst  them  some  intelligent*looking  earnest  local  preacher^ 
who  have  carried  the  Gospel  across  the  peninsula  to  the  tribes  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  to  those  all  round  Milne  Baj  where  many  of  the 
people  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  are  waiting  and  longing  fior  lome 
one  to  instruct  them.  All  work  is  suspended,  on  the  Sabbatht  which  thej 
mark  by  knotting  a  string.  The  teacher  has  frequently  crossed  the 
peninsula  (a  good  day's  walk  over  the  mountains)  and  preacl^ed  to  the 
tribes  on  the  northern  coast,  where  they  have  built  a  little  chunsh  for  him. 
The  fields  here  are  truly  white  imto  harvest,  and  there  are  dozens  of 
intelligent  earnest  young  converts  who  might  at  once  be  gathered  into  aa 
institution  by  a  missionary  settled  amongst  theoii  and  trained  to  reap  the 
harvent." 

Mr.  Maofarlane  gives  the  following  desoription  of  a  visit  which  ha 
paid  to  MiTA,  a  village  in  Milne  Bay,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  west 
of  Barabara : — 

"I  started  in  the  mission  boat  paddled  by  ten  njien.  The  day  was 
perfectly  calm — a  glassy  sea  and  a  burning  sun — so  that  we  could  not  go  in 
the  vessel.  After  a  three  hours'  hard  pull  we  arrived  at  the  large  and  well- 
built  house  of  Jakobo,  an  eneigetic  local  preacher  in  charge  of  the  station 
till  a  teacher  is  appointed.  A  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
welcomed  us  on  the  beach.  There  were  two  piles  of  yams,  &c,  sormounted 
by  half-a-dozen  fowls,  besides  pots  of  cooked  food,  awaiting  our  arrival. 
Some  of  the  people  were  dressed  in  European  clothing,  all  looked  pleased  at 
my  arrival  amongst  them,  and  the  leading  people  were  earnest  in  their 
request  for  a  teacher.  I  was  astonished  and  delighted  at  the  number 
waiting  to  receive  baptism.  They  were  drawn  up  in  lines  three  deep  ; 
7iimty -seven  adnltSj  axid.  Uventy-oJie  children,  in  all  118.  I  spoke  to  tbem 
earnestly.  They  all  stood  and  declared  that  they  had  renounced  heathenism 
and  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesns. 

"  On  the  opposite  side  sat  about  a  hundred  natives,  many  of  them  with 
painted  faces,  who  were  not  yet  prepared  to  follow  their  friends.  At  the 
conclusion,  I  addressed  these  outsiders  solemnly,  and  ex|»«8sed  a  hope  that 
on  my  next  visit  they  would  be  ready  to  make  an  open  profesfdon  of 
Christianity.  I  do  not  remember,  in  all  my  missionazy  experience,  having 
witnessed  such  a  reformation  amongst  a  heathen  people,  chiefly  by  the 
instrumentality  of  an  uneducated  native  convert,  in  so  short  a  time." 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  vessel  again  reached  Saicabai,  the  present 
state  of  which  is  an  illustration  of  the  material  advantages  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  missionary.    Mr.  Maofarlane  writes  : — 


"  We  were  in  time  for  the  afternoon  service  at  which  the  natives 
very  well  some  of  Moody  and  Sankey's  hymns.  What  a  change  since  I 
bought  this  island  and  began  clearing  it  for  a  central  station !  It  is  s 
per  ect  gar  Jen.    From  oae-haU  of  the  islaz^d  the  ^hick  bosh  9^  latgetraM 
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(roots  and  all)  have  disappeared,  and  in  their  place  are  growing  fine  cocoa- 
nut  and  betelnut-palnifi,  payao,  custard  and  pine  apples,  bananas,  oranges, 
and  lemons,  yarns,  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  melons,  all  inter- 
spersed with  the  beautiful  and  gay  kibisoiis  and  crotons,  with  gravel  paths 
like  a  gentleman's  pirk.  Some  good  European  and  native  buildings  have 
been  erected,  including  a  large  boat-house.  It  lias  become  a  really  valuable 
property  for  the  Society,  and  the  missionary  who  settles  here  will  find  him- 
self 'in  clover,'  compared  with  the  place  when  we  first  commenced 
operations,  and  surrounded  by  a  large  popuUtion,  who  will  give  him  a 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  who  may  become  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
potter. 

"  13th.  This  morning  the  people  assembled  to  bid  us  good-bye.  The 
local  preachers  and  their  wives  brought  to  Mrs.  McFarlaue  and  myself 
presents  of  *  food  for  the  voyage,'  stone  axes,  shell  armlets,  cheuiim  spoons, 
&c.,  and  as  we  got  into  the  boat  to  leave,  most  of  the  women  were  in  tears. 
There  were  over  fifty  canoes  around  the  Ellengowan  when  we  left  All 
seemed  delightful  with  our  visit,  and  begged  me  to  urge  the  Directors  to 
83nd  tliem  a  missionary  at  once. 

"  I  thank  God  for  what  my  eyes  have  seen  and  my  ears  have  heard 
during  thia  trip  ;  and  the  wonderful  change  has  been  accomplished  almost 
without  the  aid  of  either  missionaries  or  tobacco  ! " 


CYCLONE  IN  SAMOA. 

A  TERRIBLE  hunicane  has  recently  passed  over  the  Siimoan  Islands,  doing 
great  damage  to  property,  although,  in  most  cases,  life  seems  to  have  been 
mercifully  preserved.  The  storm  spent  its  force  mainly  on  the  Island  of 
Savaii,  where  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Davies  is  labouring.     Our  brother  writes  : — 

"  On  Saturday  evening,  the  25th  March,  I  retired,  looking  forward  to  a 
happy  Sabbath.  As  usual,  I  glanced  at  my  barometers ;  they  were  slightly 
fallen,  but  fallen  as  they  often  do  until  the  end  of  March  in  the  stormy 
season.  At  midnight  I  was  awoke  by  a  leakage  overhead.  It  increased. 
We  did  everything  that  is  usually  done  out  here  when  a  strong  wind  is 
blu\>'iiig.  But  all  efforts  were  imavailing.  The  heavy  cocoa-nut  leaves,  &c., 
were  blown  off  like  bits  of  paper  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  kept  on 
increasing.  It  soon  blew  furiously  from  the  south,  and  from  the  very 
opposite  quarter  from  which  hurricanes  come.  Very  suddenly  the  wind 
changed,  in  a  short  time  it  had  gone  right  round  to  nearly  north-east,  and 
it  blew  very  hard  from  that  quarter.  How  much  the  glass  had  gone  down  ! 
With  the  feeble  light  of  a  lantern  I  made  it  to  be  28  30.  Tliia  cyclone  was 
tthort,  but  very  severe.     It  blew  hard  from  1.30  to  4.30  a.m." 

The  Rev.  T.  Powell,  writing  froni  Malua  (Upolu),  says  :— "  Great  havoc 
has  been  ellccttid  among  native  houses,  and  in  this  district  alone  three  large 
new  t'lmpels  have  pceji  destroy  imL  The  ohhv<t  iiihabitants  say  there  has 
bvnrn  no  such  hurricane  for  about  fifty-five  years." 
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viL— Sdes  fif  i\t  JBonH^ 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rey.  Jaxba  Qilmoub,  M.A.,  Mrs.  Gilmonr,  and  two  chfldien 
returning  to  Peking,  North  C^iina  ;  Rev.  W.  Hopktn  Resb,  appointed  to 
Peking,  with  Mrs.  Rees  and  infiint,  embarked  for  Shanghai ;  and  Rey.  G. 
H.  Bondfield,  appointed  to  Amot,  South  China,  embarked  lor  Hong 
Kong,  per  steamer  Qlef^ruin^  September  1st 

Mrs.  John,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Griffith  John,  returning  to  Hankow, 
China,  embarked  for  Shanghai,  per  steamer  Makoa^  September  lEth. 

2.  BIRTHS. 

Tatlob.— April  16th,  at  Ambohimandroeo,  Betsileo  Countiy,  Mada- 
gascar, the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  a  daughter. 

SrtPHENSON.— July  28th,  at  Bellary,  South  India,  the  wifo  of  the  ReT. 

W.  W.  Stephenson  (Gooty),  of  a  son. 

3.  MARRIAGE. 
ScKxrr—ToDHUNTEB.— September  6th,  at  the  College  Chapel,  Chesfaunt, 

by  the  Rev.  H.  R  Reynolds,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Profeeeor  White- 
house,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  Odell  N.  Tribe,  BJL,  Hany,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  G.  B.  Scott,  of  Walsall,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Frofeeeor  W.  R 
Todhxmter,  M.A.,  of  Cheshunt 

4.  DEDICATION  SERVICES. 
Services  in  connection  with  the  dedication  as  missionary  of  this  Society 
to  Peking,  North  China,  of  the  Rev.  William  Hopktn  Rbbb,  late  pastor 
of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Uechryd,  Pembrokeshire,  were  held  at  Car- 
narvon, on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  14th  and  15ih.    On  Tuesday 
evening  the  Rev.  J.  Morris,  Maesteg,  introduced  the  meeting,  seimoDs 
being  preached  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Thomas,  Aberystwith ;  Rev.  William  Rees, 
Taflfs  Well ;    and  Rev.  J.  Jones,  Newtoo,  Bridgend.    On  Wedneedij 
morning  the  Rev.  D.  Davies,  Widnes,  Lancashire,  introduced  the  meeting ; 
and  Rev.  LL  D.  Morgans,  Skewen,  and  Rev.  D.  G.  Morgans,  Resdven, 
preached.    In  the  afternoon  the  service  was  iptroduced  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Thomas,  Bethania,  Cwmavon;  Rev.  J.  Gilmour,  M.A,  miasionaiy  from 
Peking,  described  the  field  of  labour.    The  usual  questions  were  a^ed  by 
Rev.  W.  Rees,  Taff's  WeU.    The  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  D. 
Thomas,  Brynmawr,  Cardigan,  and  the  chaige  was  delivered  by  the  Bev. 
Professor  Lewis,  B.A.,  Bala.    In  the  evening  there  was  a  farewdl  meeting, 
the  whole  proceedings  being  conducted  in  the  vernacular. 

6.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 
Mr.  HaUbt  Scott,  having  completed  his  studies  at  Cheshunt  College, 
and  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to 
New  Guinea,  was  ordained  at  Wednesbury  Road  Congregational  Chmtb,        . 
Walsall,  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  September  3nL    The  Rev.  Thomaa       | 
Hindsley,  pastor  of  the  church,  presided  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Mawbey,  misdoniry 
from  China,  read  the  Scriptures  and  offered  prayer;  Rev.  J.  L.  Green, 
missionary  from  Tahiti,  described  the  field  of  labour.    The  usual  queitioDs 
were  asked  by  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  SecRtsiT, 
and  the  charge  was  delivered  by  Bev.  Pfofes«)r  Whitehouse,  MJt,  of 
Cheshunt  College. 
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e.  MATH  OP  MRa  ELLIOTT,  OF  CAPE  TOWN. 
Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  death,  on  Jvlj  16th,  of  Mrs.  Elliott, 
widow  of  the  Rev.  William  Elliott,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  her  age. 
Upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Elliott  joined  the  Society,  and  for 
thirty  years  rendered  good  service  at  several  of  its  stations  in  the  Cape 
Colony.  He  died  in  1858,  some  years  after  his  retirement  to  Cape  Town, 
where  his  widow,  who  survived  him  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  century,  abo 
exchanged  earth  for  heaven. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES  peom  Aug.  16th  to  Skp.  14th. 

China. — Dr.  Dudgeon,  Peking,  June  22  ;  A.  Foster,  Hankow,  July  4, 23 ; 
A«  Bonsey,  Hankow,  July  2  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  July  20 ;  T.  W. 
Pearce,  Canton,  July  25 ;  Dr.  Chalmers,  Hong-Kong,  July  25. 

India. — W.  Johnnon,  Calcutta,  August  11 ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  July 
28,  August  4, 18 ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  July  29,  August  4 ;  J.  A.  Lamhert 
Mirzapore,  July  28  ;  J.  H.  Sudden,  Almora,  July  24  ;  H.  Coley,  Almora, 
August  4  ;  K  A.  Phillips,  Ranee  Khet,  August  2  ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Madras 
July  28,  August  4  ;  W.  K  Richards,  Madras,  July  6 ;  W.  Robinson,  Tripa- 
toor,  July  31  ;  B.  Rice,  Bangalore,  August  17  ;  J.  H.  Walton,  Bangalore, 
August  17  ;  A.  R.  Qaze,  Cuddapah,  August  6  ;  J.  R  Bacon,  Cuddapah, 
August  18 ;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Bellary,  July  28,  29,  Gooty,  August  3, 
Bellary,  August  5,  18  ;  J.  W.  Gordon,  Vizagapatam,  July  23. 

Madaoabgar. — W.  E.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  June  8,  29,  July  13,  19  ; 
J.  Wills,  Antananarivo,  July  20  ;  C.  Jukes,  AnUinarivo,  July  20 ;  J.  R. 
Bennett,  Antananarivo,  June  11,  Ambodisiny,  July  1 ;  J.  Pearse,  Fiana- 
rantsoa,  June  23,  25,  July  18 ;  A.  S.  Huckett,  Fianarantsoa,  May  29,  June 
5,  July  18 ;  Miss  Cock  in,  Fianarantsoa,  June  25  ;  J.  Sibree,  Mauritius, 
August  11 ;  J.  C.  Thome,  Mauritius,  August  11, 14  ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Bourbon, 
August  12 ;  R.  W.  Thompson,  Mauritius,  August  10,  14  (two  letters),  24, 
Durban,  September  1. 

Africa  — ^W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  July  31,  August  21  ;  Jno.  Harper, 
King  William's  Town,  July  25 ;  Jno.  Brown,  Kuruman,  July  31 ;  T.  F.  Shaw, 
(Jrambo,  July  7  ;  Capt  Hore,  Ujiji,  May  25  ;  D.  P.  Jones,  Uguha,  May  18  ; 
J.  H.  Dineen,  Uguha,  May  18  ;  W.  C.  Willoughby,  Malta,  August  10. 

West  Indies. — J.  J.  Bowrey,  Kingston,  August  9 ;  J.  Foreman,  Deme- 
rara,  August  23,  25. 

South  Sbas. — E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  July  14,  16 ;  A.  Pearse,  Raiatca 

June  30,  Tahiti,  July  13 ;  J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  May  2,  3  ;  C.  Phillips, 

Sydney,  June  22  ;  W.  E.  Clarke,  Samoa,  May  13  ;  Jno  Jones,  Mare,  July 

10  ;  J.  Sleigh,  Lifu,  June  20  ;  W.  G.  Lawes,  Port  Moresby,  June  21 ;  T. 

Beswick,  Sydney,  July  25 ;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  June  22  (two  lettersX 

July  24. 

a  NOTICE. 

We  wish  to  correct  an  error  in  the  Report  for  1882-3.  The  name  of  the 
Bev.  Henry  Andrews,  of  Woodbridge,  should  appear  as  Secretary  for  the 
County  of  Suffolk,  and  also  as  representative  for  that  County  on  the  Board 
Committee,  instead  of  that  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  who  has  gone  fcom  Ipswich 
toHiilL 
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viiL — Conlribntiotts* 

From  Augud  Uth  to  September  IZfk,  1883. 


LONDON. 

,  _.  .Jifbr Female 

iMlou) t6    0   0 


Xu7E.(£i  for  Female 
Mia 


John  Procter,  Eiq SI   0    0 

S>  r>  {?•    ■■••••••••••••     0    "    " 

Genenl  /.  M.  B.Fraeer- 
Tytler^C.B «    0    0 

Je».F.  HuklM,  Bm|...    S    0    a 

Xn.Nodc« 110 

Mr.  E.Nodei 110 

Mr.  A.  Nodet 110 

LencT  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.L.¥rard  M   0    o 

BnrUf  8tr00tt  Bmt. 
Senior  BiUe  ClaHee, 
for  &eT.  I.  B.  Bacon, 
Cnddapah   1  10    0 

leeted     at     Sabbath 
BrealBg  Meeting....  10   1    0 

£HrM<enf«rft   10    0    0 


OOtJNTRT. 
A}for4.   "O.P.  ft."   ..  10    0    0 

Balk — 
Percy  Chnreh,  Ladles* 

AMOClaUon S  19    6 

Lpiracy  of  the   Ute 
Min  Mary  Boyce..lOO    0    0 

Bt^fbri.      Baaaar    at 

Kempcton,  by  the 
MlaeeeMakehanu,  for 
Ber.  T.  Brywn'a 
School,  China   10   0    1 


MitfSne  . 


.  Mk«.A.B. 


1    1    0 


Brnl^MMrtcr *  '•  < 

CWow    %    7  9 

CUfUm    DMm.        For 

Widow*' Fund 5    0  0 

Omf.Wtt   in  0 

Dtrhf.    Lrir*cy  6f  the 
late  Min  8.  A.  ChaN 

llnor MO    0  0 

Dorking.    Aux »  It  7 


DritMd    17    1    8 

Famkam SOU    0 


Qurtlang t  11    9 

Smrwidk 8  18    0 


Higk  Bamtt.  MiM 
Yomg,  per  Mn.  Sad- 
ler, for  Gtrit'  School, 
Aanoy    10    0 

JMaUlrfJk.  Lane  Ch., 
for  iridowe' Fnnd  ..100 


Anx 80  17  U 

Legacy  of  the  late 

Mrk  Janet  LoriacflOO   0  0 

/tratff.    Ann 44  0  0 

Xfftertef 0  10  0 

Legacy  of  the  late  Mr. 

Daah 10  10  0 


JfawyMf.    Ker.  K.  F. 
Brown 0    f   0 


NnftmttU-^n-T^.  Anz.  If  18    0 

IfetUiuham.  Legacy  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  BeU, 
per  J.  B.  Wild,  Btq.  .170   0    o 

Ornimgten.  **Anon," 
for  Madagaacar ......    10   0 

PortaMtilA.  Bncklaad 
Ch.,  for  Olrli*  8cho<ri, 
Peking 17   0 

SMtrbtrevgk'- 

DiftiictAnx. 

BarChureh 80   1    1 

Baatborongh  Ch 8  10    0 

South  OltfChiiieh..  81    t    1 


Pickering 


11    8    0 


t^m  iMw.    Bethel  Ch,.    8   1 10 


aoHlhS^^'inf  8  17    8 

Wallia 


Boutk  BkitUU. 
Street  ..... 


VfUm.    MayColL 


•  11    0 
7  17    0 


WahaU.    Anz.— 

BTCcroltCh. IS    8    8 

'Wednetbury  Boad  ..  48    1    0 


Wimbomw.  Mr.  "W.  B. 
Waterman,  for  Mada- 
gascar      8    0    0 

Wirkiwtrtk,  MiddltUn, 
and  BriutimfUm  ....  10  17    1 


r»MlMP««k.     Fricnde 
at  Scair,  Lydeard  St. 


ton  Balph,  par  Ber. 
T.  S.  Maeey,  for  heO 
for 


WALES. 


4    0   9 


9  11    » 


JToM.. 

BAf{.    Aux 1   »  9 

Ladica*  Ans.  tl  17  I 


SOOTLANH. 

JUktrdtem.  Free  Bast  Ch., 
LadicB'Worfclng  Paity, 


f    »  9 


Mies  Baxter, 
for  Bar.  8.  McFkilane, 
for  Industrial  aattanlOO  9  9 

Edd<rto».  FraeGhvA, 
BeT.D.Ptetea 9  19  9 


vMijpsie.    W.  S.  Won* 


19   9  9 


Oo9mm,  fry  dajfsar.  Mr. 
B.  Montelth 1   9  9 


Am If  U  I 


Miller 


Mr.  John 


Mn.  Mitch- 
eU,  for  BOT.  T.  T. 
Matthewa,  Madagas- 


19  9 


919  9 


P»r  Bi*.  B.  A.  ] 

Arbroath    19  9  9 

Bnehan..... It  9  9 

Dingwall 8  9  9 

Edinburgh 19  9 

BUe  f  17   1 

Feam  oil 

Fochabers  S  4 

Forrca 18   f 

QoUpie 9   t 


Orantown 
lanerielthcn 


BosaK< 


Twin 
Umy 


ffifo. 


XRBLAND. 
Ooag.  Ch 


7   f   9 


AVSTBAIiA. 
AmttrmUm^Bomtk.    AwuMO   9  9 


Ititrequeded  that  aU  remUtanoeB  qf  OonMMioni  bemadetoihe  £lT. 
BOBXBT  BoBHTSOV.  Borne  Seeretaryt  IfiMion  Bouae.  BUm^fidd  Skeiit 
London,  E.C.;  ana  tJuO^  if  an^  porihn ^  time  9(/it  Udmigued/brM 
Medal  ol^9  fM  partiaUare  ^  the  place  and  pmpoee  mam  he  ^htn, 
Oheguee  ihould  he  aroteed  Bank  of  England^  and  Fod-qffiet  Orden  mnii 

payable  at  the  Gentral  Fbet  Ojfiee. 

'  ■  -   -      ■        -     -  -  - 

Loodont  AuoABVBB  *  SsatBEABBf  P>lntti%  LoDidBto  Bnildiiigs,  CbBaoerj  (M%  WA 
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MEETING  AT  EXETER   HALL. 

IN  fdlfilment  of  the  expeotation  expressed  in  our  last  Dumberi  the 
missionary  party  from  Madagascar,  comprising  the  Rev.  B 
Bbioos,  Mm.  Bbiogs,  and  daughter,  Key.  George  Cousins,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  reached  the  English  shores  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  September  24th.  They  were  met  at  Fiymonth  by  two  of 
the  Society's  London  Directors,  as  well  as  by  some  friends  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Messrs.  Cousins  and  Shaw  at  once  proceeded 
to  London ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briggs,  who,  we  regret  to  say,  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  Malagasy  fever,  preferring  to  accompany  the 
vessel  up  Channel  to  the  docks. 

Anticipating  the  arrival  of  our  friends,  the  Directors  had  made 
arrangements  for  holding  a  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall,  with^the 
view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  affording  to  the  Society's  constituents  in 
London  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and,  on 
the  other,  of  hearing  from  them  statements  of  their  recent  experiences. 
That  meeting  took  place  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  September  27  th, 
and  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  the  hall  being  crowded  In  every 
part,  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailing.  ALBXANDEa  Hubbard, 
Esq.,  J.P.|  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  present  year,  presided,  and 
was  supported  by  a  large  number  of  ministerial  and  lay  representa- 
tives of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  Deputation  Secretary,  announced  the 
hymn  commencing 

"  How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  0  Lord," 
which,  having  been  sung,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
BoBiVBOK,  Home  Secretary. 

The  Cliairman  then,  in  the  name  of  the  meeting,  gave  a  hearty 
and  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Cousins  respectively. 
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After  referring  to  the  arrest  and  impriBonment  of  Mr.  Shaw  by  the 
French  Admirdl,  and  congratulating  him  on  having  regained  his 
liberty,  he  said  : — 

We  thank  God  that  our  frien^ls  are  here  in  our  midst  to-night.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  all  realise  the  fulfilment  of  that  prayer  in  which  we  ha?e 
united  that  we  may  feel  the  presence  of  the  gracious  Spirit  whoae  aid 
and  guidance  we  have  sought ;  that  if  any  reference  should  be  made,  as 
it  will  be  made,  to  the  conduct  of  the  French  in  this  transaction,  no  vin- 
dictive spirit  may  be  manifested  in  those  who  shall  give  utterance  to  those 
words.  And  may  I  hope  that  no  unguarded  word  will  fall  from  the  lips  of 
any  speakers  on  this  platform  to-fiight  to  hamper  or  fetter  in  any  way  the 
action  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  who,  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
transaction,  have,' with  a  due  r^ard  to  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this 
vast  empire,  manifested  an  earnest  desire  to  maintain  to  us  as  a  coontij 
the  blessings  of  peace.  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  word  will  be  uttered  that 
will  annoy  or  cause  vexation  or  irritation  to  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  and  will  in  no  way  prevent  an  amicable  settle- 
ment between  the  two  Governments  in  relation  to  this  transaction.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  health  of  the  Admii'al  who  was  in  command  of 
the  fleet  off  Tamatave  was  such  that  he  was  hardly  responsible  for 
his  words  and  actions.  If  that  were  so,  it  seems  to  be  the  most 
charitable  construction  we  can  put  upon  such  strange  and  unwarraotable 
conduct  as  he  evinced  towards  our  friend  here  ;  and  I  trust  we  shall  all 
recognise  the  difference  between  the  conduct  of  the  French  Government 
and  the  conduct  of  the  officer  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fleet  at  that  station. 
When  our  missionaries  go  forth  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  salvatioa, 
.  we  ask  for  no  special  protection  of  our  Government,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  do  not  expect  that  they  should  relinquish  or  give  up  any  of  their 
rights  or  privileges,  or  that  protection  which  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Btitish  subject.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  justice  of  the 
Fi*ench  Government,  that,  when  these  facts  are  fairly  and  fully  considered 
by  them;  they  will  take  a  common-sense  view  of  this  transaction  and  make 
all  the  amends  in  their  power  for  the  wrongs  that  have  been  committed,  and 
the  loss  and  injury  that  have  been  sustained  by  the  action  of  their  own  officers. 

The  Rev.  GEORGE  COUSINS, 
after  acknowledging  the  cordial  reception  which  awaited  his  ool- 
leagues  and  himself  on  their  arrival  in  England,  thus  proceeded  :— 

I  come  from  Antemanarivo,  the  capital  of  Madagascar ;  I  have  lived 
there  for  nineteen  years,  and  my  knowledge  is  of  Antananarivo  and  the 
province  in  which  it  is  situated — of  the  Hovas,  the  dominant  .race  in  the 
island.  No  one  can  understand  Madagascar  affairs  who  does  not  look  at 
them  from  an  Antananarivo  point  of  view.  We  have  in  Madagascar  a 
centralisation  which  is  most  remarkable.  The  whole  countiy  is  dependent 
upon  the  capital ;  and  distant  governors,  local  chiefs,  and  other  officials  are 
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dependent  upon  the  Gbvemment,  and  upon  directionB  which  they  receive 
from  head-quarters,  for  almost  every  detail  of  their  official  life.  We  who  live 
in  the  capital  see  things  which,  perhaps,  those  who  live  on  the  coast  do  not 
quite  see  ;  so  that  I  think  I  may  ask  you  to  hear  with  me  a  little  while  I 
try  to  tell  you  how  things  have  been  looking  to  us  in  Antananarivo.    And  the 
first  thing  I  should  like  to  put  before  this  meeting  is  this  : — Why  is  it  that 
we  should  be  interested  in  Madagascar,  and  especially  in  the  work  that  has 
gone  on  in  Imerina  ?    Why  should  we  take  any  amount  of  interest  in  those 
people  across  the  water  1    They  do  not  belong  to  us — ^why  should  we 
trouble  our  hearts  or  heads  about  their  troubles  or  about  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them  ?    Well,  the  London  Missionary  Society  must  think  about 
Madagascar ;  they  cannot  help  it.    To  begin  with,  they  spend  a  lot  of  money 
there  every  year ;  ;£ 1 2,000,  and  even  ;£  15,000,  a-year  have  been  spent  by  our 
Society  in  supporting  their  work  in  Madagascar.    Now,  when  people  spend 
£l2fi00  or  ;£14,000  a-year  about  any  special  work,  you  may  depend  upon 
it  they  want  to  see  something  for  their  money,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Soi'iety  are  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  and  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  never  would  go  on,  year  after  year,  spending 
all  this  money  unless  they  thought  they  had  something  for  their  money. 
Now,  have  they  ?    I  think  they  have  ;  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
one  in  this  room  who,  if  he  could  go  to  Madagascar  and  see  things  with 
eyes,  would  not  say,  "  Well,  there  is  a  work  going  on  here  which  is  truly 
remarkable."    We  had  out  there  recently  a  representative  of  the  Staixdard 
newspaper,  and  we  were  right  glad  to  talk  with  him,  right  glad  to  give 
him  all  the  information  in  our  possession  ;  and  he  made  good  use  of  it, 
and  it  did  us  good  to  reatl  the  letters  which  he  wrote,  and  which  were 
published  in  that  paper.    I  know  perfectly  well  that  he  was  impressed,  as 
others  have  been,  with  the  great  and  wonderful  work  that  is  going  on  in 
Madagascar.    But  let  u«i  pass  from  the  general  to  the  particular.     Let  us 
take 

Education. 

All  civilised  nations  are  interested  in  education,  and  we  have  all  through 
the  world  compulsory  education ;  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  have  it  in 
Madagascar,  too.  Twenty  years  ago  there  were  half-a-dozen  schools 
in  the  island — now  they  are  to  be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  I  have 
here  in  my  hands  an  official  paper  printed  by  the  Malagasy 
Government,  published  by  their  own  press.  It  is  the  returns  of  the  school 
registration  that  had  taken  place  three  or  four  months  before  we  left 
the  island,  and  there  are  on  this  paper  some  figures  that  are  very  startling. 
The  Hovas  are  a  small  nation,  probably  they  do  not  number  more  than  a 
million,  or  one  million  and  a  quarter ;  yet  in  Imerina  we  have  150,906 
children  on  the  Government  register  learning  in  different  schools.  On 
this  return  the  number  from  each  tribe,  the  class  of  school  which  they  are 
in,  is  all  tabulated.    We  have,  for  instance,  the  diiferent  Societies  repre- 

ented  and  working  in  Madagascar,  with  the  number  of  scholars  in  each  :  and 
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let  me  tell  you  that  there  was  perfect  religioiu  liberty  granted  to  the 
people  when  they  made  choice  of  the  school  in  which  their  children  were 
to  leain.  Protestant  or  Bomanist,  no  one  coold  say,  ^  That  is  nnfiur,  yon 
are  taking  an  advantage  of  xa ;  you  are  not  allowing  the  parents  to  choose 
the  school  in  which  the  children  shall  be  taught,"  but  all  acknowledge  that 
the  registration  was  made  on  perfectly  fair  terms.  Well,  we  hare  in 
connection  with  our  Society  and  the  Friends'  Foreign  MlBiionary  Associa- 
tion, which  works  hand  and  glove  with  us,  105,516  children ;  the 
Bomanists  have  14,960  scholars ;  the  Anglicans,  2,521 ;  the  Norwegian 
Lutherans,  27,909 ;  the  total  is  150,906.  Now  I  think  that  is  very 
remarkable.  I  think  when  you  can  get  such  results  as  that  for  your 
money  you  certainly  have  a  right  to  rejoice  ;  and  this  is  only  in  Imerina 
I  can  state  to  this  meeting  with  aU  confidence  that  but  for  this  trouble 
that  has  come,  probably  by  the  end  of  this  year  we  should  have  had  a 
quarter  of  a  mUlion  of  scholars  in  Madagascar ;  not  in  Imerina  simply,  but 
in  Betsileo,  away  at  the  south,  on  the  east  coast,  and  away  at  the  north-west 
That  is  a  wonderful  thing  ;  and,  I  say,  for  education  alone  you  have  good 
reason  for  being  interested  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.    Take 

LrrBRATURB 

again.  We  have  but  a  veiy  small  literature  in  Madagascar ;  but  it  is 
growing.  Twenty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely  a  book  to  be  found.  The 
Bible  had  been  translated,  there  was  a  small  hymn-book,  a  little  catechism 
half  a  dozen  little  tracts  and  small  books  ;  but  educational  books,  with  the 
exception  of  a  simple  arithmetic  and  one  or  two  very  small  things,  were 
not  to  be  found,  and  all  the  books  which  have  since  come  into  existence,  of 
course,  did  not  then  exist — that  is  an  Irishism,  by-the-way.  Well,  now  we 
have  quite  a  respectable  literature  for  such  a  people  as  the  Malagasy.  We 
have  many  books  instructing  them  in  the  Christian  faith,  explaining 
Scriptures ;  commentaries,  and  so  forth.  But  we  do  not  take  a  narrow  view 
of  our  work.  •  We  do  not  think  that  our  duty  will  be  fulfilled  if  we  simply 
teach  them  about  the  Scriptures.  We  want  to  give  them  a  broad  idea  of 
education,  and  all  that  will  help  to  raise  them.  So  we  have  provided 
them  with  an  astronomy,  and  have  given  them  a  physical  geography.  Just 
before  I  left  we  published  a  small  history  of  Bome  and  Greece,  and 
numerous  similar  publications  have  issued  from  our  presses.  And  here,  again, 
are  two  numbers  of  aOovemment  newspaper,  commenced  just  before  I  left  the 
country.  The  Qovemment  is  beginning  to  take  the  people  into  its  confidence 
and  issue  a  newspaper.  One  or  two  attempts  at  issuing  newspapers  have 
been  made,  but  they  have  been  failures  ;  whether  this  will  be  I  do  not  know. 
It  comes  from  the  Qovemment,  and  I  have  more  faith  in  its  permanency 
than  I  had  in  those  that  preceded  it  Well,  this  paper,  these  books,  and  many 
other  things  show  that  in  literature  a  great  progress  has  been  made  ;  ought 
we  not  to  rejoice  in  that  ?  Here  is  a  nation  of  one  million  and  a  quarter 
of  people  trying  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  our  Society  and  other 
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Societies,  including  Jesuit  priests  sent  out  from  France,  have  been  trying 
to  raise  these  people  and  to  meet  their  necessities.  They  want  to  rise. 
Though  they  are  a  small  people,  these  Hovas,  they  have  got  the  idea  into 
their  minds  that  there  is  a  future  before  them.  When  people  think  that 
they  have  a  future  before  them,  1  think  there  is  some  hope  for  them  ;  and 
the  Hovas  have  that  idea,  and  whoever  tries  to  interfere  with  them,  and 
reasons  with  them,  and  tells  them  that  they  are  a  small  people,  and  that 
they  are  this,  that,  and  the  other,  utterly  fails  to  remove  from  the  Hova 
mind  the  idea  that  he  has  a  future  before  him.  He  knows  he  is  superior  to 
the  other  tribes,  he  knows,  too,  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  white  man  ;  but  he 
has  sympathy  with  much  that  he  finds  in  the  white  man.  He  wants  to 
be  like  the  white  man,  he  is  anxious  to  rise,  and  he  hopes  that  there  is 
eometh^g  good  in  store  for  him  in  the  future.  Well,  now,  I  say  that  is  a 
great  and  good  thing,  and  beiBuse  that  is  the  state  ot  aSairs  there,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  feels  justified  in  going  on  spending  its  money. 
Take 

SOCIAL  LIFE 

again.  To  compare  the  houses  of  to-day  with  the  houses  of  twenty  years 
ago,  why  it  is  most  wonderful  Then  they  were  mere  huts,  many  of  them 
as  dirty  as  dirty  could  be ;  now  we  are  getting  sun-dried  brick 
detached  villas,  even  with  tUe  roofs,  some  of  them,  and  really  good  flooring, 
and  papered  walls,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  not  gone  to  the  extent 
of  a  dado.  These  are  the  native  houses,  mind  ;  not  the  houses  we  have  made, 
but  the  houses  that  the  natives  themselves  are  building,  because  they  have 
seen  Europeans  building  them,  and  they  want  to  do  likewise.  In  dress, 
too,  the  changes  are  most  marvellous.  Whereas  formerly  you  often  saw 
people  but  very  imperfectly  clothed,  now  that  is  a  rare  thing  in  Antananarivo 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  Not  only  so,  but  the  young  ladies  in 
Antananarivo  begin  to  take  great  pride  in  their  dress,  and  they  are  very 
anxious  to  look  even  pretty ;  and  on  Sundays,  and  on  any  days  when  there 
is  a  great  gathering,  I  must  confess  that  there  is  something  very  pleasant 
about  the  appearance  of  a  Malagasy  audience.  They  dress,  for  them, 
remarkably  well,  and  in  very  good  taste.  There,  again,  in  social  life  you 
see  this  progress.    Take 

POLITICAL  LIFB 

again.  We  have  had  in  Madagascar,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  what 
may  be  well  called  a  bloodless  revolution.  The  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment has  been  changed,  and  yet  it  has  been  changed  in  a  quiet,  gradual 
way  which  has  scarcely  attracted  notice,  and  yet  meant  so  much.  The 
Sovereign  was  but  a  few  years  ago  absolute ;  the  Sovereign  now  is  practi- 
cally responsible  to  her  Ministers.  Not  only  so,  but  the  people  high  in 
authority,  the  higher  officers,  judges,  and  so  on,  formed  a  most  powerful 
oligarchy ;  now  that  oligarchy  has  been  shivered  to  pieces,  and  the 
Qovemment,  although  still  absolute  —  for  practically  the  Prime 
liiuiBter  is  sovereign  of  the  country,  he  really  rules,  and  the  Queen  to  a 
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l^rge  extent  adopts  his  policy— thongli  that  is  the  case,  the  Gorernment 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  and  the  people  believe 
most  thoroughly  in  the  present  Qovemment.  They  do  not  feel  oppressed 
by  it,  they  rejoice  in  it ;  and  although  many  of  those  who  once  had  power 
regret  the  loss  of  their  power — ^the  people  as  a  whole  are  quite  con- 
tented and  happy.  Then  we  have  had  in  Madagascar  a  wonderful  out- 
burst of 

RELIGIOUS  LIFK. 

It  has  many  blemishes — ^it  is  mixed  up  with  much  that  is  purely  nominali 
utterly  worthless — but  yet,  making  all  allowances,  there  has  been  in 
Madagascar  a  wonderful  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Where  the  idols  reigned,  we  have  now,  in  Imerina  alone,  upwards  of  800 
churches.  The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gkwpel  have  some  thirty 
or  forty  churches,  the  Romanists  have  about  100,  and  there  are  the 
people  meeting  together  for  worship,  Sunday  by  Sunday — some  of  them,  in 
the  more  outlying  districts,  utterly  careless  of  what  they  hear,  and  many  of 
them  absenting  themselves  from  worship ;  but  in  the  more  enlightened 
places  rejoicing  in  the  Christian  Sunday,  in  Christian  worship,  and  meeting 
together,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  listen  to  the  preaching  of  God's  Word. 
And  then  that  religious  life  of  theirs  is  not  a  fruitless  life.  We  can  see 
much  in  the  lives  of  the  people  that  is  faulty — ^but  do  not  ministers  every- 
where see  much  that  is  faulty  in  the  lives  of  the  people  ;  nay,  are  they  not 
conscious  of  faults  themselves  ?  Are  we  so  free  from  taint,  are  we  so  sin- 
less, that  we  ore  to  be  shocked  beyond  measure  when  we  find  that  these 
people,  just  emerging  from  heathenism,  still  bear  the  taint  of  that 
heathenism  1  Surely  it  cannot  be.  There  are  many  blemishes  ;  there  is 
much  to  depress,  much  to  distress  the  heart  of  any  one  labouring  there ;  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  much  to  make  him  glad.  We  do  see  the  growth  of 
conscience ;  we  do  see  progress  in  morality ;  we  do  see  a  deepening  of 
spiritual  knowledge ;  and  as  we  see  these  things,  although  we  so  often 
have  to  regret  that  there  is  so  little  of  it,  we  cannot  but  thank  God  and 
take  courage.  Take  their  liberality  as  a  test  of  the  worth  of  their  piety. 
The  Malagasy  are  intensely  fond  of  money.  I  think  they  beat  us  English- 
men altogether  in  that.  Perhaps  I  am  prejudiced,  but  really  it  seems  to 
me  that  they  are  fonder  of  money  than  we  are  here ;  and  to  get  money  out 
of  a  Malagasy  is  certainly  a  very  difficult  thing.  And  yet  the  Malagasy 
give,  and  give  well,  to  the  support  of  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on 
amongst  them.  Our  Society  tries  to  make  Christian  communities  in  which 
their  missionaries  are  labouring  self-supporting.  The  principle  of  our 
Society  is  to  support  the  missionary,  to  look  after  all  the  interests  of  the 
missionary  and  the  mission  families,  and,  by  grants  in  aid,  to  help  on  the 
natives  in  their  work,  but  to  throw  the  chief  burden  upon  the  people 
themselves ;  and  we  in  Madagascar  most  thoroughly  believe  in  it 
In  Imerina,  with  its  800  churches,  we  get  annually — not  for  the  funds  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society^the  Malagasy  do  not  believe  eofficfenfly 
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in  foreigneiB  to  eend  the  money  over  here — ^bnt  for  their  own  work,  for 
building  the  chapels,  for  supporting  the  schoolmasters,  for  supporting 
pastors  in  a  few  instances,  for  supporting  evangelists  in  a  few  instances, 
we  get  from  the  Malagasy  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a-year  in  Imerina 
alone.  That  is  something,  and,  because  we  have  these  results,  we  rejoice  ; 
and,  although  there  is  so  much  to  disappoint,  and  so  much  to  distress,  we 
feel  that  the  London  Missionary  Society  is  doing  a  great  and  a  good  work] 
and  that  they  are  very  wise  in  spending  this  £12,000  or  £14,000  a-year. 
Well;  but 

INTERBUFTION  HAS  COME  ; 

the  work  no  longer  bears  the  pleasant  aspect  that  it  did  some  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  ago.  Trouble  has  arisen,  and  you  know  all  about  that  trouble.  You 
know  that  a  great,  a  powerful,  nation  has  advanced  "  claims  "  in  reference  to 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  Well,  those  "  claims  "  were  as  startling  to  the 
foreigners  in  Madagascar  as  they  were  to  the  natives.  No  one  was  prepared 
for  them.  Frenchmen  even  stared  in  astonishment  when  they  heard  what 
their  Government  claimed.  I  feel  that  I  am  on  very  delicate  ground  in 
speaking  about  the  French  difficulty.  But,  in  spite  of  one's- self,  times  do 
come  when  you  are  almost  bound,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  offer  a  little 
advice,  and  that  ha?  been  very  much  the  case  with  us  in  Antananarivo. 
We  have  been  in  rather  an  unfortunate  position.  We  have  had  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  British  Qovemment,  and  that  has  been  a  weakness  ;  and  if 
you  hear  criticisms  about  the  interference  on  the  part  of  missionaries  in 
native  politics,  just  be  candid  enough  and  fair  enough  to  bear  in  mind 
that  that  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  forced  upon  them.  I  do  not  like  the 
interference  of  missionaries  in  politics  ;  I  should  be  very  thankful  were  it 
no  longer  necessary  for  a  missionary  to  give  any  advice  whatever  in  refer- 
ence to  political  matters  ;  but  we  have  had  no  consul  there  ;  our  consul 
was  stationed  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  coast  he  remained.  Now,  what  we 
wont  in  Madagascar,  and  which,  if  we  ha<.l  had,  I  firmly  believe — and  it  is 
not  my  own  belief  alone,  it  is  the  belief  of  almost  all  residents  in  Antana- 
narivo— such  complications  as  these  that  have  occurred  could  never  have 
happened ;  and,  if  the  opportunity  occurs,  the  British  nation  and  the 
British  Gk>vemment  could  not  do  a  kinder,  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing  for 
the  Malagasy  than  to  place  in  Antananarivo  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  a 
thorough  Knglishman,  a  man  acquainted  with  the  government  of  people 
in  India  or  elsewhere,  who  knew  how  to  advise,  and  who,  without  any 
assumption  of  authority,  could  act  as  the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
the  Malagasy  Qovemment  Frenchmen,  in  common  with  ,all  foreigners, 
hlive  recognised  for  many  years 

THB  IlfDIPXNDliMOK  OF  MADAOAflOAB. 

They  have  recognised  the  Sovereign  and  the  Government  stationed  at 
Antananarivo  as  responsible  for  the  whole  island.  One  never  heard  any- 
thing about  French  "claims  "  until  quite  recently.  The  French  have  a  treaty 
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of  commerce  and  fnendeliip  %vith  the  Malagasy  as  the  English  have ;  we 
have  all  been  on  the  same  ground ;  bat  it  seems  that  in  1840  something — 
1841,  1842,  or  1843— a  Sakalava  chief  handed  over  his  lights  to  the 
French  Qovemment    There  was  a  Sakalava  chief  who  was  beaten  in 
battle  by  Radama,  who  fled  the  island,  whose  authority  his  people  would 
no  longer  recognise  ;  he  was  considered  a  rebel,  he  was  a  fugitive.    It  is 
possible  he  handed  over  all  his  rights  to  the  French,  whatever  they  were, 
but  his  territory  was  a  mere  slip  of  country  along  the  north-west    One 
never  heard  of  these  rights,  or  of  the  claims  that  were  based  upon  them, 
until  quite  recently.    Not  only  so,  but  in  1862,  when  the  young  King 
Radama,  son  of  the  old  persecuting  Queen,  who  had  banished  all  foreigners 
from  her  country,  came  to  the  throne,  he  grantei  to  a  French  company 
certain  rights  over  a  portion  of  the  north  of  Madagascar.    A  company  was 
to  be  formed,  and  they  had  rights  which  virtually  made  them  possessors  and 
sovereigns  of  the  country.    He  made  this  concession  to  the  company  ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  people  heard  that  this  had  been  done,  they  were  deter- 
mined to  resist  it    That,  amongst  other  causes,  led  to  the  assassination  of 
the  King,  and  his  widow  was  placed  upon  the  throne.    One  of  the  chief 
elements  of  her  policy  was  to  annul  in  some  way,  if  possible^  this  conces- 
sion of  territory  that  had  been  made  to  a  French  company.    We  who 
were  in  the  country  at  the  time  knew  of  all  the  negotiations ;   and  at 
last,    through    the    representations    of   the   French    Government,    the 
Emperor  and  his  advisers,    the   Malagasy  consented   to   pay   240,000 
dollars  that  they  might  repurchase  all  the  rights  that  had  been  conceded 
to  this  company.    They  paid  that  money,  and  thought  that  there  was 
an  end  of  the  whole  affair.    They  never  heard  anything  more  about 
it  till  recently.    Now,  they  hear  about  it,  and  this  cession  of  territory 
allowed  to  have  been  made  by  a  Sakalava  chief  in  1840^  territory,  which  is 
a  mere  strip  of  country  along  the  north-west  coast — is  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  that  is  truly  remarkable.    The  very  ground  that  was  ceded  to  the 
company  from  the  16th  parallel  south  latitude  northwards,  which  was 
repurchased  by  the  Malagasy,  is  now  claimed  by  the  French  Gkyvemment, 
and  they  base  their  claim  on  the  cession  of  territory  made  by  that  fugitive 
chief.    Well,  one  cannot  argue  about  such  a  question  as  that— and,  of 
course,  the  French  do  not  aigue  about  it — except  on  the  principle  of  the 
old  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb— might  is  right,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
the  matter.    Well,  that  is  very  singular  and  very  sad ;  and  it  is  most  aad  to 
us,  because  it  interferes  with  us  so  much.    Our  work  is,  to  a  large  ezte&ti 

•AT  A  STANDSTILL. 

Not  our  work  alone.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  I,  as  an  Englishman, 
thought  simply  of  our  work,  and  did  not  consider  commerce,  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  British  nation,  and  of  every  other  natton,  of  the  Malagasy 
and  everybody  else.  The  London  Missionary  Society  does  not  send  out 
men  who  are  to  work  in  any  stereotyped  way — ^they  expect  them  in 
every  possible  way  to  help  on  the  peoples  to  whom  they  go^  and  we  are 
nterested  in  the   advance  of  commerce  as  much  as  others^  because  we 
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know  that  that  tends  to  the  well-being  of  the  people.  Well,  now  trade  is 
utterly  paralysed.  What  it  may  be  in  Tamataye  I  cannot  say.  I  have 
not  bem  there,  and  I  rather  rejoice  that  I  have  not.  Bat,  throughout 
Madagascar,  I  can  say  that  all  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  There  are 
representatives  of  commercial  houses  in  Antananarivo  with  nothing  to 
do.  All  along  the  coast  for  300  miles  we  came  upon  one  British  subject 
after  another,  all  with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  nothing  whatever  to 
do,  and  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  brought  to  ruin  and  starvation  unless 
this  trouble  is  speedily  brought  to  a  close.  We  saw  that  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  who  can  help  being  sorry  for  them  ?  The  Malagasy  have  come 
to  this  determination— they  may  be  foolish  ;  they  think  it  is  wise — they 
have  stopped  the  exportation  of  all  produce  ;  for  in  that  way  they  think 
they  will  make  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  French  to  remain  in 
Taraatave.  They  are  led  to  do  that  by  their  having  succeeded  with  such 
a  policy  in  the  past ;  but  whether,  with  changed  circumstances,  vnth. 
steamers  and  the  facility  of  intercourse  between  one  p!ace  and  another, 
that  policy  will  succeed  now,  I  do  not  know.  But  they  have  adopted  it 
because  they  think  they  will  be  able  thereby  to  make  it  very  difficult  for 
the  French  to  hold  their  position.    And  now  let  me  bear  witness  to  the 

WONDERFUL  COURTESY  AND  FORBEARANCE 

that  have  been  shown  by  the  Qacen  of  Madagascar,  and  her  advisers,  in 
reference  to  these  matters.  In  every  possible  way  they  did  >»hat  they  could 
to  avoid  the  evils  of  war.  They  did  all  they  could  but  this — give  up  the 
country  ;  that  they  would  not  do.  Short  of  that  they  were  willing  to  do 
anything.  During  the  negotiations  previous  to  the  despatch  of  the  Embassy 
to  England,  France,  and  America,  and  so  on,  they  had  shown  the  greatest 
forbearance.  They  would  not  yield  their  righfc*,  but  in  every  possible  way 
they  tried  to  show  conciliation ;  and  even  when  they  thought  they  hod 
right  on  their  side  they  were  willing  to  yield.  They  sent  the  Embassy  for 
the  very  purpose  of  preventing  this  trouble,  but  they  failed.  After 
Admiral  Pierre  went  round  to  the  north-west  of  Madagascar,  and  began  to 
bombard  one  place  and  another,  knocking  down  little  villages  of  rush 
huts,  and  so  on,  he  came  round  to  Tamatave  and  sent  up  an  ultimatum 
to  Antananarivo.  As  soon  as  the  Malagasy  heard  that  these  places  had 
been  bombarded  they  carried  out  a  policy  upon  which  they  had,  I  believe 
for  a  long  time,  made  up  their  minds— they  expelled  all  French  subjects 
from  the  country.  Every  French  man,  woman,  and  child  had  to  go.  Well, 
they  went,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  us  all  that  these  men,  women,  and 
children  got  down  to  Tamatave  safely.  I  can  tell  you  that,  in  spite  of 
what  the  Prime  Minister  had  done,  in  spite  of  the  friendly  feeling  of  the 
Queen,  all  of  us  trembled,  more  or  less,  for  the  lives  of  those  French  men 
and  women.  But  Christianity  triumphed,  the  influences  of  civilisation 
triumphed ;  and  though  they  had  to  endure  privations  as  others  have  had 
to  endure,  they  got  safely  down,  and  we  thank  Qod  for  it,  but  we  recog- 
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:!j^«  3IL  :3ac  -^  5  rrorantfe  id  ^e  yUagfmfi  Had  dw  Queai  and  Prime 
li  TT.'^r  i..*);su3iea  f:>:oL  Ja^az  xai  zhin-^  crefyoBe  of  these  ironld  have 
>«:^SL  sastas^i  nL  ^3k^  w^j.  Sat  iher  were  noi  conle&l  with  ahiliiiBingi 
rit'Y  iiil  :iittir  '3«^  «i  ATimaK  i2»  r«eple  tfaat,  altiioii^  the  Freodi  voe 
ic'icoi:  wTLi  ~^*;aL  Qie«.  ^  <i^«-iir%  »  priwtB, »  asters  of  iner^,  aunt 
r-^-K-a  :3u  rjucc  sL%^y.  JLbi  iknj  did  that — vhjr  I  BecaiMe  they^  ksew 
^i£  tiitf  s^^  zl  -LLt  v:rji  vjoLi  H^  aooa  them :  that  their  claim  to  a 
i^'.iL.~r.-  ^I:.^l::>  it  v.  ill  >e  :.na:gd  vcteriT  anlesB  thoie  people  did  aaSdy 
r^Tjcl  r:«  .-v^kfc.  LfS  3u  z^^ri^  «;K:cxker  inataiice  of  farbeannce.  After  the 
r:>:2L>--a  liki  >:*.riz.  V  ka<:ck:  ^:  vn  those  litde  places  on  the  eoaat,  a  resident 
'v^fiiM  -ns7  iiu  :c  :^  Tvcfii  3.  ihtt  ^txttk,  i»*wi»«Kwg  to  grt  pmdnee,  I  beUeve. 
T^<e  ^ac^n:  .&:::j1:s.  axvrifzir  tt:  detcm,  seat  off  one  or  two  of  the  officers 
%:  -rnkky  ::z>;-r:r!ef  «»  ^«  tbf  bizk.  the  oner,  tibe  obiect,  and  destiiiatioa  €i 
ilii^  «^7,.  izxL  V  rl^^  12IS3.  wmtifmi^  I  believe  those  officers  were  not 
oHj'V'.-'I  X-  ^;  jiL  jv-or-i :  thex  v\>r«  tjld  to  so  aboat  their  hoainess ;  not  a 
^vic-if  .'c*i  c  ;lLti'j:  4  ik!<o.cs  w;]^  a2k$vei«d.  Ther  were  told  that  tot  them 
•>  ^.*  .c  :•  ii^*!  1  Fr^fuca  >lirw  jski:^  $^ich  qiKslioife%  was  an  insult  to  the 
Fr^3i:l  :;j^.  ^^J  ^^»  ^^  ^'  '^"^^  ^-"^  and  thejwent  That  ni^  it 
V^iz.  ^  '.u.  w  ^<ir*L  xzLii  ;aAf  s2Lip  InfWd  towards  the  eoasti  which  is  wtrj 
Liz.,?£r.  c?..  Tl«e  cv'rrT'r»ir»Lef  ci  xhn  ^urison — for  there  was  a  ganison 
ii«^r^i — ill  i3«  .-tf.o£r^  ill  :&te  p«ccle.  at  «k»  w«nt  to  the  rescue ;  they  did 
il'iiir  :iiii*.^5£  V  s;i7^  ti*^  Fres^clft  ckpcun  azbl  officers  and  crew  from  destrac- 
^..jx^  xhkL  il-iT  KLccvei^  T^T  h^l  lieen  U^  to  go  about  their  business  a 
iiw  i'rcs  Kcci^^ ;  =?. w,  UL^  wiere  most  potitdy  thankfd  for  their  officer 
TtLii  w^  f^r-SeujazJu'^.  x&l  ;2^s  k  a  fikrt  which  means  a  great  deal ;  it  really 
i~>  l>.;ir<;<  liiie  <;  (Ti:  izL  w^ich  i^^tse  |ko|^  have  acted.  Thej  have  been  rvf 
irjL::<2<  %?  AT-:oi  w;ir,  iZfi  ther  want  now  to  be  at  pea0e.biit  they  are 

TSKT  WOTT  Givm  CF  TBEOL  COCSTET. 

T::*x  kTt*w  rerf  *-:!t  «>^!i  tijis  the  power  of  France  is  Tery  great,  and  to 
^X7«eirt  tiii:  a  M  ir;ft^35T  snar  will  meet  the  French  in  open  fight  is  to  expert 
tjie  :=pr-hiri-? — *:>:h  s  thins:  i?  net  fikely  to  oeenr.  They  trust  solely  to 
gT>f  Ttlli  wardure^  nLrlit  attacks^  l>«Ta«img  bodies  of  troops  that  may  get 
««^t«rtt<d  £rvm  others^  and  so  co.  And  tiiey  depend,  too^  opon  fever ;  they 
dep<iid  upon  forests :  they  depend  upon  the  abeenee  of  roads ;  and  Act 
are  9i>v-  ivjoxic^  tbit  they  hare  not  listened  to  the  advice  of  foreigneis  and 
biTe  not  maile  good  roads^  because  they  say,  "  If  we  had  good  roads  the 
French  wonki  be  apon  as  at  osMe.'  Bat  they  depend-  most  apes  tiBie. 
They  hare  coaae  to  a  detenniaalion  to  bear  any^  povatiaii,  any  liMJomeai- 
enee,  ra^er  than  sign  away  a  sii^le  incb  of  their  teiritmy.  Bvery  able- 
bodied  man  has  been  called  out  for  dnD,  and  that  has  infeafaadwitk  ear 
woric  most  seriously.  The  edUege  of  v^ieh  I  WM  lator  has  loat  aB  i6 
stodeBtk  Onr  teaeheri^  achoolnwrtei^  evai^distB  and  others^  aiad  an  Ae 
elder  acholarB  are  caDed  oat  for  adlttaiy  aerviee^  and  evety  able  haJisi 
man  is  now  being  drilled.    And  sadi  is  the  entirasiaBm  thai  littla 
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—not  called  out|  of  course,  but  simply  from  their  own  eathusiaBm^of  from 
four  years  and  upwards  are  all  learning  spear-exercises.  Well,  they 
have  come  to  this  determination,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  is  to 
be  the  upshot  It  is  a  very  gloomy  outlook,  and  yet  there  are  bright  sides 
to  it  There  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice,  and  that  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this  trouble,  we  see  a 

GROWTH  OF  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  ; 

in  fact,  the  trouble  has  helped  thd  life  to  grow.  Trouble  and  sorrow  have 
always  helped  men  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  God,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  Madagascar  during  the  last  few  months  have  seen  undoubted  signs 
of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  The  people  have  been  asking  themselves 
how  it  is  that  God  is  allowing  them  to  pass  through  all  this  trouble.  They 
have  remembered  the  sins  of  the  past — how  their  forefathers  have  oppressed 
some  of  the  distant  tribes ;  and  I  have  heard  them  in  prayer  pleading 
before  God,  confessing  their  faults  and  asking  for  forgiveness ;  and  asking, 
too,  that  they  may  be  led  into  a  better  way,  and  may  be  able  to  treat  these 
people  as  brethren,  and  in  all  things  to  try  and  help  them  forward.  And 
our  congregations  have  been  larger  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  churches  are  crowded ;  and  here  is  a  fact  I  should  like 
you  to  notice.  The  Romanists  were  all  expelled  from  the  country,  every 
priest  had  gone.  Sunday  came  round,  the  Roman  Catholic  congregations 
wanted  to  meet  for  worship.  Dared  they,  when  their  teachers  had  juot 
been  expelled  ?  They  sent  up  to  ask  the  Queen — **  May  we  open  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  go  in  to  worship ;  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  we 
are  not  used  to  worship  in  Protestant  churches  ?  "  "  Why,  of  course,"  said 
the  Queen  ;  "  that  is  a  question  of  religion — that  is  between  you  and  God  ; 
go  and  pray  at  once."  On  that  first  Sunday  there  were  only  a  few  people, 
but  the  next  Sunday  there  were  300  or  400,  and  I  believe  the  congregation 
has  kept  up  well  ever  since.  That  is  a  thing  I  rejoice  in,  although  I  am 
no  Romanist ;  I  rejoice  that  there  were  Romanists  in  Madagascar  who  had 
sufficient  depth  of  spiritual  life  in  them  to  value  their  worship,  and  to 
ask  from  the  Queen  that  they  might  meet  for  worship,  even  though 
they  had  not  a  priest  to  minister  to  them.  Then  we  have  in  Madagascar 
some  Congregational  Union  meetings,  and  the  time  for  the  Union  meetings 
came  round  just  after  the  calling  out  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  committee  met ;  it  was  discussed  as  to  whether  the  meeting 
should  be  held  or  not,  and  some  of  the  missionaries  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  have  it ;  but  at  once  the  native  pastors  said,  "  No,  we  will 
never  give  up  those  meetings.  If  we  give  them  up,  our  whole  church-life 
will  go  to  pieces."  And  they  had  lb e  meetings,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  meetings  were  a  grand  success.  Thi^e  things  are  encouraging,  but  yet 
the  clouds  are  over  us  ;  and  we,  as  sympathise  with  this  great  work  which 
God  has  been  doing  in  Madagascar,  cannot  but  TSjy  ^^to  Him  for  aid.  We 
need  His  help  now  as,  perhaps,  we  have  never  neeSlSJ^  ^^  before.  We  must 
pray  for  our  brethren  and  sisters  there,  for  they  willmj^^  ^  undergo  many 
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nise  in  that  the  forbearance  of  tlie  Malagasy.  Had  Hie  Queen  and 
MinKter  abstained  from  doing  anything,  every  <Hie  of  these  would  have 
been  massacred  on  the  way.  But  they  were  not  content  with  abstaining, 
they  did  their  best  to  convince  the  people  that,  although  the  Frendi  woe 
fighting  with  them,  these,  as  civilians,  as  priests,  as  sisters  of  mercy,  most 
reach  the  coast  safely.  And  they  did  that— why  ?  Becaose  they  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be  upon  them ;  that  their  claim  to  a 
semi-civilisation  would  be  damaged  utterly  unless  tho^e  people  did  safely 
reach  the  coast  Let  me  give  another  instance  of  forbearance.  After  the 
French  had  begun  to  knock  down  those  little  places  on  the  coast,  a  resident 
went  into  one  of  the  ports  in  the  south,  intending  to  get  produce,  I  believe. 
The  native  officials,  according  to  custom,  sent  off  one  or  two  of  the  oflficerB 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  name,  the  owner,  the  object,  and  destination  of 
the  ship,  and  to  give  them  prcUiqm,  I  believe  those  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  board  ;  they  were  told  to  go  about  their  business ;  not  a 
single  one  of  their  questions  was  answered.  They  were  told  that  for  them 
to  go  on  board  a  French  ship,  asking  such  questions,  was  an  insult  to  the 
French  flag.  They  were  told  to  be  off,  and  they  went  That  night  it 
began  to  blow  hard,  and  the  ship  drifted  towards  the  coast,  which  is  veiy 
dangerous.  The  commander  of  the  garrison — for  there  was  a  garrison 
there — all  his  officers,  all  the  people,  at  once  went  to  the  rescue  ;  they  did 
their  utmost  to  save  the  Frencli  captain  and  officers  and  crew  from  destruc- 
tion, and  they  succeeded.  They  had  been  told  to  go  about  their  business  a 
few  hours  before ;  now,  they  were  most  politely  thanked  for  their  offices. 
That  was  forbearance,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  means  a  great  deal ;  it  really 
indicates  the  spirit  in  which  these  people  have  acted.  They  have  been  veiy 
anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  they  want  now  to  be  at  peace,  but  they  are 
determined 

THEY  won't  GIVK  UP  THBIB  COUKTRY. 

They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  power  of  France  is  very  great,  and  to 
expect  that  a  Malagasy  army  will  meet  the  French  in  open  fight  is  to  expect 
the  improbable — such  a  thing  is  not  likely  to  occur.  They  trust  solely  to 
guerilla  warfare,  night  attacks,  harassing  bodies  of  troops  that  may  get 
separated  from  others,  and  so  on.  And  they  depend,  too,  upon  fevtf ;  they 
depend  upon  forests  :  they  depend  upon  the  absence  of  roads ;  and  they 
are  now  rejoicing  that  they  have  not  listened  to  the  advice  of  foreigners  and 
have  not  made  good  roads,  because  they  say,  *'  If  we  had  good  roads  the 
French  would  be  upon  us  at  once.''  But  they  depend-  most  upon  time. 
They  have  come  to  a  determination  to  bear  any  privation,  any  inconveni- 
ence, rather  than  sign  away  a  single  inch  of  their  territory.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  has  been  called  out  for  drill,  and  that  has  interfered  with  oar 
work  most  seriously.  The  college  of  which  I  was  4M6r  has  lost  all  its 
students.  Our  teachers^  schoolmasters,  evangelists  aiid  others^  and  atttbe 
elder  schcdars  are  called  out  for  military  service^  and  ev^y^  aUe-^Kidisd 
man  is  now  being  drilled.    And  such  is  the  enthusiaffln  that  little  ofaildm 
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—not  called  outy  of  course,  but  simply  from  their  own  eathusiasm — of  from 
four  years  and  upwards  are  all  learning  spear-exercises.  Well,  they 
have  come  to  this  determination,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  is  to 
be  the  upshot  It  is  a  very  gloomy  outlook,  and  yet  there  are  bright  sides 
to  it  There  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice,  and  that  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this  trouble,  we  see  a 

GROWTH  OF  BPIBITUAL  LIFE  ; 

in  fact,  the  trouble  has  helped  the*  life  to  grow.  Trouble  and  sorrow  have 
always  helped  men  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  Qod,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  Madagascar  during  the  last  few  months  have  seen  undoubted  signs 
of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  The  people  have  been  asking  themselves 
how  it  is  that  Qod  is  allowing  them  to  pass  through  all  this  trouble.  They 
have  remembered  the  sins  of  the  past — how  their  forefathers  have  oppressed 
some  of  the  distant  tribes ;  and  I  have  heard  them  in  prayer  pleading 
before  Gk)d,  confessing  their  faults  and  asking  for  forgiveness  ;  and  asking, 
too,  that  they  may  be  led  into  a  better  way,  and  may  be  able  to  treat  these 
people  as  brethren,  and  in  all  things  to  try  and  help  them  forward.  And 
our  congregations  have  been  larger  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  churches  are  crowded ;  and  here  is  a  fact  I  should  like 
you  to  notice.  The  Romanists  were  all  expelled  from  the  country,  every 
priest  had  gone.  Sunday  came  round,  the  Eoman  Catholic  congregations 
wanted  to  meet  for  worship.  Dared  they,  when  their  teachers  had  just 
been  expelled  ?  They  sent  up  to  ask  the  Queen — "  May  we  open  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  go  in  to  worship  ;  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  we 
are  not  used  to  worship  in  Protestant  churches  ?  '*  "  Why,  of  course,"  said 
the  Queen  ;  "  that  is  a  question  of  religion — that  is  between  you  and  Qod  ; 
go  and  pray  at  once."  On  that  first  Sunday  there  were  only  a  few  people, 
but  the  next  Sunday  there  were  300  or  400,  and  I  believe  the  congregation 
has  kept  up  well  ever  since.  That  is  a  thing  I  rejoice  in,  although  I  am 
no  Romanist ;  I  rejoice  that  tliere  were  Romanists  in  Madagascar  who  had 
sufficient  depth  of  spiritual  life  in  them  to  value  their  worship,  and  to 
ask  from  the  Queen  that  they  might  meet  for  worship,  even  though 
they  had  not  a  priest  to  minister  to  them.  Then  we  have  in  Madc^ascar 
some  Congregational  Union  meetings,  and  the  time  for  the  Union  meetings 
came  round  just  after  the  calling  out  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  committee  met ;  it  was  discussed  as  to  whether  the  meeting 
should  be  held  or  not^  and  some  of  the  missionaries  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  have  it ;  but  at  once  the  native  pastors  said,  "  N"o,  we  will 
never  give  up  those  meetings.  Jf  we  give  them  up,  our  whole  church-life 
will  go  to  pieces."  And  they  had^he  meetings,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  meetings  were  a  grand  success.  Thlefi$  things  are  encouraging,  but  yet 
the  clouds  are  over  us  ;  and  we,  as  sympathi^a^  with  this  great  work  which 
Gk)d  has  been  doing  in  Madagascar,  cannot  but  Wy  unto  Him  for  aid.  We 
need  His  help  now  as,  perhaps,  we  have  never  neeosd  it  before.  We  must 
pray  for  our  brethren  and  sisters  there,  for  they  will  uiive  to  undergo  many 

\ 
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nise  in  that  the  forbeanmce  of  the  Malagaay.  Had  the  QuiaeB  and 
Minuter  abstained  from  doing  anj^thin^i;,  every  one  of  these  voold  have 
been  maflsacred  on  the  way.  But  th^  were  not  content  with  alwtaiiiiiig, 
they  did  their  best  to  convince  the  people  that,  although  tha  Frencii  were 
fighting  with  them,  these,  as  civilians,  as  priests,  as  sisters  of  merc^,  most 
reach  the  coast  safely.  And  they  did  that — ^whyl  Becaose  they  knew 
that  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be  upon  them ;  that  their  claim  to  a 
semi-civilisation  would  be  damaged  utterly  unless  those  people  did  bbSAj 
reach  the  coast  Let  me  give  another  instance  of  forbearance.  After  the 
French  had  begun  to  knock  down  those  little  places  on  the  coast,  a  resident 
went  into  one  of  the  ports  in  the  south,  intending  to  get  prodnee,  I  believe. 
The  native  officials,  according  to  custom,  sent  off  one  or  two  of  the  officers 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  name,  the  owner,  the  object,  and  destination  of 
the  ship,  and  to  give  them  pratique,  I  believe  those  officers  were  not 
allowed  to  go  on  board  ;  they  were  told  to  go  about  their  business ;  not  a 
single  one  of  their  questions  was  answered.  They  were  told  that  for  them 
to  go  on  board  a  French  ship,  asking  such  questions,  was  an  insult  to  the 
French  flag.  They  were  told  to  be  off,  and  they  went  That  night  it 
began  to  blow  hard,  and  the  ship  drifted  towards  the  coast^  which  is  veiy 
dangerous.  The  commander  of  the  garrison — for  there  was  a  garrison 
there — all  his  officers,  all  the  people,  at  once  went  to  the  rescue ;  they  did 
their  utmost  to  save  the  French  captain  and  officers  and  crew  from  destrue- 
tion,  and  they  succeeded.  They  had  been  told  to  go  about  their  businesa  a 
few  hourn  before ;  now,  they  were  most  politely  thanked  for  their  offices. 
That  was  forbearance,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  means  a  great  deal ;  it  really 
indicates  the  spirit  in  which  these  people  have  acted.  They  have  been  very 
anxious  to  avoid  war,  and  they  want  now  to  be  at  peace,  but  they  are 
determined 

THEY  won't  give  UP  THEIR  OOUKTRY. 

They  know  perfectly  well  that  the  power  of  France  is  very  great,  and  to 
expect  that  a  Malagaay  army  will  meet  the  French  in  open  fight  is  to  expect 
the  improbable — such  a  thing  is  not  likely  to  occur.  They  trust  solely  to 
guerilla  warfare,  night  attacks,  harassing  bodies  of  troops  that  may  get 
separated  from  others,  and  so  on.  And  they  depend,  too,  upon  fever ;  they 
depend  upon  forests  :  they  depend  upon  the  absence  of  roads ;  and  they 
are  now  rejoicing  that  they  have  not  listened  to  the  advice  of  foreigners  and 
have  not  made  good  roads,  because  they  say,  "  If  we  had  good  roads  the 
French  would  be  upon  us  at  once."  But  they  depend-  most  upon  time. 
They  have  come  to  a  determination  to  bear  any  privation,  any  inconveni' 
ence,  rather  than  sign  away  a  single  inch  of  their  territory.  Every  aUe- 
bodied  man  has  been  called  out  for  drill,  and  that  has  interfered  wftk  our 
work  most  seriously.  The  college  of  which  I  vnis  '1M>r  has  lost  all  lis 
students.  Our  teachers^  schoolmasters,  evangelists  aild  olhen^  SBod  mil  the 
elder  Bcholam  are  called  out  for  militaiy  service^  and  ev^try^abM^odisd 
man  is  now  being  drilled.    And  such  is  the  ^ithisdasm^  Hiat  little  ehiltai 
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—not  called  oat|  of  coarse,  but  simply  from  their  own  enthusiasm^of  from 
foar  yean  and  upwards  are  all  learning  spear-exercisee.  Well,  they 
have  come  to  this  determination,  and  one  cannot  help  wondering  what  is  to 
be  the  upshot  It  is  a  very  gloomy  outlook,  and  yet  there  are  bright  sides 
to  it  There  Ib  one  thing  that  makes  the  heart  rejoice,  and  that  is  that,  in 
spite  of  all  this  trouble,  we  see  a 

GROWTH  OF  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  ; 

in  fact,  the  trouble  has  helpe<l  thtf  life  to  grow.  Trouble  and  sorrow  have 
always  helped  men  to  get  a  little  nearer  to  God,  and  those  of  us  who  have 
been  in  Madagascar  during  the  last  few  months  have  seen  undoubted  signs 
of  a  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  The  people  have  been  asking  themselves 
how  it  is  that  God  is  allowing  them  to  pass  through  all  this  trouble.  They 
have  remembered  the  sins  of  tiie  past — how  their  forefathers  have  oppressed 
some  of  the  distant  tribes ;  and  I  have  heard  them  in  prayer  pleading 
before  God,  confessing  their  faults  and  asking  for  forgiveness ;  and  asking, 
too,  that  they  may  be  led  into  a  better  way,  and  may  be  able  to  treat  these 
people  as  brethren,  and  in  all  things  to  try  and  help  them  forward.  And 
our  congregations  have  been  larger  than  they  have  been  for  years.  Sunday 
after  Sunday  the  churches  are  crowded ;  and  here  is  a  fact  I  should  like 
you  to  notice.  The  Romanists  were  all  expelled  from  the  country,  every 
priest  had  gone.  Sunday  came  round,  the  Roman  Catholic  congregations 
wanted  to  meet  for  worship.  Dared  they,  when  their  teachers  had  just 
been  expelled  ?  They  sent  up  to  ask  the  Queen — "  May  we  open  the 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  and  go  in  to  worship  ;  for  it  is  Sunday,  and  we 
are  not  used  to  worship  in  Protestant  churches  ? "  "  WTiy,  of  course,"  said 
the  Queen  ;  "  that  is  a  question  of  religion — that  is  between  you  and  God  ; 
go  and  pray  at  once."  On  that  first  Sunday  there  were  only  a  few  people, 
but  the  next  Sunday  there  were  300  or  400,  and  I  believe  the  congregation 
has  kept  up  well  ever  since.  That  is  a  thing  I  rejoice  in,  although  I  am 
no  Romanist ;  I  rejoice  that  there  were  Romanists  in  Madagascar  who  had 
sufficient  depth  of  spiritual  life  in  them  to  value  their  worship,  and  to 
ask  from  the  Queen  that  they  might  meet  for  worship,  even  though 
they  had  not  a  priest  to  minister  to  them.  Then  we  have  in  Madagascar 
some  Congregational  Union  meetings,  and  the  time  for  the  Union  meetings 
came  round  just  after  the  calling  out  of  every  able-bodied  man  in  Mada- 
gascar. The  committee  met ;  it  was  discussed  as  to  whether  the  meeting 
should  be  held  or  not,  and  some  of  the  missionaries  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  have  it ;  but  at  once  the  native  pastors  said,  "  N'o,  we  will 
never  give  up  those  meetings.  If  we  give  them  up,  our  whole  church-life 
will  go  to  pieces."  And  they  had^the  meetings,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
the  meetings  were  a  grand  success.  Tfe&«^  things  are  encouraging,  but  yet 
the  clouds  are  over  us  ;  and  we,  as  sympathiiSia{;s  with  this  great  work  which 
God  has  been  doing  in  Madagascar,  cannot  but  HJ  unto  Him  for  aid.  We 
need  His  help  now  as,  perhaps,  we  haye  never  neeoB^  It  before.  We  must 
pray  for  our  brethren  and  sisters  there,  for  they  wUl  h^v^^  to  undergo  many 
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privations.  And  we  have  to  pray  for  the  Christian  people  there,  that  they 
may  not  be  misled ;  that  their  faith  in  Qod  may  not  cease.  But  while  we 
pray,  let  as  trost ;  for  if  ever  Qod  has  been  working  in  any  country  npon 
earth,  I  think  Qod  has  been  working  in  Madagascar.  I  think  Qod  if 
working  in  Madagascar ;  and  as  the  work  is  His,  surely  oar  hearts  may  be 
stUL 

MR.  Q.  A.  SHAW, 

after  deecriblng  Tamatave  and  the  Betaimisaraka  tribe,  of  which 
it  forms  the  centre,  and  referring  to  his  three  years'  laboar  as  a 
missionary  among  that  people,  thus  proceeded  : — 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  only  a  missionary, 
I  am  an  Englishman.  And  hence  I  believe  that  we  are  not  only  called 
npon  to  bear,  and  to  bear  patiently — as  I  hope  I  have  done  daring  the  last 
few  months — ^but  we  are  also  called  upon  as  Englishmen  to  testify,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  now  to  testify.  Bat  in  this  do  not  misunderstand 
me ;  I  intend,  Qod  helping  me,  to  give  vent  to  no  feelings  whatever.  I 
intend,  Qod  helping  me,  to  represent  to  you  in  brief,  and  in  very  halting 
sentences  perhaps,  the  tjreatment  which  I  have  received  daring  the  past 
few  months  ;  but^  independently  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  do  not  expect  me 
to  expre?'*  «iny  sentiment  whatever.  And  I  must  carry  you  back  and 
yp-  .ut  facts  which,  perhaps,  you  have  already  become  acquainted  with  ; 
this,  however,  I  hope  you  will  excuse. 

THE  BXCITKlfBUT  IN  TAMATAVE 

began  on  May  19ih  ;  the  Arg.o,  a  French  mail-packet,  came  into  Tamatave 
harbour  that  morning  with  the  news  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar 
had  been  bombarded  ;  we  could  not  believe  it  Not  only  could  the  natives 
scarcely  believe  it.  Englishmen  could  not  believe  it — were  not  willing  to 
believe  it — and  the  French  people  were  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  it 
were  true.  However,  such  proved  to  be  the  case,  and  Tamatave  imme- 
diately was  in  a  state  of  most  intense  excitement  Natives  were  running 
about  in  all  directions  asking  for  advice,  asking  what  they  were  to  do ; 
asking,  was  it  true  that  a  Christian  nation  from  Europe  coidd  come  to 
Madagascar  and  bombard  places  in  which  men  and  women  were  still 
living,  without — as  the  natives  said — giving  them  sufficient  time  even  to 
remove  their  sick  from  the  villages?  A  very  great  number  of  our  church 
members  left  Tamatave,  and  it  was  said  that  even  the  soldiers,  or  some  few 
of  them,  tried  to  run  away.  I  suppose,  not  only  in  Madagascar,  but  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  some  chicken-hearted  people,  and  if 
some  of  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  capital  in  order  to  save 
their  skins,  we  cannot  be  surprised.  The  foreigners  around  Tamatave  socm 
flocked  into  Tamatave  itself  to  seek  security  there,  if  possible.  In  speaking 
of  the  foreignen  who  hurried  into  Tamatave,  I  am  not  referring  to 
English  subjects  only,  hitj,  to  French  subjects  also.    The  feeHng  in  Tamatave 
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firom  this  tune  until  the  period  of  my  airest  was  intensely  anti-EnglisL 
To  account  for  this  is  utterly  impossible ;  but,  in  order  to  show  you  that 
it  was  "bo  veiy  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Argo,  I  will  give  you  an  instance 
A  certain  merchant  of  Tamatave  was  engaged  in  supplying  the  British  war 
vessel,  the  Dryad,  with  provisions.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  beach,  with  his  boat  loaded  with  these  provisions  to  be  carried 
to  her  Majesty's  ship,  a  French  officer  came  up  to  him,  and  asked  him, 
**Are  you,  who  supply  provisions  to  the  Dryad,  an  Englishman  or  a 
Frenchman  ?  Which  nation  do  you  belong  to  ? "  The  English  merchant 
directly  folded  his  arms,  and,  instead  of  answering  the  French  officer,  I 
believe,  he  turned  his  back  towards  him.  The  Frenchman  was  not  to  be 
done  in  that  way,  and,  in  default  of  any  other  argument,  I  suppose, 
adopted  something  like  the  existing  argument  of  Admiral  Pierre,  and 
knocked  the  merchant  down.  This  was  the  feeling  in  Tamatave  from  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Argo  until  my  arrest.  When  it  became  known 
that  the  north-west  coast  was  bombarded,  the  native  Qovemor  of  Tamatave 
and  his  officers  immediately  commenced  to  make  what  arrangements  they 
could,  expecting  that  they  would  very  shortly  be  placed  in  much  the  same 
position  as  were  the  villages  on  the  north- wes*  eoast — ^that  they  would  also 
be  bombarded  ;  and,  until  the  Qovemor  had  received  instructions  from  the 
central  Government,  he  was  not  aware  what  the  Queen  and  the  Prime 
Minister  would  expect  him  to  da  He,  like  a  prudent  man,  made  arrange- 
ments  beforehand.  He  commenced  repairing  the  old  guns ;  he  built 
carriages  for  those  which  had  none  ;  he  had  the  spears  repaired,  and  had  a 
great  number  of  new  ones  made ;  and  he  also  made  some  entrenchments 
around 

THS  FOBT  OF  TAMATAVE. 

Of  this  fort  I  may  say  that  when  it  was  built,  and  while  it  was  new,  I 
believe  it  to  have  been  a  very  strong  position.  It  is  built  of  coral  and  lime 
cemented  together,  has  a  thick  wall  some  18ft.  or  20ft.  in  thickness,  and  is 
12ft.  or  18ft.  high.  Outside  this  stone  wall  is  an  earthwork  15fL  in  height, 
and  separated  from  the  stone  wall  by  a  distance  of  lOft  or  12ft,  thus 
forming  between  the  wall  and  the  earthwork  a  fosse,  which  makes  the 
place  of  remarkable  strength,  if  it  were  properly  armed  ;  but  at  the  time 
of  the  bombardment  of  Tamatave,  it  was  merely  armed  with  small  guns, 
which  were  only  used  for  saluting  purposes,  and  were  even  then  very 
dangerous  to  the  people  who  fired  them.  If  the  guns  were  shotted  they 
would  prove  dangerous  to  the  soldiers  who  endeavoured  to  fire  them, 
because  of  their  want  of  practice,  which  scarcely  enabled  them  to  handle 
the  guns  properly  in  order  to  give  a  salute.  In  the  following  week  the 
flagship  of  Admiral  Pierre — the  Flore — arrived  ;  and,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  an  ultimatum  from  the  Admiral  and  the  Commissaire  was  sent  to 
the  capital  The  Qovemor  of  Tamatave  expected  on  the  Saturday  morning, 
previously  to  the  time  mentioned  in  the  ultimatum  having  expired,  that  his 
Qovemment  was  not  in  the  least  likely  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  France 
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and  he  and  his  soldiers  'elt  quite  sure  that  they  would  either  have  to  %ht 
or  to  run.  He  (the  Oovemor)  told  me  that  he  belieyed  the  instructions  of 
the  Queen  were  that,  if  the  French  intended  to  bombard  and  to  take 
Tamatave^  although  it  was  an  uniighteous  thing,  yet  they  would  allow 
them  to  do  it  I  knew  o^  the  Saturday  that  there  would  be  no  resistance 
offered  to  the  French  i  and  I  knew  that  these  would  be  no  Hova  soldiers 
in  Tamatave  on  the  Sunday  morning  of  the  bombardment  But  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  that  during  this  week  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  form  a  committee  of  public  safety  for  the  British  subjects  in  Tamatare. 
Unfortunately  for  myself,  I  was  induced,  very  much  against  my  wi^  to 
become  president  of  this  committee.  I  say  "  unfortunately  "  for  myself  for, 
as  I  have  already  said,  the  feeling  in  Tamatave  was  intensely  anti-English ; 
and  you  can  easily  imderstand  how  that  feeling  must  have  been  intensified 
against  one  who  took  a  prominent  part  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of 
British  subjects.  On  tiie  Saturday  morning,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 
there  would  J)e  no  service  on  the  Sunday,  the  (Governor  and  his  officers  made 
an  earnest  request  that  we  should  have  another  prayer-meeting*  We  had 
already  had  several}  but  this  Saturday  morning  we  had 

A  PRATBB-MBKnKO 

at  which  I  should  like  to  have  seen  some  of  the  Directors  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  present.  It  was  a  glorious  meeting.  There  were  no 
women  present,  save  one  or  two.  The  other  women  had  all  fled.  The 
church,  however,  was  nearly  full  of  men,  most  of  them  soldiers,  who 
flocked  in,  though  they  knew  that  probably,  within  a  day  or  two,  they 
would  be,  at  any  rate,  houseless,  and  perhaps  killed.  But  what  I  wish  to 
mention  especially  is  that  in  their  prayers  they  never  breathed  a  word  of 
vindictiveness  against  their  enemies.  Not  a  single  petition  was  offeved  up 
for  the  defeat  of  their  enemies.  The  prayer  offered  consisted  only  of 
requests  for  grace  and  faith  to  trust  God  in  the  trouble.  I  have  full  con- 
fidence that  those  soldiers,  where  they  are  now  encamped,  still  remember 
God  while  trusting  in  Him.  For  although  many  night  attacks  were  made, 
although  they  frequently  harassed  the  French  by  showing  themselves  al  a 
little  distance,  and  inducing  the  French  to  fire  their  long-range  gons  at 
them,  such  firing  never  took  place  on  Sunday,  because  I  believe  that  they 
were  then  behind  the  hills  in  the  distance  engaged  in  worship,  and  were 
thinking  of  their  God  and  not  of  their  own  enemy. 

ON  BUNDAT,  JUNS  IOTH, 

as  aocm  as  it  was  light  in  the  morning,  those  Knglwhmen  who  had  iti^ed 
on  shore,  and  who  had  kept  watch  during  the  pievioiu  night,  knowing  that 
the  time  of  the  ultimatum  expired  at  midnight,  and  not  being  aure  that 
the  French  would  not  commence  bombarding  immediately,  saw  one  of  the 
Teasels  of  war  gradually  moving  out  of  the  harbonr  and  taking  up  a  pott- 
tion  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  in  the  southern  bay.  Aa  soon  as  ahe 
anchored,  a  signal  was  fired  by  a  vessel  lying  close  to  the  beach  at  Tuna- 
tave,  which  had  gone  out  i^  little  distance  and  then  retanisd«    In  the 
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interval  which  elapsed  between  her  departure  and  her  return  she  had 
changed  her  name,  and  canvas  was  nailed  to  her  bows  in  order  to  disguise 
her.  Immediately  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  to  the  mast  of  each  vessel 
in  the  harbour,  and  the  bombardment  began.  No  notice  further  than  the 
ultimatum  was  given  ;  if  the  Hovas  had  been  in  the  town  or  in  the  fort,  it 
would  have  been  all  the  same  to  the  French  Admiral.  The  Hova  flag  was 
never  hoisted  at  the  fort,  and  although  not  a  single  gun  was  fired  from  any 
of  the  batteries,  still  the  bombardment  of  Tamatave  was  kept  up  for  an 
hour  and  a-half  by  six  large  war-ships,  which  fired  quickly  into  the  town 
and  tlie  fort,  although  there  was  nothing  iu  the  shape  of  an  answer  given 
to  this  firing.  The  French  had  it  all  to  themselves  ;  and  why  they  should 
have  kept  up  the  constant  firing  of  shell  over  our  heads  into  a  silent  fort  and 
deserted  town,  passed  the  comprehension  of  all  Englishmen  who  were  ashore 
at  Tamatave.  As  you  may  readily  imagine,  seeing  that  the  houses  of  the 
Hovas  are  all  built  of  straw  and  thatched  with  leaves,  it  was  not  very  long  before 
fires  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  An  endeavour  has  been  made, 
I  believe,  to  connect  those  with  incendiaries.  As  to  this  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  either  yes  or  no ;  but  this  I  am  prepared  to  say— I  saw  the  first  shell 
from  one  of  the  French  war-vessels  burst  in  the  native  market-place,  and 
shortly  afterwards  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  rising  from  the  market  Hence, 
I  believe  that  the  fires  were  not  the  work  of  incendiaries,  but  were  caused 
by  French  shells.  After  the  war-ships*  guns  had  been  firing  an  hour  and 
a  half,  1  suppose  the  officers  thought  the  sailors  had  had  enough  of  it  for 
once,  and  that  they  should  go  to  breakfast.  At  all  events,  a  perfect  silence 
succeeded  to  the  noise  of  cannon — a  silence  rendered  all  the  more  intense 
after  the  thundering  din  of  the  guns  and  the  whizzing  of  the  shells  over  our 
heads  for  an  hour  and  a  half  previously.  During  this  time  some  few  of  us 
made  an  excursion  into  the  interior  in  order  to  ascertain  if  any  people  were 
wounded,  or  if  any  stragglers,  who  might  have  wandered  near  the  fort,  had 
sustained  injury  from  the  shells.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort  before  we  discerned  another  fire  which  had  broken  out  We 
thought  that  as  soon  as  the  Admiral  saw  this  fresh  outbreak  he  would  re- 
commence bombarding,  and  our  prediction  was  fulfilled.  He  kept  up  a  fire  the 
whole  of  Sunday  from  the  whole  of  the  war-ships  at  intervals  of  half-an- 
hour — that  is  to  say,  six  shots  were  fired  each  half-hour  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  On  Sunday  night,  as  you  may  imagine,  seeing  that  the  French 
were  not  willing  or  bold  enough — I  will  not  say  which — to  land,  we,  who 
were  on  shore,  passed  a  very  anxious  time.  We  feared  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  natives  might  return  in  the  darkness  and  set  fire  to  the  native 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  European  houses,  and  we  dreaded  lest  the 
whole  of  Tamatave  might  thus  be  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  night,  if  we 
dared  to  go  to  sleep.  Accordingly,  from  Sunday  night  until  the  time  when 
the  French  took  possession  of  Tamatave,  which  was  not  till  Thursday,  we 
who  were  on  shore  endeavoured  to  help  the  guard  which  Commander 
Jobostson  had  sent  to  assist  the  British  Consul    But  I  am  happy  to 
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say  that  no  fire  took  place  that  nighty  and  that  the  natives  did  not  retom. 
On  the  following  morning — ^that  is,  Monday,  June  11th— 

THE  FRENCH  LANDED. 

I  do  not  know  how  English  sailors  would  land ;  bat  I  never  was  more 
astonished,  nor  were  other  British  onlookers,  than  I  was  at  the  way  the 
French  soldiers  landed.  They  were  divided  into  three  companies,  one 
passing  along  the  beach  up  to  the  fort,  another  passing  throngh  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  the  third  passing  along  the  southern  bay  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  As  soon  as  one  of  the  companies  reached  the  fort  they 
hoisted  a  signal  to  the  Flort  on  the  flag-staff  left  by  the  Hovas.  When  we  saw 
this,  several  of  us  went  to  my  house,  which  I  rented  from  a  merchant  in 
Tamatave — Mr,  Aitken,  of  the  firm  of  Porter  and  Aitken,  Fenchuich  Street 
It  was  situated  a  mile  from  the  landing-place  at  Tamatave,  which  is  close 
to  the  spot  where  Mr.  Aitken  himself  lived,  in  the  house  where  we  kept 
watch  during  the  night  already  mentioned.  We  went  to  my  house  to 
ascertain  whether  the  servants  I  had  left  there  were  still  safe,  for  on  the 
Saturday  evening,  when  I  left  them  there,  I  fully  intended  to  retum.  But 
I  had  been  advised  most  strongly  not  to  return,  and  accordingly  I  remained 
in  the  town  during  the  whole  of  the  bombardment  We  found  our  ser- 
vants were  all  right,  and,  although  the  bursting  of  some  of  the  shells  had 
done  some  damage,  their  lives  had  been  saved,  and  we  were  thankful  to 
God  for  that  In  returning  we  made  a  more  active  search,  in  case  there 
might  be  some  wpunded  persons  or  any  unburied  bodies  in  the  town.  We 
found  none,  however,  but  we  found  the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had  evi- 
dently been  killed  by  bayonet  thrusts,  and  not  by  shots.  They  had  prob- 
ably been  killed  by  the  French  picket  on  hmding,  under  suflpidon  of 
having  set  fire  to  the  town.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  June  11th,  we 
made  a  visit  to 

HEK  XAJBSTT'B  BHIF  '^DBTAD." 

We  went  on  board  in  order  to  report  to  Commander  Johnstone  the  eon- 
dition  of  Tamatave,  and  we  found  his  decks  were  full  of  Britiah  aabjectSi 
At  least  300  people  had  collected  on  this  one  small  vessel ;  and  it 
is  astonishing  to  me  that  Captain  Johnstone  and  his  officers  could  have  so 
well  accommodated  them,  and  had  done  so  well  for  them.  The  Kiitidi 
community  in  Tamatave  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Captain  JohnsEtone  for 
the  timely  and  clear-headed  advice  which  he  was  able  to  give  them,  and  for 
the  determined  and  plucky  way  in  which  he  conducted  British  a£Burs  which 
were  placed  in  his  hands  at  Tamatave ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  efforts  were 
evidently  made  by  him  to  act  courteously  and  nobly  towards  the 
French  authorities.  I  must  say  that  the  captain  was  pkoed  in  a  most 
trying  position  at  Tamatave,  and  he  has  proved  publicly  that  hs 
was  the  right  man  for  the  time  and  the  right  man  in  the  xi^t 
place.  I  say.  Long  may  Captain  Johnstone  live  to  defend  the  honoor 
of  the  flag  under  which  he  sails.  The  French,  as  I  have  already  said, 
landed  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  Monday  night  the  first  attempts  by 


any  natives  to  pillage  were  made.  My  house,  on  that  night,  was  rifled.  I 
cannot  tett— it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  so — what  damage  was  done,  and 
it  is  also  impossible  for  me  to  aaj  bj  whom  that  damage  was  caused.  I 
believe,  however,  that  it  was  not  done  by  the  Hovss,  but  by  some  of  the 
fietamisuska,  or  other  native  tribes,  who  have  scarcely  come  under  the 
infiuence  of  Christianity  or  civiliBation  jet.  My  house  having  been  rifled 
in  this  way,  caused  indirectly  one  of  the -greatest  trials    I  ever  had  to 


suffer ;  for  although  I  obtained  permission  of  the  French  commander  of  the 
fort  in  Tamatave  to  remove  my  uninjured  furniture,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wedneaday,  there  were  so  few  jiatives  in  the  town  who  were  willing  to 
work,  that  it  was  a  long  piece  of  busineas  to  do  this.  However,  I  removed 
a  portion  of  my  furniture,  but  on  the  Wednesday  a  certain  portion  of  my 
fomiture  still  jemained.  My  dispensary,  to  speak  of  which  1  have  already 
prepared  you,  was  a  laige  one,  and  contained  a  great  number  of  bottles  of 
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different  kinds  of  medicine,  some  of  them  being  poisons.  I  was  determined — 
and  I  have  several  witnesses  who  can  prove  my  determination,  and  who  well 
knew  my  intention — to  remove  the  contents  of  this  dispensary  npon  the 
following  day.  On  the  Wednesday  night,  however,  the  commander  of  the 
fort  sent  word  to  my  landlord  that  on  the  following  morning  at  eight 
o'clock  he  wonld  place  a  picket  in  my  house.  What  was  my  surpnse  and 
vexation  upon  the  following  morning,  after  sleeping  and  keeping  watch  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Aitken  in  the  town,  to  find,  on  arriving  at  my  hoiue^  that 
the  dispensary  had  been  broken  open,  the  bottles  had  been  taken  out, 
broken,  removed,  or  thrown  out  on  the  grass.  A  few  bottles  of  cUret 
which  I  had,  had  also  been  taken  away.  I  was  accompanied  by  another 
European,  and  we  immediately  saw  the  danger.  We  collected  all  the 
bottles  we  could  find  and  sent  them,  with  the  remaining  portion  of  my 
furniture,  into  the  town.  This  was  on  Thursday  morning,  and  decrees 
had  already  been  published  and  posted  in  conspicuous  parts  of  Tamatave, 
giving  the  "  ideas  '*  of  the  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  as  to  the  government  of 
the  town.  Among  other  things,  we  were  all  commanded  to  pull  down  our 
flags. 

ANOTHER  DEGREE 

was  also  promulgated  by  the  Admiral,  stating  that  all  Europeans  having  in 
their  employ  any  natives— "any  persons  of  Asiatic  or  African  descent" — 
were  to  send  in  their  names  to  the  newly  appointed  Mayor  of  Tamatave, 
and  sign  their  names,  guaranteeing  that  they  would  conduct  themselves 
properly  during  their  residence  in  Tamatave.  This,  as  I  have  said,  was  on 
the  Thursday,  and  I  complied.  On  the  Friday  I  was  still  employed  in 
doing  what  I  have  described— removing  the  remaining  portion  of  my 
furniture.  On  the  Saturday  morning,  about  seven  o'clock  or  half-pa^t 
seven,  the  Mayor  of  Tamatave  came  to  me  at  Mr.  Aitken's,  and  he  said, 
"  I  have  received  your  communication,  in  which  you  offer  yourself  as 
security  for  certain  men  and  certain  women.  Of  course,  your  ofierin;; 
yourself  and  giving  your  name  is  quite  sufficient ;  and  if  you  will  go  to  the 
fort  at  eight  o'clock  the  commander  will  immediately  give  yon  the  passports 
you  require,  and  you  and  your  servants  will  be  at  liberty  to  circulate  in 
Tamatave  as  you  may  wish."  I  went  accordingly  to  the  fort,  and  applied 
to  the  commander  for  passports.  He  turned  to  me,  and  said,  "  I  have  got 
the  list  of  names  of  your  servants,  and  I  see  by  their  names  they  are 
evidently  Hovas.  Don't  you  know  they  are  our  enemies,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, you  are  harbouring  in  your  hooae  some  of  our  enenuM  f "  I  said, 
**  No,  there  are  no  Hovoa  among  my  servants.  I  may  have,  writtoa  their 
names  d  la  Hov%  but  that  is  according  to  the  language  I  have  learnt.  I 
might  easily  have  written  them  aa  the  Betnujisaiaka  wonld  have  pro- 
nounced them,  and  that  would  have  completely  changed  the  Com  in  which 
you  have  them  now ;  but  they  are  not  Hovaa  at  alL"  The  GomiDaader 
said,  "  Well,  I  don't  believe  you.  I  put  you  in  arrest  until  they  arrive."  I 
had  no  argument  to  gainsay  this,  but  X  asked  him  if  Imight  he  aUowid  to 
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write,  in  order  to  ask  my  servants  to  come,  knowing  full  well*  tliat  they 
were  not  Hovas,  that  they  had  done  nothing  against  the  French,  and  that 
they  would  certainly  come  if  I  wrote.    He  said,  "  Yes,  bnt  meanwhile  you 
must  follow  these  soldiers ;"  and  I  was  accoidiagly  placed  in  a  tent,  xmarmed 
though  I  was,  and  not  looking  like  a  man  who  would  endeavour  to  make 
his  escape  from  a  fort  which  contained  700  soldiers,  with  four  armed 
soldiers  to  guard  me,  and  a  corporal  outside  to  see  that  the  soldiers  did  their 
duty.    The  door  of  the  tent  was  commanded  to  be  closed — I  was  seemingly 
thought  too  dangerous  to  he  allowed  to  look  out  into  the  fort — but  through 
the  chink  of  the  tent  I  saw  my  servants  come  up,  and  I  saw  that  they  were 
all  there.    I  saw  also  my  landlord,  and  I  thought  to  myself,  it  must  then  be 
all  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  be  allowed  to  go  out.     However, 
although  this  was  quite  early  in  the  morning,  I  waited  and  waited  until  about 
eleven  o'clock,  when  I  was  graciously  permitted  to  take  my  breakfast    I 
will  not  describe  the  kind  of  breakfast  it  was  ;  but  if  any  of  the  company 
present  here  this  evening  have  ever  seen  the  rations  given  to  the  com- 
monest French  sailors  on  men-of-war,  they  will  have  an  idea  of  the  food  I 
received.    I  waited  until  the  afternoon,  when  a  French  officer  came  down 
and  asked  a  number  of  questions — what  my  name  was,  what  was  my 
profession,  and  where  I  came  from,  until  I  thought  it  was  about  my  turn 
to  ask  him  some  questions.      So  I  asked  him,  as  well  as  my  French 
would  permit  me,  why  I  was  still  there  ;  if  my  servants  had  come  ;  and 
why,  as  they  had  come,  I  was  not  set  at  liberty  ?    He  said,  "  Oh,  yes,  your 
servants  have  come  ;   they  have  had  some  rice  and  meat  given  them,  and 
they  are  very  happy.    Stay  where  you  are ;  if  you  attempt  to  escape  you 
will  be  shot"    About  five  o'clock,  some  officers  came  down  and  called  me 
out    I  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  squad  of  armed  soldiers,  and  was  told 
I  was  to  march  down  to  the  landing-place.    I  was  marched  as  a  prisoner 
through  the  town  in  which  I  had  been  a  missionary,  and  came  in  this  way 
to  the  landing-place.    I  was  told  if  I  attempted  to  escape  I  should  be  shot 
That  I  expected.    1  was  told,  too,  that  if  I  attempted  to  communicate 
with  anybody  on  the  road  I  should  be  shot.    That  I  did  not  understand 
I  was  ordered  into  a  boat,  and  taken  on  board 

THE  PRliNCH  SHIP,  THS  <*  NII^VBB." 

On  arrivlug»there,  I  was  placed  in  a  small  cabin,  and  was  told  I  must 
remain  there,  and  must  communicate  with  no  one  on  board.  My  laud- 
lord,  I  found,  had  to  accompany  me — ^why,  I  do  not  know  to  the  present 
time.  His  two  clerks  also  accompanied  me.  On  the  following  day,  my 
landlord  and  his  clerks  were  all  set  at  liberty — without  any  accusation, 
without  any  exaiuinationi  without  anything  which  would  account  for  their 
detention  on  board  as  pnsonen  even  for  twelve  hours.  I  was  kept  on 
board  the  Nihre  in  the  small  cabin  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  very 
commonest  food  was  given  me.  I  will  describe  it  at  once,  and  that  will 
suffice.    I  was  astonished  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  think  any  Englishman 
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would  have  been  astonished  too.    The  fiist  day  I  came  on  board,  a  man 
came  in,  canjing  a  wooden  backet    I  thooght^  **  Oh,  this  ia  the  water 
for  me  to  wash  with."    However,  the  man  made  me  understand  that  in 
this  bucket  was  some  soup^  and  he  drew  forth  from  under  his  arm  a  jaeee 
of  bread,  which  was  to  be  divided  among  the  company  of  prisoners.    Hay- 
ing no  table,  let  alone  table-cloth,  he  put  this  bread  upon  the  floor,  and  cat 
it  in  half^  giving  me  a  piece.    When  I  came  to  examine  into  matters,  I  found 
there  were  neither  knives,  plates,  spoons,  nor  forks,  and  I  was  expected  to 
eat  this  soup  and  this  bread  I  can  hardly  teU  how.     I  managed  to  make 
my  meal  by  dipping  my  bread  into  the  '^  soup,**  and  I  must  say  that  it  was 
the  most  unpalatable  stuff  I  ever  tasted.     This  had  been  brought  in  the 
morning  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock  with  a  small  piece  of  meat,  and  in  the 
evening  the  soup  and  bread  were  brought  in,  minus  the  meat.    These  were 
my  two  meals  a-day,  and  so  much  for  the  commissariat  department  of  the 
French  Navy.     In  the  shape  of  drink,  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
tea.    On  the  first  morning,  at  an  early  hour,  I  was  awakened  by  a  man 
who  brought  in  the  same  bucket,  and  who  told  me  there  was  some  coffee. 
I  tasted  it,  and  found  it  was  no  more  like  coffee  than  dirty  water.   Accord- 
ingly I  refused  to  drink  it^  and,  during  my  imprisonment,  I  had  no  more 
*'  coffee."    I  should  mention  that  a  little  claret  was  given  to  me,  but  it  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  food.    This  sort  of  food  and  drink  very  soon 
brought  on  an  attack  of  Madagascar  fever,  and,  as  an  Englishman,  I  did  not 
make  the  least  of  that     I  had  a  French  doctor  to  attend  to  me,  and  I  lay 
up  in  bed  and  made  myself  in  his  eyes  as  bad  as  was  necessary.    I  found 
this  was  a  good  policy,  because  I  was  placed  upon  hospital  diet,  which  was 
far  to  be  preferred  to  prisoners'  diet     What  was  more,  by  the  Mme  I 
recovered  from  the  lever  I  had  insinuated  myself  somewhat  into  the  good 
graces  of  the  doctor  by  talking  to  him  on  medical  matters ;  and  after  the 
fever  was  over,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  the  cook  by  which  I  obtained  a  plate  of  something,  at  all  events  much 
better  than  my  previous  feu^e,  with  a  knife  and  fork  besides.    I  was  kept  on 
board  the  Nihre  for  nineteen  days,  and  on  the  fifteenth  day  an  officer  came 
on  board,  and  I  was  ordered  into  the  captain's  cabin.    I  went  there  and  he 
told  me  he  had  been  ordered  to  examine  me.    He  asked  me,  among  other 
things,  if  I  knew  what  I  was  accused  of.    I  told  him  ^  Na"    I  said,  ^  The 
commander  of  the  fort  told  me  he  would  keep  me  in  arrest  until  my 
servants  arrived  ;  and  I  am  still  kept  in  arrest"    He  said,  ''Ah,  and  now 
you  are  accused  of  having  tried  to  poison  French  soldiers."     I  asked  for 
an  explanation,  and  he  said  poisoned  claret  had  been  found  in  my  garden ; 
that  sailors  who  had  drunk  of  what  was  found  in  my  garden  had  become 
seriously  ilL    I  told  him  how  I  could  prove  that  I  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  these  things  ;  that  I  had  witnesMs  who  could  prove  I  was  away 
when  the  house  was  broken  into ;  that  the  guard  was  on  duty  all  n%ht, 
and  that  none  of  us  could  have  gone  near  without  their  knowing  it    But 
despite  this  painful  charge^  I  have 
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to  speak  o£    After  having  been  in  prison  ten  d&ja,  it  was  my  very  liard 
fate  to  see  the  TaymoiUh  GasUe  come  into  Tamatave.    The  TaynunUh  ChstU 
is  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Donald  Currie  Company ;  and,  to  make  yoa 
understand  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  see  that  vessel  come  in,  I  most  say 
that  my  wife  was  on  board  ;  that  she  had  been  from  Tamatave  two  years 
in  ill-health,  and  that  I  had  not  seen  her  for  more  than  eighteen  monthr, 
and  I  was  not  certain  how  she  might  be.    Well,  the  vessel  in  which  she 
was,  steamed  in  and  anchored  close  to  the  vessel  in  which  I  was  a  prisoner. 
Although  I  was  permitted  to  write  to  her,  I  was  compelled  to  write  in 
French,  and  to  leave  the  letters  open  ;  they  were  submitted  to  the  French 
officers  and  the  officers  of  the  Custom-house,  and  if  the  letters  did  not  suit 
the  tastes  of  these  officers,  they  were  not  delivered.    I  have  reason  to  know 
that  several  of  my  letters  were  not  delivered.    I  will  do  the  French  officers 
the  justice  to  say,  however,  that  all  my  wife's  letters  were  delivered  to  me, 
though  not  until  the  Taymouth  CastU  had  gone  away.    They  had  the 
humanity,  at  all  events,  to  give  me  her  letters,  though  not  until  they  had 
been  opened.  But  my  wife,  having  come  over  to  re-join  me,  although  I  was  in 
prison,  I  naturally  supposed  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  see  her ;  and  I  told 
the  doctor — ^who  was  now,  to  a  certain  extent,  friendly  to  me — that  then  was 
my  hardest  trial,  because  yonder  was  the  vessel  containing  my  wife.    He 
shrugged  lus  shoulders,  and  said  he  could  do  nothing  for  me.    My  wife, 
instead  of  having  her  husband  to  welcome  her  once  more  to  Madagascar,  to 
begin  the  work  there  again — ^instead  of  Ids  coming  on  board  the  Taifmouth 
OcuUe  to  receive  her— found  that  her  husband  was  in  prison ;  and  she 
went  on  shore,  or  rather,  she  went  in  a  boat,  and  was  rowed  towards  the 
shore,  but  was  not  allowed  to  land.    She  asked  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Custom-house  how  she  might  see  me,  if  it  were  not  possible  that  she  might 
come  to  me.    The  officer  said  it  was  not  lus  business,  and  she  was  advised 
to  visit  the  admiral.    The  officer  of  the  Taymouth  CcuUe-^who  felt  the 
greatest  sympathy,  and,  I  must  say,  acted  nobly — conducted  my  wife  to 
Admiral  Piezze's  ship ;  but  the  admiral,  who  had  received  an  intimation  that 
she  was  coming,  would  not  give  her  the  favour  of  an  interview.    The  officer 
of  the  Taymouth  Ocutle  was  received  with  honour  on  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
but  she  was  allowed  to  go  no  farther.     My  wife  was  told  that  the  admiral 
would  not  see  her ;  but  an  officer,  who  was  secretary  and  interpreter  to  the 
adnural,  said  he  would  take  any  message  to  the  admiral,  and  would  return 
with  an  answer.    My  wife  asked  three  things — first,  that  she  should  be 
allowed  to  see  me  for  a  short  time.    The  I^ench  officer  went  away,  and 
returned  with  an  answer  that  she  could  not  see  her  husband.    My  wife 
then  asked  if  she  might  be  allowed  to  share  my  imprisonment    Again  the 
answer  was  ''  No."    Her  third  and  last  request  was  that  she  should  either 
be  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  Dryadf  or  to  land  at  Tamatave,  so  as  to  be 
near  her  husband.    That  was  also  denied  to  her.    When  the  boat,  in  which 
was  my  wife,  was  returning  to  the  Taymouth  Cattle  from  the  admiraVs  ship. 
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the  officer,  ont  of  pity  and  sympathy,  made  a  .course  iiear  to  the  NHvn,  and, 
hailing  her,  asked  if  Mr.  Shaw  might  come  on  deck  in  order  to  take  off  his 
hat  to  his  wife,  but  was  seriously  warned  that  the  boat  miut  not  eome  near 
the  Nihnre  without  the  admiral's  orders.  My  wife  was  then  taken  on  board 
the  TaymotUh  OastU,  but  I  knew  not  that  she  was  there.  If  I  had  known 
that  she  was  on  board  the  Taymoulh  OasUe,  I  might  have  borrowed  a  glass 
from  one  of  the  more  humane  of  the  officers,  and  thus  have  looked  upon  the 
{fice  of  my  wife,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  two  years.  But  I  had  had  no 
correspondence,  and  I  knew  not  that  she  was  then  so  near  to  me.  The 
Taymouth  (kuUe  then  proceeded  on  her  way  to  the  Mauritius,  where  my 
wile,  for  the  second  time  in  my  missionary  life — ^having  oUce  saved  my  life 
— was  enabled  to  do  me  good  service  by  arousing  the  attentiou  of  firiends. 
It  was  fortunate,  indeed,  for  me  that  she  did  not  remain  in  Tamatare,  for 
my  lot  was  hard  enough  to  bear  as  it  was  ;  but  it  wouM  have  been  doubly 
hard  if  Admiral  Pierre  had  permitted  her  to  come  on  board  and  share  my 
imprisonment  By  her  going  to  the  Mauritius  she  fotmd  a  sincere  sym- 
pathiser in  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  and  she  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  his  Excellency  Sir  Wflliam  Hewitt  I  beg  to  express,  in  my  wifie's 
name,  and  in  my  ovm  name,  the  warmest  gratitude  for  their  wotds  of  sym- 
pathy and  encouragement,  and  for  the  help  which  my  wife  received  at  their 
hands  in  the  trial  which  had  come  upon  her.  Well,  to  return  to  my  own 
position.  After  being  nineteen  days  upon  the  Niivre  I  was  transfened, 
without  any  warning,  to 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  now  my  imprisonment  would  be  ameliorated, 
but,  sad  to  say,  such  was  not  the  case.  When  I  arrived  on  board  the  Flore 
much  worse  accommodation  was  provided  for  me  than  I  had  had  on  board 
the  Nihrre.  I  was  placed  in  a  small  hole  of  a  cabin  in  the  third  or  lower 
deck,  and  with  so  small  an  aperture  to  admit  the  light  that  I  could  not  see 
to  read  even  large  print  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — ^and  you  may 
reflect  upon  my  condition  all  the  weary  hours  of  the  night  and  day 
which  I  hod  to  pass  there.  I  did  not  leave  this  place  but  for  one 
hour  each  day,  when,  guarded  by  an  armed  sentry,  I  was  permitt^ 
to  promenade  the  upper  deck.  I  was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  any  one 
except  this  sentiy,  who  kept  guard,  night  and  day,  outside  the  closed 
door  of  my  cabin.  On  the  14th  of  July,  I  thought,  in  the  celebrations  I 
might  get  a  little  relaxation  from  the  confinement  in  which  I  was  placed ; 
but  I  was  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  my  gaolers  on  that  day. 
Nevertheless,  they  took  so  much  thought  of  my  soul's  welfiure  that»  though 
I  was  not  fiillowed  to  join  in  their  rejoicings,  I  was  bound  to  keep  their 
fasts  ;  for  on  Fridays  my  dinner  consisted  of  two  small  sardines  and  a  piece 
of  dry  bread.  After  twenty-two  days'  Imprisonment  I  was  again  examined, 
and  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  my  witnesses  had  not  been  examined. 
Then,  too,  the  charge  was  altered,  I  was  no  louger,  I  wi^  informedi  chained 
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with  poisoning  ihe  Frencli  soldiers  or  sailors,  but  with  being  "  imprudent" 
I  laughed,  too,  when  I  was  told,  but  in  a  different  tone  to  your  laugh.    I 
aaked  in  what  way  I  had  been  "imprudent"    I  was  told,  "  When  you 
found  your  dispensary  was  broken  open,  it  was  yout  duty  to  have  told  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  sailors  and  soldiers  that  there  might  possibly  be 
some  bottles  lying  about  your  garden  containing  poison."    I  replied  that, 
in  place  of  being  imprudent,  I  thought  I  was  very  prudent,  for  I  had 
set  about  collecting  all  the  bottles  I  could  find  ;  I  had  told  the  officer  that 
the  bottles  had  been  taken  out  of  the  dispensary,  and  that  all  of  them  which 
had  not  beenstolen  or  broken  had  been  thrown  into  the  garden,  and  the  officer 
haying  had  that  intimation  should  have  told  his  men  that  the  bottles 
might  contain  poisons.    The  officer  rejoined,  "  VHien  we  take  our  men  on 
shore  we  have  to  treat  them  as  children  "^a  matter,  I  said,  which  I  could 
not  know,  as  when  British  officers  had  British  soldiers  or  sailors  abroad 
they  treated  them  as  men.    I  explained  to  this  officer  how  he  might  conclu- 
sively prove  that  I  had  no  hand  in  the  distribution  of  the  bottles.    After 
some  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had,  it  seems,  examined  my  witnesses, 
he  returned  and  intimated  that  my  witnesses  had  contradicted  my  state- 
ment   I  was  much  confounded  at  hearing  this,  for  I  was  morally  and 
mathematically  certain  of  the  facts,  for  I  had  kept  a  diary.    The  witnesses, 
however,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  were  confused  about  the  days  on  which 
events  had  occurred  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder,  considering  the  ordeal  of  the 
bombardment,  that  they  should  have  been  confused.    The  manner  in  which 
they  were  said  to  have  "  contradicted  "  my  statement  was  that  they  did  not 
know  when  we  kept  watch,  and  the  officer  said  the  main  point  of  the  charge 
against  you  *^  hinges  upon  this — that  yon  were  nowhere  near  your  house, 
and  your  servants  could  not  go  near  your  house  during  that  night,  and 
your  witnesses  are  not  prepared  to  swear  to  that ;  but  I  begin  to  think  that 
you  are  innocent''    I  then  thought  to  myself,  "  There  is  some  other  infLu« 
ence  being  brought  to  bear  here.    Now  it  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  I  am 
not  only  a  missionaryi  but  that. I  am  an  Englishman."    I  then  felt  that  my 
Qovemment  had  not  forgotten  me ;  that  Christians  in  England  had  not 
foigotten  me  in  their  prayers,  which  were  now  being  answered,  and  I  beg 
Xtow  to  express  my  thanksgiving  to  all  Christians  in  England,  whom  X  know 
have  beea  pr^yiqg  for  me,  and  I  feel  sure  that  the.  pray^era  you  have 
offeT^y  together  with  the  influence  brought  to  be^r  upon  the  French 
officers  by  th^  Bri^  Govenun^  haye  led  to 
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On  the  7ih  of  August— that  is  to  say,  nearly  two  months  after  the  com- 
mencement of  my  imprisonment — the  officer  came  to  my  cabin  and  pre- 
sented me  with  a  paper  like  a  police  "  tbrm."  I  expected  this  was  an 
ans^v*^  to  a  ktltf  which  I  had  sent  to  th«  admiral.  I  had  said  in  my 
lett^ fhatr^ I w6y6nottw{(»tedf<»rexaibination anymore^ but  as  mycase 
had  td  ^  Ihlxm^  Mo  offioenf- hands,  and  I  miglft  be'det^M  six  months 
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I  asked  if  he  would  permit  me  to  go  to  the  MAoritias  to  see  my  wife.   I 
would  give  my  parole  to  retorn.    I  found  that  the  paper  presented  to  me 
was  not  an  answer  to  my  letter,  bat  it  stated  that,  there  **  having  been  no 
sufficient  evidence  against   Mr.  Shaw,"   *' taking  also  into  acooont  his 
nationality,"  and  ^having  in  view  other  circamstances  outside  the  ctae' 
— which  I  think  very  curious — that  Mr.  Shaw  should  be  set  at  liberty.    I 
said   to   the    officer,  '^Thia    is    not   an   answer   to    my  letter,  asking 
for   permission    to    go   on  parole   d^konnmr"   and   he   replied,  ''No; 
it  sets  you  free  entirely."    "lam  free  to  return  to  Tamatave  ? '    "Tes; 
but  your  wife   must   not   come   to   you   there."    Now  I  had  alresdj 
made  arrangements  to  leave  by  the  NUvre  for  Bourbon,  if  I  obtained 
what  I  had  asked   for;  but   this  letter  was   brought   to  me  late  at 
night,  and  the  ship  went  early  in  the  mornings  so  I  had  no  time  to  go  to 
Tamatave.    I  went  on  board  the  Ni^vre—nsA  this  time  as  a  prisoner,  bat 
as  a  passenger^and  was  landed  in  B^union,  whence  I  took  ship  to  tiie 
Mauritius,  where  I  met,  again,  my  wife.    I  rejoiced  to  aee  her  agun. 
She  was  nearly  then  giving  way,  and  would  have  gone  down  if  the  strain 
had  continued  much  longer,  which,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  it  was  not    I 
rejoice  to  say  that,  under  Gk)d's  blessing,  I  found  her  in  moderate  health. 
Such  is  a  very  rough  and  fragmentary  account  of  my  imprisonment  by  the 
French  authorities  ;  and  in  relation  to  Admiral  Pierre  not  sending  me  any 
answer  to  my  letter,  I  learnt  afterwards  that  he  had  not  been  on  board  for 
the  last  fourteen  days— that  he  had  left  and  gone  to  R^onion.    Now, 
while  thanking 
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for  the  many  kindly  words  of  sympathy  and  advice  given  to  me,  it  maji 
perhaps,  be  well  for  me  here  to  correct  one  or  two  points  on  which  mic* 
understandings  have  crept  into  print  One  is,  that  I  saw  the  other  day 
the  statement  that  I  came  home  by  the  request  of  Jjord  GranviUe.  Tia^ 
was  not  the  &ct,  but  it  is  not  at  dl  unlikely  that  I  may  have  oommnni* 
cated  the  fact  that  I  came  home  at  the  request  of  ''our  Foreign  Sevdaiy.' 
Then  it  was  said  that  I  have  come  home  to  claim  compenaatioa  fiom  the 
French  (Government  This,  also,  is  not  the  case.  That  is  a  matter  which 
I  feel  I  can  confidently  and  safely  leave  in  the  hands  of  my  own  Qovemment* 
I  can  leave  this  matter  to  the  sense  of  justice  which,  although  ignafed  by 
some  of  her  officials  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  most  animate  the  eoodact 
of  a  great  and  honourable  nation  like  France.  I  have  not  oome  here  to 
claim. any  indemnity.  Some  papers  have  also  stated  that  I  have  been 
<<  advised"  as  to  the  course  to  tfJce.  Yes,  I  have  been  advised,  and  I  have 
had  plenty  of  advice.  Then  it  might  be  as  well,  perhaps^  to  mention  whst 
seems  to  be  a  little  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  English  people— liuch, 
perhaps,  have  been  obscured  by  purposely  distorted  statementi  of 
Admiral  Pierre,  and  some  of  the  French  offioevB,  as  to  the  nationality 
of  the  secretary  of  her  Majesty's  Consul  in  Tamatave.  It  it  qnits 
true   that  his  name,  Andrianisa,  is        native  name^  bat  he  was  bom 
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jn  the  Mauritius;  his  £Eitlier  was  a  Hova,  his  mother  was  a  Creole 
and  a  British  subject  He  was  educated  and  married  in  the  Mauritius,  had 
children  there,  and  remained  there,  all  the  time  a  British  subject^  until  he 
became  secretary  to  the  Consul  in  Tamatave.  It  has  been  also  stated  that 
I  was  forced  by  the  French  authorities  to  sign  a  paper  condemning  myself 
while  on  board  the  Flore,  This  statement  is  not  quite  true.  I  wrote,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  a  letter,  in  which  I  asked  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
Mauritius  on  parole.  It  was  a  simple  letter,  in  which  I  said  that  I  was 
perfectly  innocent  of  all  I  was  chfu:ged  wiUi.  This  letter  was  brought 
back  to  me  by  the  secretary  to  the  admiral,  who  said  that  I  must  insert 
these  words  : — '*  Appearances  were  against  me,  but  I  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent'' This  I  declined  to  do.  I  took  the  letter  back  with  me  into  my 
cabin,  and  cogitated  oyer  it  for  some  time.  I  prayed  over  it,  too,  and  when 
you  are  in  a  prison  and  not  quite  certain  whether  you  will  be  shot,  that  is 
the  time  when  a  man  can  pray.  Presently  these  words  came  into  my  head, 
"  whatever  appearances  may  have  been  against  me,  I  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent.'' I  thought  this  was  something  in  which  I  could  make  a  compromise, 
and  I  would  do  so.  I  had  claimed  the  right  of  writing  it  in  English,  and 
the  officer,  when  he  read  it,  said,  "Why,  when  this  is  translated  into 
French,  it  means  nothing."  Well,  I  knew  it  did  not,  and  I  did  not  wish 
that  it  should  mean  anything.  But  it  is  a  ticklish  thing  for  a  man  when 
he  knows  that  he  must  admit  something — make  some  compromise,  or 
perhaps  remain  in  prison  six  or  twelve  months,  and  I  accordingly  asked 
him  whether  these  words  would  be  sufficient ;  at  all  events,  the  letter 
went  back  with  the  words  in  it,  "  although  some  circumstances  of  the  case 
made  appearances  to  be 'against  me,  yet  I  was  perfectly  innocent."  "  Yes," 
he  said,  "  that  will  do,"  and  so  I  allowed  it  to  go.  This  is  the  phrase  to 
which  reference  has  been  made.  I  was  not  forced  to  sign  it,  but  only  to 
make  some  sort  of  compromise,  and  I  made  as  little  compromise  as  I 
possibly  could.  And  now,  independently  of  all  I  have  said  in  reference 
to  compensation,  I  pray  that  the  greatest  outcome  of  my  imprisonment 
may  be  an  increased  interest  in  Madagascar,  and  an  increased  desire  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Allon  having  offered  prayer. 

The  Rev.  J.  Q.  Roobbq,  6. A,  moved,  and  Hbnrt  Wriqht,  Esq.,  J.  P., 
seconded,  the  following  Resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  with  sincere  joy  and  gratitude,  welcome  to  their 
native  land  the  missionary  brethren  who  have  just  returned  from  Mada- 
gascar, deeply  sym^thisinjg;  with  them  all,  as  well  as  with  the  brethren  who 
still  remain  in  me  island,  in  the  anxieties  and  difficulties  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  Thejr  would  specially  congratulate  Mr.  Shaw  on 
being  released  from  an  imprisonment  by  the  Frencn  authorities  at  Tama- 
tave,  extending  over  nearly  two  months,  and  would  assure  him  of  their 
unshiJcen  confidence,  and  of  their  deep  svmpathy,  both  with  him  and  Mrs. 
Shaw,  in  the  very  painlul  experiences  tnrough  which  they  have  passed,  at 
the  same  time  expressing  their  belief  that  the  action  of  the  French  naval 
officers  cannot  have  the  approval  either  of  the  French  Qovernment  or  of  the 
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people.  Tbej  devoutly  recognue  tte  Qmce  of  Qod  aa  exhibiUd  ia  the 
Christimi  spirit  itIucIi  the  people  of  Uadagascai  bave  mamfeated  in  this 
time  of  Bore  tribalation,  in  the  Bteodfaatness  of  the  native  chmvliee,  in  the 
inagnanimitf  of  the  native  Ooremment,  and  in  the  noble  condnct  of  the 
late  Qaeen,  so  thoroughly  in  honnonr  wHfa  the  Christiaii  policy  vhich 
marked  her  tei)(u.  Thej  eipiew  their  heaitfelt  sympsthy  with  tie  yonng 
Queen  in  the  difficulties  of  her  present  poaition,  and  eamestljcommend  hex 
and  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  graoioua  protection  of  the  King  of  kings, 
praying  that  He  would  give  her  and  her  people  a  happy  and  a  speedy  iaaue 
out  of  all  their  afflictions.^ 

The  do^ology  was  then  (uag,  and  the  proOeedlngi  terminatiad. 


Lettera  from  Mauritiui,  dated  September,  stftte  that »  p 
Hanakjaet,  on  the  ooaat  of  Madagasoar,  bad  been  aecnred  for 
Mr.  J.  C-  Thobmb,  and  it  was  hoped  that  he  would  be  able,  though 
perhaps  vith  some  difficulty,  from  thence  to  make  his  way  to  ihs 
capital  with  a  smaU  supply  of  provisions  tm  immediate  usa. 
Oar  friends  having  remained  in  Mauritius  for  upwards  oi  duee 
months,  ud  it  being  doubtful  when  the  state  of  Hadagaaeif  may 
admit  of  the  recommenoament  of  missionary  operations,  the  Ber.  J. 
SiBBEi,  and  Miss  B1.1SB,  have  been  requested  by  the  Dlieeton  to 
visit  ArsTBALU  and  Kxw  Zbai,ahi>  with  the  view  of  engaglDg  in 
deputation  work  fxr  the  Uooiety;  the  Rer.  J.  A.  Bovldim  will 
proceed  to  Caps  Tows  for  the  winter ;  and  Miss  GaAvnr  hH  beat 
transferred  permanently  to  the  mission  In  GALCUTrA. 
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II.— Soffs  of  l|]e  llflntfe- 

1.  DEPARTURES. 

Miss  MoMicKiNO,  returning  to  Calcutta,  North  India,  embarked,  pci* 
steamer  City  of  London,  October  Cth. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  Russell,  appointed  to  Belqaum,  South  India,  embarked 
for  \'ingorla,  per  steamer  Rewa,  October  17th. 

Tlie  Rev.  Harrt  Scott  and  Mrs.  Scott,  appointed  to  New  Guinisa, 
embarked  for  Thursday  Island,  per  steamer  MerkarOy  October  22rid. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Willoughby,  from  U&ambo,  Central  Africa,  per  steamer 
India,  August  21st. 

The  Rev.  B.  Baioos,  Mrs.  Briggs,  and  daughter ;  Rev.  Gborge  Cousins, 

and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Shaw,  from  Madagascar,  per  steamer  Garth 

CastUj  September  24th. 

3.  BIRTHS. 

Hac&er. — July  7th,  at  Neyoor,  Travancore,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker,  of  a  daughter. 

Phillips. — September  9th,  at  Berhampore,  North  India,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Phillips,  of  a  daughter. 

4.  MARRIAGE. 

Cooper — Henry. — August  4th,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Tahiti,  Society 
Islands,  South  Seas,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Pearse  (RaiateaX  the  Rev.  Sbenezer 
V.  Cooper  (Huahine)  to  Blanche  Clara  Henry,  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orsmond,  former 
missionaries  to  Tahiti. 

5.  ORDINATION  OF  A  MISSIONARY. 

On  Friday,  the  12th  of  October,  Mr.  William  Hbnrt  Wilson  was 
ordained  in  Gieshunt  College  Chapel  as  a  missionary  to  Txttuila,  Samoan 
Islands,  South  Pacific.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Reynolds,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
College,  presided,  and  asked  the  ordination  questions  ;  Rev.  Owen  C.  Wliite- 
house,  M.A.,  conducted  the  introductory  service ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones, 
the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary,  gave  an  address ;  the  field  of  labour 
was  described  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  missionary  from  Tahiti ;  Rev.  R. 
Vaughan  Pryce,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  and  Rev. 
W.  M.  Statham  delivered  the  charge. 

6.  IN  MEMOBIAM. 
Mrs.  Gill,  of  Rarotonoa. 
The  death,  in  July  last,  at  Rarotonga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands,  South 
Pacific,  of  the  devoted  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  is  surrounded  by 
circumstances  of  a  peculiarly  distressing  character.  It  occurred  quite  un- 
expectedly, and  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was  visiting  the  out- 
stations  of  the  group  in  the  John  Williams,  For  more  than  thirty  years 
Mrs.  GiU  had  been  his  devoted  and  efficient  helpmeet  in  mission  work, 
first  at  Mangaia  and  subsequently  at  Kurotonga  ;  and,  by  her  winning  wayd 
and  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular,  had  become   a  general 
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favourite,  especially  among  the  female  portion  of  the  commnnity.    Her 
loss  will  be  lonj;  felt,  but  she  leaves  behind  her  the  records  of  a  self- 
sacrificing  and  useful  life.    Her  feeble  health  rendered  frequent  visits  to 
the  Colonies  necessary,  from  one  of  which  she  had  but  recently  returned 
when  she  was  called  away.    The  following  details  of  the  sad  event  have 
been  furnished  by  her  bereaved  husband : — "  On  Thursday,  July  19th,  I 
landed  on  Rarotonga,  but  found  the  entire  population  in  deep  mourmng. 
To  my  unspeakable  grie^  I  was  told  that  my  beloved  wife  died  suddenly  on 
the  12th  of  that  month.    Mrs.  Turpie,  happily,  was  staying  ashore  wiUi 
her.     It  appeared  that  she  had  been  busy  as  usual  in  the  morning ;  in  the 
afternoon  the  ladies    sat    together,  working   and    conversing,  till  four 
p.m.,  when  Mrs.  Qill  went  for  her  bath.    Twenty  minutes  afterwards  a 
female  servant  found  her  dead,  the  head  resting  on  the  left  hand,  the  eyes 
closed  as  if  in  sleep.    She  was  not  drowned,  as  her  hair  was  scarcely  wet ; 
the  plug  had  been  taken  out  by  herself,  and  the  water  was  quite  gone. 
The  body  was  at  once  taken  into  the  dwelling-house,  and  hot  fomentations 
used,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  action  of  the  heart.    The  servants  ssy 
that  Mrs.  Turpie  did  all  that  could  be  done  ;  but  in  vain.    On  the  follow- 
ing Sabbath  the  interment  took  place,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  native 
pastors,  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  the  whites,  and  the  entire  church.     Ti» 
deepest  sympathy  has  been  shown.    Our  impression  is  that,  on  getting  oat 
of  the  bath,  faintness  overcame  her  ;  so  that  she  gently  slid  back  again  and 
passed  almost  painlessly  to  the  better  world.  No  doubt,  the  shock  of  the  cold 
water  (this  is  our  coldest  month)  was  too  much  for  her  enfeebled  frame. 
Her  liver  was  terribly  enlarged  ;  but  she  was  always  cheerful  and  active. 
Her  influence   over  the  native  women  was  great      Rough  lads  would 
gladly  listen  to  her  voice.   She  lived  very  near  to  God,  and  had  the  intereet 
of  the  mission  very  much  at  heart.    Her  translation  of  *  Peep  of  Day '  and 
*  Precept  upon  Precept '  (we  call  it  *  Ata  Ao ')  was  very  successful,  being 
much  prized  by  the  natives.     I  have  lost  a  loving  wife  and  a  wise  coun- 
sellor ;  our  children  a  tender,  God-fearing  mother  ;  the  natives  a  faithful 
monitor.     This  is  a  bitter  stroke  ;  but  I  strive  to  say,  '  Father,  Thy  will 
be  done.' ''    To  our  brother,  in  his  sorrow  and  loneliness,  the  Directors 
would  tender  the  expression  of  their  deepest  sympathy,  which  Uiey  feel 
sure  will  be  shared  by  a  large  circle  of  Mr.  Gill's  friends  in  England  and 
elsewhere. 

Rev.  T.  Beswick,  op  New  Guinea. 

In  the  autumn  of  1878,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Beswick,  ha%'ing  completed 
his  studies  at  the  Western  College,  Plymouth,  and  received  his  appointment 
from  the  Directors,  left  England  for  New  Guinea,  where  they  hoped  he 
would  render  long  and  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  Christ  It  was 
therefore,  with  considerable  disappointment  that,  in  consequence  of  a  most 
unsatisfactory  medical  opinion  being  given  respecting  the  lady  to  whom  he 
was  under  an  engagement  of  marriage,  they  were  constrained  to  accept  his 
resignation,  after  a  residence  at  Hula,  on  the  mainland,  of  three  yeai¥  only 
— a  period  sufficient,  however,  to  prove  Lis  devotion  to  the  work  ond  hi^ 
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fitness  for  it  Proceeding  to  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Beswick  was  married,  and 
obtained  an  Educational  appointment  at  Adelaide,  where  he  was  followed 
by  the  good  wishes  of  the  Directors  and  officers  of  the  Society.  The  state 
of  his  wife's  health  haying  greatly  improved  during  her  residence  in 
Australia,  it  was  with  much  pleasure  that,  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
the  Directors  felt  themselves  justified  in  re-appointing  him  as  a  missionary 
to  New  Guinea.  While  on  his  way  thither,  our  brother  was,  in  the 
mysterious  providence  of  God,  called  away  to  a  higher  service.  He  arrived 
at  Townsville  on  the  8th  of  August  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  owing 
to  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Kidgley,  a  former  New  Guinea  missionary,  whose  kind  professional  services 
were  seconded  by  the  tender  solicitude  of  his  wife  and  Mrs.  Ridgley.  All 
efforts  for  his  restoration  proved,  however,  fruitless,  and  ho  breathed  his 
last  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 

7.  THE  MOFFAT  INSTITUTION. 
Since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat,  several  friends  have  suggested 
various  forms  of  memorial  in  token  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  that 
veteran  missionary  was  held.  But  it  is  widely  known  that  at  Kuruman, 
the  centre  of  his  long  labour  for  South  Africa,  in  the  "  Institution  "  which 
bears  the  name  of  Moffat,  there  has  existed  for  some  years  a  very  appro* 
priate  record  of  the  high  admiration  and  love  which  his  noble  character  and 
eminent  services  have  inspired.  In  connection  with  that  Institution  there 
are  tbaiking  glassies  for  native  students,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, but,  at  present,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Brown ;  a  Bors'  school,  superintended  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey  ;  and  a 
girls'  school,  under  the  kind  care  of  Mrs.  Cockin,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cockin.  All  these  departments  of  important  work  require  constant 
support,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the  girls'  school  is  especially  in  need  of 
funds  for  its  proper  maintenance.  Can  there  be  a  better  mode  of  testifying 
to  the  love  and  honour  in  which  Dr.  Moffat's  memory  is  cherished  than  by 
liberal  contributions  in  aid  of  the  work  of  that  Institution,  that  it  may 
continue  to  be  a  power  for  good,  widely  operating  for  those  ends  which 
were  dear  to,  and  long  personally  promoted  by,  Robert  Moffat  ? 

iiL — Contributions. 

From  September  I4th  to  October  IZth^  1883. 


OmUUd  from  1 683  Report. 

Cfotteh  End.  Park  Chspel 
New  Year't  Offpring    11    3    t 

LONDOM. 

••D.    P.,"    Bond    BBd 
Coapou 808    0    0 

Co'leetion    at    Bxetcr 
HaU,ft>rMadafaM!ar.  36  18   4 

-H.  J.  W."  (aThank- 
oflnliig) 10    0    0 

•'831" 10    0    0 

lao.  Proeter,BM|.  ••..   S  S  0 


"H.  T." 10    0!    BdmonUm    and   TotUn- 

— —     I       ham.  WIdowk'FttBd.    8    8    0 

"  T.W." 0  10    8 


4M*rU^.    Cong.  Oh.    ..30    8    0 

Btthnal  Orttn.  MIn 
Combs,  for  Female 
MlMlOM 0  10    0 


Canning  Tamt 7  11    0 

fll«p(M   Park.     M n  0. 

Bbr  'insr,  for  Female 
lUa.luiit 0  10    3 


Fttttr  Latu,  W0l$h  Ch  .    6  IS    0 
Hammtramith.    Broid- 


waj,  Maj  Coll. 


8    8    0 


J7ampc<«aa.  HeathSt..  10    0    0 

IM^tom,  Union  Ohmp$t. 
H.  M.MamfySeq...    110 

Norwood^  Upper.  Mr. 
Joeeph  Morgan*!  box    0   4   t 

TMington  Park.  Kevr 
Court  Ch.,  for  Kattra 
Tneher,  South  ladla.  II   0   0 
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TottmJkmm  OMui  Jtofli. 
Men't  Bible  Clut,  for 
KatlTe  Teacher,  car* 
or  RcT.  H.  i.  Goftn, 
Vlslanafram »    0    0 

Wmndiwerth,   Awe  ..  11  17    • 

WiiukmwrtSai   !•    4    5 

OOUimiT. 
A  Friend MOO 

A  Friend MOO 

A  Friend,  Proceeds  of 
Sale  orBUTcr    ......  11  H    0 

Almwiek.  Blon  OoBff-Ch.  IS    0    0 


0  14    0 


9tk.    Avx t..ll440 

Biif^rd,  ATllaBkolfel^ 
inffhmi  a  Friend....    f    0   0 

Birminfhmwi.    A«x.   ..»9    0    7 

BUmifor*   •  17    0 

9o$toH.  Red  lion  St., 
Public  Meeting    ....    119    1 

Brad/6rd.    Ann lOS    0    0 

tndiee'  Avx.,fi9r  Fern. 
MlMlone 10    0    0 

Jtrighton.  Belfmre  St. 
Ch. ,  for  Free  Circula- 
tion of  Cnaoiticu   ..800 

SritM,    Aux 1787011 

Bunfp.  0.a.Valee,Beq.  1    1    0 

.Biir«l<M.  Queen  Street  11   4    1 

BrivUl.     OoUectod  by 
Mvi.  Bdf  e,  for  Kedi-   ^ 
calWork,Hon«Konff  10    4    0 

CWfM«MlOMrtMr«....  80  11    9 

Oulmuiford.       Bopbla 
WUtlng'sbox 0  17    0 

CKtidM0k    Ill 

CrMton 1  18    0 

0»mhtrtmtd.  AuzIIlaVT  It  11    1 

Dwlsii.    Au. 48    7    1 

I>orth9tUr 6    10 

JhurUm.    Auz 19    1    9 

MmUt.  *Aux 18    0    0 

Mxmtoutk 4    7    8 

HavtrcAmn.  OoUected  bj 
Mia*  Hill t    1    0 


Fe«N|r 


8  18    8 


The  Mkaee  Soitlter, 

tor  Female  Mlniona   0   8    0 
Zenana     Working 

Fartj,  for  do 18   0    0 


^d4lHM^ite.   Auz. ..  11    8    8 

OtoitettUr.  Mr.  and  Mn. 
EdwinOase   S    0   0 


OrmtDummtom.  I^egaey 
of  the  late  MIm 
Sanh      Cronclunan, 

Cir  Ut.   J.  A.  Cop- 
nd,  of  Ohelmaford  .  44    1    8 

SmltU^d.  W.  8.  Wallle, 
B*q 110 

lEinM<A.S«TW.O.TnekerO  10    8 


Sm*Un0»,  Farther  on 
Aoeount  of  Bale  of 
Ptetaree  bequeathed 
b7  late  J.  liiJffe,  Biq.    6    8    0 

Hmtmmt.  Mr.  Geoive 
Oannlngs 0  10    6 


fofi.   Mr.  ad.  Trimlea    0    6    0 


Kiditrmintttr.    Auk..  48  IS    9 


XM«b.    Aux 440    0    0 


Utk.    Aux.  17  14    8 


Lfthmm.   "Altetomed 
MlMionary" 80   0    0 


JfimdUffar.    Beaeea-o*- 
th'-BanOong.Ch...     8   6   8 


Legacy  of  the  late 
The*.  Hewitt,  Beq., 
farther  on  account..  1800    0   0 


jr<ddMMi-ftr-Fe«l^ 


1    1    1 


JfittenJfetMl  (MI<^  ..    0  11  6 

JTm  Barnet.  May  OoU.   6  10  0 

lf9mem$tU-tmi9r  Jym*. .    8  10  9 

Kmpori  (Mvn,).    Attz.111  10  8 

JTewfon^Mel.  Oolto. ..  14  17  1 


IToHkBkUUt.    Aux.  ..  10    7    4 


J.Oalma,E«i 8    8    0 

Mn.      Calmi,      for 
Female  Mlaaions  ..110 


J%we«<A — 
Mlai    Windeatt,   for 

NatiTe  Teacher,  W. 

Booker 10    0   0 

ForOhiaa  8   0   0 

FOrlndia 8    0    0 

For  Africa 8   0    0 


JbV^.       For    NatlTO 
Teaoher,  Cuddapah..   6   0   0 


X|rto«-on>lViM 


8  11    6 


BmiUntvrth  JHttriet  ..  II  18  11 


OoUectlon 80   0   • 

Mies  Newberry,   for 
Blbte-woman,Amoy  11    0   0 


BUfhf*   tmg,  Cb. 


*   •  • 

10  16  0 

For  Finale  Mlaaioaa.    0   8  e 
H.  T. 


1.,..^ 0  10   0 

Do.,       for       NatfTe 
Teacher,  SoatkSeaa  8   0   0 


*a*f 


18    0 


Bethel  Church 11  18    7 

Fhwcett  Street  and 
Dnndas8t.0hurchea»  17  11 


.    Aux. 


8    9    0 
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It  U  requeued  thai  all  remiikinoeB  of  OonlMhuHmu  he  made  h  ike  Sm?. 
SOBBBT  AOBuraoN.  Home  Secretary,  Mieeion  ff<mte,  ShmfiM  Btred, 
London,  E.G.;  and  ikot,  if  any  partUm  of  the$9  gifU  Udmtgntdfor^ 
^pedal  oVedt  Ml  parUiuUxn  of  the  place  and  pmrpom  man  he  yimn, 
Ocjnei  ehoM  he  croeeed  Bank  qf  England,  emd  FiMt^Mce  Orim  made 
pnyohk  nt  the  Gtncral  Bod  OJIce. J 
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I— |W|  labia. — ^Itmtrating  in  Iplwajrimi!*. 

Bt  thb  Key.  W.  B.  Phillips  of  Bbbhahporb. 

IN  1879,  after  haviDg  oompleted  my  three  years'  initial  study  of 
Bengali,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  a  survey  of  operations  in  this 
district  and  form  an  opinion  upon  general  plans  of  work.    In  oon- 
sequence  my  first  attempt  at  itineranoy  was  a  trip  to  Moorshedabad 
city.    All  the  means  then  at  my  disposal  for  getting  about  were  two 
ponies,  both  of  which  were  well  versed  in  stumbling.  The  one  I  took 
landed  me  comfortably  on  the  hard  road,  in  the  dark,  about  a  mile 
or  so  from  the  city.    However,  we  both  got  safely  there  at  last ;  a 
friend  provided  for  our  wants  a  few  days,  and  I  was  able  to  make  a 
fair  start  in  itinerancy.     The  next  place  visited  was  Beldanga,  and^ 
thanks  to  the  pony's  skill,  under  equally  favourable  circumstances. 
By  these  two  expeditions,  however,  I  had  exhausted  the  places  at 
which  friends  could  be  found  to  put  me  up  at  reasonable  distances 
from  Berhampore.    I  had  also  discovered  the  capabilities  of  my 
horseflesh,  and  thought  they  tended  rather  towards  a  broken  neck. 
At  this  juncture  a  friend  offered  me  his  boat.    I  was  exceedingly 
thankful,  and  went   for  a  fortnight  towards  the  north,  making 
Jongipore  my  farthest  place.    After  that,  for  a  week  or  two,  I  was 
in  some  difficulty,     I  wanted  to  get  about,  but  felt  quite  nonplussed 
BS  to  means  for  doing  it.    The  same  friend  again  came  to  my  help. 
He  ofiexed  the  use  of  a  small  boat,  with  mat    roof,  for  twelve 
months,  and  also  put  seats  and  other  fittings  In  at  his  own  expense. 
In  this  I  went  up  and  down  the  river  during  the  rest  of  1879  and 
for  some  months  of  1880. 
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Meanwhile,  a  oonyiotion  had  been  growing  in  my  mind  thsit  tlM 
miasion  ought  to  have  a  boat  of  its  own.  Seventy  miles  of  tiTer, 
nmniDg  the  long  way  Ihrongh  the  oentre  of  the  distriot^  haTing 
BOTeral  large  towns  and  many  Tillages  on  its  backs,  affardad  no 
iooonsiderable  sphere  for  itinerancy  taken  by  itself.  After  consaltuig 
one  or  two  friends  I  resolFod  to  see  what  ooold  be  raised  from 
dwellers  in  Berhampore.  About  Rs.  450  were  subscribed  and  I 
began  to  look  round  for  a  suitable  boat.  After  many  inquiriea  and 
several  disappointments,  I  was  driven  to  entertain  the  unwelcome 
conviction  that  I  must  get  one  built  myself.  To  anyone  who  knows 
what  Indian  workmen  are,  it  will  be  most  readily  intelligible  why  I 
should  need  to  be  driven.  At  the  beginniug  of  1880,  while  in 
Calcutta,  I  made  inquiries  as  to  timber,  with  a  view  to  building. 
In  the  course  of  these  inquiries  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Mclvor,  of  the 
Government  Dockyard.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  our  Hastings 
church,  Calcutta.  To  me  he  sidd  nothing  that  promised  help ;  bat 
afterwards  he  went  to  Mr.  Wilkins  and  said, "  Tell  Mr.  Phillips  that 
I  win  build  his  boat  for  Ss.  900,  and  if  it  costs  any  more  I  will  give 
it  myself."  Never  shall  I  forget  the  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to 
God  that  these  words  stirred  in  my  heart.  Here  was  I  labouring 
under  the  dread  of  having  to  attempt  a  most  harassing  task,  and  in 
a  moment  God  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  moat  oompetent 
men  in  India  to  undertake  the  work.  In  July  of  1880  a  brand  new, 
well  built,  and  in  every  way  suitable  craft  was  moored  off  the  mission 
house  as  the  mission  boat  for  Moorshedabad. 

For  over  three  years  this  mission  boat  has  done  good  servioe 
along  this  river  Bhaglrotti.  It  is  good  for  thirty  yeara^  aenrioe  If 
properly  looked  after.  (Tills  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  have 
asked  in  the  budget  for  about  £3  for  repainting,  ^  If  the 
Directors  feel  moved  to  send  it  without  asking  I  shall  not  be  un- 
grateful.) One  great  advantage  of  Itinerating  by  boat  Is  the 
economy  of  time.  I  am  writing  this  In  the  boat,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  absence  from  home,  at  the  city  of  Moorshedabad,  Monnings  and 
evenings  are  the  golden  opportunities  for  preaohlng,  and,  between 
times,  study  and  correspondence  can  be  done.  Tills  floating  houss 
carries  all  conveniences  and  prevents  loss  of  vslnable  time. 

Loneliness  has  been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  my  Itinerating 
labours.    For  three  years  I  was  content  to  bear  it,  on  aoooont  of  one 
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speoial  oompansatioiL  Alone  among  the  people  I  had  no  other 
reeource  bat  to  make  the  most  of  my  yocabulary.  Being  oompdled 
to  preaobi  oonverae,  aek  and  answer  qnestionBy  I  gradually  came  to 
feel  at  ease  in  the  language  to  some  extent  Tliis  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  nuuiering  the  language;  that  is  a  distant  goal  to 
which  the  pilgrim  far  more  often  looks  than  attains.  Since  June^ 
the  Bev.  T.  P.  Chatterjea  has  been  my  fellow  labourer^  and  it  has 
made  the  work  a  far  greater  pleasure. 

On  reference  to  my  journal  I  find  that  between  May  26tb,  1879, 
and  August  2l8ty  1883,  the  whole  of  my  itinerancies  have  occupied 
396^  days,  or  one  year  one  month.  These  were  distributed  as 
follows: — May — December,  1879,  61  days;  January — December, 
1880,  79^  days;  January — December,  1881,  92  days;  January — 
December,  1882, 88  days;  January— August  21st,  1883,76  days.  The 
larger  portion  of  time  in  1879  and  1883  is  due  to  my  freedom  from 
school  duties.  £xoept  April  and  May  I  consider  all  parts  of  the  year 
available  for  itinerancy,  provided  both  boat  and  tent  are  available. 
T  have  even  worked  during  every  month,  but  at  certain  times  it  is 
hardly  safe,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  run  risks.  In  the  worst  years  of 
the  river  the  boat  is  available  from  June  1st  to  December  3 1st, 
seven  clear  months.*  From  January  to  March  a  tent  is  required. 
During  January,  February,  and  March  of  this  year  I  was  experi- 
menting. Oar  tent  is  old,  cumbersome,  and  requires  large  repairs. 
The  river  being  too  low  for  boat,  and  the  tent  being  both  invalided 
and  expensive,  I  resolved  to  try  other  measures.  Some  people  have 
made  much  of  trusting  to  the  hospitality  of  the  people ;  making  the 
most  of  comfortable  cowsheds,  &c.,  <&o.  Nothing  like  trying  for  one's 
self,  so  I  determined  to  experiment.  Getting  a  bullock  cart  I 
loaded  everything  on  it,  self  and  servant  included.  We  went  to  a 
place,  Kandiy  first,  eighteen  miles  distant.  I  got  the  loan  of  a  room 
belonging  to  the  municipality,  and  had  for  company  any  number  of 
street  names  and  house  numbers.  I  was  very  thankful  for  it  and 
used  itjagain  afterwards,  but  it  was  very  incoDvenient.  At  Moorshe- 
dabad  I  obtained  the  use  of  a  bare  room,  and  a  friend  lent  me  some 
chairs,  &q.    At  Islampoor  I  obtained  the  use  of  a  road-oess  office  and 


*  Until  1881  the  river  was  open  all  the  year  round,  and  for  thirty  or  forty  years 
previously.  A  change  in  the  course  of  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges  has  made  a 
temporary  alteration. 
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miiiaged  Teiy  fiJrly.  At  Bddaoga  a  home  wm  pat  at  my  lenrieep 
oontalntng  a  table,  bed,  and  two  chain.  At  other  pboea  I  fbmid 
temponiy  shelter  in  tlie  police  ontpoet.  The  ooDdmion  of  the  whole 
matter,  in  my  judgment,  was,  that  it  compelled  one  to  tronble  othen 
more  than  is  good,  and  to  put  up  with  endlees  laperflooiui  dieooailbrto 
one's  self.  Tenting  is  the  usual  and  most  simple  method.  It  is  tiie 
one  followed  by  the  officials  in  CTCiy  district,  and  is  the  one  I  am 
resolved  to  adopt  for  the  dry  and  cool  mouths. 

When  in  Calcutta  I  was  offered  the  Bhowanipore  tent.  I  brought 
it  up,  but  find  it  dates  back  somewhere  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
requfares  much  repair.  This  has  led  me  to  determine  on  trying  to 
raise  a  new  hill  tent  to  match  the  new  mission  boat ;  but  I  want  to 
try  and  do  it  without  asking  the  Board  for  help.  It  will  cost  Bs.  3M). 
Of  course,  if  any  good  brother  or  sister,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Board,  is  longing  for  an  object,  I  shall  not  refuse  any  portion  of  this 
jS35.  Meanwhile  I  must  really  look  round  for  help,  because  the 
boating  season  is  above  half  over,  and  I  want  to  be  ready  for 
January. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  the  Gospel  is  manifestly  waking  up  the 
people  in  this  district.  I  think  some  of  the  people  are  getting  more 
disposed  for  active  opposition,  and  that  Is  a  good  sign.  I  heartOy 
endorse  Mr.  E.  M.  Lewis's  opinion,  given  at  the  Conference : — ^''I 
confess  I  do  not  understand  what  is  meant  by  those  who  affirm  that 
Hindooism  is  tottering  and  ready  to  falL  I  do  not  believe  it.  The 
fort  of  Hindooism  is  still  very  strong."  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  useless  blinding  one's  eyes.  Despite  what 
has  been  done  for  India,  it  appears  to  me  the  English  churches 
stand  to-day  tike  a  farmer,  with  one  boy  to  help  him,  who  has  pur- 
chased 10,000  acres  of  dense  forest,  intending  to  raise  com,  and  just 
felled  his  first  six  trees.  250,000,000  people,  sunk  in  a  superstition 
of  subtle,  all-pervading  power  ! !  Have  our  churches  any  but  the 
faintest  oonoeptfon  wliat  this  means)  I  doubt  it.  '^ India  for 
Christ "  is  a  noble  cry,  but  it  falls  flat  in  presence  of  one  man  to  two 
or  three  million  heathen.  "India  for  Ciirist"  means  a  depth  of 
self-denial  scarcely  imagined  as  yet  by  Clirist's  foUowers.  But 
**  India  for  Christ "  is  a  blessed  and  certain  hope  of  the  future.  Not 
from  doubt,  but  from  a  desire  to  arouse,  do  I  point  to  the  gigantic 
waste  in  darkness. 
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LAUNCH  OP  THE  LIFEBOAT  « MORNINQ  STAR!' 

AS  an  adjnnot  to  the  marine  department  of  the  Central  African 
Miasiony  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Horx,  the 
little  Teesel  Calahcuh  was  for  seyeral  years  found  yery  useful  in 
exploratory  and  mission  Yoyages  on  the  lake.    She  was  not,  however, 
the  property  of  the  Society,  but  was  simply  hired  from  her  Arab 
owners  afe  a  yearly  rent.    The  directors  being  desirous  of  securing 
for  the  mission  a  vessel  of  its  own,  advantage  was  taken  of  Captain 
Here's  presence  in  England  to  obtain  from  him  plans  and  specifica- 
tions  for  a  suitable  steel  lifeboat.    These  were  carried  into  effect  by 
Messrs.  Forrkstt  &  Son  ;  and  in  July,  1882,  the  boat  (like  the 
steamer  to  which  we  referred  in  the  October  Chroniclv)  was  seat 
out  in  sections,  which  were  conveyed  up  country  from  the  East  Coast 
to  Ujiji,  a  distance  of  eight  hundred  miles,  on  men's  shoulders. 
This  undertaking  was  beset  with   many  difficulties,  aiid  brought 
into  practical  exercise  the  fertility  of  resource,  watchfulness,  and 
perseverance  which  have  in  a  marked  degree  characterized  Captain 
Here's  other  services  in  connection  with  the  mission.    Some  idea 
of  these  difficulties   may  be    formed   from   the  following   letter, 
announcing  the  arrival  of  the  cavalcade  at  a  point  of  the  road 
about  sixty  miles  from  Ujiji,  intersected  by  the  Malagarasi  river, 
the  east  bank  of  which  was  reached  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday, 
the  8th  of  February  : — 

"  The  chief  of  a  Bmall  fifihing  village  at  the  back  of  the  hill,'*  writes 
Captain  Hore, "  promised  to  bring  boats  for  the  crossing  early  next  morning. 
But  his  promise  was  the  first  of  many  imfaithful  ones.  Early  Friday 
morning  the  weather  was  very  propitious  and  the  scene  pleasant  to  look 
upon.  Our  camp  was  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill-side  which  rose  close 
behind  us — east.  South — more  hills  between  which  the  smooth  strong 
river  glides  in  a  more  confined  space  than  hitherto,  on  its  way  to  Tangany- 
ika. Right  in  front  and  a  little  below  (east  of  us),  stretches  a  great  level 
plain  ,  apparently  imiformly  covered  with  long  bright  green  grass,  and 
diversified  only  by  a  few  regular  mounds,  covered  with  the  same  grass ; 
these  ore  ant  hills.  Right  on  the  other  side,  one  and  a  quarter  mile  from 
our  camp,  rises  another  small  hill-side  like  our  own,  and  north  the  vast 
plain  seems  to  continue  as  &r  as  eye  can  reach — very  beautiful  it  looks 
but  it  is  treacherous.  It  is  a  vast  swamp,  the  moxmds  are  but  islands,  and 
in  the  midst  is  the  great  river ;  scarce  a  ripple  can  be  heard,  but  the  swift 
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wonder  at  and  admiie,  Tthan  (ue  th^  boside  aneh  woA  as  tltia — tat,  Atij 
ue  nowhere.'  The  laat  few  days  we  often  coald  scarce  get  elbow  room  to 
work,  the  shed  was  w  crowded.  At  Usl,  on  Satordaj  night,  all  was  imdj, 
the  last  touches  of  varnish  were  left  to  dry  till  Monday  momfhg,  and  a 
pnblic  announcement  was  made  of  the  forthcominf;  launch.  Said  bin  Habib 
tent  a  bollock  to  be  alaogbtered  on  the  occasion,  as  an  '  apologj,'  nid  he, 
lop  his  absence,  for  he  was  already  living  in  camp  preparatory  to  a  journey. 
Msalim,  the  ton  of  Muiuyi  Ueri,  the  governor,  tent  another  bnllock,  and  a 
thinl  was  purchased, 
"liarly  on  Monday  morning  we  started  from  the  house,  with  oor  men 
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carrying  the  masts,  ropes,  and  all  gear  neceasary  for  the  launch.  Blocks 
had  already  been  laid  from  the  abed  to  the  lake,  a  distance  of  100  feet,  on  ■ 
very  excellent  plan,  as  it  proved,  invented  by  Mr.  Swann.  A  stont  and 
long  rope  was  passed  round  the  boat  and  secured,  the  blocks  were  greased, 
and  we  only  waited  the  arrival  of  long-promised  help.  The  men  from  the 
town,  chiefly  Arabs'  slaves  and  followers,  arrived  first.  Then  in  the  far 
distance  we  saw  a  long  line  of  natives  approaching  along  the  beach — it  was  my 
old  fiiend,  the  Uteho  of  Bangwe,  with  fifty  or  sixty  of  his  villagers ;  later  on 
another  group  arrived  from  Oungu,  and  so,  at  last,  we  mastered  abont  SfiO 
or  300  men.    The  two  ends  of  the  rope  were  trailed  along  towards  the 
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lake,  and  manned  by  over  100  Wajiji ;  the  boat  itself  was  almost  hidden 
by  the  willing  hands  snrronnding  it.  Silence  could  not  be  obtained,  bat 
something  like  an  approach  to  it  being  secured,  the  word  was  at  last  given, 
the  props  were  removed ;  the  rope  stretched  out  like  elastic  under  the  weight 
of  the  Wajiji  in  front,  and,  at  its  furthest  tether,  off  glided  the  boat  with- 
out a  jar  or  shake.  When  just  cleared  of  the  shed,  we  put  in  the  mizen 
mast,  and  hoisted  the  British  colours.  A  smooth,  steady  drag  brought  the 
boat  to  the  waters'  edge,  sliding  over  the  blocks  as  smoothly  as  could  be ; 
here  the  mainmast  was  put  in,  and  our  Mission  flag,  the  dove  with  olive 
branch,  hoisted.  One  more  good  pull,  and  our  boat  was  afloat  upon  the 
waters  of  Tanganyika ;  while,  from  a  hundred  African  throats,  she  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  Nyota  ya  Asmhui,  or  Morning  Star,  Numbers  of  the 
people  rushed  into  the  water,  firing  off  their  guns,  and  dancing  and  shouting, 
imtU  it  was  announced  that  the  promised  beef  was  to  be  distributed. 

"  One  bullock  was  taken  into  the  town  to  be  slaughtered  for  the  Arabs' 
followers,  while  the  Wajiji  were  taken  up  to  the  mission-house  to  receive 
another,  and  the  third  fell  to  the  share  of  our  own  men  ;  a  separation  of 
the  various  parties  was  thus  at  the  same  time  effected,  which  prevented  any 
probable  unpleasant  collision  which  might  happen  in  the  excited  state  of 
the  people. 

"  The  Morning  Star  is  now  riding  at  anchor  off  the  town ;  as  I  look  upon 
her,  I  recall  to  my  mind  some  events  of  that  wonderful  journey  she  achieved 
while  still  her  parts  were  separate.  All  those  parts  have  in  due  course 
arrived,  the  work  of  erection  has  been  completed  ;  and  there  she  rides,  the 
last,  but  not  the  least  to  be  remembered,  of  our  mission  fleet — destined,  we 
hope,  to  a  considerable  share  in  the  conveyance  of  the  good  news  to  all  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Tanganyika." 

We  congratulate  Captain  Hore  that  in  a  country  almost  destitute 

of  scientific  appliances  and  possessing  but  few  skilled  workmen,  the 

vessel  has  been  put  together,  launched,  and  made  two  trial  trips 

proving  her  seaworthiness  and  her  suitability  for  the  special  and 

important  service  she  is  intended  to  render,  and,  respecting  which^ 

he  anticipates  valuable  results. 


SOUTH  INDIA.— TRAVANCORE. 
**AsMk  Matbe  Rembmbbbbd. — We  note  with  sincere  pleasure  that 
Dewan  Feishcar  Rama  Row,  who  was  educated  in  the  Nagercoil  Seminary, 
proposes  to  endow  the  Madras  University  with  funds  sufficient  to  provide 
annually  a  gold  medal,  value  Rs.  50,  to  be  awarded  to  any  student  in  the 
order  of  merit  from  any  of  the  following  educational  establishments  on 
passing  the  B.A.  examination  : — Nagercoil  Seminary,  Trevandrum  College, 
Cottayam  College,  Calicut  College,  and  Ernakulum  College.  At  least,  one 
other  ex-student  of  the  Nagercoil  Seminary,  and  high  official,  is  able  to 
follow  this  excellent  example.^' — (From  the  Tra/vancore  TimeSf  August 
Ist. 
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ni-— JflSaltj  Islands — Wikz. 

By  thb  Bev.  Jambs  Hadfibld. 

SPEAKING  generally  of  the  year's  work,  there  la  great  eaase  for 
gratitade  to  Qod  that  we  have  been  able  to  e£feot  more  than 
we  had  anticipated.  In  speaking  thos,  I  do  not  refer  altogether  to 
tangible  results,  thongh  these  are  not  wanting,  bat  to  the  aotiTe 
working  of  God's  Spirit  In  our  midst.  We  feel  that  the  people  are 
getting  to  make  religion  more  a  thing  of  everyday  life,  and  less  a 
thing  to  be  put  on  and  off  with  their  Sunday  olothes.  The  interest 
in  both  Sunday  and  week-day  services  has  been  well  sustained — 
indeed  few,  if  any,  of  the  adults  are  absent  from  the  Sunday  services 
without  some  reason. 

The  money  contributed  this  year  by  natives  for  misslonaiy  work, 
including  education,  &c.,  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year,  and  is 
£36  in  excess  of  last  year,  making  an  average  subsoription  of  nearly 
three  shillings  for  every  Protestant  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
island.  This  is  in  addition  to  some  gratuitous  work  on  the  mission 
premises,  and  making  seats  for  the  church. 

The  work  of  education  is  progressing  favourably.  Since  sending 
my  last  report,  I  have  received  and  accepted  applications  from  ten 
or  twelve  middle-aged  men  to  join  my  young  men's  dasF. 

We  have  been  taking  active  measures  this  year  to  combat  the  evil 
of  intemperance,  which  seems  to  have  been  making  a  gradual  inroad 
among  the  people.  We  have  tried  to  stop  this  nefarious  drink-taraffio, 
but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  little  success.  We  might  succeed  if  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  unite  with  us  ;  so  far,  however,  from  doing 
this,  they  seem  to  encourage  its  use.  We  have  a  written  temperance 
pledge  signed  by  all  the  church  members  and  some  of  the  other 
people,  I  think  over  200  in  number. 

We  have  this  year  recalled  one  of  our  natives,  who  has  been  for 
some  time  in  the  Mare  Training  Institution,  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  pastor  in  a  small  village  called  Yakat.  The  people  of  this  vUIsge 
have  hitherto  worshipped  with  us  at  Fajawe ;  but  hearing  that  some 
Boman  Catholic  natives  living  at  a  village  beyond  this  are  dl^osed 
to  look  with  fkvour  upon  Protestantism,  I  thought  a  door  might  thus 
be  open  to  them.    In  any  case,  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  people 
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of  Vakat  to  have  a  resident  pastor.    They  have  built  for  him  a 
plaster  ohoroh  and  house. 

Our  Uyean  Missionary  Society  promises  welL  I  have  just  re- 
ceiTed  a  letter  from  one  of  the  two  native  missionaries  on  New 
Oaledonia,  whioh  contains  a  vexy  cheering  aocoont  of  his  work.  He 
has  made  several  converts^  one  being  the  cliief  of  the  place  in  which 
he  resides.  He  has  also  a  school  of  boys  and  young  men.  He 
appeals  to  the  people  here  to  send  him  clothing,  for  the  oonverts  at 
present  worship  in  a  state  of  nudity.  The  other  native  missionary 
has  also  done  good  service,  though  he  has  do  real  converts ;  some 
few  of  the  young  men  in  his  school  are  able  to  read  and  write  a 
little.  He  is  now  here,  haviog  come  for  his  wife  and  child,  for  whom 
he  has  prepared  a  home  on  New  Caledonia.  The  people  here  have 
just  contributed  about  £2,  to  defray  his  travelling  expenses  to 
station. 


WELCOME  TO  A  MISSIONARY. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1882,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Lawes  and  Mrs.  Lawes  left 
this  country  on  their  retom  to  Nius,  where  they  have  laboured  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.    Reporting  his  arriya],  Mr.  Lawes  writes : — 

"  To  our  great  delight  on  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December,  just  a  week 
after  leaving  Apia,  in  the  early  morning  we  heard  the  welcome  shout  of 
*  Land  ho  ! '  There  it  was,  right  ahead  ou  the  lee  bow.  It  took  only  a 
short  time  to  run  down  to  it  ou  the  south  side  of  the  island  and  round  the 
south-west  point  to  Alofi.  It  being  Saturday,  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  inland,  getting  food  for  Sunday.  But  on  neanng  the  land  we 
ran  up  two  old  flags  that  were  lying  about  on  deck — one  from  the  mast- 
head and  one  Yrom  the  peak — which  display  of  dirty  bunting  led  the  people 
to  think  that  we  were  on  board,  and  they  came  from  every  quarter  to 
welcome  us.  By  about  ten  o'clock  we  were  at  anchor,  and  the  ship  filled 
with  old  friends,  eager  to  shake  hands  and  get  all  the  news.  Upon  landing 
we  were  met  by  groups  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  greeted  us  with 
song,  whether  extemporised  for  the  occasion  or  previously  prepared  I  know 
not.  They  lined  the  road  on  either  side  from  the  boat  to  the  house,  sing- 
ing our  praises  for  having  kept  our  promise  to  return  to  them.  The 
reception  was  natural  and  hearty  ;  they  evidently  were  all  very  glad  to 
have  us  back  again.  Some  of  the  people  and  teachers  from  the  various 
villages  came  into  Alofi  that  day,  immediately  upon  hearing  of  our  arrival ; 
and  during  the  following  week  they  came  in  stronger  force,  bringing 
presents  of  food,  fruit,  tapa,  fans,  &c.  In  their  songs  and  speeches  they,  in 
no  measured  terms,  expressed  their  joy  at  our  return.*' 
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IV.— Sflnt^  |nbia — CnbbapaJ* 

AN  OPENING  DAY. 
Bt  thb  Rkv.  a.  R.  Gazb. 

ON  Friday,  Augnst  3rd,  we  had  a  very  interesting  ceremony, 
reminding  us,  in  some  respects,  of  similar  festival  occasions  in 
Eogland,  at  tlie  opening  and  dedication  of  places  of  worship.  Some 
months  ago  a  Sadra,  living  in  the  village  of  Kosrapad,  about  forty- 
five  miles  from  Cuddapah,  gave  to  the  Mission  a  very  respectable 
house,  in  the  centre  of  his  village,  for  purposes  of  worship.  As  it 
then  was,  it  was  not  adapted,  either  by  situation  or  arrangement,  for 
a  chapel ;  so  it  was  pulled  down,  and  all  the  materials  removed  to 
the  spot  where  a  school-house  was  already  built.  For  carrying  such 
a  quantity  of  stones  and  other  materials,  bullocks  and  carts  were 
required,  and  these  were  cheerfully  lent  by  the  ryots  (or  farmers), 
who  also  went  to  some  distance  to  fetch  some  large  slabs  of  stone  for 
the  floor  of  the  new  building.  But  when  the  things  were  all  removed^ 
labourers  were  required  to  build  the  chapel.  The  Malas,  commonly 
called  Pariahs,  who  are  under  instruction  in  Christian  truth,  here 
took  up  the  work ;  and,  as  every  man  can  build,  while  only  the  very 
simple  architectural  skill  of  this  part  of  the  world  is  required,  they 
very  soon  had  the  place  in  a  fair  state  of  progress.  We  visited  the 
villsge  in  April,  and  found  the  house  nearly  finished.  Thus  far  the 
house,  its  removal  and  rebuilding,  representing  a  value  of  about  140 
rupees  in  material,  carriage,  and  labour  had  not  cost  the  Mission 
anything ;  it  had  all  been  given  by  people  who  are  not  Ghris^ans. 
We  also  received  a  gift  of  some  lime  from  a  gentleman  residing  at  a 
neighbouring  railway  station.  Now,  however,  a  few  things  flirther 
were  required,  and  the  people  applied  to  us  for  help.  We  contrived 
to  give  them  fifteen  rupees,  and  promised  to  go  again  soon  to  hold  a 
dedication  service.  This  is  a  brief  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  little  stone  chapel.  It  may  occur  to  some  readers  that  we  are 
remarkably  fortunate  in  this  country  to  raise  a  chapel  for  less  than 
200  rupees,  or  about  £20.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  money 
is  a  very  different  thing  to  the  poor  Oluristians  of  our  Misdon,  many 
families  among  whom  live  upon  four  and  six  rupees  a  month,  ftom 
what  it  would  be  to  an  English  congregation ;  and  these  people  think 
themselves  fortunate,  indeed,  in  possessing  a  chapel  worth  about 
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£20.    Many  of  oar  mud  and  thatch  places  of  worship  are  worth 
about  twenty  shillings. 

On  our  arrival  on  the  opening  day,  we  found  the  people  all  at 
feU.  They  gave  us  a  most  cordial  welcome,  especially  Mrs.  (3sae. 
But  whenever  the  missionary's  wife  visits  a  village,  all  the  rejafeiDgn 
and  salaams  are  for  her.  They  bronght  three  sheep,  and  fowls^ 
eggs  and  fruit  for  our  delectation. 

Our  colleague,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Baoov,  who  has  long  worked  in  thk 
district  now  under  our  charge,  veiy  kindly  came  to  preach  the 
dedication  sermon,  and  we  were  very  pleased  that  he  was  aUe  to  be 
present  and  share  the  honours  of  the  day ;  for  he  is  entitled  to  much 
more  than  ourselves. 

By  about  three  o'clock  the  people  began  to  flock  together ;  the 
chapel  could  not  possibly  hold  them  all ;  therefore,  service  was  ooo- 
ducted  outside  under  a  large  shelter,  called  a  pandal,  built  of  thick 
bamboo  mats,  and  supported  on  ox-yokes.    There  were  at  least  300 
people  present;  this,  though  not  a  large  number  to  an  English 
preacher,  we  consider  a  good  congregation  in  India  for  the  preaching 
of  the  Word  of  Qod.    Most  of  them  were  non-Ghristiana»  and  very 
many  Sudras ;  they  listened  very  attentively,  and  maintained  good 
'  order,  while  Mr.  Bacon  preached  a  very  suitable  and  earnest  dedica- 
tion sermon.    One  interesting  feature  of  the  service  was  the  bi^tism 
of  six  young  men.    These  are  the  first  fruits  of  Korrapad  for  Chrfot. 
We  examined  about  sixteen  candidates  for  baptism,  but  felt  justified 
in  selecting  only  six — though,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  others  will  so<m 
be  ready.    They  have  profited  by  the  instructions  of  their  teacher 
during  the  past  year,  and  we  were  pleased  at  some  of  the  aoswen 
given.    In  answer  to  the  question:  ''When  we  pray,  doea  God 
always  hear  us  1"    One  replied :  <<  Ood  is  able  to  do  for  us  nune 
abundantly  than  we  can  ask  or  think."    We  do  not  expect  a  Uf^ 
standard  of  Christian  life  in  candidates  for  baptism;  bat  thess 
appeared  to  be  beginning  well,  and  we  pray  that  they  may  be  taught 
still  further  by  the  blessed  Spirit  of  Ood,  and  may  be  the  beginning 
of  great  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  that  interesting  vQlage. 
For  more  secular  ceremonies,  fireworks^  and  a  feast  were  piepaied, 
which  we  regretted  we  could  not  wait  to  see.    We  returned  thankftd 
for  having  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  which  was,  to 
us,  a  very  happy  one. 


MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  HONOKONa. 
Br  IBS  RiY.  J.  C.  Edqk. 

ON  Deoember  Slat,  1881,  than  wera  two  hundred  and  forty-one 
memben  in  tha  oommimion  of  the  native  church.  During 
1882  there  were  baptized  thlrty-slz  grown-up  people;  there  were 
admitted  to  communion  four  persone  who  h&d  been  baptized  ia 
Infancy,  and  two  were  Teceived  from  other  oburobes.  During  that 
year  (1883)  there  were  eix  deathe,  two  eicluelone,  and  two  were 
dlsmiased  to  other  ohurohee ;  the  number  on  the  roll  at  the  dose  of 
1882  was  two  hundred  and  seTenty-threa.    There  were  alao  baptlied 

twenty- 
three  chil- 
dren. Tha 
oontribu- 
tionsoftbe 
Chinese 
for  all  pur> 
,  poses  were 
upwards  of 
,  800  dots., 
Lay  £160. 
J  We    must 
also    bear 
in      mind 
the     large 
number 

who  have  left  Hongkong,  and  the  perhaps  still  larger  number  who 
have  gone  to  >he  other  land. 

In  the  dty  of  Victoria  the  London  Missionary  Society  has  ohapeU 
In  all  the  moat  populous  neighbourhoods.  In  Chinese  we  call  them 
preaching  halls.  We  have  one  in  Queen's  Road ;  there  is  another  la 
the  heart  of  Tol-plng  Shan,  with  a  gIrU'  school  In  the  same  building ; 
at  Wan-tsu  there  is  another,  where  there  is  both  a  boja'  and  a  girls' 
sohoot  Beyond  Wan-tsai,  near  to  the  sugar  raBnery,  there  is  a 
school  whloh  la  a  centre  for  evangelistic  work  In  the  neighbourhood. 
Coming  again  westward,  In  the  midst  of  Sal  Ylng-pun,  there  are  two 
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Bohoola  oonduoted  by  native  Ohrbtiaiui:  tkU  Is  also  a  place  for 
eveniDg  preaohiDg.  Still  farther  to  the  west,  at  Shek-tong  Ttial, 
another  school  is  now  open;  and  a  atoneVthrow  from  Aberdeen 
Docks  we  have  initiated  work  in  the  island  of  Ap-li  Chan. 

On  the  mainland  there  are  two  schools  in  the  flonrishiog  settle- 
ment of  Yau-ma-ti,  and,  as  in  the  other  places  I  haye  mentioned 
there  is  regular  preaching  in  Ohinese. 

At  Hongkong  native  Christians  have  also  opened  a  school,  and  at 
a  village  also  on  British  territory,  a  mile  or  two  inland,  work  on  a 
small  scale  has  been  carried  on  for  some  time.  Besides  these^  we 
have  other  Christian  schools ;  and  here  I  must  give  a  word  of  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  Oovemment  of  Hongkong  for  its  liberality  and 
wisdom  in  dealing  with  this  important*matter  of  Ohinese  education. 
The  grant-in-aid  scheme  has  secured  for  thousands  of  Chinese  children 
an  education  in  their  own  language,  and  every  mission  working  in 
Hongkong  owes  the  foreign  community  hearty  thanks  for  its  earnest 
and  unwavering  support  of  that  great  measure  introduced  by  our 
former  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Kennedy.  From  our  list  of  chapels 
and  schools  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  reaches  out  to  the  limits  of  British  territory  here  and  on  the 
mainland.  Every  school  is  expected  to  influence  for  good  its  neigh- 
bourhood, all  the  teachers  are  Christians,  and  among  their  number 
are  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  our  members.  In  all  the  schools 
the  native  books  are  used,  and  Christian  education  is  given,  in 
addition  to  the  aecular  teaching  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Government. 

The  influence  of  the  Hongkong  native  church  reaches  to  mission 
stations  beyond  Canton,  but  I  want  principally  to  give  some  idea  of 
our  position  in  Hongkong.  In  this  colony  we  have  numerous  * 
openings  for  teaching  and  preaching.  Some  of  these  are  filled 
directly  by  the  London  Missionary  Society,  but  for  the  most  part  by 
the  native  church  members.  These  are  our  visible  results— a 
Chinese  Christi<»n  church  of  considerable  size  and  of  some  earnest- 
ness, many  schools,  hundreds  of  children  educated  in  the  Christian 
religion,  and  native  preachers  and  teachers  daily  labouring  for  the 
welfare  of  their  own  people.  I  do  not  claim  for  Chinese  Christians 
here  that  their  attahiments  are  high,  or  that  they  are  all  enthnslaBtiei 
or  even  all  of  them  at  all  times  consistent.     A  man  who  has  been 
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trained  from  childhood  outside  of  Christian  inflaences  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  at  once  enlightened  and  trae.  He  may  be  per- 
suaded that  Ghristianity  is  true  and  may  even  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Christians,  but  he  has  not  been  won  for  Christ  until  his  character 
has  been  re-moulded — until  Christ  has  been  formed  in  him  the  hope 
of  glory. 

Everyman  who  asks  us  to  receive  him  to  our  fellowship  is  examined ; 
his  character  must  be  witnessed  to,  his  conduct  must  be  beyond 
reproach,  and  we  generally  reject  nearly  as  many  as  we  receive.  But 
sometimes  we  are  deceived  after  all.  It  may  happen  that  a  man 
expects  some  material  benefit  to  come  to  him  if  he  becomes  a  Christian, 
and  he  will  forthwith  cultivate  a  religious  front.  But  that  not  seldom 
happens  in  couDtries  more  enlightened  than  China.  I  recollect  one 
such  instance.  A  young  Chinaman  sought  baptism.  He  was 
unusually  earnest — so  anxious  was  he  that  our  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  finally  let  out  that  his  principal  object  was  to  find  a 
wife,  and  he  wished  for  a  connection  among  Christians  to  help  him  to 
find  the  dollars  he  needed.  We  rejected  him,  and  I  have  seen  him 
no  more.  I  must  ask  to  be  believed  when  I  say  that  missionaries 
who  are  pastors  of  churches  strive  earnestly  for  the  purity  of  those 
churches,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  people  themselves  are  as  sensi- 
tive to  the  shame  brought  on  them  by  a  false  professor  as  any  body  of 
Christian  people  can  be  at  home  or  abroad. 

It  is  the  aim,  of  all  foreign  missionaries,  to  make  the  native 
Christians  independent  and  self-reliant.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work 
of  Protestant  missions  in  China  everything  was  done  for  the  natives, 
and  it  is  not  for  me  even  to  criticise  the  methods  of  the  good  men 
who  first  laboured  in  this  great  £mplre.  But  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting 
that  to-day,  in  some  parts  of  China,  the  work  of  evangelisation  is 
done  almost  entirely  at  the  cost  and  under  the  leadership  of  the 
natives  themselves.  In  Hongkong  we  are  striving  for  this ;  our  aim 
is  to  supplement  native  efforts.  By  turns  the  foreign  missionary 
leads,  and  follows,  and  his  constant  teaching  is,  that  he  is  here  for  a 
time  only,  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  must  be  done  by  the 
natives  themselves. 

Every  province  of  China  has  been  traversed  by  missionaries  of 
American  and  English  Societies.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  every  day 
for  men  to  start  for  and  to  penetrate  the  innermost  districts  of 
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China*  They  do  not  make  mere  voyages  of  disooTeiy.  They  do 
explore,  but  they  go  to  prospect  for  mission  stations,  to  open 
chapels,  to  preach  to  the  people,  to  station  native  preachers  and 
teachers,  to  open  dispensaries,  to  saper?ise  these  agencies,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  secure  suitable  residences  for  themselves  and  their  fkmilies. 
If  the  ports  of  China  were  opened  by  British  gunboats,  missionaries 
have  opened  the  interior  of  China.  If  you  travel  from  Canton 
northward,  it  will  be  discovered  that  mission  stations  have  been 
opened  by  Protestant  missionaries  hundreds  of  miles  in  the  interior. 
Europeans  live  at  these  stations.  They  make  friends  among  the 
people,  and  seek  to  benefit  them  physically  and  spiritually.  We 
look  out  for  favourable  opportunities  for  an  advance ;  we  do  not 
break  the  law  of  the  land;  we  seek  to  avoid  conflicts  with  the 
authorities ;  with  equal  impartiality  we  turn  from  the  Mandarin 
Tamen  and  the  Consular  office  ;  we  only  claim  the  protection  that  is 
given  to  all  peaceable,  well-behaved  British  subjects ;  but  we  must 
progress,  we  are  bound  to  find  ways  and  means  of  penetrating  China, 
and  we  are  discharging  this  duty  with  as  much  vigour  and  as  much 
discretion  as  God  has  given  to  us.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  there 
are  many  thousands  of  Chinese  converts  already  gathered  in,  and 
that  a  few  tens  of  years  ago  there  were  none — every  year  finds  these 
numbers  increasing.  Every  year  finds  advance  in  intelligence. 
Year  by  year  they  increase  in  influence,  activity,  and  zeal. 

Let  me  give  one  incident  that  will  show  how  the  times  are 
tending.  Twelve  months  ago,  I  received  at  my  house  a  Chinese 
merchant  from  another  province.  He  had  been  imder  instruction 
at  a  mission  station  in  Fooohow.  We  were  asked  to  baptise  him  in 
company  with  a  Chinaman  well  known  in  Hongkong,  who  has  since 
died.  He  produced  letters  from  Fooohow  which  absolved  me  firom 
any  imputation  of  discourtesy  towards  the  missionary  there,  and, 
after  some  delay,  I  baptized  him.  Now,  only  the  other  day  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  a  Hongkong  Chinese  newspaper,  which  gave 
notice  to  all  concerned  that,  after  a  certain  date,  no  Sunday  business 
would  be  transacted  at  his  hong.  I  know  there  are  different 
thoughts  among  us  as  to  Sunday  observance — I  can  put  no  yoke  on 
a  Chinaman  that  I  cannot  bear  myself— but  I  think  we  can  all 
appreciate  such  an  announcement  from  a  Chinaman.  It  meant 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  right.    It  showed  firmness.    It  was  a 
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decUraiion  that,  aooording  to  his  light  and  Btrengthi  that  man  wonld 
senre  the  Lordy  and  I  apprehend  that  the  moral  effect  of  such  a 
notice  will  be  great  and  lasting. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  others  in  humble  station  who  make 
sacrifices  equally  great,  but  they  are  known  to  only  a  few.  None  of 
us  in  Hongkong  can  tell  of  the  dire  poyerty  that  preyails  among  the 
mass  of  Chinese  in  inland  distriots,  and  it  often^very  often — 
happens  that  when  a  man  becomes  a  Christian  he  loses  nearly  all  he 
has.  If  time  permitted  I  could  tell  of  men  who  have  lost  their 
bushiess,  haye  had  to  give  up  their  homes,  have  faced  staryation,  aye 
and  of  women  who  haye  borne  stripes  on  account  of  their  faith. 

Tliat  nations  haye  been  conyerted  to  Christianity  must  surely  be 
admitted.  To  deny  that,  we  must  deny  that  Christianity  exists. 
We  must  bum  our  histories,  destroy  our  literature,  and  close  our 
schools  before  we  can  get  men  to  belieye  that  Christianity  is  augh^ 
else  but  a  progressing,  conquering,  liylng  faith  in  the  world. 


VI.— g;|e  Cransbaal  anb  §etjtoanalanb. 

THE  unjust  treatment  by  settlers  of  foreign  descent  to  which 
the  native  tribes  of  South  Africa  haye  been  subjected  has 
long  been  yiewed  by  the  Directors  of  this  Society  with  much 
sorrow,  and  much  has  been  done  by  the  Society's  missionaries 
from  time  to  time  for  the  amelioration  of  their  social  and  spiritual 
condition,  and  with  no  small  measure  of  success.  Bat  the 
old  spirit  of  oppression  and  disregard  of  native  rights  has  by  no 
means  died  out.  In  recent  months  frequent  public  reference 
has  been  made  to  the  existence  and  working  of  this  spirit  in  the 
Transyaal  State,  and  attention  has  been  widely  drawn  to  a  disastrous 
exhibition  of  this  spirit  in  the  treatment  to  which  the  people  of 
South  Bechwanaland  haye  been  subjected  from  marauders  of  Dutch 
descent  from  that  State,  who,  joined  by  like-minded  volunteers  from 
other  quarters,  some  of  whom  are  of  British  nationality,  have  appro- 
priated the  cattle  and  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  natives,  taken 
possession  of  their  farms,  and  proceeded  to  found  new  centres  of 
government  upon  their  lands,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  th^ 
"  sons  of  the  soil" ;  and  who  are  thus  bringing  ruin  upon  the  people 
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and  seriously  intemiptizig  the  benefiGent  work  carried  on  for  many 
years  with  mach  saccess  by  Dr.  Mo&t  and  his  oolleagnes. 

The  DlreotorSy  looking  with  deep  conoem  at  this  mijast  and  minons 
ontoome  of  disregard  of  native  daimSy  recently  addressed  a  firatemal 
letter  on  this  subject  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Datdh 
Beformed  Cliurch  in  the  Transvaal,  regarding  them  as  Cbristiaa 
brethren,  who  would  dissent  from  the  uncliristian  views  of  the  status 
and  claims  of  the  natives  which  prevail  around  them,  and  who 
would  strongly  object  to  the  marauding  acts  of  some  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  In  this  letter  an  appeal  is  made  to  them  to  use  thdr 
iDfluence  to  promote  a  more  just  and  kindly  feeling  towards  the 
natives,  and  thus,  indirectly,  to  lead  on  to  a  practical  recognition  of 
their  rights,  and  to  create  a  public  opinion  which  shall  firmly  dis- 
countenance and  strongly  oppose  the  procedure  carried  on  close  upon 
their  borders,  which  is  ruining  native  industry  and  arresting  the 
healthful  social  and  Cliristian  progress  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century.    The  letter  referred  to  above  is  as  follows : — 

**  Foreign  Department 

"  London  Missionary  Society. 

"  14,  Blomfield  Street,  London  Wall,  E.C., 
"June  25,  1883. 

"  TO  THE  MINIBTSRS  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  DUTCH  BEFORMED  CHTJBCH  IN 

THE  TRANSVAAL,   SOUTH  AFRICA. 

"Christian  Brethren, — ^The  Society  which  we  represent,  and  in 
whose  name  we  address  you — the  London  Missionary — has,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history,  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  native  races  of 
Southern  Africa. 

"  Two  years  before  the  end  of  the  last  century  your  illustrious  country- 
man, Dr.  Van  der  Kemp,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  made  willing 
sacrifice,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Divine  Master,  of  all  the  blessings  of  civilised 
life,  to  carry  the  Qospel  to  the  Hottentots.  And  from  his  time,  until 
now,  this  Society  has  continued  to  send  men  whose  one  aim  and  ambition 
has  been  to  bring  their  fellow-men,  members  of  barbarous  and  degraded 
races,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Great  Redeemer  of  the  World.  In  pur- 
suing this  course,  we,  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  have  been  only 
giving  effect  to  the  will  of  Him  whom  you  and  we  alike  call  Lord  and 
Master,  and  who  charged  His  disciples  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  Our  Lord's  apostles  understood  this  chaige 
to  include,  not  only  the  civilised  nations  which  surrounded  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  which  had  for  many  ages  rendered  famous  the 
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peoples  which  occupied  the  lands  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  but  all 
nations  and  peoples  wherever  found  and  in  whatsoever  condition.  God, 
they  believed,  had  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth.  And  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  glories  in  obliterating 
all  national  and  social  distinctions  in  view  of  our  common  humanity  and 
of  our  common  interest  in  the  love  of  God  to  our  fallen  world,  telling  the 
Colossians,  for  example — who,  though  their  home  was  in  Asia,  were  not 
only  possessed  of  the  arts  of  Greek  civilisation,  but  were  versed  in  the 
philosophies  of  both  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  world— that  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  *  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  un- 
circumcision.  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman  nor  freeman,  but  Christ  is  all 
in  all.' 

"  This,  we  are  aware,  is  but  a  commonplace  of  our  Christianity,  and  we 
might  also  regard  it  as  a  commonplace  that  the  nations  of  Europe,  now 
foremost  in  the  world,  owe  all  that  is  best  in  them  to  Christianity,  and 
have  received  the  Christian  faith  and  its  many  fruits,  spiritual,  moral,  and 
social,  not  for  their  own  sakes  alone,  but  for  the  world's  sake  ;  in  fact, 
that  they  may  be  the  means  of  enlightening  and  regenerating  the  world, 
It  is  the  law  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself ;  that 
he  who  receives  any  gift  from  God  is  bound  by  the  very  fact  of  his  having 
received  it  to  regard  it  as  a  talent  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  others.  Two 
thousand  years  ago,  your  forefathers  and  ours,  when  their  condition  is  first 
revealed  to  history  by  the  Roman  conqueror,  were  *  Barbarians,*  not 
merely  in  the  boastful  classification  of  Greeks  and  Bomans,  but  in  fact 
And  the  memory  of  this  fact  awakens  our  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
'  Barbarians '  still,  and  at  the  same  time  inspires  hope  with  reference  to 
their  future.  If  we  are  not  *  Barbarians '  now,  we  owe  it  to  our  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  if  we  are  Christians  we  owe  it  those  who  are  Barbarians  to 
make  it  our  supreme  concern  to  raise  them  to  that  blessed  fellowship  in 
which  Christ  is  all  in  alL 

"This  duty  the  nations  of  Europe  have  miserably  and  sinfully  for- 
gotten, ours  as  well  as  others.  They  have  failed  to  realise  their  true 
character  as  stewards  of  the  gifts  which  God  has  bestowed  on  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  less  favoured,  and  have  often  used  their  power  for  most 
selfish  ends,  inflicting  cruel  wrongs  on  feeble  tribes  whose  very  feebleness 
should  have  commended  them  to  their  protection  and  care.  So  far  are  we 
from  assuming  that  England  is  guiltless  in  this  matter  that  we  are  free  to 
confess  that  there  are  many  pages  in  the  history  of  our  country  which  we 
would  fain  blot  out  And  we  address  you,  dear  Brethren,  not  as  English, 
but  as  Christian.  We  wish  to  rid  ourselves  of  everything  like  national 
pride,  and  to  look  at  things,  not  in  the  light  of  national  policy,  either  past 
or  present)  but  in  the  light  of  Christian  duty.  And  in  this  respect  there 
is  '  neither  Dutch  nor  English  ; '  we  are  one  in  Christ 

"  In  the  providence  of  God  you  occupy  a  position  which  we  regard  as  one 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  one  which  requires  a  large  measure  of  Christian 
grace  and  virtue  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  And  our  prayers  shall  not  be 
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wanting  that  you  may  have  wisdom  and  strength  equal  to  your  day.  Yon, 
Christians  and  inheritors  of  European  blood  and  civilisationy  are  few,  and 
the  uncivilised  around  you  are  many.  The  ignorant  and  barbarous  are  in 
your  midst,  or  you  in  their  midst,  and  are  eyer  before  your  eyes :  thus 
mutely  appealing  to  you  for  compassion  and  for  aid  to  lift  them  out  of 
their  low  estate  ;  but  we  are  conscious  that  the  very  fact  of  their  perpetual 
presence  may,  through  the  inlinnity  of  our  nature,  produce  a  repuMve  and 
hostile  effect  This  is  a  drawback  to  which  English  Christians  were  not 
subject  when  they  had  to  fight  the  battle  of  the  N^ro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  adopting  as  their  motto,  '  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ? ' 
they  were  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  their  affections  cooled  or 
perverted  by  constantly  seeing  what  was  low  and  offensive  in  those  for 
whose  rights  they  contended.  But  if  your  circumstances,  dear  Brethren^ 
involve  a  difficulty  of  which  we  have  not  had  practical  experience,  the 
triumph  of  your  Christian  faith  will  be  all  the  greater  if  you  are  enabled 
to  act  habitually  towards  the  native  Africans  around  you  on  those 
principles  which,  we  are  assured,  your  Christian  convictions  and  instincts 
dictate. 

'*  Assured  of  your  concurrence  in  these  sentiments,  we  anticipate  with 
confidence  your  concurrence  likewise  in  our  earnest  hope  .that  your 
influence,  as  a  Christian  Church,  will  be  zealously  exercised  in  favour  of 
the  native  races  within  and  around  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  for  their 
protection  from  social  wrong,  and  for  the  protection  of  those  Missions  by 
which  this  and  other  Societies  are  labouring  to  bring  them  to  a  knowledge 
of  Christ  You  will  not  be  surprised  that  we  feel  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  Bechwana  people,  who  have  been  the  objects  of 
so  much  successful  missionary  labour.  And  you  will  accept  it  as  a  proof 
of  our  respect  for  you,  and  our  love  to  you,  that  we  solicit  your  aid  on  their 
behalf,  and  pray  that  whatever  good  offices  may  be  in  your  power  may  be 
put  forth  zealously  to  secure  that  Christian  work  among  them  may  not  be 
hindered  by  lawless  men. 

"  We  are  the  more  emboldened  to  address  to  you  tins  our  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  objects  of  our  solicitude  by  the  memory  of  the  relations  in 
which  Holland  and  England  stood  to  each  other  in  former  days.  These 
relations  were  not,  indeed,  always  of  a  friendly  character.  There  have 
been  wars  between  England  and  Holland  in  which  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  has  been  the  victor.  But  we  prefer  to  recall  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  which  both  may  reflect  with  satisfaction. 
We  cannot  forget  that,  when  England  seemed  on  the  eve  of  losing  its 
hard-won  liberties  through  the  despotic  aims  of  our  James  IL  and  his 
devotion  to  the  See  of  Rome,  your  great  countryman,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
came  to  our  rescue  and  became  our  William  III.  From  his  days  oar 
liberties  have  widened  and  been  confirmed  into  the  constitutional  freedom 
in  which  we  now  rejoice.  In  earlier  days,  the  days  of  the  father  and 
brother  of^  James  II.,  our  Charles  I.  and  Charles  II.,  your  fatherland  was 
an  asylum  in  which  our  persecuted  forefathers  found  protection  and  rest 
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And  there  are  few  pages  of  Engliah  Churcli  history  smce  the  days  of 
the  Reformation  which  we  read  with  greater  satisfaction  than  those  which 
tell  us  of  the  kindliness  with  which  some  of  our  greatest  Englishmen, 
driven  from  home  by  persecution  for  conscience'  sake,  were  welcomed  at 
Utrecht,  Rotterdam,  Leyden,  and  other  parts.  It  was  from  Delft  Haven 
that  those  English  exiles  known  to  us  as  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  for 
that  far-distant  Western  shore  where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the  now 
great  Republic  of  the  United  States.  Before  these  times  your  country  was 
the  scene  of  perhaps  the  fiercest  war  that  has  ever  been  waged  to  crush 
freedom  of  conscience.  And  the  story  of  the  great  conflict  between  the 
Spanish  Duke  Alva  and  your  noble  native  Prince,  William  of  Orange,  is 
read  in  England  with  as  deep  an  interest  as  it  can  be  in  Holland,  or  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  May  we  not, 
then,  plead  our  historic  as  well  as  our  Christian  relations  when  we  take 
the  liberty,  as  we  do  now,  to  solicit  your  active  and  powerful  co-operation 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  races  which  have  not  enjoyed  such  privileges 
as  have  descended  from  your  ancestors  and  ours  ? 

'<  You  will  not  fedl  to  observe  that  we  write  to  you  as  Christians  to 
Christians.  Our  appeal  to  you  is  in  no  sense  based  on,  or  has  reference  to, 
international  treaties  ;  it  is  absolutely  independent  of  all  political  relations 
between  England  and  the  TransvaaL  Ton  and  we  owe  a  common  allegiance 
to  Christ,  and  a  common  obligation  to  make  known  His  Gospel  '  to  every 
creature.'  And  so  far  as  we  fail  in  this  we  fail  in  accomplishing  the  very 
end  for  which  we  have  been  called  into  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Moreover, 
you  and  we  are  descended  from  men  whose  faith  enabled  them  to  submit 
to  imprisonment,  exile,  and  even  death  rather  than  be  untrue  to  their 
Divine  Lord.  And  if  we  would  be  worthy  of  our  ancestors  we  must  use  our 
freedom,  and  our  power  of  free  action,  to  speed  the  time  when  all  nations 
shall  be  blessed  in  Christ,  and  shall  call  Him  Blessed. 

"  With  assurances  of  our  Christian  respect  and  affection,  we  are,  dear 
Brethren,  yours  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Directors 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 

«  Albz.  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

W.  Spbnblet,  Deputy  Chairman. 

S.  R  SooTT,  Chairman  Eastern  Committee. 

A.  Marshall,  do.  Southern  do. 

W.  Bloxfisld,  do.  Western  do. 

G.  F.  Whitb,  do.  Funds  and  Agency  do. 

Hsnrt  Wright,  do.  Finance  do. 

John  Ebknedt,  do.  Examination  do. 

John  K.  Wbloh,  Treasurer. 

RoBT.  Robinson,  Home  Secretary. 

Edwd.  H.  Jones,  Deputation  Secretary. 

J.  0.  Whitihousb,  Acting  Foreign  Secretary 
(in  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Thompson, 

Foreign  Secretaiy)," 
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VII.— MiJofos  anb  ^q\mi  JfuHb* 

NEW  TEAB'S  SACRAMENTAL  OFFEBINQ. 

THE  Direoton,  anoonraged  by  the  considerate  klndneas  and 
liberality  of  the  ohorches  for  maay  years  past,  again  Teuton 
to  ask  attention  to  their  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  Fand,  on  the  gathering 
of  which  the  comfort  of  so  many  widowSi  orphanSi  and  saperannnated 
misBlonaries  largely  depends. 

This  Fund  has  long  been  provided  by  means  of  a  special  offering 
from  the  churches  throughout  the  country  at  the  first  Communion 
seryioe  of  each  year.  When  it  originated^  £1,400  sufficed  to  meet  all 
claims ;  but  so  largely  have  these  grown,  that,  lastyeari  no  less  than 
X5,443  was  expended ;  and,  during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering, 
at  least  an  equal  amount  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  object  for 
which  the  collection  is  made.  Though  called  the  Widows  akd 
Orphans'  Fund,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the 
comfort,  not  only  of  the  families  of  dbosabbd  icissiONABin,  bat  also 
of  JEtBTiBSD  MisstoNARiBs  themsclves.  During  the  year  the  Fond  will 
have  to  provide  for  thirtt-two  widows  of  missionaries ;  for  forty* 
BEYBir  OHiLDRBN  j  and  for  TWEMTT-Two  HissioiTARiEs,  who,  by  length 
of  service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  esteemed  friends 
commenced  thehr  service  in  the  Society  half  a  century  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  eveiy  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Dfarectors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at 
their  disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknow- 
ledges is  of  a  distinct  kind;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in  this 
distinct  way.  The  Directors  earnestly  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  the 
churches  to  enable  them  completely  to  meet  the  pressing  claims  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  the  offering  is  sought.  They  trust  that^  at 
the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  New' Year,  these  widows  and 
fatherless  ones  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and  the 
wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Chureh  In  bygone  yean  will 
be  fully  and  fitly  provided  for. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  offerings 
now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Tear,  will  our  Christian 
friends  kindly  set  apart  the  first  Sabbath  in  Fxbbuabt  for  the 
collection  1 

Missioir  House,  November  29^A,  1883. 
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VIII.— S[et0  fear's  Mtm$  for  i\t  S>^p, 

WILL  my  young  friends  throughout  the  country,  who  are  the  owners 
and  supporters  of  the  Missionary  Ships,  listen  to  me  once  more  ? 
My  nrst  word  must  be  a  word  of  thanks,  because  you  did  so 
nobly  this  year,  raising  considerably  over  the  £5,000  for  which  I  asked ; 
but  you  did  it  with  ease,  and  were  very  happy  in  doing  it,  as  many  letters 
which  I  have  received  prove.  I  have  had  again  to  send  out  over  14,000 
volumes  which  have  been  won,  and  the  joy  connected  with  the  distribution 
of  some  of  them  may  be  seen  by  the  following  from  a  correspondent, 
sending  me  £24  1  Is.,  and  asking  for  no  less  tnan  seventy-four  books, 
claimed  by  collectors  of  over  five  slullings  : — 

<*Ineed  not  tell  you,"  says  the  worthy  writer,  "when  our  CommuiiioxL  Table 
IB  covered  with  the  l>ooki},  and  the  children  throne  the  aisles  of  our  Bi>acious  chapel, 
it  would  be  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  who  are  the  happiest  parties  in  the  meeting 
— ^the  minister  and  officers  of  the  church,  the  parents  of  the  children,  or  the  children 
themselves ;  it  is  happiness  and  pleasure  all  round !  " 

If  this  feeling  of  sacred  pleasure  and  intelligent  zeal  is  spreading,  as  I 
trust  it  is,  then  I  shall  have  no  disappointment  m  my  expectations  for  1884. 

The  plan  is  the  same  as  in  former  years  ;  an  additional  volume  for  the 
"Missionary  Library"  will  be  supplied  to  every  collector  of  over  five 
Bhillings  by  the  New  Year's  Offering  Cards.  I  now,  as  usual,  give  you  the 
list  of  books  already  issued  : — 

♦1869—"  The  History  of  our  Missionary  Ships." 
♦1870 — "  Pomponia ;  or,  the  Gospel  in  Caesar's  Household." 
♦1871—"  Gems  from  the  Coral  Islands." 
♦1872—"  The  Romance  of  Modem  Miaaions." 
♦1873— "Lives  of  Great  Missionaries." 
1874—"  The  Pioneers  of  the  Bengal  Micsion." 
1876—"  Wonders  in  the  Western  Isles." 
♦1876 — "Scenes  and  Services  in  Southern  Africa." 
1877— "  The  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar." 
1878—"  Life  in  the  Southern  Isles." 
1879— "Life  of  the  Devoted  Missionary,  Richard  Knill." 
1880— "Life  of  Dr.  Livingstone." 
♦1881-"  The  Heroines  of  the  Mission  Field." 
♦1882 — "  Mission  Life  in  Greece  and  Palestine." 
♦1883—"  Central  Africa,  Japan,  and  Piii." 
The  volume  to  be  this  year  added  to  your  list  is  prepared  for  us  by  our 
highly  valued  missionary,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Moifat  at  Kuruman,  and 
Tutor  of  the  Moffat  Institution — the  Rev.  J.  Mackenzie.     The  title  of  tho 
book  is — 

"  DAY-DAWN  IN  DARK  PLACES  ; 

Or,  Wanderings  and  Work  in  Bechwanaland,  South  Africa," 
consisting  of  nearly  300  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations.    It  is  a  book 
full  of  stirring  incidents  and  adventures  among  wild  beasts  and  wild  men  ; 
giving  an  account  of  sufferings  heroically  endured,  and  death  calmly  met, 
setting  forth  the  dangers,  trials,  and  joys  of  missionary  work. 

After  you  have  read  this  appeal,  I  hope  you  will  make  a  very  early  appli- 
cation for  Cards,  as  they  ought  to  be  filled  and  returned  aa  soon  as  possible 
after  the  New  Year  has  come.  Do  not  forget  you  are  thus  supporting  quite 
a  little  fleet  of  ships — namely,  the  "  John  JVilliams,^^  in  the  South  Seas  ; 
the  ^  Ellengowan"  and  the  "  Mary"  in  New  Guinea  (with  several  smaller 
vessels)  ;  and  the  ^^  Good  News,^  steam-vessel  for  the  Lake  in  Central  Africa. 
I  trust  you  will  again  give  yourselves  heartily  to  this  work,  and  find  much 
joy  in  doins  it  all  for  Christ's  sake  ;  what  is  thus  done  for  Him  is  sure  to 
be  acceptable  in  His  sight. — Your  Friend, 

RoBEBT  Robinson, 

Mission  HoubIi  October,  1883.  Home  Secretary, 

*  Our  editions  of  the  above  iu*e  exhausted. 
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IX.— ^ooits  on  fissions  anb  Sftission  Janbs. 

Native  Lifb  in  Travanoobk.  By  the  Bev.  Samuel  Mateer,  F.L.S.,  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  London :  W.  H.  Allen  &  Co.« 
13,  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.    1883.    Price  18s. 

DoRiNQ  twenty-five  years'  connection  with  Travanoore  as  a  missionaiy  of 
this  Society,  Mr.  Mateer,  with  diligent  observation  and  research,  has 
collected  a  large  fund  of  information  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  relating 
to  that  beautiful  and  interesting  corner  of  India.  In  1871,  at  the  close  of  a 
visit  to  England,  he  published  a  descriptive  account  of  Travancote  and  its 
people  with  especial  reference  to  missionary  labour,  giving  to  the  volume 
the  title  "  The  Land  of  Charity."  In  the  new  work,  now  under  review, 
he  supplements  the  information  contained  in  the  former  book,  by  much 
additional  material  respecting  the  social  life  of  the  people.  These  details, 
besides  furnishing  the  reader  with  a  correct  sketch  of  eveiy-day  native 
Hfe,  record  some  points  of  common  usage  in  former  days,  which  are 
gradually  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  western  civilization  and 
of  the  silent  spread  of  Christianity,  in  bringing  the  power  of  which  latter 
cause  to  bear  directly  and  indirectly  on  native  habits  and  opinion,  ^the 
miBsionary  has  an  important  part  to  perform.  To  this  Mr.  Mateer  very 
impressively  refers  in  the  following  words  : — "  Could  my  readers  but  witness 
in  person,  as  We  who  labour  in  India  have  been  privileged  to  do,  the 
beneficent  effects  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  in  society,  in  the  family 
and  in  individuals — in  reforming  the  laws  and  civil  institutions  of  govern- 
ments— in  ameliorating  the  social  condition  of  semi-civilized  castes  and 
races,  and  conferring  upon  them  freedom,  comfort,  and  decency — in 
moulding,  sweetening,  and  rescuing  society,  raising  woman  to  her  proper 
si)berc  as  the  intelligent  companion  of  man,  and  introducing  the  blessings 
of  marriage  and  family  order  into  domestic  life,  whei-e  polyandry,  con- 
cubinage, and  immorality  prevailed,  and  were  recognised  by  caste  law,  in 
brightening  and  gladdening  the  poor  homes  of  the  peasantry  with  a  joy 
and  satisfaction  which  false  religion  can  never  supply ;  teaching  the  dear 
children  and  the  outcastes  who  dared  not  approach  a  school  or  walk 
through  a  village  street,  to  read  and  write,  to  pray  and  praise  and  work — 
in  reforming  the  lives  and  saving  the  souls  of  individuals  ;  consoling  them 
under  the  sorrows  of  life  and  conquering  the  baseless  and  degrading  fear  of 
demons  and  imknown  maleficent  agencies,  from  which  they  have  so 
terribly  suffered,  by  a  more  ennobling  fear  of  God,  and  supporting  them  in 
the  dying  hour — in  raising  up  and  directing  the  labours  of  native  preachers 
of  noble  and  exemplary  character,  of  whom  any  society  or  church  might  be 
proud,  and  in  opening  the  gates  of  heaven  to  multitudes  now  in  glory — ^they 
would  think  no  gifts  too  generous,  no  efforts  or  self-denial  too  great  for 

such  noble  ends."— (p.  424). 
The  volume  contains  a  good  map,  numerous  illustrations,  and  a  useful 

glossary  of  native  words  and  technical  terms  in  common  use.  We  most 
conlially  commend  this  volume,  as  giving  a  trustworthy  and  comprehensive 
account  of  native  life  in  a  field  which  lies  out  of  the  way  of  the  minority  of 
travellers  iu  India. 
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x.-|t0tfs  of  \\t  Pon!^. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mrs.  Pearsb,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Josiph  Pearsb,  and  three  children,  from 
FiANABAVTSOA,  Betsileo  Country,  Madagascar,  per  steamer  Roslin  CastUy 
October  3l8t. 

2.  BIRTHS. 

Collins. — July  22nd,  at  Antananarivo,  Madaj^'ascar,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  C.  Collins,  of  a  son. 

Phicb,— September  12th,  at  Molepolole,  Bechwanaland,  South  Africa, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rc^er  Price,  of  a  son. 

3.  MARRIAGE. 
Wilson- Anstey.— October  30th,  at  the  Congregational  Chapel,  Tolles- 
bury,  Essex,  by  the  father  of  the  bride,  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Wilson 
(Missionary  designate  to  Samoa)  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Anstey,  of  Tollesbury. 

4.  DEATH  OF  THE  REV.  J.  H.  DINEEN. 

With  profound  sorrow  and  disappointment  the  Directors  have  received 
information  by  telegram  that  a  third  member  of  the  party  of  eight  mission- 
aries sent  out  in  May,  1882,  to  reinforce  the  Central  African  Mission 
has  succumbed  to  the  eflfects  of  the  climate.  Mr.  Pesry  died  in  April ; 
Mr.  WiLLOUGHBY  returned  invalided  to  England  in  August ;  and  now 
alas,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Dineen  died  at  Uguha,  on  the  25th  of  July.  In 
our  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  details  of  the  sad  event, 

5.  THE  MOFFAT  INSTITUTION. 

While  the  appeal  for  the  Institution,  inserted  in  the  Chronicle  for 
November,  was  passing  through  the  press,  a  gratifying  response,  by  antici- 
pation, was  received  by  the  Directors  in  bank-notes  to  the  value  of  £100 
from  an  unnamed  friend.  They  look  hopefully  for  additional  aid  in  carrying 
on  this  good  work. 

6.  FURTHER  LIBERALITY. 

A  lady  in  the  provinces,  who  desires  that  her  gift  may  be  acknowledged 
as  from  "  a  Friend,"  recently  forwarded  to  the  Mission  House  some  silver 
plate,  the  proceeds  of  which  she  directed  might  be  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Society.  The  sale  not  realising  her  expectation,  she 
kindly  added  a  donation  of  £4,  the  result  making  a  total  of  £21  14s. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  from  15th  SEPT.  to  14th  NOV. 
CHINA.--S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  August  9th,  September  18th  ;  Jon.  Lees, 
Tientsin,  July  20th  ;  Alex.  King,  Tientsin,  July  30th  ;  J.  Stonehouae' 
Shanghai,  September  8th  ;  J.  Sadler,  Amoy,  August  2nd  ;  J.  Macgowan' 
Amoy,  Angus  3rd,   28th  ;    C.   Budd,   Amoy,  September  8th  ;    T.   W.' 
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Pearce,    Canton,   September    12th,    18tli ;     Dr.    Chalmers,    Hongkong, 
September  14th,  October  4th. 

India. — W.  Johnsoo,  Calcutta,  September  8th ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta, 
August  25th,  September  1st,  8th,  15th,  2oth,  October  2nd,  9th  ;  J.  E.  Payne, 
Calcutta,  September  14th  ;  W.  B.  Phillips,  Berhampore,  September  15th, 
28th ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  August  25th,  September  1st,  8th,  Almora, 
September  23rd,  October  1st,  8th  ;  J.  A.  Lambert,  Mirzapore,  September 
8th  ;  H.  Coley,  Almora,  September  6th,  25th ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Madras, 
September  8th  ;  W.  Robinson,  Tripatoor,  October  16th  ;  M.  Phillips, 
Salem,  September  7th,  15th  ;  Tripatoor,  October  16th  ;  B.  Rice,  Banga- 
lore, August  24th  ;  Edwin  Lewis,  Bellarj,  September  1st ;  W.  Monk 
Jones,  Coimbatoor,  September  25th  ;  T.  E.  Slater,  Madras,  September  26th  ; 
W.  W.  Stephenson  and  others,  Gooty  — ;  H.  J.  Goffin,  Yizianagram, 
October  8th  ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  August  22nd,  30th,  September  5th 
(two  letters),  12th,  28th ;  W.  Lee,  NagercoQ,  September  12th  ;  I.  H. 
Hacker,  Neyoor,  August  30th,  October  5th ;  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor, 
September  4th,  12th  ;  J.  Emlyn,  Trevandrum,  October  6th  ;  J.  Enowlep, 
Trevandruiii,  September  18th. 

MaDAGAiiCAR. — J.  Richardsou,  Antananarivo,  August  1st,  24  th, 
September  4th ;  W.  E.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  August  2nd ;  J.  R. 
Bennett,  Antananarivo,  August  3rd  ;  J.  Sibree,  Mauritius,  Septem1)er 
7th ;  J.  C.  Thorne,  Mauritius,  September  8th  ;  J.  A.  Houlder,  Mauritius, 
September  9th ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Madeira,  September  20th ;  T.  Lord, 
Antananarivo,  September  6th ;  J.  Wills,  Faravohiti-a,  July  24th  ;  T. 
Capsey,  Antananarivo,  July  24th  ;  R.  Baron,  Antananarivo,  July  25th  ;  J. 
Pearce,  Mauritius,  September  29th. 

Africa.— W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  September  6th,  October  1st ;  A.  J. 
Wookcy,  Kuruman,  August  24th ;  D.  Carnegie,  Hope  Fountain,  July 
4th ;  J.  Roxburgh,  Mandala,  July  25th,  August  3rd  ;  R.  W.  Thompson, 
Taymouih  Castle,  August  30th,  Cape  Town,  September  11th,  Tiver 
Reviereu,  September  27  th ;  Graham's  Town,  October  13th  ;  T.  S.  Merrin.^- 
ton.  Port  Elizabeth,  October  12th  ;  W.  Griffith,  Uguba,  June  15th  ;  Captain 
Hore,  Ujiji,  June  18th,  21st,  Karema,  July  13th ;  D.  P.  Jones,  Uguha, 
May  29th,June  7th,  16th  ;  A.  Brooks,  Ujiji,  June  19th. 

West    Indies.— Jno.    Foreman,    Demerara,     September     4th,     24th 
October  6th  ;  J.  Currie,  George  Town,  October  24th. 

South  Sbas.— E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  August  9th,  September  5th  ;  W.  W. 
Gill,  Barotonga,  July  27th ;  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangaia,  June  1st ;  Jno. 
Marriott,  Malaa,  June  29th,  July  12th,  August  6th  ;  T.  Powell,  Malua, 
June  25th  ;  W.  E.  Clarke,  Apia,  June  22nd  ;  S.  H.  Davies,  Savaii,  June 
8th  ;  S.  M.  Creagh,  Lifu,  July  13th,  August  17th  ;  S.  Macfarlane,  Murray 
Island,  July  22nd,  Fly  River,  September  14th,  17th  ;  W.  G.  Lawee,  Port 
Moresby,  July  23rd  ;  J.  Chalmers,  Port  Moresby,  August  27th ;  Hany 
Scott,  Malta,  November  Ist ;  Dr.  Ridgley,  Townsville,  August  18th  ; 
Captain  Liljeblad,  Thursday  Island,  September  20th  ;  J.  P.  Sandcrland, 
Sydney,  August  14tli,  25th. 
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XI — (![;oidribitm 

.FWm  October  Uth  to  Novmber  14t^  1883. 


LONDON. 
LegMT  of  th*  late  MIm 
wUl,  of  LM^Kcat  ..100    0   0 


P... 20    0    0 

Dr.  U.  Gcrrls,  for  Rer. 
I.  U.  Hacker,  Najoor   f   0   0 

Geo.  Pitt.  Bn.  ........    f    0    0 

SeT.  J.  O.  Tu  BUtt  ..too 

«!• 0>      .........••*..     •     V     w 

Kr.O.P.Ncdo 110 

lCn.a.P.Neele 1    1    0 

Kn.   OreeBbomOj    tn 
PemaleMlMioBB  ....    110 

9.    B.    Bfooffh,    Biq., 
toward!    Rabnlldlag 
the      Charclio*      at 
TamataTO    ..........    1    1    0 

Mrs.  D.  Bax  0  10    0 

lCr.A.B.Baz 0  10    0 

X>«.A.B.Baz,  for  China    0  10    0 

Mr.  yr.  Cnffi  Ohildrea'i 
Box  0  11    1 

BImUmO.    Avx.,  The 
MlMee    Wright,  for 
CeatialAMea 110 

OtmhtnMU,    Aax 17  It    0 

DmhHeh,  Wut.    Au..    t  yi  10 

dent! too 

JaNd^tofi  CAapcl.    May 

•a.     ..... 

Jftl«   Mnd  V*w   T9wn. 
Attx t  10    0 

MortkHM.    Sheen  Yale, 
APllend 10   0 

ITenMorf.  Newtown  Gh.  1  It    1 

r^rimr.     TMaity    Ch., 
KayCoU. 1117  11 

Miehmumd.     Vlneyarda 
Ch f  11    0 

SUOtrnMCh.    PteBer- 
haapoie  .•••........  14   0  0 

Feo<^bn»- 

lIn.D7kee It   0   0 

Albert  Spleer,B*4...  MOO 
Union  cm.,  per  Mln 

Hooper,  tot    Olrl, 

Alloe       Kenneth, 

Nejoor... •••.•••.•    t   0    0 

W9oi  Ortm,  Oooff.  Ch., 
A.a7CoU 4    1    t 


OOUNTBT. 

dapatriM.    Per  Mr.  B. 
Brown 1   t    0 


Bottom 0  It    0 


Bath— 

Mra.  SUter 0  10    0 

"2.  Y.j"   for  NatiTO 

Teacher,  Cuddapah , 

per    Ber.    B.    A. 

wareham  10    0   0 

Bmroktan  10     7 

Anxlllar7>*. 9    0    0 

J.  Booker,  ^aq.,  in 
lieu  of  legacy tO   0    0 

Birkanhoad  mud  Wirrmt. 
Attz It    0    0 


Binminflum.  Anx tOt    t    4 

Bir$tta,nmtrL$tdt  ....    7    11 

BiMhop'a  ator^ord 70  It  3 

Boxee  1    t  1 

t-  Harrey,  Esq.,  fbr 

y.T.  at  Salem  ....  10  10  0 


Bradford.    Anx Itt   0  0 

Bridffwrih t  11  0 

Bridport  ...; 7  14  11 

Arjff.    Aux lt>  7 

Bristol— 
Ladiee'     Committee, 

fbr  Female  MiMlone    7  It  0 

CUfton,AnoB 0  It  0 


BroMMfroM, 


10  10  11 


BrouUp  II  17    t 

BmdOtf 10    0    0 

CMm^ford.  London  Bd. 
€h.,  MlM  WilklnwB's 
Blbteaaae 1         • 


ChuUr.  Northgate  Ch., 
coll.  by  Mr*.  Hlehard- 
Mm,  for  Chnrches  la 
Madagaaear,  care  of 
Ber.  J.  Bichardaon..  11 


Ckurth099r 


14    0 


ClMtor  Jfeor OHO 


ClMUeelen.    Weetgnte 
Ch. til    t 


Oovmtint,   Mn.0dell.,    10   0 
OimUrkmd,    Anz.....  40  It  11 


AirfMoaM.    Anx 10  It    0 


8    0    4 


Donemtlmr.  **  R.  M.,"  for 
Medical  Work  in 
Hongkong     t   0   0 

BaattonnM.   Anx.  ....  It  It    8 

Farthmm,  momr  Semth- 
amptOH.  Legacy  of 
the  late  Wm.  Spreat, 
Baq 000    0    0 


Ik9or$hmm,     OoIL    by 

* — hhi 1 11  1 


Ootport.  MlaiGoodere^ 
per  0.  H.  Haroonrt, 
Baq 4    4    0 

Hofdon  Bridf,  Oong. 
Ch. 110 


Bi§hmorih.    ZlonCh..    4  18  1 

lH§r9—rtd»  1  10  0 

Jtrtt^.  Anx.,  Proeeede 

ofBaxaar 17    0  0 


LmneaahW«t  Wtai.  Anx.  ItO    0    0 

Xewtfintor.  A  Priend. 
per  Mlei  8.  S.  Daw- 
son, for  MoAt  InstU 
tatlon 100    0    0 


La^or  Brotom t  18  0 

Lmmimfton — 

Avalllary   14  11  7 

A  Thankoflbrlng  from 

aTonagMan......    t    0  0 

Ltodt,   Anx.    ........    80   0  0 


lAotrpool— 

For  Medical  Work,  Hongkong. 
Mrs.  Croafleld   8   0   0 

'*•  ^»         •••■e««ee»a«       m       3       O 


Louih.    Anx 79    S    8 


Zudhio.    For  Widows* 
Fund 0  If    1 


Mmitd^eattr.       Oldham 
BoadCh 71    7    fl 


NiiiUioortk^         Lower 
Forest  Oreen  Ch 10   0    0 


JTnMMrJM.    Anx 11    1    l 

NoriKamptom.    Victoria 


Ihrth  AnsCpni 


19  11    8 


10    0 


PM^nfsn.   Mrs.  Wilson   0  10   o 
POnlfepeei   11  li    o 


1  It    t 
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Sta4ittg.   Mr.  H.  Bte- 

Teiu'Boz •  10  0 

MoehdaU,   Anx, <•  17  * 

Bt.AMgUtt  U  10  7 

St.jr«wM 10  0 

4S  If  t 

SemiUhgrp;  ntar  Brin    110 

Green  Ch .' S    8  7 

8otMrbg,tumr  Ihirtk  ..    S    S  • 
giflloii  mnimr-Foau  ..    1*0 

AfMbrbmd.  Royalty 
Ch.,  for  Ker.  w. 
Montcomery'i  Work 

InlUdAgaactt 1    *  « 

nomtomMMrBrM^brtf.   .    ^  ^ 

W.  L.  BvnttiifftBK-    »    0  0 

TUuwMand  LomfUoM    0  10  6 

n'Mrfofi.   A.  Z.  W«b«r   0   0  0 

]br««Miy.   Aox 40    0  0 

X^mMAft  WtU$.   Anz.  «  IT  i 

Ttdkurv   *  »  > 

2V«MiiuN<lA.     !!«▼•     B. 

GoodaU   0  10  0 

irorwieft.    Aox 17   I  4 

WaM^Md.  TnutMt 
ofthe  late  John  Dyer, 

Bi4 1*1  11  • 


ooirtBiButioNa 

F«ttM *   0   0 

WtHHtMUf.  T.H.W. 
Buekley,  Bk->  A^ 
188a  Mid  1881   10  10    0 

WhiiAmdi^HM^furiA,)  0    T    8 

muAmmn ft  10   I 

Wlminmn;    AFricad    10   0 

WUk§krv6k 5  If    0 

IToBirfMi,  NMT  MmrkH 
AwytoN  •  18    • 

WtHmrhntpton.  Qvoea 
BtrtetAux 7  11    7 

FirttoN-mubr-M^.  As 
OldFriaad/'A.  B."I00    0    0 

Tmrmomtk.OrmL  Axu    4t  11  10 

Tvrk,    OtatnlAvz...  Iff    0   0 


WALB8. 

BtAnim,  nr.  Jftmtutti§ 
Xmlf» S  11    0 

<hmtr.  IfoTidanM  Cha.  0  If   • 


SCOTLAND. 

Btith.  Proceeds  of  Two 
Lectuze* 10   0 


Oimnodfc.    Xn.  Allan..    10   0 


AnxUlary    104  IS  I 

Xn.  Dr.  B6baon  ....  M    0  0 
Legacy  of  the  late 

(Monel  Wkcatlcy  MO   0  0 

Lt^f    (fUb).     B.    O. 

Baxter,  Beq f   0  0 

^»rRiv.M.A.  Wmnkmm 

Airdile 8  If  0 

CHeff OSS 

DnBfHee 0    0  • 

Leewlck 1    0  T 

10  If  4 


IRSLAHD. 

DaMte.    Per  Xra.TU- 
low,    fbr    Ber.    J. 

....    1    f    0 


AUBTBAUA,  *c. 

vKflMBMNIBa.  Jr.BL^ 

PorladJa 14  17    1 

ForMewOninen....  li    9   0 

WtmSomtkWidm.  Ux. 
ThOi.  Holt,  tut  KiB. 
Bhaw,  per  Mr.  Alex. 
XcArtkar  10  W   • 

XI8BI0N  BTATIOm. 

JMofMK  Oontiltattau  M   t   l 

OontrtlmtieM  100  o   o 

Per  Ber. 
W.  B.  PhUUpa Ba.41.11.0 


H  U  r^juedei  thai  all  rmtUaneei  of  OonMMhfu  he  tnaie  Id  Oe  SiVi 
BoBKRT  BOBnrBOHi  Home  Becrdary^  Miation  H<maef  SUmfiM  Bkmi^ 
London,  E.G. ;  and  that,  if  any  porUon  cf  theee  gifU  i$dMigntd/or  a 
ipedai  ol^,  JuU  particulari  of  the  place  and  pwpoee  may  he  gimm. 
Ohequet  ehouid  he  oroeeed  Bank  of  ESngland^  and  Pod^ffict.  (htdtre  mad^ 
fvyoiiU  €d  ike  General  P6d  Ojpee. 


Lcmdoni  Albxabmb  *  BnMrwMiMDt  FMnttn,  LooBdalB  Bonding^  ChaaeeKT  tftaib  W.a 


■41^ 


H 


